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Where “Hurry"is a harmful word 


Health habits tend naturally to be hurried by children in 
the morning. A new day calls. Playmates wait. Mother 
has a hard time preventing neglect of important bodily atten- 
tions. And how much harder it is when bathroom facili- 
ties are limited. 


Father must shave; Sister must go downtown; then 
‘The t Proteces ch P ‘ 
Medlin afc Ration” there’s the rest of the family. 


“Take plenty of time” is an important rule of health. 


| 


““Home Boox’’— a tal i i 
ERS soe te penge Tin To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. In 


Fixtures for the Home,” 


helps you plan your hath many homes the attractive bathroom shown above would be | 
facilities wisely, Gives i 

prices for your guidance. fully adequate. Others require an added lavatory, shower, 
Write for copy. : 


Faucets and other 
Fittings— much depends 
upon them for satisfac- 
tory bathroom service. 
This is doubly assured 
when both Firtings and 
Fixtures are “Standard” 


toilet; still others want one, two, or three extra bathrooms. 


Your Plumber can supply “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
and Fittings for the best arrangement for your home. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. | 
Pittsburgh 


AMPLE BATHROOM: FAC LL DEILES: AMG NOt SAG eee 


TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


QUALITY - THE HIGHEST 


FieTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
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WHAT 80 MILES AN HOUR 


MEANS AT YOUR OWN FAVORITE SPEED 


Chrysler Model Numbers 
Mean Miles Per Hour 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL ‘‘80'’— 
Phaeton, $2645; Roadster (wire wheels 
standard equipment; wood wheels op- 
tional), $2885; Coupe, four-passenger, 
$3195; Sedan, five-passenger, $3395; 
Sedan, seven-passenger, $3595; Sedan- 
limousine, $3695. 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to cur- 
rent Federal excise tax. 


All models equipped with full balloon 
tires, 


Ask about Chrysler's attractive time- 
payment plan. More than 4300 Chry- 
sler dealers assure superior Chrysler 
service everywhere. 


All. Chrysler models are protected 
against theft by the Fedco patented 
car numbering system, pioneered by 
and exclusive with Chrysler, which 
cannot be counterfeited and cannot 
be altered or removed without 
conclusive evidence of tampering. 


The Chrysler Imperial “80” unfailingly 
does its 80 miles an hour whenever and 
wherever the road permits—but not alone 
for these rare and thrilling bursts of speed 
is the Imperial “80” built to do 80 miles 
an hour. 


This speed is there, rather, to enable you 
to enjoy, at your own favorite pace, the 
kind of relaxed and easeful riding which, 
up to now, you have sought in vain. 


Drive the Imperial “80” yourself, or merely 
sit and ride, at whatever speed you may 
favor; and note its eager readiness and 
restful smoothness. 


First, there will be a delightful new absence 
of tense nerves and taut muscles, for the car 
holds the road seemingly of its own accord. 


Eighty miles is extraordinary speed for a 
stock car, and in the Chrysler Imperial “80” 
it means unusual provisions for comfort, 
safety and ease of handling at all speeds. 


You'll possibly note the hum of vigorous 


power from the engine—but you won't 
feel it as a disturbing tremor; because the 
engine is insulated from the frame by live 
rubber mountings and all of its power 
impulses are neutralized. 


Holes and bumps in the road that wouid 
ordinarily jounce you unpleasantly pass un- 
noticed—a new sensation attributable to 
the rubber cushion-blocks which anchor 
the springs—and which, at the same time 
provide a chassis that cannot squeak and, 
therefore, needs no lubrication. 


Naturally, these engineering and structural 
superiorities produce riding and driving re- 
sultswhichare literally the utmost of luxury. 


Hour after hour you can drive the Imperial 
“80” —as fast or as slowly as you like—and 
step to the ground at the end of the trip as 
fresh as when you started. 


Won't you drive the Imperial “80” ‘your- 
selt?—at any speed andallspeedsyou care to 
try, up to and including 80 miles per hour. 


‘444, CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


2, CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


— CHRYSLER 


AS FINE AS MONEY CAN BUILD 
80 MILES PER HOUR 
92 HORSE-POWER 
UTMOST LUXURY FOR 2 TO 7 PASSENGERS 


Uncomfortable and 
without style—these 
men’s shoes were worn 
in the days of the stage 
coach. Comparing 
them with French, 
Shriner & Urner shoes 
of to-day, depicts clear- 
ly the progress of the 
last century, 


RENCH, SHRNER € URNER 


MEN'S SHOES 


Priced at 


Cut from jinest quality White Buck 


Siyle 635 Tan Trim 
Style 630 Black Trim 


—that has withstood the test of time 


Tue Garrants of an earlier day—wearing boots of hand worked leather 
—were never finer shod than the well dressed man of to-day who Wears 
French, Shriner & Urner shoes of ‘built-in’ style and quality. 


For over half a century, French, Shriner & Urner fine shoes have met the 
exacting requirements of men who are particular in their dress. The finest 
of leathers—the most expert of workmanship—tailored into shoes that make 
permanent patrons of trial customers. 


In stores specially appointed for your comfort and convenience—served 
by courteous attendants—you will find the newest styles of these famous 
shoes—for every occasion. 


Manufacturers of Men’s Fine Shoes for Nearly Half A Century 


SHOPS 


PHILADELPHIA 
115 S, 12th St. 
KANSAS CITY 
1002 Walnut St. 
CI_-EVELAND 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 

350 Madison Ave. 367 Fulton St. 
153 Broadway CHICAGO 

131 West 42nd St. 106 Michigan Ave.(S.) 
365 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn St. 
1263 Broadway BOSTON 
1843 Broadway 212 Washington St. 


ST. PAUL 
339 Robert St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


3 South 7th St. 
1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
DETROIT SEATTLE 
230-234 Michigan Ave. 1214 Fourth Ave. 


Agencies in other principal Cities. 


VANITY FAIR 


Of fine, soft leather, 
these boots of an olden 
time dandy appear 
crude and rough in 
comparison with the 
finely tailored shoes of 
French, Shriner & 
Urner. 
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BUT WHEN THE DANGE BEGINS 


LAINE’S dive, as usual, was a thing of breath-taking beauty. 
Sally turned to Dan, “¢Isn’t she a wonder?” she asked,“‘Ishould 
think she’d be the most popular girl up here but she really receives 
very little attention. 
“Well, she’s like a lot of other athletic girls—she’s attractive only 

in a swimming suit or riding breeches. She’s dowdy ona dance floor.” 


How do you account for it?” 


Sally considered his reply for a moment, Then she uttered a 
little cry. 

‘“‘J know what’s the matter,” she said triumphantly, ‘cand I’m go- 
PS E> y ri} 
Ing to fx It. 

Dan’s gaze was an amused one, but that evening he beheld with 
wonder a transformed Elaine. A radiant vision, she was dancing 
every dance, cut in upon with gratifying regularity. 
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Slender of line and smartly 


trimmed with snake skin, 


this pump carries a wealth 


of chic, 


“edemode 


Shoes for Women 


Puzzled, he sought out Sally. 

«Well, I’m sufficiently impressed. How did you do it and where 
did she get that dress?” 

Sally longed to be mysterious but her triumph overpowered her. 

««Why, that’s the same dress she had on last night. She just killed 
it with those awful shoes she wore—she looked rooted to the ground. 
I found out her size and tried all the girls who wear Pedemodes. 
Marion wears the same size and, voi/a—you see Elaine!” 

“But why Pedemodes?” 

‘Because all smart women wear them—they’re eons ahead of the 
style and they give you that light, fleeting look that makes everyone 
simply énow you’re a wonderful dancer!” 


Lisard effectively placed 
makes this strap pump one of 
the most distinctive models of 
the season. 


Clhe tedemode Shops 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. 
Detroit, Ernst Kern Co. NEW YORK 570 FIFTH AVE. Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co, i / 

: = : “e Richmond Seymour Sycle 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co, CHICAGO 76 E. MADISON ST. Ganuranc: Ci f Paris D-G C 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. SU Be a EYES _ ae ee 
New York L. Livingston BOSTON 360 BOYLSTON sT. Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. : eats St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. EEN ALESIS) yO CREO CE IDR Toledo Lauber’s 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


INC., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Early -4American Cfurniture 


Fashioned in the workshops of master makers and 


used by our forefathers 


By the hands of such master makers as Duncan Phyfe, Savery, Goddard, and 
others, this furniture was made. It reflects the character that genius gives to 
things it fashions, the mellowness and value of historic usage. 


Practical as well as decorative, the collection consists of highboys, 
lowboys, chests of drawers, desks, bookcases, dining tables, chairs, corner 
cupboards, etc. 


The Salons of Antique Furniture and Works of Art on the 
SEVENTH FLOOR 


_—S 


B. ALTMAN & CO.—Fifth Avenue—-NEW YORK 
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Lhe Finale of the Soctal Error in Socks 


Smartest ofpatterusand 
colors, styled by Trifab 
fashion experts 


ie R all, the most correct hose becomes 
a rank faux pas the moment a hole ap- 
pears. Hence all the enthusiasm one hears 
round and about for the new and _ sécret 
method by which light, smart ‘Trufab hose 
are invisibly reinforced all over. 


Not by adding buik and weight is this done. 
Trufab hosiery is made to wear so long in even 
the sheerest models, to look so smart through 
the manifold ministrations of the most vicious 
laundries, by scientifically strengthening every 
thread, invisibly reinforcing the whole sock. 


Thus we have the unique combination of 
utmost smartness, with longevity— guaranteed 
to outlast your fondest expectations—at prices, 
amazing when you’ve seen the hose, of 35c 
to $1.00 the pair. 


vu-fab 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


7 


Bi-Spinning has elimi- 
nated the neglected area 
Srom Trufab Hosiery 


Crimax Hosiery Mitts 
Founded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 
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OTHING’S so nice to travel in as Yici kid. 
It looks so trim. It’s cool. It needs so little 
freshening. An extra pair slipped into your suit- 
case makes you feel dressed for dinner on the 
train... Your Bois de Rose? Sudan? Your 
Crystal Grey? Or that slim little black _ 


oS ——— 
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the subdued modern fashion. . . Your Parchemin? 
—lovelier, subtler than white? Your Cream? 
Your Apricot with its hint of pinky-rose under 
the beige? . . . Flowers, jewels —nothing could be 
more decorative than these delicately-moulded 
glove-like little shoes that summer brings 


highcut pump?... It all depends on 
your costume — each is perfect for its 
own. uses. 


‘Vict 
KID, 


Nothing’s so nice for the long country se ON 


ke : ROBT 
afternoons as Vici kid. It’s so immacu- 
late. So palely, lustrously colourful in 


Al Ay BY 
HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


| to those who know the mode. 


And if you find the heavier sports shoes 
hard to wear—why not a pair of Vici 
shoes in Cochin Brown? It takes broguish 
lines smartly — but it’s just a feather’s 
weight on flying feet! 


Inside of each of all these shoes—the 
Vici Lucky Horseshoe... This means 
that shades are right—and stay that 
way... This means the leather lasts 
—as well as looks... This means 
, the small, smart foot at its most / 
perfect best. 4 


ROBERT H, FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFP. 
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E Americans are making a discovery—that 

in the works of our early American crafts- 
men we have a rich and lovely inheritance of truly 
American beauty. We have discovered that back 
before the 1800’s our forefathers built homes, de- 
signed furniture and wrought their silver in a style 
that is very much our own. In beauty of line, sense 
of decoration, sincerity of materials, the Early Ameri- 
can Style is one that expresses cultured good taste 
and intelligent interest in home decorations that 
we Americans are again evidencing, as never before. 


ree 


Of all the fine old things that have come down 
to us from our early American homes, the rarest 
is silver. Outside the priceless collections in our 
museums little remains. But how exquisitely 
wrought these old pieces are, quaintly individual, 
beautifully proportioned! Their appeal is strong, 
not alone because they are so distinctly American, 
but also, because of their downright beauty. 


It is to just such pieces in the collections of old 
silver shown in the Early American wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York and the 
Boston Museum of Art, that we have gone for 
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the inspiration of our new pattern, shown on these 
pages. Because it so closely re-expresses the spirit 
of the early American artist-silversmiths we have 
named it as we have—“Early American” —a tribute 
to their craftsmanship. Could you imagine a more 
appropriate pattern of table silver for our modern 
homes which go back, as does this new design in 
“Treasure” solid silver, to the inspiration of early 
American days and ways? 


The old silversmiths made only spoons and a few 
incidental pieces in flatware, but in the “ jarly 
American Style” every requirement of the most 
exacting hostess will have its individual piece, in 
the same charming, authentic design—the same 
precious metal through and through—and plain 
or engraved, to suit the individual taste. The finish 
of every piece would cause even Paul Revere — 
himself a famous silversmith—to be generous in 
his praise. 

Do you love the charm of “Early American” 
then you will want to see this new silver spread 
before you at your jeweler’s. Please write us for 
complete illustrated brochures. 


Rocers, Lunt & Bow LEN 
CSULVERSMITHS < 
cia Saunpteld. MG Nats 7B. Lae 
Sea Zz = 
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ventilating 
screen lets 
the air in. 


Me 


Yne AIR COOLED CAP 
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SSEeMERTON&S & 
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The hotter the day— the harder the game, 
the more you'll appreciate the head enjoy- 
ment of Merton-Air, the air cooled cap. 
Made of pure water-shrunk Irish linen, or 
in a variety of other suitable materials. You 
will find Merton - Air meets your most 


exacting style and comfort requirements. 


REQ US ORT OFK 


The exclusive ventilating visor allows fresh air 
to circulate under the cap. This keeps your 
head cool and your hair healthy. Merton-Air 
shown above in Irish linen $2.50. Knickers to 
match $7.50. This is one of a fine assortment 
of Merton Sport Caps with knickers to 


match. Featured wherever particular men buy. 


U The New Merton Style Booklet fully illustrates L 
Q sid the authentic spring and summer styles of caps T eC 


and knickers. 


Glaudly mailed upon request. , 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO + 210 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 


Shoe foreMen. 


Men of discrimination have learned to turn expec- 
tantly to Johnston & Murphy Shoes for those rare 
refinements in design, craftsmanship and materials 
that unmistakably express Style. Truly a gentleman’s 
footwear for every select occasion. Years of specialized 
study of men’s requirements in footdress, have ulti 
mated in a shoe aptly designated “The Nation’s Best.” 


Johnston & Murphy 
Newark, N. J. 


Newport Country Club 


White Buckskin Oxfords, trimmed in black or 
tan. A sports shoe of restrained smartness that 
invites your critical, satisfying scrutiny. 
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HIS dinner jacket is a Roberts-Wicks model With the university man, as with any man in 

favored and worn by eastern university men. the habit of dressing well, the Roberts-Wicks 
In the light of such endorsement, no comment upon Label is a symbol of correct cut and good taste. 
its merits is necessary: Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


LOBERTS-W IGS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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oA the 
BUCKHORN INN 


(At Broadway and 22nd St., New York) 


From Earie’s “Stage Coat b and Tavern Days” 
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GREEN as popular in those days 


standing, a renaissance of color in its 


When Indian trails were highways and 
men wore silk breeches, flowered with 
silver and gold, the sword knot re- 
ceived as much attention as the sword. 


Light blue coats with silver buttons, 
beau-drat or broadcloth coats of red 


with plush breeches, and breeches of 


silver gauze, black velvet on occasion— 
this was the wardrobe of the Colonial 
gentleman. 


The range of colors was confined, we 
are told, to blue, sky blue, buff, scar- 
let, white, green and crimson. Clothes 
were ordered months—-sometimes 
years—in advance. The minutest 


_ “Mirgin 


“STRONG, H HEWAT & COMPANY; Jnc. 


details of cut, fit and tailoring were 
supervised by the gentleman patron. 
Available stocks of beautiful fabrics 
were woefully inadequate to supply 
the wanted varieties. 


It is one more tribute to the resource- 
ful courage of those great gentlemen 
that, withal, they were well dressed. 
W hile silver gauze breeches would be 
out of place today, there is, notwith- 


many uses in men’s dress. In the 
Strong-Hewat line, for example, there 
are more than a thousand different 
patterns, Every Strong-Hewat fabric 
is Uirgin Wool. These colorful cloths 
are found in the lines of the most re- 
presentative manufacturers. 


Despite tremendous obstacles, the 
early Americans have handed down 
to us the tradition of dress. We 
Americans of today are fortunate in 
that every facility 1s provided to make 
it easy for us to be the best dressed 
nation in the world. 


Wool FAB RICS 


25 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 


—______——+- 
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“Well save twenty miles by going this way.” 
BF J Anow, but if the road Is all like this—? 
“My dear, with these Kelly-Spring field Flexible tires yowll never know yowre on a rough road.” 
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HE familiar phrase “as good as Buick 
suggests that you see and drive the car 
that others use as the Standard of Com- 
parison before you spend your money. 


“WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT+:: BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


The better Buick 
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DANDRUFFr 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen’s 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 


It may spread by infection through per- 
sonal contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many 
people, for instance, and especially chil- 
dren, are free from the disease until infected 
by actual contact with dandruff bacteria. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, 
but easy to check. 


Unless checked and properly treated it 
has a persistent tendency to reappear, and 
often in more virulent form, with possible 
loss of hair or even total baldness. 


The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suit- 
able antiseptic solution to combat the dis- 
ease and to heal the scalp. 


Its a danger signal 


Danorurr is a danger signal. If you have it you 
should do something about it. 


Perhaps you never knew it before, but dandruff is a 
germ disease. It spreads by infection from personal con- 
tact, as with the common use of combs and brushes. 
Children, for instance, are never troubled with dandruff 
until actually infected by some contact. 


Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure but easy to check. 
It has a tendency to reappear, unless properly treated, 
and often brings with it the possible loss of hair or actual 
baldness. 

The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 

We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 


You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Not only men but women have become devoted users 
of Listerine for this purpose—women, particularly, since 
bobbed hair has been in vogue and has made them more 
conscious of dandruff if it happened to be present. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Lous, U.S.A. 


LISTE RINE 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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ols 
and Camps 


NEW YORK—Boys 
Lake Placid Club School 


For Boys In the Adirondacks. 
Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
parents who desire the best in Education, En- 


vironment and Health, 
Ira A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from {0 years to College Age 
College Preparatory. ‘Technical and Business Courses 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. /or Catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 


DEEKSKILL 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Endowed. 5 modern fireproof buildings. NewGym 
and Pool, Senior Upper-House, Separate school 
for younger boys. Yor catalog address The | 
Principals, Box F, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y 

the STORM: KING Setov 
Formerty The STONE SCHOOL — Estoblished 1867 


A Progressive College Preparatory School. 50 miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, WN. Y. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 


OME 


On the beautiful Susquehanna 
River between Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, A nationally- 
known preparatory school for 
boys. Picturesque surround- 


ings ; beautiful grounds ; mod- 


ern buildings and equipment 
Faculty of specialists, Sepa- 
rate department fer younger 
boys. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. Supervised 
athletics. Large swimming 
pool and golf course, Tome 
Summer Camp for smaller 
boys. Catalog, 


Ph.D. 
Maryland 


Murray Peabody Brush, 
Port Deposit, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years of service 


Separate preparatory school 


CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 
Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the open hill country, 11 miles north of Philadel- 
phia, Complete equipment, Senior and Junior Schools. 
T. R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


State age of boy. 
F. H. Somerville, B.S. 
Box 30, Swarthmore, Pa. 


HUN 22’ PRINCETON 


SENTOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa- 
ration for College Examinations. 

NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old. 
Jon G.Hun,Ph.D., 105 Stockton St.,Princeton, N. J. 


Crinity iho use for Boys 


A Small School with a home atmosphere. In- 
dividual attention for boys 7-14. In the country 
near Philadelphia. Booklet on request 

W. Filler Lutz, M.A., Trinity House, Ambler, Pa. 


Preparation for ALL colleges. 


Edward R. Robbins, B.A. 
Write for Catalog. 


School 


_ Your letter of inquiry to The Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers in the solution of their school problems. 


| CONDI 


This feeling of being always 


an impressionable age, may 


to their utmost. 


TIONS 


Few disappointments in life are keener than that felt by a 
boy—or a girl—who flunks out the last year in prep school 
and fails to enter college with the rest of the class. 


Perhaps it was not the boy’s fault. Illness, change of resi- 
dence, or just misdirected energy may be responsible. Yet 
he feels, however unreasonably, that he is inferior to the 
dullest in his class. He faces the discouraging prospect of 
trailing his friends through college for four long years. 


s a little behind, absorbed at 
¢ y become a habit of thought 
which all through life will keep him from using his energies 


Don’t risk it. Summer schools remove conditions. 


Two months of intensive training in mathematics, or 
Latin, or French, or Greek, will enable him to obtain those 
credits he lacks and will fit him to enter college this fall 
instead of next. ‘The thrill of accomplishment will give 


him a flying start in his new 


work. 


If you don’t know about these schools, you will find them 


Or 


and we shall be 


listed here. 


’ 


else just write to us. Tell us the situation, 
glad to help you. 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vanity Fair... Vogue... House & Garden 


23 West 44th Street, New York City 


A special type of boarding school 


Thorough College preparation for the Individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 


High record of efficiency on College Ientrance 
Examinations. Classes limited to five. 


All athletics under well known coaches 
F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


ITCHELL SCHOOL 


Modern methods. equipment. 
Campbell Hall jor Juniors 
A. 11. MITCHELL, Director, Box T, Billerica, Mass. 
DeWilt H bb d School 
Clinton e ECP vr Boss 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 
Joun B.HEBBERD,A.M.,CoTTon St., NEWTON,Mass. 


WESTERN—Boys 


Non-Military. College Preparatory Academy for 


Boys. Near Chicago, All Athletics. Endowed, Cata- 
eine dh W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, ILL. 


MILITARY 
ULVER’ ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small classes, Unsurpassed 
equipment, Catalog. President’s Office, Culver, Ind. 


| aca for BOYS 


A. 
Yor Superb 


boys. 


—6 to 16. “ACCREDITED ACADEMY.” 
“Character first.’ On Lake, near Chicago. 
Semi-military. Athletics, CATALOG of:— 
Thorpe Academy, Box V, Lake Iorest, Ill. 


SOUTHERN—Boys 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON “caoeny 


One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
Business. Superb disciplinary training. Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, B.S., Pres., Box Z (Kable Sta.), Staunton, Va. 


NEW YORK—Girls 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GRADUATE CoursEs, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Parts HOME 
of School emphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New Yor: City 


SCOVILLE SCH@9L 


‘ A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Facing Central Park and the Art Museum. 
Academie and Advanced Courses. Intensive 
College Preparation. Unsurpassed Recrea- 
tional Opportunities. Address 

MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 
1006 Fifth Avenuc, New York City 


When writing to these schools or camps 
it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 


The Gardner School for 


1 {1 East 5ist Street 
Girls New York City 


A thorough school witn de- 
lighttul home life. Fireproof 
building. College preparatory, 
academic, secretarial and elec- 
tive courses, Music. Riding, 
swimming, tennis. 70th year 


Miss Eltinge 
Miss Masland 


Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
Grades. Junior College Special Courses. Music. 


H. Lehman, 
New York 


—— | aes \ Principals 


Director 
Box 108 


Travel Abroad. Eugene 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
School 


The KNOX peed 


A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Tield Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russert Houcuton 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 


ey Vi OMUn IN 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


| BENG ek 


ACADEMY 

(Castle Ave.) (Wilson Park) 
Four-year course leading Pre-Academic, Academic, 
to degrees and Finishing Courses 
Paris and 1028 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
| » Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogues address The Reverend Mother 


are Ghe Castle 


-ly.-«— Miss Mason’s School 
for Girls 


é ~hi~- 


SS“ Box g00 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York, 


School of the Holy Child 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: Mother Superior 


| 

If you desire expert advice on school prob- 
| lems, write The Condé Nast Educational 
| Bureau. 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


One hour from New York. 
In the country. Ample 
grounds for outdoor 
sports. College Prepara- 
tory, General and Aca- 
demic Courses. Special 
emphasis on _ intensive 
review for college prepa- 
ration. Junior College 
Courses for Post-gradu- 
ates with diploma on com- 
pletionoftwo-yearcourses 
in Music, Art, Drama and 


Secretarial work. 
Headmistress: ELIZABETH L. ELY 


Associate Headmistress: 
Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr 


House in the Pines 
NORTON, MASS. 


A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
from Boston. College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
structors. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15. 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Yor Girls. College Preparatory. Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College Exam- 
inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
manship. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuttie, Springfield, 
Mass, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses, 123rd year. 
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NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


_DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 


FINE ARTS 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— 
ten miles from Boston. 380 acres, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 
Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding a feature. Bklt, 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 


147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


Hele Seige DE 


One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, schoolhouse, gym- 
nasium. Prepares for all colleges. 

Special courses. Diction and 

Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- 

back riding. Catalog. 

Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 

Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 

Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 

and Outdoor Life. 


Augusta Choate, 
1600 Beacon Street 


Vassar, Principal » 
Brookline, Mass. 


THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Worthampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college prepara- 
tory course and special courses. 


Students accepted for final year of in- 


tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium. 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 


N SCHOOL FOR GIRLS N 
Preparatory for Smith and other Colleges. Intensive 
Course for High School Graduates. Outdoor Sports. 


School Aug. and Sent. for Tutoring for Examina- 
tions. Address Secretary, Box D, Northampton, Mass. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


44th year. A famous old New England coun- 
try school for Girls. 25 miles from Boston. 
College preparation. Household Arts and Secre- 
tarial. Accredited. Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Emerson, Prin., 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls 


MLARCUM SCH®@L 


yeaa A Modern School for Girls, near 
aa ee) Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 
tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. 
For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Head of School 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs, L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 


Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 


New York. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ACADEMIC 
Music 2 Art Athletics 
MIss HARRIET LARNED HUNT 
Principal 


PENN HALL 


Tor girls. Academic and college preparatory. Junior 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre 
campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates. 


Yor catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box S 


Chambersburg, Pa, 


Miss Brarp’s SCHOOL 
A Country Scuoot NEAR NEW York 
College Preparation, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 

ORANGE NEw JERSEY 
Colle c Preparatory 
ach neta ASE: 
x Fi owe 
SchooL@r Girls Outdoor Sports the ean round 


For catalog address 
Anno Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewood, N. J. 


‘Pishopthorpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 

e Expression, Art, Music, College Prenaratory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. Mr. and 
Mrs. C. N, Wyant, Principals, Box 260, Bethlehem, Pa. 


| 


“SULLINS 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
Two-year courses in college work. Art, music, ex- 
pression, home economics and other vocational 
courses. College preparatory. 90-acre campus. 32 
buildings. Athletics. Riding. Box 197, Forest 
Glen, Md. James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres. 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


27th year, Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
courses. Also College courses in Secretarial Science, 
Domestic Science, Music, etc. Educational advan- 
tages of National Capital. For catalog address 
FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109 SST., Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
q Ses For Girls 


Happy, healthful 
beautiful estate, 
country advantages. 
legiate and High School forms. 
College Preparatory. Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary, Box F. Oakrest, Washington, D.C. 


school-days, on 
with city and 


Junior Col- 


SOUTHERN—Girls 


= a ON ————— 


h ¢. 
WX 
WARD-BELMONT 
ii For Girnis and Younc Women 
An Accredited Junior College 
and High School 
Reservations for the 1926-27 session 
should be made as soon as possible to in- 
sure entrance. 
Thorough academic course. 1 
advantages it Music, LUxpression, 


Conservatory 
Art, 


Physical Training, Home Mconomics and 
Secretarial, Outdoor sports. New gymna- 
sium, swimming pool _and bowling alley. 


References required. Booklets on request. 
WARD-BELMONT | 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 


COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 
Yor Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
huildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 


Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph.D., Pres., Box H. 


WESTERN—Girls 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women. Two and four 
year courses. Accredited, Conservatory advantages. 
50 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Every modern facility. Catalog. 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 


_ Your Jetter of inquiry to the Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers in the solution of their school problems. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 


————— 
° 9 ° ° 
Miss Barry’s Foreign School for Girls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art, Music. College Prep. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing, Historic Tours, Lower 
School for younger girls. October, to June. 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridae, Mass. 


LA BELLE FRANCE 


Ecole pour Jeunes Filles 
A home for girls in France; academic studies, art, 
music and language with careful home training. 
_Tor appointment write 
Mme. Tirancff, 9 Hill Street, Rye, N. Y. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Ge F REER SAOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles 
from Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 
31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


ECsdon Ball eee 


carefully selected chil- 

dren of retarded de- 
velopment. Beautiful estate. Homelike atmosphere. 
Sympathetic, expert training and care. Catatog 
Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp withtutoring, June 15 to September 15, 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa, 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCHO@LS 


For Children whose Progress has heen Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Children. 
Academic and vocational courses. Snecial instruction. 


Write Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 WEST 78th STREET 
NEW YORK 


A progressive day school for limited num- 
ber of boys and girls from four to twelve. 


9-4, 


All-day program, 
Further information upon request. 


SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Buli 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


Birch W athen School 


A modern day school for boys and girls 


150 West 94th Street “ : 
147 and 149 West 93rd Street New York City 


STONEHENGE 


A Mother School for younger children, MKinder- 
garten up to fifth grade, Open all the year. Sum- 
mer Tey) ate opens June first. Box 319, Brew- 
ster, Ne 5 


STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 


irs. Boswell’s 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

*“A Home Away from Home’’ for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

all year. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh Year. 


Telephone Susquehanna 7653 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Beautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


Summer Term—27th Year of 


The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 


215 W.57thSt., New York 


‘ fe Drawing, Antique Drawing, 
Portrait, Still Life, Pictorial Composition and 


Illustration. 
Send for Catalog V. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


GRAND CENTRAL SCHOOL of ART 
SUMMER CLASSES 


New York City—Classes in drawing, paint- 
ing, illustration, advertising art and cos- 
tume design. 

Point Pleasant, N. J.—Classes in land 
scape and figure painting and design. 

Catalogue on Request 
7003 Grand Central Terminal, New York 


OOL 


: SCH 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Booklet. 


GIRLS’ CAMPS 


Teela-Wooket Camps 


“The Horseback Camps’? for girls under 18. 
Every girl learns to 
tennis—a 300 


ride. Swimming, golf, 
acre wonderland in the heart of 
the Green Mountains. All sports. No Extras. 


Camp Idlewild for Boys on Lake Winnepesaukee 
is under the same management, Booklets. 


MR. and MRS. C. A. ROYS 
10 Bowdoin Street Cambridge, Mass. 


ALOHA CLUB 


A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN 

All sports. Crafts. Horseback riding. 

Excellent golf. Address Mrs. E. L. 

Gulick, 77 Addington Road, Brookline, 

Mass. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 


for boys 7-16. On campus of 
Tome School in famous Sus- 
quehannock Indian country. 


190 acres. Tents, Lodge. Catalog. 


CAM Director: Adviser: 


Mrs. 1. T. Bagley Murray P. Brush, Ph.D. 
Maryland, Port Deposit, Tome School 


MUSIC 


Obie Cilebeland Tustitute 
nf ([)usic 


Summer School, June 21-Aug. 1 


Complete courses under the regular faculty for 


beginners, advanced students and_ teachers. 
Summer work may be credited as one quarter 
of full year towards certificate of diploma. 


Attractive Residence for out of town students. 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, director 
2827 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


M an ch COLLEGE 


OF MUSIC 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. Full courses 
in all branches of the musical art. Classical 
dancing, physical training, expression, languages, 
art and .Special Courses offered in academics. 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, exten- 
sive campus. Swimming pool, gymnasium, golf 
and horseback riding. 

Catalog on request. 
academics and music to girls under 14. 
special form. 

14th session opens Seplember oth 


Address, MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
College Park Box F, Staunton, Va. 


Frank T. Molony 


Conservatory of Music, Dancing & Dramatic Arts, 


Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cello, Sight Reading, Dra- 
matics, Operatic Coaching, Languages, Composition, 
Dancing inall its branches. Childrenaspecialty. Excel- 
lent instruction. Inquire now for special summer rates, 
110 West 85 St., N. Y. Tel. Susquehanna 10041 


We offer special courses in 
Write for 


MASTER INSTITUTE 


OF UNITED ARTS 
MUSIC— PAINTING — SCULPTURE 


ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 

= BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 

310 Riverside Drive (cor. 103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 
——__ eee ee 


APPLIED ARTS 


costume Abe in de Like 


Abas de tece 


browns designers 
597-599 fifth ave(nue, nlew york 


MISS BLANCHE REDDY) MAN ERe 

Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 
All phases from elementary to full mastery of 
costume design and illustration are taughtin 
shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 
Special Courses Planned for Teachers 
Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions 
Our sales department disposes of student 
work. Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the course. 
Ethel Traphagen 


200 West 57th St. New York 
McDowell Dressmaking& Millinery School 
Designing Individual Instruction in Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Dressmaking Also for Personal Use. Day and 

Evening Classes. No branches. 


Pattern-cutting 


Call_ or Write for Particulars. 
Est. 1876 


71 West 45th Street, New York 


SECRETARIAL 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 
A school of unusual character and distinctive 
purpose, New York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 Marlboro Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 
Residence School in Boston 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The Sargent School *fhysic:! 


Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request- 
L.W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


GRACE G. GIRARD 


Scientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 


GOLF 
PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 


Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. 

Albert G. Elphick & Co., Inc. 

135 W. 72nd St., New York Trafalgar 2712 


JULY, 1926 


DRAMATICS 


! 


MERICAN ACADEMY | (i 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America's Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Fourth Season of Six Weeks’ 
TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE 


IN STAGE CRAFT, PLAY DIRECTING AND 
ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
Begins July 12 
Next regular Term starts October 25th 
Also Dramatic Extension Courses in co-operation 
with COLUMBIA UNIVERSI 
ee aloras and information, Dramatic Courses. 
Room 262 G CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


eH 


Edith Coburn Noyes School 
Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 


Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 
Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Epirn Cosurn Novss, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 


Enroll now for the fall term of the 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum. 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices. 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 


TECHNIQUE of 


GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Summer Courses 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Richard Boleslavsky, Director 
announces the opening of the Fall Term 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL on October_4, 1926. For 
information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 
Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage Mechanics, 
Play Construction and Directing, etc. Two-year course. 
Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker's com- 
panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Reoom 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


of its 


The musicians and schools of music 
listed in these pages are heartily recom- 
mended by The Condé Nast Educational 
Bureau. We know them and shall gladly 
tell you more about them if you desire 
to write to us for information. : 


DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


dancing, kicking, limbering, 


Acrobatics, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“*To Miss O'Neill I owe my uccess:) 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF 2ussian toga 


SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DE REVUELT STUDIOS 


{1 West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings, Tango, Fox Trot, 
Waltz, Charleston, Open (10-10) 
Trial 2 lessons $5. 


Schuyler 9631 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Intensive Summer Courses beginning July 
Fifth. _ Short Evening Courses Always Open. 

Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W. 28th St., N.Y. 


Arts & Crafts 
HERALDRY. YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS authenticateu 


at Library of Congress, emblazone:| in colors, and 
framed size 8 x 10. $10.00. Address, Bert Force, 
Croydon Inn, Washington, District of Columbia 


Auction Bridge 


INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
Expert personal instruc- 


SHEPARD'S STUDIO, 
College of Auction Bridge. 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Speetal_ course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 


WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE 


by the one authority to whom other experts 
concede first place. Everything that the be- 
ginner or expert ought to know about Bridge. 
WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZED 1926 LAWS 
The greatest Auction book yet written. Price 
$2.50 at all bookshops or from the following, 
F. A. Stokes Company, 443-4th Avenue, New York 


SOLOBID—The new solitaire game based on Auction 
Bridge. Willimprove your auction. Instruction sheets 
$1.00 ppd. Money back if not satisfied. Solobid Pub. 
Co., 315 Union Trust Bldg., Rochester, N. Y 


A ro 2 > 

Beads & Beaded Bags 

‘Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bs Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y 


Beauty Culture 
‘MME. MAYS’ treatments 


contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- | 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 
50 West 49th St., N. Bryant 9426, Booklet 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR ~ removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician, This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request Dr. Roebling Geyser 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut Street 


MME. JULIAN'S HAIR DESTROYER  eradi- 
eates all superfluous hair (with the roots) 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5Sist Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3. nd for literature. Address 


Inc. 8&8 East 


Books 


FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, 1 
Bromfield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for all who follow the work of our thinking young 
writers 2.50 at bookshops, Stokes, Publisher 


New York 


Marjorie Dork, 


49th Street, 


Louis 


for satisfactorily restoring | 


A reference directory of uniform adver- 
tisements classified for the convenience of 


the reader. Advertising rates upon request 


’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 


Shoppers’ & Buyers 


Flesh Rech ee ont. 


THIN-U REDUCING CREAM—No Dieting; no 
exercising; Stainless; Greaseless; Harmless; Van- 
ishing immediately. 8 Oz. Jar $3.75. Prepaid. Special 
Price to Dealers. Thin-U Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. __¥- 


Furs 


ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order your furs 
direct from where the fur is trapped Old Ivory 
Beads—Indian Curios of all kinds. Write for in- 
formation. Vance R. Macdonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gon uns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 


for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


furnitu 


Graphology 


Understand Yourself & Others. Handwriting scientifi- 
cally analyzed, Send written page & $1. for list of domi- 
nant characteristics & talents—or $5 for complete anal- 
ysis. Scio, Petrus Stuyvesant Club, 129 E. 10th St., N.Y. 
WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy ‘‘Hand-Reading 
Today’, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars, ete. $1.00, Write for free 
description. — _Btokes_ Co., 442-4th Avenue, N. Y. City 


Hair Goods 
MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 


and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. _: 29° East 48th St., N. Y Mur. Hill 5737 


Hair & 


RYs alp ee 


LOSS OF HAIR—Don't 


ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE fear baldness, New 
We bring the service of the city bookshon wherever growths of hair stimulated. Alopecia, dandruff, 
your vacation may take you. | Send for book Notes No. 8. eczema relieved-—by a noted European Hair Spe- 
'Post- Box Book Service, 15 W. 44th St., clalist. Women treated Satisfaction assured. 
—— — Examination free. Call D. R. Roman—342 West 
Ci ae paises New York City, New York. Hours 
Mornings 10—12. Afternoons 3—8, Telephone 
igarettes Watkins 4532 One _ visit will convince Be 
MIDI CINQ. A perfumed intinction that clears the | — Si = 
cigarette, scents the room with a delicate odor, and ry a 
makes smoking more delightful. Non-injurions. $3.00 Jewelry and Precious Stones 
149 West 4th St., Greenwi OR a ————— = = 
————_— ne = TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
D r pawelse Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
ancmg ss Guaranty Trust Bidg., 522—5th Ave., N..Y. C 
ALVIENE, teacher of Frec and Adele Astaire, SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
Evelyn Law, Marie Saxon. Dancers with Pavlowa diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
and others. Write to Secretary, Extension 22, | antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at_once. Address 
Alviene University, 43° Wert. 72nd Street, New York 146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
(im ‘i ——- ra BECHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, 
ew ork City, New York, Pearls—Jewelry— 
Flesh is Aus Silver. We also buy from responsible  per- 
: sons, Fifth floor—Rooms fifty and__ fifty-one 
WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT panes Deis = Sa — 
youthful figure, vigor and health, Colon irriga- Vite 
tion, Results euaranteed, Finlandia Health Studio, Miscellaneous 


17 East 45th St., New York Tel, Murray Hill 3068 


? 


@ 


To know what to read, to know 
what to see, to know what to 
hear; 


To know how and where to 
travel; 


For expert advice about 
schools in America, or abroad; 


For information 


practical I 
about shops or shopping in 
New York, Paris, or London; 


Address 
without fee or obligation, 
the Information Editors of 


VANITY FAIR 
23 West 44th St., New York City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’ Ss Second Book of Interiors, 
just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker, 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 
schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures 
and overdrapes—portfolios of good interiors from 
fine houses—lists of decorators. All this for 
$5.00 from your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from 
House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los, Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN. 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


Perfumes 


EXQUISITE PERFUMES SPECIALLY BLENDED 
to express your personality. Each odeur created in 
your presence. No stock perfumes used—You have 
the privilege of scenting different perfumes and 
making personal choice. To assure absolute privacy, 
telephone for special appointment. Nayan, Par- 
fumerie Armin Degener, 389 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N, Y, Telephone, 


Ashland 0186-0187 | 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St, N. ¥. Bryant 7615 
‘MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed, Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 
PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 


The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
586-5th Ave. (het, 47-48th Sts.) N.¥. Bryant 9964 
LAMBERTI—Commended by Beauty Editors and 


Fashionable Women for Creating Modish Hair Bobs. 
Artistic Permanent Waves. Natural Hair Tints. 
3934 B'way at 165th St. (5th Ave. Bus) Billings 1704 


‘ELI ET CAMILLE —Formerly with Desfossé and 


the Claridge Hotel, Paris. Masters in all branches 


of the art of hair dressing. 18 East 49th Street, 
New York City. T Telephone Murray Hill 7740-7741 
Stationery 
HAMMERMILL Ripple Finish ‘ANNOUNCEMENTS 
with Baronial Envelopes. 13 colors Size 
when folded 4% x 4%. Printed. four sides 
any color of ink. Two hundred fifty sets 
at $15.50. Five 1 sets at $19.60. One 
thousand sets at Add 5% for postage. 
Excess will be refunded. Address The Piper Shop 
Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


wimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods Exclusive pool, expert instruction. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St ¥, UF Igar 3162—Susq. $140 


SWIMMING G RANTEED, two styles, crawl and 
back strokes $ 0. Private instructions 9 to 9. 
Daily. Booklet V, 2561 Broadway corner 96th St., 
Topel Swimming § 


Topel | hool, Telephone Riverside 0440 


Unusual Gifts 


Extraordinary objects from the European art centres, 
ond unusual novelties exclusive to my own studio, 
will tee the heart of the connoisseur. Rena 
Rosenthal, 520 Mad. Ave., nr. 53rd St., New _York 


UNUSUAL G GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
made at our own studios. A visit will convince you 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. Fourth St., New York City 


FOR SUMMER GIFT-SHOP BUYER. Distinctive 
novelties, antiques, decorations. Boxes, lamps, shades, 
opaline glass materials, ete. Monthly i 
Ford Tarpley Inc., 156 East 49th St., New York City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’SSECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillaved Southern ones—all as the _ best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to build. 
Interesting. Practical. Beautiful Convenient. 
$4.00 from your bookseller, or $4.20 by mail 
from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 


W ae ee 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del Book 


Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St.. Richmond. Va. 


IF YOU WILL 
TELL US 


The age of the child 
to be placed in school 


The location you 
prefer 


The subjects of study 
to be stressed 


The 


approximate 
tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 
suitable schools 


CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th St., New York City 
Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 


CALIFORNIA 


Coronado Beach 
Hote! del Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
Tia Juana. Land, bay or ocean sports, Costume Balls. 
Nightly entertainment. Mel S. Wright, Manager. 
Del Monte 


De! Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- | 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Santa Barbara 
Miramar Hotel and 40 bungalows, American plan, 


Bathing Jolf.’ Fishing. Down by the surf. H. J. 
Doulton, Manager. 
Santa Cruz 
Casa Def Rey. On a wonderful beach, in a most 


favored locality for climate, scenic beauty, and out- 
door recreation. Write for interesting pamphlet. 


COLORADO 


Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. 


A Swiss Chalet in the Rocky 


Mountains Altitude 8000 feet. Riding horses. 
Address, Edwin F. Welz. 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Griswold Hotel. A family resort of refinement 
and culture. One of the finest seaside hotels in 
America. All outdoor sports available, 
Light House Inn. long Island Sound shore. 


Luxurious estate. Golf, boat re 
bathing. Garage. Splendid roads. 

Oswegatchie House and Cottages, at Waterford. 
Select family resort. Salt water bathing, ‘Tennis, 
golf and dancing. It. W. Manwaring, Prop. 


Pine Orchard 


Sheldon House and Bungalows on the 
Long Island Sound. All outdoor sports. 
May to October, Exclusive patronage. 


, ocean fishing and 
Historic region, 


Shore of 
Open from 


Woodmont 


Anderson Towers. Directly on Long Island Sound. 
Accessible to Yale. Highest University references. 
Trensient and Season Guests All Summer Sports, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Grafton—Conn. Ave. & de 
and American Plan.  Ixcellent 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. Moderate charges. 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 


Sales. 
location, 


European 
Modern 


FLORIDA 
Miami Beach 


Roney Plaza Hotel. A superior Wuropean plan, 
ocean front hotel of luxury and refinement; operated 
the year ‘round for exclusive patrons, 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago's smart life. 

Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Vark’s 640 acres at S6th Street. 


MAINE 

Ogunquit 
Cliff House and Cottages, by the sea. All shore 
sports Ocean view from every room. Booklets 


upon request, 


Sparkhawk Hall. Finest summer resort on coast. 


Beautiful bathing beach, Write for folder. J. BE, 
Goodenough, Manager. 
Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan, 


Prout’s Neck 


Black Point Inn. New with 
In an exclusive cottage colony, 
bathing. 


every convenience, 
Golt, sailing, ocean 


South Casco 


Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 
cabins. American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 
sports. Excellent motoring. Season April to November, 


York Cliffs 


Passaconaway Inn. Overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, 
Cape Neddick harbor ant river. Golf, swimming. 
boating, fishing and dancing. Excellent service 


THE 


CONDE 


NAST 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


OST of us will travel some place this summer. Many of us 
will seek new and interesting vacation scenery—those allur- 
ing spots we have always wished to visit, but which, for one 
reason or another, we have had to postpone seeing and enjoying. 
In contemplating such a trip we are always confronted with a choice 
of hotels and a decision is a serious problem, for exceptional accom- 
modations, cuisine and service are absolutely essential. 


One way to be sure of the very best is to write for reservations 
to those hotels whose advertising is displayed in the pages of this 
. re . . => | : ’ 
magazine, or, if you wish, write to the Condé Nast Travel Bureau, 
23 West 44th Street, New York City. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 
The Lord Jeffrey. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year, L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 


Bernardston 


Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 
refinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
food. Main route to White Mountains, Golf. 


Boston 


Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Ixcellent cuisine. 

Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenue, Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Duxbury 
Powder Point Hall. Select 


Seashore and country combined, 
Write for booklet, 


family patronage. 
All summer sports, 


Lenox 
Curtis Hotel in the Berkshires, golf, swimming, 
tennis, saddle horses. Booklet and auto maps on 
request, 
Marblehead 
New Fountain Inn. ‘The finest location on the 


North Shore. Directly on the ocean. Summer sports, 
Write for booklet. I. I’. Anderson, Prop. 


New Bedford 


New Bedford Hotel. Overlooking Buzzards Bay, A 
charming, modern, fireproof hotel, located at the gate- 
way to the delightful quaintness of historic Cape Cod, 


Plymouth 
Mayflower Inn. Cape Cod'’s finest hotel. At 
Manomet Point, directly on ocean, Two golf 
courses, TEyery recreational facility, 
Rockport 
_ Turks Head Inn. Directly on the ocean, <All 
facilities for comfort and enjoyment. Golf and all 
other summer sports. 
Stockbridge 
Red Lion Inn. Heaton Hall. ‘Two finely ap- 
pointed Hotels in the Berkshires, Golf and all 


sports, Booklet and map on request, 
Swampscott 
New Ocean House. 
ful natural scenery, 
radius of few miles, 


Location endowed with beauti- 
_ Seven good golf clubs within 
Sea Bathing. Unexcelled cuisine. 


Templeton 


One of the most beautiful hotels 


Templeton Inn. 
125 rooms, 75 with private baths, 


in New England. 


1500 ft, above sea level. Outdoor sports. Dancing. 
Winchendon 

Toy Town Tavern. 18 hole Donald Ross Golf 

Course, Mother Goose dining room. Saddle horses, 

Swimming Pool. Orchestra. Pine Wooded Trails. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Wasily accessible to Minnesota's 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bethlehem (White Mountains) 


Columbia Hotel. A modern and pleasantly located 
mountain hotel, specializing in hospitality, good 
food, cleanliness, and practical service. Golf. Booklet. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) 


Gorham 


Mt. Madison House. Inthe White Mountains. 
tennis, music, dancing, mountain climbing, 


Golf, 
Hot and 


-cold running water or private bath in each room, 
Hanover 

The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. Ele- 
vator and modern appointments, Golf, tennis, 
saddle horses, 

Lake Sunapee 

Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cottages. Overlooking 

the lake and mountains, Elevation 1200 feet, All 


summer sports, Booklet on request. 
Portsmouth 

Rockingham Hotel. IFinest hotel East of Boston, 
Don’t fail to visit Old Portsmouth, Write for 
folder, Rockingham Hotel Company. 

The Wentworth, by the sea. The de luxe resort 
hotel of the North Atlantic coast. Season June 24 
to September 18. John P. Tilton, Manager, 

Walpole 


Walpole Inn, A 
accommodations for 
Situated 


modern house with comfortable 
permanent and transient guest. 
in a beautiful old New England town. 


Whitefield 


Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October, 
Outdoors, every opportunity for all Kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine, Charming appointments, 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated neur all attractions, 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
way. ‘Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Sea Bright 


Peninsu!a House. Nearest ocean resort to N. Y. C, De- 
lightful location, private beach, tennis, golf. Commut- 
ing by Sandy Took Steamers, rail or motor. M, E, Burke, 


Spring Lake 
The Essex and Sussex. Directly on ocean front. 


A resort hotel of distinctive superiority, famed 
for service and cuisine, Opens June 19th. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Thousand Island House, situated amidst sixty miles 
of picturesque islands—''The Venice of America’. 
Golf, tennis, swimming, ete. Send for booklet. 


Bellport, Long Island 


The Bell Inn. A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports, Week- 
end and permanent guests. 

Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tial hotel. Excellent location. Refined clientele, 
All reasonable amusements, Golf available. 


East Aurora 


The Roycroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Buffalo, Sports. Booklet on request, 


Lake George (Bolton Landing) 


Sagamore Club Hotel. Located on largest, most pie- 
turesque island in beautiful Lake George. Excellent 
cuisine. Golf links, Complete recreational facilities. 


New York City 


Hotel Laurelton, 147 West 55th St. 
Near Seventh Ave. Away from noises of traffic, yet 
in heart of city. Subway at door, Reasonable rates, 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park, 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day, 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located, 

The Plaza a foremost place amfng the heauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights, 4 minutes 


from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square, 
Chirk St. Express Station in Hotel. 


Tdeal location, 


VANITY FAIR 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 


New York City (Cont.) 


Hotel St. James, 
off Broadway. A 
favored 


West. Forty-Mifth Street 
hotel of quiet dignity, 
by women traveling without escort. 


just 
much 


Tho Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 
Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 


very heart of social New York, 


Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue, The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 


The Touraine, 9 FE. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Town House Hotel, 71 Central Park West, An 
exclusive hotel on the West Side. Overlooking 
Central Park at 67th Street. 


Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. 
International Highway. 
horses, tennis, boating, 


Unique Adirondack resort on 
Steam heated. Golf, saddle 
fishing. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignifled but friendly; luxurious 


but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 


OHIO 


Columbus 


The Neil House, Now the leading hotel, opposite 


the State Capitol, offers unexcelled facilities to 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 
TEXAS 
El Paso 
Hotel Paso del Norte, 121 Paso’s Finest, Western 


hospitality. 
minutes from 


Golting. 
historie, 


365 days every year. Five 
enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 


VERMONT 


Manchester 
Equinox House, Eqwanok Country Club, New 18 


hole golf course under construction, bathing, saddle 
horses. A, b. Martin, Manager. 


Old Bennington 
Catamount Tavern. Tn the Green Mountains, An 


exclusive hotel with delightfully beautiful interiors. 
Each room or suite equipped with private bath, Golf, 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.”’ 
CANADA 
New Brunswick 
The Algonquin at St. Andrews by the Sea, Com- 
fortable amidst luxurious surroundings. Two or- 


chestras. Swimming, fishing, horseback riding, golf, 


Quebec, Quebec 
The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 


sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort, 


FRANCE 
Evian 
Hotel Royal et Splendide. 


Carlton Hotels Group, London, 
Honry Emery. 18 hole golf. 


AMliated to the Ritz- 
Managing Directeur; 
Paris 


Hotel Continental. One of the chief centers of 


American life in Paris. Luxurious, Every com- 
fort. Renowned cuisine. 
ITALY 
Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 


in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. Garden- 


garage. E, del Gatto, Manager, 
Lido 

Grand Hotel des Bains. First rate hotol, situated 
on the sea coast, Luxurious but unpretentious, 
All facilities for the guests’ enjoyment, 

Grand Hotel Lido. Open throughout the year, 
Excellont situation near steamer landing. Cool, re- 
freshing, and delightfully suited to family life. 

Hotel Villa Regina, Here one may delight in the 


privileges of a private home, Lovely location he- 
tween the lagoon and the sea, Select clientele. 


Naples 


Excelsior Hotel Maison de luxe. A model of com- 
fort and sumptuous’ furnishing, Unique situation 
and easily accessible. Open all year, 
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A New Continent for the Traveler 


ZEALAND 


AUSTRALIA 


C India To these fascinating Oriental countries, RAYMOND-WHITCOMB have now added 
Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania © New Guinea—an important > extraordinarily interesting section 
of the globe e~ For the first time in cruise-history the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE of last winter visited 
these “Lands Down Under”—and all the «Asiatic countries of other cruises +» Next winter's cruise will 
follow the same attractive C7 comprehensive route—with several notable additions. 


The RaymondzWhitcomb 
ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE , 


Sailing from New York, Odober 14, 1926— from 
Los Angeles, Ofober 29 — from San Francisco, Oétober 31 


Hig bts before was such a complete or alluring cruise- 
program devised > There are visits to all 6 conti- 
nents; to 21 countries or colonies; to 60 cities ¢? famous 
places — Japan, with its ancient temples ¢ its flowers; 
China, with its seething cities, the most fantastic in the 
world; quaint Korea, the Hermit Kingdom; India, with 
its relics of old emperors ¢ its countless pilgrims; the 
great Australasian cities (Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Auck- 
land, Wellington ¢ Hobart); New Zealand’s spectacular 


fjords (Milford, Bligh & George Sounds); the Maori Coun- 
try; Rotorua & the wonderful Geyser Land in North Island; 
the Philippines; Java; New Guinea; Ceylon; Egypt; Greece; 
Italy @ France This is the only cruise to visit every 
country at its best season @& then to reach Exrope in time 
for Spring Travel + On the 20,000 ton ‘‘Carinthia,” the 
newest Cunard liner—designed especially for cruising 
¢® without question the finest cruise-ship in the world 
today > Rates, $2,250 ¢ upward. 


Send for the Booklet— ‘Round the World Cruise 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISEsssROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Ir COVERS the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half c+» It visits the great cities —‘Rio de Janeiro, 

Buenos Aires, Montevideo C7 Santiago — the Straits of Magellan (7 the towering ~Andes—the Indian (Country of the West Coast, picturesque 

old Gma @7 the mysterious Inca Ruins in Peru crs Truly a wonderful opportunity really to see South America x9 On the popular Cunard 
liner ‘' Caconia.’’ Rates, $975 €7 upward c+ Send for the booklet— ‘Round South America. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices : 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


New York PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 


ae) 
— 1 
ee gx!) NEW ) 
TASMANIA ' : ) 
CRA a have given ‘Round the World travelers a new continent + Until last year, 4 
Round the World Cruises were chiefly tours of Asia, Japan, China, the ‘Philippines, Java, Ceylon 
4 
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Camps 4 
Are Canadian 
Pacific Rockies - 


re pie 
They’ve got it! 


ND youU—don’t look for it 

in a doctor’s office, a bot- 

tle, or an orchestra. Here’s its 
home—among the sky-high 
mountains with snow on top 
—near the million-ton gla- 
ciers—blowing from the ice- 
cold spun-glass waterfalls— 
tingling in the early mornings 
when the deer come down to 
talk to the ponies and the 
moose swim in the lake—in 
the breath of firs—around the 
campfire when the stars come 
out, near enough to touch... 


HE Canadian Pacific runs 

through the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, close by 
these Camps—where you and 
I, and the professor, and the 
college boys, and the girls 
who love to ride and climb 
can come and take the moun- 
tains straight-——without hurt- 
ing anybody’s bank account. 


Bungalow Camps, each 

with its specialty. But all 
with mountains, A-1 kitchens 
—and pep chained up and 
ramping to be taken for a 
canter. . .andtaken home to 
last another year. 


Send for the Bungalow Camp 

Booklet. Pick your favorite. 

Write for reservations...and 
watch the pep grow! 


For information and rates 
mention B.C.— ] 


Canadian Pacific 
Hotel Department 
Windsor Station Montreal 
Or local Canadian Pacific Offices 


XDSL TR AS TAA 


Aldwych House, Aldwych 


e THE CONDE NAST TRAVELS Ee RVICE 


Twenty-nine thousand miles—around the world—all 
the way by sea! Of course the ship’s the thing. 


The Belgenland is a particularly pleasant cruise home 
because she has the activity of a country club, and the 
refinements of a home. She is the largest liner that 
ever sailed round the world—and the finest. 

Sixty cities,infourteenlands. The Belgenland sails west. 
Each at its brightest, loveli' ward from New York Dec. 
est season. Japan, China, 14, Los Angeles Dec. 30, San 


India, Egypt, France, Italy. Francisco Jan. 2. Returns to 
A whole world of beauty. New York Apr. 24. 


For detailed information address Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New 


York; American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York, or other 
offices or agencies of either company. 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARI 
in cooperation wit. (GES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CG [\{/ 


DO YOU KNOW 


that The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
has offices in 


NEW YORK ... LONDON ... PARIS? 


HESE offices are organized for the sole purpose of 

rendering—without any charge whatsoever—a gen- 
uine personal service to the friends of Vogue, Vanity Fair 
and House & Garden. 
Visit them or write to them. Let them suggest interesting 
resorts, tell you about smart hotels, where to dine, how 
to shop, and the best ways to travel... . They will appre- 

ciate the privilege of being able to add in any way 
to your pleasure, profit or convenience, 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


LONDON NEW YORK PARIS 
23 West 44th Street 


THE 


ESSEX & SUSSEX 


SPRING LAKE NEW JERSEY 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
NOW OPEN 


RESORT HOTEL of distinctive superiority. 
Two 18-hole golf courses. Hot and cold salt water 
in all baths. Furnished cottages with hotel service. 


C. $8. KROM, Manager 


Booklet, Floor Plan 
and Rates on 
application 


2, rue Edouard VII 


“The call of the 
BERKSHIRE HILLS”’ 


Send for this booklet describ- 
ing the famous lake and hill 
country of western 
Massachusetts. All out- 

\. door sports—accom- 
modations to 


suit every va- 
cation budget. 


bribed Stine. 
FERENCE 
Information Bureau, Box 9B, Pittsfield, Mass. 


VENICE 
HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI 


The world renowned hostelry 


GRAND HOTEL 


The leading House on the Grand Canal 
HOTEL REGINA 


The high class residential House 


ROLLS - ROYCE 
CARS 


Wuen in New York enjoy:a Rolls- 
Royce. Experienced, uniformed 
chauffeurs. Cars available day or 
night, to go any distance—Wash- 
ington, The Berkshires, Cape Cod, 
Maine, etc. Write for booklet A 
for full information, including rates. 
Telephone Stillwell 7100. 


Rorts-Roycr Rentinc Co., 
Queensboro Plaza, New York 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-ANCHOR new oi! burners 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives 
and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss ‘‘California”’ sailing Jan. 19 


7th cruise, including Havana, Panama. 
Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 
17 days Japan and China, Manila, Java, 
Burma, option 18 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. 
Europe stop-overs. 
23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
South America Cruise 
including the Mediterranean 
Feb.. 5; 86 days, $800 to $2300. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation ona trip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory, 

: _ HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
“+>. 451 Montgomery St, San Francisco 


<a 


Ves Book of Etiquette, 
by the editors of Vogue, treats 
of social conventions with a dis- 
tinction and charm that no other 
book on the subject may even 
claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own this book 
which speaks with the authority of 
Vogue's long experience as arbi- 
ter of social contacts. Four dollars, 
postpaid. 


VO. GUE 


Greenwich Connecticut 
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TEL be OND HEN AST OER AVL OER VICE 31 


Inquire for.. 


full information — finest service Round the World 


To the 
Cradle of Civilization 


Never such a Mediterranean Cruise! Your 
dream-ship—Empress of France — 18,350 gross 
tons, puts out of New York on February 12th. 
Then, with Madeira, unfolds a panorama of 
history, of beauty, of wonder. You'll visit Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, Athens, Constantinople 
and Beirut, the Holy Land, Egypt, Cattaro (Jugo 
Slavia) and splendid Venice, Naples, Monaco, 
France and England....And always, on ship or 
shore, Canadian Pacific’s thoughtful manage- 
ment will add to your enjoyment of this mag- 
nificent adventure. Fascinating excursions at all 
ports included in fare.... For choice accommoda- 
tions, book earlier. Literature from your local 
agent, or Canadian Pacific, N. Y., 344 Madison 
Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Boulevard; Mon- 
treal, 141 St. James St. Other principal cities in 
U.S.A. and Canada. Personal service if desired. 


EMPRESS OF 
FRANCI 


A cruise favorite. 
For greater com- 
fort only a limited 
portion of her capa- 
city will be booked 
for this cruise. 


The ship isthe Em- 
press of France. 
18,350 gross tons. 
Twice chosen 
for voyages by the 
Prince of Wales. 


From New York- Feb. 12 


—_ ¢ 


Darjeeling, India . 


Gorgeous views of towering peaks, clad in glittening ics. Hereare'’ TheSnows’’ from The Mall, 
and each land contributes its own strange beauties and adventures 


$1250 


€ 


and up — including meals, accommodations 
and transportation — 22 ports, 14 countries 


OUND THE WORLD— 110 days of 
R glorious adventure. You may 
make the complete circuit aboard one 
of the feat liners of the DOLLAR 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 

Or you may stopover wherever you 
choose for two weeks, four weeks, or 
longer, continuing 
on another ship ex- 
actly like the one on 
which you started. 

Thus you can have 
aunique opportunity 
to visit Honolulu, 
Japan, China, Philip- 
pines,Malaya,Ceylon, 
India, Egypt, France, 
Italy, Boston, New 
York, Havana, Pana- 
ma Canal, California. 
See the beauties of these lands. Shop 
in strange bazars where rich treasures 
are to be discoveredand bargained for. 
The people, the architecture, the gor- 
geous reminders of an ancient civiliz- 
ation, the mysticism. 

Go Round the World. It is the trip 
of all trips. And go in rare comfort 
aboard a palatial President Liner. They 
are broad of beam, steady and com- 
fortable. Luxuri- 
ous in appoint- 
ments, All com- 
modious outside 
rooms. 


Baroness Vir- 

inia von Strom- 
bach Horn wrote 
us after a trip, “I 
have just made 
the Round the 
World trip from 
New York to Na- 
ples, my home, 
on the Dollar 
liner, ‘President Harrison.’ The ship 
is fine in every way. I shall certainly 


Tiny Japanese Nurses 


Luxurious Public Rooms 


speak in highest praise of the Dollar 
Steamship Line to friends in Europe.” 
Similar letters of appreciation have 
come from hundreds of people who 
have used this service, among whom 
are Ezra H. Fitch, of Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York City, F. P. Harned, 
Manager, Transport- 
ation Department, 
Rockefeller Foundz- 
tion, Roy Carruthers, 
Managing- Director, 
Book-CadillacHotel, 
Detroit, Rear-Admi- 
ral E. B. Rogers, U.S. 
Navy, Peter B. Kyne, 
John W. Hicks, Jr., 
Managing - Director, 
Paramount Pictures, 
Sydney, Australia. 
And the entire trip, including a ser- 
vice that wins praise of such seasoned 
travelers, costs about what you spend 
at home. Foras littleas $11.37 per day 
you can go Round the World. Fares 
range from $1250 to $3500 per capita. 
One of these President Liners sails 
every Saturday from San Francisco 
(every two weeks from Boston, New 
Yorkand nineteen other world ports). 
Plan now your 
trip. Ask for com- 
plete details. Let 
us give youinfor- 
mation on shore 
trips, accommo- 
dations in the in- 
terior cities, train 
schedules, fares. 
Go to any ticket 
or tourist agent, 
any office listed 
below or write to a 
us direct for liter- Summer Palace, near Peking 
ature and any in- 
formation or help you may desire to 
complete your itinerary. 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City + 177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago + 101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 
514 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, California 

ST Hugh Mackenzie, G.P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, California 


“rhe Sunshine Belt to the Orient’? 


WORLD'S GREATE 


VEL SYSTEM 
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THE CONDE NAST TRAVERS Sane 


VANITY FAIF 


is time take 
in the WHOLE 
PACIFIC COAST 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
& PUGET SOUND 


Mount Rainier 
Vancouver Island 
Sailing 

Salmon Fishin 


Motoring 


CALIFORNIA 
Yose 
La. 
Mz. Shasta 


San Francisco 


le 


e Tahoe 


MAWAIL 
View the Volcano in Safety Golf 
Outrigger Canoeing 


Surfboarding 


Snow-capped mountains and 
yucca-studded deserts; fishing — 
real fishing—for trout and salmon 
and tuna; motoring over endless 
miles of paved highways through 
orange orchards, avenues of palms 
and cedar-fragrant forests; bathing 
at glorious sunny beaches. Golf on 
a course by the sea today — mile- 
high tomorrow! 


And Hawatt—scenic cli- 
max of this perfect holiday — 
is only five or six days beyond. 
Sail direct from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 
couver. Come back by another 
route if you like. $300 or $400 
additional will cover every ex- 
pense of round trip from Pacific 
Coast, including hotels, a visit 
to Kilauea Volcano, amuse- 
ments and sightseeing. Write 
today for all booklets. 


TOURIST BUREAU 


217 McCann BLpDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
346 ForT STREET, HONOLULU, HAwaln, U. S. A. 
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EXCELSIOR PALACE HOTEL 
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Maison de Luxe. Private Beach. 


GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


Strictly first class. Private Beach. 


HOTEL VILLA 


REGINA 


First class. Very select clientele. 


GRAND HOTEL LIDO 


First class. View on the Lagoon and V enice. 


BOOKLETS FROM: Compagnia Italiana 


Grandi Alberghi—Venice. 
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‘THE FASHIONABLE 


SEASIDE RESORT 


A ten minutes trip 
by boat from the ro- 
mantically picturesque 
Venice. Season APRIL- 
OCTOBER. Extraordi- 
nary performances 
(organized by Max 
Reinhardt, Brunel- 
leschi, 

Rovescalli). 
Balls. Fashion reviews. 
International Tennis 
Tournaments June- 
September 1926. Golf, 
yachting, riding. 


Summer d ys 


at Virginia Hot 


Springs 


aver 
a cool 66 


eC 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virgi i 


Special summer rates on request 


Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave, 


CHICAGO 


Under THE BLACKSTONE Management 


& 


HE distinctive charm of Tue 

Drake attracts many who 
are “‘at home”’ in the famous hotels 
the world over. 


Pee cee tee tae ee ee ae 


Are you interested in foreign 
travel? Would you like something 
more than time table and guide 
book help in planning a tour? 
Then consult Tue Draxe Foreign 
Travel Department, with offices in 
London and Paris. A totally differ- 
ent kind of service. Write! 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway — 
An hotel of quiet dignity. having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all best 
shops. Rates and hooklet on application. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN 


“The Thing” 
at NEWPORT 


To have a good time is “‘the 
thing” at Newport, and 
there’s every facility to make 
your summer just one joyous 
adventure after another. 


Wonderful beaches 
Colonial landmarks 
Golf and Tennis 
Yachting and Fishing 
Rhode Island Clam Bakes 
Famous Cliff Walk 
Delightful breezes 
Sea Food in variety 
New Hotel Accommodations 


FREE BOOKLET 


Illustrated booklet sent 
on request. Address 


NEWPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Newport, Rhode Island 
(a EE CORR SS 
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Cunard S.S. ScyTHa’ 
5th Annual Cruise de Luxe 


ant 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 

Limited to 400 Guests 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Palermo, 
Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, 
Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediter- 
ranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every 
respect it is unsurpassed. Prearranged shore excursions at every port 
included in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. U1 

usually long stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 


ee , returning via S. S. “Aquitania’’, ‘‘Mauretania”, 
“ fox ‘ 

Luxury Cruises Berengaria”’, or any Cunard Line Steamer. 

to the Full information on request, Early reservation advisable 


West Indies 
by luxurious 
|S.S.‘‘Veendam”’ 
Sailings Jan., 
Feb. and March 
Frank Tourist Co. 
in cooperation with 
Holland-America 
Line 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
(Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York 
Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Boston: 33 Devonshire St. 


Los Angeles: At Bank of Ameriza 
San Francisco: 582 Market St. 


Eve 
joNcatey 
Soort. 


at these hotels 


Gotr? None better. 
Horseback riding, lawn 
bowls, tennis, salt and 
fresh water fishing, bil- 
liards, pool, dancing— 
mame your recreation. 


Chief Justice Taft says: 
“The air there exhilarates 
like champagne, without 
the effect of the “morning 
after.”” 


Genial companionship, 
too. The Manoir Riche- / 
lieu and Hotel Tadousac 
are famous hotels on the 
lowerSt. Lawrence,visited 
by notable people. 


For information, rates and hand- 
somely illustrated booklets,com- 
municate with any of the fol- 
lowing: 
110 West 42nd St., N.Y. 
Joun O. Evans, Manager, 
Manoir Richelieu, Pointe-au-Pic. Que. 


R. B. Kay, Manager, 
Hotel Tadousac, Tadousac, Que. 


or 
9 Victoria Square, Montreal, 
Canada 


CA 


t 


9 
In Summer Wii 


WEEK-END BOX ES 


UTDOOR days! —joyous active 
hours on courts and links. How 
convenient it is to have a Dean’s Week 
End Box in the house,—to serve the 
light,delicious cakes after sports or 
dancing! What distinction these dain- 
ties from Dean’s always add to the 
refreshment, whether it be a glass of 
iced tea or a well planned luncheon. 
Priced at $3,$4,$5 and $8. Postage pre- 
paid anywhere east of the Mississippi. 
Write for our “Week-End Box’’ Booklet 
ESTABLISHED 
B87 YEARS 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The owners of the- Apartment Hotel 
at 
15 East Ooth STREET 


CORNER MADWSON AVENUE 


are pleased to announce the appointment of 


Mr. JAMES H. BRENNAN 


lately Resident Manager of the Sr. Reais 

and for many years identified with the 

-management of the KNICKERBOCKER and 
the Praza Horers 


x AS . 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 


The standard of service which will charac- 
terize the Apartment Hotel at 15 East 
69th SrreEr is indicated by that main- 
tained in the Hotels in the management 
of which Mr. Brennan has hitherto been 
associated, * 


Renting Agent: 

Dove.as L. Evtiman & Co, 
15 East 49th Street 

PLaza 9200 
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VANITY FAIR 


ALL-STEEL 


FULL VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 
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or Beauty plus Safety? 


You have always desired that your car be beautiful. But 
today’s motoring conditions demand that it be more. It 
must be safe as well as beautiful. 


Only the AllSteel Body gives the maximum of personal 
protection. 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body. It is steel through 
and through—a single, welded unit of steel. No wooden 


frame to splinter in collision. No wooden joints to wrench 
loose and give way. 

In the Budd Body there are no bulky wooden cornerposts 
to obstruct your view of the road. The cornerposts are 
narrow pillars of steel—permitting you to see all the road, 
and every approaching car. 

The Budd Body.is beautiful—with flowing lines, with 
symmetry of proportion ... wrought by skilled craftsmen in 
steel. And the Budd Body is quiet. Its welded joints cannot 
squeak and rattle. 

On the surface, every automobile body appears to be All- 
Steel. But many are actually frameworks of wood, covered 
by a shell of metal. For the protection of yourself, your dear 
ones, see that your next car is equipped with a body entirely 
of steel—the All-Steel, Full-Vision Body, by Budd. 


{ Detroit ~* EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY %~ Philadelphia } 
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The NEW STu 


Six body styles, designed and 
constructed under the supervi- 
sion of Brewster cf New York. 
All closed bodies automatically 
ventilated. 


with SAFETY CHASSIS 
— safeguards you and your family 
from dangers unforeseen 


VEN though you are, yourself, the most 
careful of drivers, you are always at the 

‘ , 

mercy of “‘the other fellow”. 


When riding in The NEW STUTZ you and 
all the members of your family are protected 
against these dangers beyond your control. 


The NEW STUTZ with Safety Chassis is de- 
signed and built for safety first. Because safety 
was the ideal of STUTZ engineers right from 
the beginning of the development of The 
NEW STUTZ, the many outstanding perform- 
ance factors for which this car has become 
noted served to increase, rather than decrease, 
safety. 


For example, when greater speed was devel- 
oped, greater braking ability was provided. 


The hydrostatic four-wheel brakes of The 
NEW STUTZ, developed and built by Timken, 
utilize, for the first time, a superior principle 
of braking. In a word, they give 
much more actual braking- 
contact, and more evenly dis- 


Body five inches nearer the ground 
—yet providing full road clearance and headroom 


Radically lowered center of gravity 
—giving greater safety, comfort and roadability 


Quiet, long-lived, worm-drive rear axle 
—permitting lowered body; it improves with use 


90 H.P. motor; with overhead camshaft 
—novel design; smooth, flexible, vibrationless 


New, non-leaking hydrostatic brakes 


tribute the braking-energy— 
which means a quicker safety- 
stop when needed, and 
smoother, more comfortable 
deceleration at all ordinary 
speeds—without skid, swerve, 
or side-sway. 


In The NEW STUTZ, a lower 
center of gravity has been se- 
cured by the employment of a 
worm-drive rear axle. The 


STUTZ, while providing full road clearance, 
rides from five to eight inches nearer the 
ground than cars with conventional chassis 
design. This means, first of all, that The 
NEW STUTZ has unequaled stability, with 
high resistance to overturn and skidding at 
corners, and that the car has greater ease 
of control, and facility of handling. 


The alert, instant acceleration found in The 
NEW STUTZ is another important attribute 
from the safety standpoint, quickly pulling the 
car out of “tight places”. At the same time, it 
gives to the car a ready obedience that calls 
for but the minimum of effort on the driver’s 
part. 


The NEW STUTZ frame, of unequaled 
strength and rigidity, with steel running boards 
(side bumpers), is another safety feature, 
giving additional poise to the car. 


Narrow front corner-posts provide clear vision 
and decrease the possibility of collision. 


Safety-glass in the windshield eliminates the 
danger of injury from flying shattered wind- 
shield glass. 

And many of these features not only consti- 
tute invaluable safeguards, but they add im- 
measurably to the smartness of the car’s 
appearance and to its comfort. 


See The NEW STUTZ at the showrooms of 
your nearest STUTZ dealer, and compare its 
safety features with those of any conven- 
tional car. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
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—inherently equalized; quick-acting and positive 


OF AMERICA, Inc. Indianapolis 


eee Lhe NEW STUTZ 
at: Victoria Coupe 
AN 


entire body of The NEW 
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C]he joys of ‘PLEASURE ‘ISLAND | 


When you give a Pleasure Island package you give a box of most enjoyable 
chocolates in an attractive form, and you give more—for the box and contents 
express the elusive charm, the age-old romance and adventure that really 
belong to such chocolates, but which waited for a genius to capture and 
express them. 


Hundreds of thousands of candy lovers have found the way to Pleasure 
Island through this package. Through it they have doubled their enjoyment 
of chocolates. 


By your thoughtful gift help your friends loot this chest of treasured sweets, 
with its chocolate bullion of gold and silver, andits chocolate “Pieces of Eight”. 


H i 
{ Pleasure } 


In one pound and two pound packages at the nearby store that is agent 
for the sale of 


Chocolates 
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In Vanity Fair 


An Editorial Concerning this Issue 


ANITY Farr has always been interested in 
novels and poetry and painting and drama: 
in all the arts which express our age and our 
people. It is more interested in our age, of 
course, than in any other. Nobody can live 
in the past. Some people think they can, but 
such people are dead without knowing it. But 
that doesn’t preclude our being interested in the past, especially 
our own past; in looking back whence we have come, possibly 
for some hint of where we are going. 

Being genuinely and consistently interested in all the arts and 
customs that make American life rich and expressive, Vanity 
Fair has tried to pause and make a retrospective review of what 
these arts and customs of ours were 150 years ago. We all know 
that the Minute Men stood on Lexington Common and that 
Washington took command of the American army under a Cam- 
bridge elm tree which is now marked by a 
billy-cop reading “Keep to the Right.” 
But is that all that there is to know about 
the Fathers? How did they dress? What did 
they doin the evening? What books did they 
read? What expression did they find for 
their artistic impulses—if any? What rela- 
tion has our art to theirs of 150 years ago? 
Have the motor car, the radio, the tabloid 
newspaper, short skirts, comic strips and 
prohibition, made us a different people, or 
have our methods of expression, our customs 
and our arts, evolved in a natural and or- 
derly fashion through all those years? 

When John Hancock, merchant, of Bos- 
ton, who lived in the finest house on Beacon 
Hill, sprawled his famous signature below 
the Declaration of Independence, he made 
himself a candidate for the hangman’s noose, 
and so did all the rest who signed after him. 
It took a respectable amount of courage to 
do that. In our blithe and incandescent 
twentieth century, in our vast and comfort- 
able America, with coal in our cellars (some- 
times) and Coolidge in the White House; with the opportunity 
to purchase gasoline and sandwiches at every cross road and to 
see Harold Lloyd in every hamlet; with the charwoman coming 
to work in her sedan, and Raquel Meller charging twenty-five 
dollars a seat—and getting it; with our old folks dancing the 
Charleston and our young folks telling us how to run the colleges; 
with seventy-five theatres in New York imparting knowledge of 
the gentle art of adultery or soothing us with musical comedy 
tunes; with Rotary, Kiwanis, and Elks clubs injecting the 
ethic urge into business; with Sinclair Lewis to tell us how dull 
we are, and Harold Bell Wright how virtuous; with Mr. Vol- 
stead’s little law to make us sober and the laws of Tennessee and 
Texas to make us orthodox; with plus fours and knobby shoes 
upon our men, and, upon our women—well, a little something; 
with money in our pockets and a smile on our lips and just a bit 
of maybe too bumptious pride in our hearts—we are a happy 
and contented and prosperous people and almighty up-to-date, 
and it is very easy to dismiss the Fathers with a grin. 

The chief desire of the Fathers in 1776 seems to have been for 
liberty. They expressed it in a triumphant blast of words (put 
together by one Thomas Jefferson in a back room in Philadelphia) 
as well as by various rifle cracks, the first of which was heard, so 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
It is usually as the author of the Declaration of 
Independence and the third Presidentof the United 
States that Thomas Jefferson is remembered. Kew 
realize the cultural importance to the budding 
nation of his example, for he was also the founder 
and architect of the University of Virginia,a student 
of the classics, and an accomplished musician. 
The portrait reproduced here is in the collection 
of Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, President of the 
Boston Museum of Art, and is by Gilbert Stuart 


we have been told, from Concord Bridge clear around the globe. 
After this exhibition of self-expression, England, the mother 
country,endeavoured toapply discipline in the goodold-fashioned 
way, for self-expression was not so much appreciated by parents 
in those days as it isin America in the present day. 

The mother country endeavoured to apply discipline for eight 
long years, and, if she had succeeded who knows but that John 
Hancock, merchant, of Boston, and Thomas Jefferson, planter, 
of Virginia, and Charles Carroll, Catholic gentleman, of Balti- 
more, might have swung as a warning to other rebellious off- 
spring? The Colonies were poor in purse, scant in numbers, 
lacking in the resources which today enable you and me to live 
and journey about in a luxury that Kings once could not com- 
mand. In theeight years of the Revolution, New York lost more 
than fifty per cent of its population; whole communities were 
impoverished ; the blockaded people of Nantucket almost starved 
to death; Washington’s army marched bare- 
foot in the snow; while some of our best 
families lived elegantly in Halifax. 

But the rebellious child was never caught 
except by the coat-tails; was never laid 
across Britannia’s knee and thoroughly sub- 
dued. Rule, Britannia, became obsolete, and 
God Save the King was presently converted 
into My Country ’Tis of Thee—and by a 
theological professor, too. The child suc- 
ceeded in expressing itself. Maybe not in 
novels and poetry and painting and drama, 
like the young folks now, but in a way thor- 
oughly satisfactory to the child at the time, 
and considerably to our advantage today. 
After all, even if the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not written in free verse, it 
accomplished something for freedom. 

However, the purpose of this issue is to 
trace back,as best we may, the cultural cur- 
rents of art and taste in America, the begin- 
nings of our social graces, and to consider 
the state of our national culture in 1776. 
The task is not an easy one and the record 
may not be complete, but it is none the less inspiring to look 
back on the works of Gilbert Stuart, Charles Bulfinch, John 
Singleton Copley, Thomas Jefferson, Abigail Adams, Jean Hou- 
don, Philip Freneau, and Paul Revere, as well as the numerous 
Colonial craftsmen. How much have we advanced aesthetically 
—or retrograded, in acentury and a half? The difficulty in our 
quest has been, of course, to find critics competent to say what 
achievements, in the progress of our arts, have marked our ad- 
vances, and what our retrogressions. Some of our early men were 
first-rate artists, to be sure, but there are critics on all sides to 
assure us that infinitely better artists are living among us today. 
In the old days, art was sometimes a hooked rug or a brass 
warming-pan or a painting by Stuart or a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; while today it may bea canvas by Arthur B. Davies, 
a sky-scraping office building, a novel by Theodore Dreiser or a 
poem by Edna St. Vincent Millay. Does it matter greatly, in 
the long run, whether men and women dance the gavotte to an 
air by Handel or the Charleston to a tune by Gershwin? 

So, if the eagle screams on our cover, it is because we are proud 
of Copley and Bulfinch and Jefferson and our other aesthetic 
pioneers, and equally proud of the Americans who are now set- 
ting high standards of taste and creating vigorous works of art. 
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The Early Stuart Portrait of Washington 


VANITY FAIR 


ILBERT STUART'S fine portrait of Washington, painted from served for eighteen replicas, many of them with a theatrically posed 
life in 1795, for Samuel Vaughan of London and now owned by full-length body added. For a third time, Stuart painted Washington 
Thomas B. Clarke, New York. This realistic portrait is probably the from life, this time the famous Boston Atheneum idealized head (left 


earliest likeness of Washington by Stuart. The scarring years, the face). From this he made about ninety copies, good and bad, but all 


dignity, the kindly justice of our first president are there. Stuart was 
born in Old South County, Rhode Island, in 1755, the son of a Scotch 


Clarke Washington. In 1796 he painted (also from life) a left-side 


similarly idealizing the subject. It is this over-sweet, over-mellow por- 
trait which most of us think of as Washington. It is, of course, not 
snuff grinder, He was later encouraged by Benjamin West and won Washington. Stuart disposed of twelve replicas 
fame as a portrait painter. He made twelve copies of the Vaughan- Vaughan portrait—and ninety of the Atheneum. 


realistic 


He specialized in a 
pretty Father of his Country, as some modern artists specialize in a 


view of the President’s face, now in the Brook Club, New York. This pretty daughter. Even then it paid to give the public what it wanted 
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Hello, Big Boy 
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An Inquiry into America’s Progress During One Hundred and Fifty Years 


ATIONS are like people. It takes a 
long, long time for one of them to 
grow up. Most people, I am sure, 
never get beyond about twelve years of age. 
No one gets very old or very wise. The great 
problem is to get intellectually and emotionally 
beyond twelve, well, just a bit beyond twelve. 
Thank Heavens we in America have begun 
to hear less and less of the good old days, and 
of the spotless virtue and wisdom of the 
makers of America. In Abraham Lincoln’s day 
you had to breathe softly when you spoke of 
“The Fathers”, Certain men, being ambitious, 
managed to get up a row between the American 
colonies and Mother England. For a long time 
our historians had to be very careful in speak- 
ing of all that period. Such a sacred lot of 
men, doing such a sacred thing. Everyone 
noble and grand—doing noble, grand things— 
out-nobling all the rest of mankind. It makes 
your bones ache to think of it. Nowadays 
anyway we can be a bit more careless and 
human when we speak of the early days of the 
Big Boy, America. It is being done, First- 
rate histories are now being written about the 
whole affair. 


\ E are finding out something of truth 
about the Adamses, the Jeffersons, the 
Madisons and the rest. I think we respect 
them none the less but they get a bit nearer 
our own level. That’s a help. We are what 
we are and we aren’t so bad. No need to twist 
the British Lion’s tail any more. The Irish 
vote doesn’t cut the figure it did. When you 
quit being afraid you can be more gentle, 
more human. America is far and away the 
strongest and richest nation in the world now. 
If we can learn to be gentle without being too 
patronizing we’ll be O. K. A hundred and 
fifty years since we pulled that little party on 
King George—well, well. How the time 
passes. If we hadn’t pulled it how many 
grand titles we might have had over here by 
now. Think of it—Sir Charles of Kalamazoo, 
Count Albany, Duke Schenectady, Viscount 
Reno, Lord Pittsburgh and Wheeling. It makes 
your mouth water to think of it. Thinking 
of it almost makes a royalist of a man. Do 
you know I have several friends who think 
there should be a royalist party in America. 
And it isn’t a bad idea. I like a parade my- 
self. If we only had a Pretender I believe I'd 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
get in line. Well, we got started, running 
our own house and, of course, we had to go on. 
There was little scrap with Mama 
England later but we were lucky to get out 
of that as well as we did. She came near slap- 
ping us good—that time. What we got out of 
it was the beginning of the reign of the people. 

There was one Andrew Jackson who fought 
a battle in New Orleans after the war was all 
over and no battle needed—and won it too. 
It was about the only thing we did win, 
that time. 

It made Jackson, made the common man 
politically conscious. When Jackson went in, 
the old Eastern and Southern crowd, who had 
been running things, were in a bad way. 

It’s rather dangerous business this talking 
all the time about what a wonderful fellow 
the common man is. He may believe it. 

After the second war with England we got 
a trial of the common man in power. That 
ended in Lincoln. A lucky ending. No nation 
ever gets a poet in power more than once. 


another 


UT I am not trying to write, even briefly, 

of the political history of America during 
these hundred and fifty years. I am trying to 
think where we have got in another way. After 
all being politically-minded may be but a sign 
of immaturity. 

Such faith in politics and in politicians all 
during that long middle period of our history, 
after we had fought our way through to recog- 
nition as a nation. For a long time the State 
was to the average American, what God was to 
the man of the Middle Ages. 

Pass laws and make men happy. Solve the 
problems of life by passing more laws. Ten 
thousand new laws by 1928. Onward and 
upward. 

For a long time Americans thought the 
power of the state would work down into 
individual lives—remake individual lives—but 
that faith is being lost now. No one hangs on 
to it now but the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Watch and Ward Society and the K. K. K. 

A big, fat, rich country, the land stretching 
away westward, on and on. Great rivers, for- 
ests, mines to be opened, railroads to be built, 
immigrants pouring in. Had England managed 
to hold on, this might have been an English 
country now. We do speak that language, after 
our own fashion. That is a confusing fact. 


What a conglomeration of peoples from all 
over the old world, coming here, raising their 
sons and daughters here, speaking our Ameri- 
can language, making songs in it, writing stories 
in it. 

It must be confusing to the English mind. 
You still hear an occasional Englishman re- 
ferring to us as one of the Lion’s cubs. We 
aren’t, of course, anything of the sort. In any 
American town or city nowadays, there are 
more descendants of any one of a dozen Euro- 
pean nations than of England. After we kicked 
loose the young bloods of England began going 
out to their own colonies. Why not? 

We got out of our row with England the 
chance for a trial at the making of something 
new in the world. Who wants another England 
this side of the water? That’s been done once. 


OU see I’m only trying to sum things up 
ee these hundred and fifty years in my 
own fashion, as a present day American man, 
a man glad he is an American. 

Surely we don’t deserve so much credit, 
being so rich and grand and all. We do deserve 
some credit for being so amusing and we are 
amusing. We have made of America a lively, 
amusing place in which to live. At least, they 
must give us credit for that. 

It must have been a long time to wait here 
for something to begin, but it did begin—in my 
time too. I’m glad of that. 

Sophistication began, civilization began. 

From the point of view of the arts, and I 
am speaking here somewhat from that point 
of view, being one of that sort and being very 
American; from the point of view of the arts 
I say, we are beginning to get on a bit. There 
is evidence of it on all sides, in the buildings 
in our cities, in the cities themselves, in the 
rapidity and boldness of our development in 
all forms of expression. 

As a nation we are still young. It has only 
been a hundred and fifty years. What’s that? 
Well, we may still be wearing short pants, but 
we are walking down past the clothing stores 
on Main Street and looking at the spring 
styles in long pants almost every day now. 

Such a job we tackled—whew! 

The only reason we ever hung together as 
one nation was because the mechanical age 
came along at the same time we did. The 
machine is the only thing that made it possible 
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nation, spreading ourselves out 
over an entire continent. The very thing 
that made us, stands in the way of our develop- 
ment as a civilized people. 

The machine itself isn’t a civilizer. 
people, for a time it looked as though we were 
going to be a nation of machine-worshippers, 


for us to be one 


As a 


but I’ve a hunch we are going to escape that. 

Civilization, sophistication, depends, I should 
say, upon the opportunity offered in a country 
for the development of individual expression 
of life, through work. The machine and the 
natural wealth of the country did away with 
much drudgery, but it tended also to destroy 
individuality. We had a lot of that at the 
beginning. In the early days, when the towns 
and cities were widely scattered, when it was 
a difficult slow job to get from one place to 
another, when the forests spread away on all 
sides, men lived in comparative isolation and 
were thrown back upon themselves. Those 
who were able to bear such a life at all became 
strong individuals. They were bold, half 
mystics, believing divinely in themselves and 
their own dogmas, thought out in lonely places, 
who infected other men with their dogmas be- 
cause they were strong men. 


HEN the machine, the herding of men 

into towns and cities, the age of the fac- 
tory. Men all began to dress alike, eat the 
same foods, read the same kind of newspapers 
and books. Minds began to be standardized 
as were the clothes men wore, the chairs they 
sat on, the houses they lived in, the streets they 
walked in. 

For a long time here the only individualistic 
expression of life in the arts or in architecture 
were European fragments, accidentally over- 
looked in the swift march of the standardizing 
machine. There was the Vieux Carré in New 
Orleans, fragments of Spain on the West 
Coast, English and German fragments in New 
York City and in New England—leaking over 
into the Middle West. 

The machines had promised America much 
and had delivered. All of American life is 
unbelievably more comfortable, more liveable, 
than it was in the days of our more rampant 
early Individualism. 

And individual life here, being more com- 
fortable, has also aesthetic values it did not 
have before the machine came. ‘The crass, 
tobacco-chewing, cock-fighting, quarreling life 
led by the men of the middle period of Ameri- 
can history is unknown now, except in a few 
isolated regions of the South, where the rail- 
roads, the automobiles, the radios and the aero- 
planes have not yet done their work. 

You get all of this standardization of the 
trappings of life—cheap comforts—and you 
pay for it. We are paying for it. 

Democracy is itself, I am quite sure, but 
an expression of the notion of the standard- 
ization of life. The majority is right. It is 
the duty of the minority to conform. What an 
absurdity—really. 


We see the absurdity very 
clearly in the effect upon us all of the passing 
of our prohibition amendment—the State more 
and more losing its grip on men’s imaginations, 
the State, as a controlling factor in lives, becom- 
ing constantly more and more ineffective. 
Is this loosening of the grip of the State 
necessarily a destructive sign? I think not. To 
the men of the middle period of our hundred 
and fifty years it would have seemed terrible. 
It may be only a way of putting the State in its 


proper position in our scheme of living. Put- 
ting it somewhere near where the French put 
it after their debauch of state worship. Surely, 
for citizen Anderson, the State should be a 
serfant, not a master, It should clean and 
police the street in front of his house, arrest 
violent men who disturb or annoy him. The 
State should never be permitted to say what 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Philip Freneau was 

born in New York of French Huguenot 
parentage, in 1752, and was graduated from 
the college at Princeton in 1771. He was one 
of our first poets and certainly our most pro- 
lific. One collection contains 1200 pages. He 
was called “The Poet of the Revolution” 
because of his stirring, satiric and peppery 
verses opposing British rule, But he was mpre 
than that. Buried in the vast bulk of his 
product are scattered lines of pure beauty, 
some even presaging the Romantic Movement. 
Cowper and Walter Scott did not scorn to 
steal from him. The bit of light verse printed 
below is a complete lyric. The satiric stanzas 
are from a poem of defiance struck off in 1775, 
when to write such stuff as this was treason 


SONG OF THYRSIS 
By Puinie FreNEAu 


The turtle on yon withered bough, 
That lately mourned her murdered mate, 
Has found another comrade now— 
Such changes all await! 

Again her drooping plume is drest, 
Again she’s willing to be blest 

And takes her lover to her nest. 


If nature has decreed it so 

With all above, and all below, 

Let us ike them forget our woe, 
And not be killed with sorrow. - 

If I should quit your arms to-night 

And chance to die before ’twas light, 

I would advise you—and you might— 
Love again to-morrow. 


PATRIOTIC VERSES 


From the caitiff Lord North, who would 
bind us in chains, 

From our noble King Log, with his tooth- 
full of brains, 

Who dreams, and is certain (when tak- 
ing his nap) 

He has conquered our lands, as they lay 
on his map; 

From a kingdom that bullies and hectors 
and swears, 

I send up to heaven my wishes 
prayers 

‘That we, disunited, may freemen be still, 

And Britain go on—to be damned if she 
will. 


and 


he shall eat and drink, what he shall think, what 
he shall say to his fellows. 

My own central interest is in human life, 
getting all 1 can out of my own life and the 
lives about me—not in the growth of the power 
of the State. I believe that with the coming of 
civilization, comes also the international mind. 
I want more sophistication myself. 1 need it. 
I admire some primitive arts but I do not want 
to be a primitive. I believe also that I am a 
pretty typical American. 

However, | am talking in the dark now, being 
pretty heavy and serious. You would never 
guess | was in Vamity Fair, Excuse me please. 


VANITY FAIR 


This is the first time I ever tried to talk about 
such a big thing as America. I am confused 
and a little puffed up. I feel like a President 
writing a State Paper and really cannot think 
politically. Besides, if I were a President, I 
would have a secretary to do all this. There 
was aman I met once. His name was Randolph 
Bourne and he had a perfect scheme of govern- 
ment, had all of the functions of government 
properly arranged in the scheme of living. I 
used to sit hearing him talk and his words 
were like music to me, but he is dead now and I 
cannot remember the details of his scheme. 

I am just a man going about. Since I was 
a child I have seen that life was unfair to some 
men, more than fair to others. I’m a lucky man 
myself. All the Negroes tell me so. I’ve got 
the power of making passes. I cure warts. 1 
have no idea that laws will change anything. 
Life is like that, has always been like that. 
There is a kind of natural compensation always 
at work, 

What I conclude is that in America life is 
better now for the individual man than in any 
other place in the world I know about. And 
that isn’t due to any special virtue in us, as 


‘Americans, but to the fact that our country 


is so big and so rich, 


\7 E present day American men live in 

flush times and I’m glad we do. I con- 

sider myself lucky, being born when I was. 

In another three or four hundred years we 

may be as crowded and hard up here as men 
are in older lands. 

By that time, I dare say, our tone as a nation 
will have become fixed. The French, the 
Germans, Italians, English, Spaniards, all of 
the older peoples of Europe, were once a mixed 
people as we are now, but none of them ever 
had such a grand garden to play in. 

They became fixed as a type, as a people, 
because new peoples from the outside quit pour- 
ing in and because, gradually coming to know 
each other, living a long time together in one 
place, accepting themselves for what they were, 
they developed artists who gave expression to 
their lives. 

As I have already gone so far as to suggest, 
a nation is at the beginning like a newborn 
child. If England was the mother of the Big 
Boy, America, she was, I fear, a woman of 
questionable virtue. No one knows for certain 
who the father was. It is what a woman gets 
for trying to live in so many houses. 

The child got out of the mother’s arms and 
tried to walk and talk for itself. For a long 
time it talked the mother’s tongue, rather un- 
changed, thought the mother’s thoughts. 

The child had been left alone in a big 
place and was afraid. It is the. frightened 
child who brags, blusters. ‘That was the tone 
of American thought and of American art for 
a long time. Boasting of our own inferior 
efforts at national expression and secretly imi- 
tating the very people we pretended to scorn. 

All of our early literary efforts, our paint- 
ing, architecture, music was imitative. When 
1 was a boy there used to hang, in almost 
every Middle Western house, framed pictures 
of Whittier, Longfellow, Holmes and Emer- 
son. None of these men expressed anything dis- 
tinctly American, ‘They were not motivated 
by the life in which they lived. 

Whitman came, a windy gusty sweet singer 
but his voice was not heard. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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N 1776 the American 
colonists were a_ lively, 
comfortable, intelligent, 


a, and almighty inde- 

| | pendent people. In 

the New England 

| | | end of the Colonies 

lj they were already 

WWlanker than their 

i | British cousins, talked 

yf through their noses, 

couldn’t spell, and 

combined a shrewd sense of humour with 

considerable serious-mindedness. In the middle 

of the Colonies, in Philadelphia, there were 

prosperous and “worldly”? folk who lived in 

beautiful houses, there were sober Quakers, 

and there was the usual artisan class. In the 

southern end were the Carolina and Virginia 

planters, hospitable English squires who had 

developed independence and ability in the 

new world, and the Roman Catholics of Balti- 

more, intellectually the most tolerant and 

broadminded ofall the colonists. There was 

money in America even in 1776. Boston, prob- 

ably the richest city, had about 25,000 people, 

and many splendid houses, of which the most 

beautiful was John Hancock’s on Beacon Hill. 

But there were fine houses in the country, too, 
such as the Royall house in Medford. 


OR years colonial merchants and planters 

—the Faneuils, the Bromfields, and so 
on, in Boston; the Cadwalladers and Powels 
and Morrises in Philadelphia; the Washingtons 
and Byrds in Virginia—had been importing 
silk-and-wool damask curtains, Chinese wall 
paper, Chelsea and Bow china, and all manner 
of lovely things, which in combination with 
the beautifully designed and built Georgian 


houses and the fine mahogany furniture 
and the silverware, too, converted their 
homes into places of extreme beauty, 


elegance, and even luxury. The Robinson 
house near Narragansett, R. I., was 110 feet 
long, with extensive slave quarters, and_ its 
proud, domineering owner, long before 1776, 
had become a rich man trading in horses, in 
cheese, in grain, and engaging in shipping, 
too. There was, of course, a distinct social 
cleavage in those days, between the clergy, 
merchants and squires on the one hand, and 
the artisans and common folk on the other. 
But even then British caste was fad- 
ing, though in matters of taste aris- 
tocracy still ruled; for almost anybody 
might become a squire, or marry a 
squire’s daughter, and because land 
was cheap and plentiful the humblest 
man was tremendously conscious of 
his worth and independence, looked 
forward to getting luxuries like those 
the aristocrats had, spoke his mind in 
town meeting, threw the tea into 
Boston harbour though it was con- 
signed to a Bromfield, and blithely 
started the American Revolution 
though every aristocrat in the Hub 
was a Tory except John Hancock. 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Carl Percy, heir to the dukedom of 
Northumberland, was the field commander 
of the British troops quartered in Boston in 
1775-76. He rented (or took) a house on 
Winter Street to entertain in, paid £350 for 
a horse, and rode about the country, writing 
back to his father that New England was a 
lovely land, and the Charles much fairer than 
the Thames. All he objected to was the 
cantankerous and utterly unrespectful attitude 
of the inhabitants! 


T was a lovely land. So was the valley of 

the Potomac, and the James, and the Dela- 
ware, and the Hudson, Superb virgin pine 
was everywhere abundant with which to build 
houses; the carpenters were well trained in 
the splendid Georgian style, which was ac- 
cepted by everybody, and could make even a 
simple farm house beautiful. Maple, oak and 
hickory were equally abundant for fuel, and 
while bed chambers must often have been 
bitterly cold, the great fireplaces of the kitchens 
and living rooms, supplied with wood as good 
as any anthracite, were genial and warm. The 
virgin meadows were rich with hay, the cattle 
were fat, the farms and plantations were ail 
supplied with sheep and with looms, and clothes 
were all wool and a yard wide. Skins, too, were 
abundant. Even our humblest ancestors, except 
during the stress of the Revolution, lived quite 
literally on the fat of the land. I have ances- 
tral recipes which call for such-items in cake 
or pudding as “18 eggs, 2 quarts yellow cream,” 
etc. They ate well, and they drank well, too. 
Dear old Parson West, who followed Jonathan 
Edwards as minister in Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts—then a frontier town—and who 
blessed the soldiers when they marched to the 
siege of Boston, left behind him some account 
books which I have seen. In one of them is 
a record of his purchases of rum, for two years, 
He got one pint at the store every day except 
Saturday and Sunday. Sunday, of course, he 
bought none; but every Saturday he bought a 
quart! Yet he was a goodly and God fearing 
man. In the squire houses and the towns they 


TRENTON AT PHILADELPHIA 


New Jersey's building at the Sesqui- 
Centennial—a reproductibn of the Revo- 
lutionary barracks built for the British 
at Trenton, here reprinted by permis- 
sion of the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
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Our Colonial Ancestors 
Life in America When Antiques Were New and Our Passions Tempered 


drank Madeira and Port. When Washington 
stopped for dinner at Gatsby’s Tavern in Alex- 
andria he ordered canvas backs, ‘“‘a chafing dish, 
some hominy, a bottle of good Madeira,” and 
added, “we shall not complain.” 

Well, I should hope not! 

And they hadn’t expected him, either. This 
was on the regular menu. 

Our ancestors had no bathrooms. Some of 
their personal habits would shock us now. 
And they knew nothing of sanitation. They 
got their water from wells, even in the cities, 
and paid little attention to the proximity of sink 
drains and privies. The result was epidemics of 
what we now know as typhoid, but which they 
called “summer fever”. Infant mortality was 
high, too, and the survival of the fittest (or the 
luckiest) was in full operation. But, on the 
other hand, in spite of diseases and the mortal- 
ity among wives from too much child bearing 
and lack of proper knowledge, a large number 
of our ancestors lived to an extreme old age, 
and neurasthenia was ah unknown affliction. 1 
had a great-grandmother who lived to be 102 
years and 11 months. The truth is that our an- 
cestors worked hard, were much out of doors, 
ate good food, and kept their minds alert. When 
they weren’t debating the Stamp Act or plan- 
ning a Revolution, they were debating religion 
and salvation. They were tremendously ener- 
getic, ambitious and intellectually alive. 


T is as ridiculous an error to suppose, too, 

that our Colonial ancestors were a dour and 
glum and long faced and dull people, as it is 
to suppose that they lived in barren houses, 
without comforts and without beauty. The 
latter idea, of course, we are fast getting rid of, 
as we discever more and more the exquisite 
charm of Colonial architecture and furniture 
in the fine houses, and the simply dignity and 
warm comfort of the pine and maple and 
hooked rug and patchwork quilt interiors of 
the humbler homes. It takes longer to get 
rid of the other error. 

In 1774, just before the Revolution, and 
just before John Singleton Copley transferred 
his studio from Boston to London (thus presag- 
ing the career of John Singer Sargent a century 
later), the Reverend Mather Byles, Tory, scion 
of the great ecclesiastical houses of Mather and 
Cotton, and pastor of the Hollis Street Church, 
(now a theatre), met a friend with a toothache. 
“Where can 1 get this tooth drawn?” 
said the friend. So Byles gave him 
an address on Beacon Street. He went 
to the house, in its 11-acre garden, 
and knocked. It was the studio of 
Copley! This same Dr. Byles, who 
lived on Tremont Street, complained 
in vain about the mud before his 
dwelling. One day he saw two of 
the Selectmen stuck in it, and trying 
to pry their chaise loose. Going out on 
his steps, he shouted, “Gentlemen, 
I’m glad to see you moving in this 
matter at last!” Their reply is not 
recorded. After the evacuation of 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Lenore Ulric, as Dolly Madison 


A Celebrated Revolutionary Beauty, and Wife of the Fourth President of the United States 


CHARLES SHEELER 
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A Nation in Search of a Drama 


The E 


HE American _ the- 
atre established itself 
as an independent 
institution in 1787 
when a play by an 
American, born and 
*bred in the colonies, 
was put on the stage 
of the John Street 
Theatre in New 
York. This, the first 
native comedy ever 
put professionally 

before the footlights of the new world, was 

The Contrast. The author, Royall C. Tyler, 

found his inspiration, so the historians of 

drama tell us,—and it is pretty obvious anyway 

—in a view of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 

School for Scandal, given at this same John 

Street Theatre. He was apparently much im- 

pressed, One needs only to take The Con- 

trast down from the bookshelf to be completely 
reassured on this point—the play is, in fact, 
at times almost an American edition. But, 
however much The Contrast aped Sheridan’s 
graceful comedy of manners, it must be con- 
ceded that Tyler did not do a bad job. Whereas 
all plays presented. for fifty years previously 
in the colonies were of English or Continental 
origin, Tyler started the fashion for the native 
author. And, the important point is that Tyler 
made a place for an authentic American type 

—a type later to be associated almost as inti- 

mately with native dramaturgy as Arlecchino 

with the Italian commedia dell’Arte. \ refer, 
of course, to Jonathan, the apple-knocking 

Down Easter and true prophet of the school 

of tarnation and b’gosh. Among the Je//es 

and deaux, grumpy parents and wards in chan- 
cery, of the Tyler opus, all of them, by the 
way, thoroughly in the English tradition, Jona- 
than stood out as prominently asa silo in Mayfair. 


ONATHAN was father to a long line. I 
saw him not three seasons ago, on the New 
York stage in one of the immaculately con- 
ceived plays by John Golden. He has grown 
younger but in other ways he remains loyal to 
the tradition of alfalfa and denim. He still 
chews tobacco and he still says b’gosh, but as 
yet no native playwright has come along with 
craft enough and genius enough to immortalize 
him as a central figure of a truly great native 
drama. Yet Jonathan is only one of a number 
of authentic types which the American drama 
has yielded up in its course—one of sixty char- 
acters in search of an author to perpetuate them. 
Such additions as have been made to the national 
dramatic gallery during the past one hundred 
and fifty years have sprung directly from a 
life and environment the American audience 
knew and knew well. The other authors, who 
dealt exclusively in characters alien to the 
American scene, have long since faded beyond 
hope of resurrection. It is particularly inter- 
esting that native characters have survived 
rather than specific dramas. 
There is another fact to be noted: from 
the very first, American plays have always been 


Evolution of a Native American Theatre Since the 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


written in battalions. One paltry theme has 
been done to death after another—fortunately 
for latter-day lovers of the theatrical art. I, for 
one, am exceedingly glad to have escaped at- 
tendance upon certain phases in the develop- 
ment of our native dramas. The long succes- 
sion of patriotic plays, for instance, must have 
been a most painful experience to the play- 
goer forced to view them. The list of mili- 
tary plays is appalling also, but they have 
dropped into oblivion because no central figure 
was delineated with accuracy or verisimilitude 
sufficient to sustain a single one of the plays of 
the kind, beyond its own epoch. The frontier 
dramas constituted another playwrighting era. 
They have disappeared off the dramatic horizon 
for the most part, but the motion picture audi- 
ences of the nation still find the surviving 
threads of their tradition in the Wild West 
screen dramas. | am happy also to have escaped 
the plays with native Indian chiefs as heroes 
and also the multitude of plays for which one 
may only hold the Civil War responsible. 

It was not so easy for native playwrights 
generally to get down to type. That is why 
plays in which a recognizable character—like 
Solon Shingle (in The Peoples Lawyer) mark 
the history of the American drama like so 
many milestones. Only a few plays actually 
did revolve about a character and actually repre- 
sent the familiar life or the recognizable en- 
vironment of the then contemporary America. 
Mrs. Mowatt did this quite effectively in 1845, 
in Fashion; or Life in New York. But that 
was, of course, a purely social satire. 


OR the most part, during its span of one 
hundred and fifty years, American drama 
has been comedy. Its highest points invariably 
came about in those instances when the rela- 
tion between the created character or set of 
characters and the attending audience was 
closest. That is to say, it has been closest when 
the audiences recognized the depicted types 
immediately and without effort. Strangely 
enough a similar intimacy accounted for much 
of the success of Shakespeare in England and 
Moliére in France. It was especially so of Con- 
greve and the Restoration. In our own country 
the glamour which still surrounds the names 
of Harrigan and Hart, and Weber and Fields, 
is directly due to the same bond between audi- 
ence and character. What will in the long run 
have the most permanent effect on our own 
drama will unquestionably be an outgrowth of 
American life and the American idiom. 
Looking backward we find numerous stage 
characters in plays of our theatrical history of 
which American audiences were strangely 
enamoured. This was true certainly of Rip 
van Winkle and Davy Crockett and Josh W hit- 
comb, and true about James A. Herne’s Shore 
Acres, to take a few random examples. The 
native drama took great strides forward with 
Herne toward a definite and independent form, 
for Herne was the first to superimpose realism 
on the accepted native comedy which, up to 
his time, was mostly of the burlesque and slap- 
stick variety. The effectiveness of Shore Acres 


Karly Days in the Colonies 


of which we hear so much, is unquestionably 
due to the accurate way in which Herne drew 
his contemporary portraits. Clyde Fitch was 
another who mirrored his time with accuracy. 
I know very little about him except by rote, 
but the eminent Walter Prichard Eaton has 
defined him satisfactorily as the Noel Coward 
of Amherst. Moreover, Fitch in his day was 
regarded as a sophisticated dramatist, one looked 
on a trifle askance by the moralists. At any rate 
he created some amazing likenesses as to char- 
acter—and his dialogue was uncanny in the 
way it reflected the talk of his time. His work 
was faithful in this respect to the native drama, 
but it belied it in another, for Fitch strove to 
fit his American notions into the form of the 
French well-made play. He was Dumas, fi/s, 
in a New York background. And Fitch was like 
Dumas in another respect. He was the most 
prolific playwright of his generation, as Dumas 
was of his, as Eugene O’Neill is the most 
prolific among the worth-while playwrights of 
ours. Much as I respect O’Neill’s capabilities as 
a dramatist, I do not consider that he has con- 
tributed half as much to the native drama as 
Frank Craven did with 7 he First Year. O’Neill, 
while he deals frequently with American ma- 
terial, follows a European model closely. His 
model is, of course, Strindberg, while Craven, 
in The First Year, created, out of American 
cloth, an admirable and quickly recognizable 
American small town type of play. The First 
Year did not measure up to the mark of a lasting 
drama because it was a realistic farce, at best an 
insecure medium, 


UT the playwrights of America have made 
commendable progress throughout the one 
hundred and fifty years of which I write. They 
have written a first rate comedy or two and are 
today experimenting with fantasy and drama 
of a more serious and important nature. The 
great danger, of course, lies in the fact that 
New York is the theatrical centre of the United 
States. Playwrights as ever are purveying to 
the trade—but to the New York market instead 
of to the nation at large. In the selection of 
their dramatic characters they are putting the 
New York types ahead of the strictly American 
types. Amusing as was George Kaufman's 
Butter and Egg Man, the central figure was a 
character unfamiliar to the national countryside. 
We must have a native drama comprehensible 
to our villagers as well as to our cosmopolites. 
The great American play remains to be 
written. When it is written—and by some genius, 
probably unknown today—you will find it com- 
posed of elements familiar to the American 
audience at large. It will be, I think, a tragedy 
—a tragedy that springs naturally from our 
own environment and mirrors American life 
realistically. But its realism will be filtered 
through the imagination of an artist. It will 
be such a play as might be the work of an 
American Hauptmann, or it may be a con- 
glomerate cycle of a vast scope. It may centre 
around the American industrial king, the 
American banker, artist, labourer, gangster, 
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The Sesqui-Centennial 
At Philadelphia 


An Artist’s Impressions of 
the Exposition Buildings 
Drawings by HUGH FERRISS 


HE Sesqui-Centennial exposition at Philadel- 

phia, an undertaking by which its City Fathers 
have intended properly to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, is one of the most important events 
of recent years. The City of Philadelphia is, of 
course, a particularly appropriate site for a cele- 
bration of this nature, for the city is closely linked 
with the beginnings of American history. Phil- 
adelphia was prominent in resisting British agres- 
sion throughout the Revolution. The first Con- 
tinental Congress met there—in Carpenter’s Hall— 
on Sept. 5th, 1774. In 1787, the delegates from 
the various states met at Philadelphia“and adopted 
a constitution for the United States. The grounds 
for the present Sesqui-Centennial exposition cover 
an area of 450 acres and are located at the south- 
erly end of the City of Philadelphia, just north 
of the United States Naval Station at League 
Island, and three miles from the City Hall. Vari- 
ous foreign nations, the Federal Government, and 
several State and Municipality governments, are 
lending their aid to the exposition and will he 
represented by special buildings and _ exhibits. 
The plans for the buildings are the work of John 
C. Molitor, the supervising city architect of 
Philadelphia. He has gained his effects by the use 
of a new and comparatively simple type of arch- 
itectural style based on the relation and con- 
trast of unbroken wall space. The exteriors are, 
for the most part, in colour, and _ sculptured 
groups have been set before the various entrances 
and on the corner pavilions. An unusual feature 
of the exposition is the stress placed on electric 
lighting, which is sensational in its scope. This 
phase of the exposition plans is best exem- 
plified in the Tower of Light. The Sesqui will be 
continued in Philadelphia until the lst of December. 


THE TOWER OF LIGHT 


The most striking feature of the Sesqui-Centen- 
nial exposition in Philadelphia is The Tower of 
Light. Although prepossessing in the day, the real 
effect of the tower is not obtained until it is placed 
under full illumination, as shown in the night 
view above. The main entrance of the Tower of 
Light faces the Forum of Founders. The recep- 
tion rotunda for the President of the exhibition is 
housed in the lower part of the Tower. The 
height of the Tower of Light is 170 feet, and the 
two upper stages are occupied by the search light 
tower and an elaborately equipped chime room 


THE COLONNADE (Right) 


Another imposing feature of the exhibition is 
the Colonnade of Original States. This con- 
sists of 13 columns, each representative of one 
of the 13 original states of the Union, so ar- 
ranged as to flank one side of the Forum of 
Founders,—at the same time to face the two main 
buildings of the expositicn, Each column has 
a height of 37 feet and is of cast plaster and 
coloured stucco, octagonal in form and mounted 
upon a five-foot-high square base, bearing bronze 
tablets with appropriate inscriptions. These 
columns are particularly impressive at night 
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ENTRANCE COURT 


A view of one of the three entrance 
vestibules which are locatéd in each 
of the two main exposition build- 
ings. These vestibules are semi- 
circular in form, 20 feet in diameter 
and roofed with a half-conical cof- 
fered vault, 19 feet high, bearing 
a sculptured symbolic figure. The 
architect has gained a_ striking 
effect by treating the corridors in 
strong colours—employed for the 
most part in panels. These colours 
are further intensified by the indir- 
ect lighting which illuminates them 


LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING 


A view of the main vestibule of the 
Liberal Arts and Manufacturers 
Building at the Sesqui-Centennial. 
This vestibule is an exact duplicate 
of the vestibule of the Agricul- 
tural and Food Products Building. 
It is 80 feet long, 20 feet deep and 
36 feet high. The vestibule has 
been made from a design by the 
supervising architect, Mr. John C. 
Molitor. It is finished in orna- 
mental plaster in colour, with a 
coffered ceiling. There are foun- 
tains at the ends and side torches 


A GROUP OF SCULPTURES 


A view of the sculpture group which 
stands before the Forum of Foun- 
ders at the Sesqui. It is the work 
of Charles E. Tefft, an American 
sculptor, and is entitled ‘Phila- 
delphia the Progressive’. The chief 
figures in the group are two 
enormous river-horses which typify 
the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. 
In the foreground may be seen a 
great Victory. On each river-horse 
is a rider bearing a standard. This 
constitutes the main group, around 
which are placed smaller figures 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 


(Below) A feature of the Sesqui, 
the large Educational Building will 
house exhibits which have a direct 
bearing on general education and 
welfare interests. This building is 
524 feet long by 208 feet wide,—one 
of the most impressive in the entire 
exhibition—and it is located on the 
northerly side of Pattisan Avenue, 
which also crosses the southerly 
side of the Court of Founders. The 
Educational Building contains a 
chapel for ecclesiastical exercises 
with an auditorium for lectures 
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Independence and Insularity 


Being Some Program Notes for the London Theatrical Season of 1776-77 


all, this world of ours is not so 


FTER 

; small as we sometimes pretend. It still 
tion—as seasick sufferers would—the inside of 
the traveller, to reach New York from London. 
The thought of what the voyage must have 


takes the inside of a weck, not to men- 


meant a century and a half ago leaves the mind 
reeling. Naturally people shrank from imag- 
ining what was happening at the further end 
of it, and probably conceded with reluctance 
that anything cou/d happen so far away. Be- 
sides, our celebrated British “insularity”, still 
one of our cherished foibles, was then at its 
prime and must have been a great help. What 
did Squire Weston and Tom Jones and Lady 
Bellaston, what did all the portly, red-faced 
gentlemen and elegant high coiffeured ladies 
who “sat” for Reynolds think, if they thought 
at all, of the Americans? How else could they 
The 


remaining British Colonials of today know 


¢ 


have regarded them but as “colonials”? 


what that means, and often express themselves 


very emphatically about it. -American em- 


phasis took the definite and documentary form 
of the Declaration of Independence. I ven- 


ture however to doubt whether the 


Londoner realized at the time that anything 


average 


remarkable had happened. You see, the great 
events of history have to wait for history before 
they can be perceived as great. Besides, the 
average Londoner is so slow in the up-take, 
bless him! Ten years ago, if you chanced to 
demand of a tradesman more than his dimin- 
ished stock could supply, he was apt to ask 
you, sarcastically, “af you knew there was a 
war on?” Apparently incredibly, the London 
playgoer did not in 1776. I have looked up 
the contemporary record of the three London 
theatres then open, Drury Lane, Covent Gar- 
den and the Haymarket, and they contained 
not a single reference to the American Revolu- 
So ‘far as 
the theatres were concerned General Washing- 
ton might have been a born liar and Columbus 
have stayed at home. 


tion or, indeed, to America at all. 


dle explanation, of course, is simple. The 
theatres took no notice of politics, except 
of dead-and-gone politics. There was plenty 
about the Wars of the Roses, and the Spanish 
Armada, but about the American War not a 
word, History and legend as much as you like 
but current facts—well, the Devil had not yet 
invented “war plays”. As for the theatre, so 
with the novel. Jane Austen (who was born 
the year before the Revolution) published jn 
the thick of the Napoleonic wars; yet she never 
once mentions either ‘Trafalgar or Waterloo, 
which I am heartily glad she didn’t. 

If 1776 was annus mirabilis for the United 
States of America, it was equally wonder- 
ful, by a mere coincidence, for the London 
stage. It was the year of Sarah Siddons’ first 
metropolitan appearance and of Garrick’s last. 
To speak by the card, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1775, they put on the Merchant of Venice 
at Drury Lane, with a “Young Lady” billed 
for Portia, The young lady was Mrs, Siddons 
from the Bath and Cheltenham Theatres. A 


‘the season—which 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


fortnight later she played the eponymous part 
in a revival of Ben Jonson’s Epicene, and, ina 
June, the Lady Anne to Garrick’s Richard, five 
nights before Garrick’s farewell performance 
as Don Felix in The Wonder, and the end of 
thus coincided with the 
end of the American colonies, for it was at 
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SHERIDAN 
The season 1776-1777 marked the 
first production of The School for 
Scandal by Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. It had its premiére May 8, 
1776 at the Drury Lane Theatre 


MRS. ABINGTON 
The first Lady Teazle in Sheridan’s School 


for Scandal was the ‘delicious’? Mrs. 
Abington who was personable enough to 
induce the old and infirm Dr, Johnson out 
of his retirement to a benefit in her honour 


this moment that Franklin and John Adams 
were revising the draft Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which had been drawn up by Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia. 

As Mrs. Siddons was not engaged for the 
next season, but had to return to the provinces, 
some of the lady’s injudicious friends inti- 
mated, that Garrick was jealous of her. That 
he would have been furiously jealous had he 
lived to see her in her glory, is highly proba- 


ble, but to suppose him jealous of a mere 
débutante is absurd. The fact is, the difference 
between the actress of 1776 and what she 
afterwards became was as great as the difference 
between the Philadelphia of the same date and 
the Philadelphia of today. But what she after- 
wards became belongs to history and not to my 
present topic. To tell the truth, I am not 
sorry to have been born long after Mrs. Siddons 
and her times. I am glad to have a substantial 
fragment of the almanac between us. For her 
period was the period of the Sublime, and 
she was its High Priestess. The rhetorical, the 
bombastic, the perfervid, the piercing eye, the 
heaving bosom and the resounding voice, held 
the stage, and indeed the world outside. Burke 
flourished his dagger in the House of Com- 
mons, while in the other House the rolling 
thunder of Chatham had hardly yet died down. 
The younger Pitt (fortified by two bottles of 
Port) used to awe the House by the mere 
majesty of his demeanour—the great Parlia- 
mentary embodiment of the Sublime. For 
such men, Sarah was the very woman. When 
she bade the banqueteers in Macbeth “a kind 
Good Night to all” she fairly frightened them 
to their beds. It is a pity she never visited the 
United States where she would have found 
herself at home. For I cannot resist the sus- 
picion that the taste for the Sublime survived 
longer there than in the Old Country, and 
lingered on, say, as late as Orator Webster. 
Even today American oratory (judging from 
the samples of it heard in England) occasionally 
allows itself a rhetorical exuberance which 
sounds to our native ears distinctly rococo. 
With us the Sublime is as dead as mutton. 


ITH Garrick you have a different story. 
If he failed in anything, it was in dignity. 
He was as restless (‘She could never stand still on 
the stage”, said his best friend) as restless as 
as a monkey—and as imitative. Kitty Clive 
said he could act a gridiron. He was all over 
the place and all over -everybady—all over 
Dr. Johnson, for instance, at the Club when 
he wished to coax the bear into a good humour. 
He escaped the reproach of playing himself— 
as Henry Irving played himself, as Ada Rehan 
played herself, as the Duse played herself—- 
for he had no self to play. Vivacious, volatile, 
versatile, he excelled in the “Proteus” style 
of acting. He entered into the skin, as they 
say, of his part. 


“On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting, 
Twas only that when he was off, he was 
acting.” 


We all know the type: rather like Diderot’s 
Neveu de Rarmeau—less vicious, of course, 
and pleasanter. 


“Here lies David Garrick, describe himwho can 
An abridgement of all that was pleasant in 
man.” 


This was the idolized actor for a polished 
society, a world of wits and beaux and powder 
(Continued on page 124 ) 
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DRAWING BY FISH 


Breaking the News to George III 


HIS, as far as we know, is the first authentic print showing one 

of the most tense moments in English history, when the news of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence was rudely broken to 
George III, of whom the historian, Greene, says, “He had the smallest 
brain in captivity,” or words to that effect. The scene is Vauxhall, 
celebrated rendezvous of nobles and commoners. But it must not be 
inferred that King G. was an inveterate stepper-out. On the contrary, 
he was a homebody, a garden addict and a lover of bedtime stories; 
at heart a country boy, known to his subjects as “Farmer George’. 
Cnce in a while, however, this first of butter-and-egg men broke loose 
and cheated on Queen Charlotte. Our artist’s pen has caught him—in 
the act of doing so. That genial letter-writer, George Selwyn, describes 


many of the notables who were present when the King first heard 
about the Boston Tea Party. ‘I do not know any such party,” said 
the royal gentleman, which got a big laugh from dashing Sarah Lennox, 
who is seen fastened on the King’s right arm. She is being appraisingly 
ogled by Topham Beauclerc, who had the effrontery to say, with a 
smirk, “What price, Beauty?’’ Lord North is there, the Finance Min- 
ister who so successfully mismanaged his sovereign’s sovereigns; David 
Garrick, too, and Dick Sheridan, with a bevy of charmers from Covent 
Garden, Lord Bute, Beau Tibbs, Milords Chatham and Phoenix, in fact 
all the Who’s Who of ’76 in London. In the foreground, the Duke of 
Queensberry whispers to Arabella Lightfoot, “The old gentleman 
doesn’t know what it is all about, but Pitt will tell him in the morning.” 
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IN VANITY FAIR'S INDEPENCENCE DAY PAGEANT CHARLES SHEELER 


Ina Claire, as Betsy Ross 
The Wife of a Philadelphia Upholsterer. In 1777, She Made the First American Flag 
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The Significance of the Nineties in the Panorama of America’s History 


DITOR’S NOTE:—No one, surveying in pano- 

rama the American scene, for the last 150 years, 
can omit a long look at the 1890's. There was much 
to see in the 1890’s—and not the least interesting 
object was the Gibson Girl. Yet the Gibson Girl 
was not a “sport’’; she was a logical development. 
George Washington was over six feet ta!l. The min- 
uet was a stately dance. The rangy pioneer mothers 
hoed the corn. And the Gibson Girl could waltz 
with Pudge Hefflefinger without appearing silly. In 
the mauve and six-foot Nineties our century-old 
hickory sapling ideal of the American figure reached 
its culmination, for women as well as.men. What has 
suddenly become of the Gibson Girl? How have our 
women, by taking thought, subtracted one cubit 
from their stature—not to mention other things? 
Why? Even Mr. Broun falters for an explanation. 


PIRACULOUSLY 
the heresy of Lot's 
wife has seized upon 
the writers of Amer- 
ica. She looked back 
and was changed to 
salt. Our own young 
men have turned to 
satire and they, too, 
have not been spar- 
ing of the brine in 
dealing with those 
events which lie behirid them. 

In the beginning it was only the novelists 
of this country who took the pains to recreate 
atmospheres out of our national past. There 
was a day when America sped along too rapidly 
for anyone to observe much except. the passing 
scenc. But now the historical tide is full upon 
us. And most attention centers upon the eight- 
een nineties. 

It’s well, I think, that there should be such 
a pericd of taking stock, After all, most of the 
historians who went -before botched the job. 
They thought that chronicles should deal 
chiefly with the name and fame of presidents 
and people in their cabinets. The newer school 
holds that Harrison was less important than the 
song writers of his day and that Henry Ford 
by all means transcends any contemporary who 
did more than win an election to office. 


ITH this view I thoroughly agree. Law- 
makers do no more than jot down findings 
and opinions arrived at elsewhere and long be- 
fore the Congress swings into action. The same 
rule should apply to our own day. I think it 
not to be denied that Ring Lardner has in- 
fluenced the thought of his own day in ways 
more important than those affected by Calvin 
Coolidge. I would rather have Sinclair Lewis’s 
hope of permanence than that of Charlie 
Dawes. And naturally I should much prefer 
to write the songs of Irving Berlin than draw 
up the state papers attributed to Mr. Kellogg. 
Accordingly, the native historians and biog- 
raphers who peer back at the trail behind 
us are searching now for men and women 
unlisted in the Congressional Record. John 
L. Sullivan has been done full-length and 
there’s a book to be done about Carrie Nation 
and another, so I understand, concerning 
Comstock, 
Although he devotes only a page or so to 
the theme, Mark Sullivan tosses out the sug- 
gestion that American life and manners owe 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


much to Dana Gibson. And Dooley, too, he 
lists among those who swayed in high degree 
the thought of the day. Both gentlemen here 
mentioned are still very much alive, but, by 
some subtle process, kingship has passed out of 
their hands. In the case of F. P. Dunne (Mr. 
Dooley) the guess might be hazarded that it 
would be difficult to hang upon his words, now 
that he speaks so seldom. But Gibson does his 
stint and with no diminution in 
facility. 

And yet, with all his ink, he cannot bring to 
life again the Gibson girl, who was among the 
most notable and influential of the leaders of 
American womanhood. She merits a biography 
—for her réle was notable. A book to be called 
The Life and Death of the Gibson Girl might 
well converge many 
American stream. 

First of all the author would have to de- 
termine whether Mr. Gibson found her or 
whether it was a genuine act of creation. It is 
demonstrable that she did take on the habili- 
ments of life and live and breathe and have-a 
being. That is not proof. It is only another 
pebble dropped into the waters which range 
*round the problem concerning the priority of 
Art or Life. Many have the theory that when 
the mirror is held up to Nature she promptly 
strikes a pose and becomes self-conscious. She 
hates to disappoint the gentleman with the look- 
ing glass. 


technical 


diverse currents in the 


ATURE is, among other things, a mimic, 

fond of impersonations. I am among 
those who believe that it is the artist who sets 
the tune and that life thereupon j joins in. This 
is not my own idea. The view was impressed 
upon us in ‘college when a learned professor 
lectured upon Goethe iad The Sorrows of 
Werther. He told us that in the full flood tide 
of popularity of that novel, suicide became ail 


-the rage in Germany and that young men went 


about habitually killing themselves all over the 
place. However, I did undertake some in- 
dependent researches of my own and found 
that things came to such a pass after the 
dramatization of Uncle Tom’s Cabin that not 
a bloodhound in all the land could look full 
at a cake of ice without promptly leaping upon 
it and, beginning to bay. 

And certainly I am not sure if there would 
ever have been such a person as the flapper if 
Scott Fitzgerald had not chanced to put her in 
a book. But the paternity of the Gibson girl 
was still more palpable, for she was invariably 
known by her family name. The Fitzgerald 
flapper is, perhaps, only one of a type. The 
Gibson girl was solitary. 

“Gibson’s characters,” hazards Mark Sulli- 
van, “always clean and fine, composed the 
models for the manners of a whole generation 
of Americans, their dress, their pose, their atti- 
tude toward life.” And an editorial writer in 
the Newo York World once expressed the opin- 
ion that most Americans were clean shaven be- 
cause Gibson drew them so. 

This seems to me a large order. The face 
of the American man is still something after 


the manner in which Gibson made it, but the 
Gibson girl has vanished utterly from off the 
earth. The tragic limitation of Charles Dana 
Gibson as an artist may have been the fact that 
he never could do much with bobbed hair. 

Walk along any American thoroughfare today 
and you will see hundreds of girls fashioned 
along. the lines laid down by Held, by Fish and 
Wallace Morgan, but never a Gibson in all the 
crowd. At least not according to the old speci- 
fications. Mr. Gibson, in recent years, has put 
out some bodies of new aspect but they have not 


fired the public as did the old ones. 


i I no younger man can claim any such 
monopoly as once belonged to Gibson. If 
he had not begun some little while before the 
Sherman anti-trust law, he might well have been 
sued as a combination in restraint of trade. The 
folk who draw the flapper types have pictures 
which win their ways to frames but nobody to- 
day burns them upon leather as in the era of the 
Gibson rage. If I may diagnose the malady 
which took her off I would call it suffocation 
from overcrowding. No wall or sofa of the 
nineties was without that cold and haughty 
countenance. And when one fled away from 
Art to mix with Life one-saw her once again. 

How did she go? Was it a lingering illness, 
or upon some set day did every woman put off 
the Gibson look and walk—as men agree upon 
a date to set aside straw hats? And what, pray, 
has become of the sofa pillows and of the books 
with the pictures showing the education of Mr. 
Pipp? Gone with the snows of yesteryear. She 
seemed in her day a permanent possession. 
There was a song current not so many ages ago 
which undertook to twit another master who 
created women after a fashion. One portion 
of it, as nearly as I can remember, ran: 


Why do they call me a Gibson girl? 
Gibson girl? Gibson girl? 

W hat is the matter with Mr, 
Why Dana Gibson... 


Tbhsen? 


T that time there seemed to be a belief 
that neurotic Nora and the rest of the 
morbid crew from Scandinavia had been put 
completely cut of business by the fine young 
saplings drawn by our Mr. Gibson. And it was 
true that you could visit every fraternity house 
in America and not find in any parlour Hedda 
burnt on wood or leather. 

Still, quite obviously, there’s a tide in types. 
Stand today in the market place and ask that 
old mocking query, ‘What is the matter with 
Mr. Ibsen?” and the young intellectuals ’round 
about will answer in full throated chorus—- 
“He’s all right!” If you happened to speak of 
the Gibson girl they would be puzzled until: 
some old gentleman like myself happened along 
to elucidate. Possibly I read too much philo- 
sophic content into the old musical comedy 
ballad. It may be that no sneer against the 
Norseman was intended. Maybe Ibsen came in 
merely because he happened to be a convenient 
rhyme for Gibson. 

(Continued on page 106) 


A Governmental Contrast: 


VANITY FAIR 


The Continental Congress 


The History-Making Assembly as It Convened in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia 


\ ,' JHO does not recall the thrilling scene pictured above when the immortal 
Father cf his Country addressed the delegates of the thirteen Colonies and 


a few reporters on the then new topic of national liberty? What dignity there 
was in this audience, what fire in the orator! Note the rapt attention of the 
enthralled listeners, noble minded patriots, democratic aristocrats: such men as 
Hancock, Carroll, Jefferson, Randolph, Payless patriots, statesmen and gentle- 
men, all, serving their fledgling Republic without fear, favour or free seeds. Can 


we doubt that it was this spirit of self-sacrifice that built the foundations of 
our government? This was no senatorial junket. These gentlemen had no 
railroad passes—nor railroads. They travelled by coach and bought their 
own oats, They rendered no vouchers for hotel bills, taxi fares or theatre 
tickets. And, during their session they conducted themselves decorously, as 
illustrated, throwing no interruptions or insults at the speaker. When in session, 
such vital matters as the choice between Liberty and Death were discussed 
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DRAWINGS BY MIGUEL COVARRUGIAS 


A Governmental Contrast: The Hon. Senate of Today 


An Impression of a Lively Session in the Present Legislative Halls in Washington 


URNING History’s page, we next gaze at a session of the Senate of 1926— 

and thereabouts. What a change from that opposite. Where now are the 
courtesy and dignity of Colonial times? Gone, all gone. The fire of the speaker is 
there, yes! It is Senator Holzinger who is addressing the Senate, on a point of 
order, speaking for the admission of raw ostrich feathers in bulk, with an ad val- 
orem duty of 20% per 100 wet., F. O. B. Australia. As if anybody cared, or wanted 
a raw ostrich anyway! Note the changed attitude of the audience; their in- 


attention and levity. Senator Snodgrass, (R), at upper left, is reading a copy 
of Film Fun, while the two portly gentlemen (D) near him go over the new holes 
at Chevy Chase, not missing a stroke of their round together. In the North 
East corner two members are agreeing that the prevailing rate for Scotch is as 
great a crime as the Scotch itself. In the front row Sen. Petty, (D) who has a 
date at the New Willard, is cleaning his nails. The Presiding Officer has gone 
bye-bye. Only the stenographers are paying heed, and, Gosh, how they hate it! 
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Paul Revere’s Ride 


VANITY FAIR 


How a Modest Go-Getter Did His Bit for the Juno Acid Bath Corporation 


P?OLLOWING are the 


salesman’s report sheets 


“sent into the home 
office in New York 
by Thaddeus Olin, 


agent for the Juno 


Acid Bath Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Olin had 
the New England 
territory during the 
spring of 1775 and 
these report sheets 


18, and 19, of that year. 


April 10, 1775. 
Be on. 
following engravers this 
A. M.: Boston Engraving Co., If. H. Hosstet- 
ter, Theodore Platney, Paul Revere, Benjamin 


Called on the 


B. Ashley and Roger Durgin. 

Boston Engraving Co, are all taken care of 
for their acid. 

E. H. Hosstetter took three tins of acid No. 
4 on trial and his old 
Queen-Biters. 


Theodore Platney has gone out of business 


renewed order of 7 


since my last trip. 
Paul 


shop said that he was busy with some sort of 


Revere was not in. The man in his 


local shin-dig. Said I might catch him in to- 
morrow morning. 

The Benjamin Ashley people said they were 
satisfied with their present product and con- 
templated no change. 

Roger Durgin died last March. 

Things are pretty quiet in Boston right now. 


April 17. 
/ ALLED on IMngraving 


again to see if they might not want to try 
some Daisy No, 3, 


Boston people 
Mr. Lithgo was interested 
and said tocome in tomorrow when Mr. Lithgo, 
Senior, would be there. 

Paul Revere was not in. He had been in for 
a few minutes before the shop opened and had 
left word that he would be up at Sam Adams’ 
in case anyone wanted him. Went up to the 
Adams place but the girl there said that Mr. 
Revere and Mr, Adams had gone over to Mr. 
Dawes’ place on Milk Street. Went to Dawes’ 
place but the man there said Dawes and Adams 
and Revere were in conference. There seems 
to be some sort of parade or something they are 
getting up, something to do with the opening 
of the new foot-bridge to Cambridge, I believe. 

Things are pretty quiet here in Boston, ex- 
cept for the trade from the British fleet which 
is out in the harbour. 

Spent the evening looking around in the 
coffee houses. Everyone here is cribbage-crazy. 
All they seem to think of is cribbage, cribbage, 
cribbage. 


April 18. 
To the Boston Engraving Company and saw 
Mr. Lithgo, Senior. He seemed interested in 
the Daisy No. 3 acid and said to.drop in again 
later in. the week. 


Paul Revere was out. His assistant said that 


By ROBERT C, BENCHLIY 


he knew that Mr. Revere was in need of a new 
batch of acid and had spoken to him about our 
Vulcan No. 2 and said he might try some. I 
would have to see Mr. Revere personally, he 
said, as Mr. Revere makes all purchases him- 
self, He said that he thought I could catch him 
over at the Dawes place. 

Tried the Dawes place but they said that he 
and Mr. Revere had gone over to the livery 
stable on State Street. i) 

Went to the livery stable but Revere had 
gone. ‘They said he had engaged a horse for 
tonight for some sort of entertainment he was 
taking part in. The hostler said he heard Mr. 
Revere say to Mr. Dawes that they might as 
well go up to the North Church and sce if 
everything was all set; so I gather it is a church 
entertainment. ; 

Followed them up to the North Church but 
there was nobody there except the caretaker 
who said that he thought I could catch Mr. 
Revere over at Charlestown late that night. He 
described him to me so that I would know him 
and said that he probably would be on horse- 
back, As it seemed to me to be pretty impor- 
tant that we land the Revere order for Vulcan 
No. 2, I figured out that whatever inconven- 
ience it might cause me to go over to Charles+ 
town or whatever added expense to the firm, 
would be justified. 

Spent the afternoon visiting several printing 
establishments, but none of them do any en- 
graving. 

Things are pretty quiet here in Boston, 

Went over to Charlestown after supper and 
hung around “The Bell in Hand” tavern look- 
ing for Mr, Revere. Met a man there who 
used to live in Peapack, N. J., and we got to 
talking about what a funny name for a town 
that was. Another man said that in Massachu- 
setts there was actually a place called Podunk, 
up near Worcester. We had some very good 
cheese and talked over names of towns for a 
while. Then the second man, the one who 
knew about Podunk, said he had to go as he 
had a date with a man. After he had left J 
happened to bring the conversation around to 
the fact that I was waiting for a Mr. Paul 
Revere, and the first man told me that I had 
been talking to him for half an hour and that 
he had just gone. 

I rushed out to the corner, but the man who 
keeps the watering-trough there said that some- 
one answering Mr. Revere’s description had 
just galloped off on a horse in the direction of 
Medford. Well, this just made me determined 
to land that order for Juno Acid Bath Corpo- 


ration or die in the attempt. So I hired a horse 
at the Tavern stable and started off toward 
Medford, 

Just before I] hit Medford I saw a man 
standing out in his night-shirt in front of his 
house looking up the road. I asked him if he 
had seen anybody who looked like Mr. Revere. 
He seemed pretty sore and said that some crazy 
coot had just ridden by and knocked at his door 
and yelled something that he couldn’t under- 
stand and that if he caught him he’d break his 
back. From his description of the horse I gath- 
ered that Mr. Revere was the man; so I gal- 
loped on, 

A lot of people in Medford ‘Town were up 
and standing in front of their houses, cursing 
like the one I had just seen. It seems that Mr. 
Revere had gone along the road-side, knocking 
on doors and yelling something which nobody 
understood, and then galloping on again. 

“Some god-dam drunk,” said one of the 
Medfordites, and they all went back to bed. 

I wasn’t going to be cheated out of my order 
now, no matter what happened, and I don’t 
think that Mr. Revere could have been drunk, 
because while he was with us at “The Bell in 
Hand,” he had only four short ales. He had a 
lot of cheese, though. 

Something seemed to have been the matter 
with him, however, because in every town that 
I rode through I found people just going back 
to bed after having been roused up out of their 
sleep by a mysterious rider, I didn’t tell them 
that it was Mr. Revere, or that it was probably 
some stunt to do with the shin-dig that he and 
Mr. Dawes were putting on for the North 
Church. I figured out that it was a little pub- 
licity stunt. 

Finally, just as I got into Lexington, I saw 
my man getting off his horse at a house right 
alongside the Green. I rushed up and caught 
him just as he was going in. I introduced my- 
self and told him ‘that I represented the Juno 
Acid Bath Corporation of New York and asked 
him if he could give me a few minutes, as | 
had been following him all the way from 
Charlestown and had been to his office three 
days in succession. He said that he was busy right 
at that minute, but that if I*wanted to come 
along with him upstairs he would talk business 
on the way. He asked me if I wasn’t the man 
he had been talking to at “The Bell in Hand” 
and I said yes, and asked him how Podunk was. 
This got him in good humour and he said that 
we might as well sit right down then and that 
he would get someone else to do what he had 
to do. So he called a man-servant and told him 
to go right upstairs, wake up Mr. Hancock and 
Mr, Adams and tell them to get up, and no 
fooling. “Keep after them, Sambo,” he said, 
“and don’t Jet them roll over and go to sleep 
again. It?s very important.” 

So we sat down in the living room and I got 
out our statement of sales for 1774 and showed 
him that, in face of increased competition, 
Juno had practically doubled its output. 
“There must be some reason for an acid out- 
selling its competitors three to one,” I said, 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


IN VANITY FAIR'S INDEPENOENCE DAY PAGEANT 


Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, as the Washingtons 
The First President of the United States and the First «First Lady of the Land”’, as They Were in 1776 


AFAIRATHLETE 


An 1896 addict in 
the days when the 
game was consid- 
ered a good pas- 
time for governesses 


a 7 HENEVER I am so careless 
as to explain that 1 cannot 
possibly go to the matinée of 

the Cubbyhole Players or speak at the 

Weekly Luncheon of the Art-Loving 

Débutantes and give as the reason the 

fact that 1 am already booked for a 

game of croquet, the near-by eyebrows 

mount, as 1f to say: 

“And after that, probably, you will 
have a cup of Jukewarm camomile tea, 
play a stiff game of tiddledy-winks, 
read a bracing chapter in E/sie Dins- 
more and take forty-winks in the patent 
rocker with the Brooklyn Eagle over 


your face.” 

For even in and around New York, 
where the gospel of the new croquet has 
been spreading steadily for the past six 
j the still 
merely a sedate and soothing pastime 


for 


years, masses think of it as 
There is, however, 
a seasoned minority of players only too 


well 


the senescent. 
aware of its recent corruption, 
who know from their own corroding 
experiences that, as it is now in in- 
creasing measure being played up and 
down Long Island, it is no game for 
the soft of sinew and the gentle of 
pirit. ‘The higher and dirtier croquet can use 
the guile of a cobra and the inhumanity of a 
boa-constrictor. Then the general physique of 
a stevedore comes in handy, too. 

For, since the days when the young folk 
romped the lawn in Little 
Women and even since the days when Captain 


across croquet 
Mayne Reid sponsored the game for grown-ups 
shortly after the Civil War, it has undergone 
considerable pollution. Physically the change is 
this: the new players pass cheerfully by the 
exact billiard-like still effected on a 
smooth, grassless table-land where it is played 


game 


with pounce, precision and punctilio by grey- 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


THE CROQUET QUEEN OF 1865 


A dashing portrait of just a real, good out-door girl, drawn 
for a Croquet Manual when the game was first introduced 
at Newport after the excitement of the Civil War was over 


beards who call the game croakee and can be 
seen tottering from wicket to wicket any mild 
afternoon in New York’s Central Park or, for 
that matter, in the Luxembourg Gardens in 
Paris. The new players also pass cheerfully 
(even scornfully) by the conventional sets of 
rules as issued from time to time by Spalding’s. 

These ruffians prefer, instead, as big a field 
as they can get and not necessarily a smooth one. 
They then set their wickets up (slightly cock- 
eyed, as a rule) at such distances as make the 
shooting of two wickets in one stroke reason- 
able ground for suspicion that the player has 
sold his shopworn soul to the devil. For balls, 


Kathleen Norris’s Advice To Young Girls 


| Poets GIRLS: 
You ask me why I play croquet, and I hardly 


what a race 
go back int 


VANITY FAIR 


No Peace Unto The Wicket , 
An Old-Fashioned Game Revived with Some Dirty Methods 


CROQUET IN 1899 


With a _ swish of 
these skirts an un- 
observed crook could 
get her ball into 
much better position 


*) 


they long since discarded as hopeless the 
brightly-coloured wooden ones because 
these skitter so roguishly on rough 
ground and because anyway they usually 
split in two half way through. the first 
game. Instead heavy composition roque 
balls do pretty well, though these begin 
to chip in time and even, in crises, fall 
apart. 

’ For mallet, a short-handled sledge- 
hammer is employed—with a rough, 
angular handle and a head made of 
snakewood, the latter strengthened with 
bands of metal and, in some cases, 
tipped with a rubber heel for long 
shots. With such a mallet and such a 
ball, you can drive your enemy so far 
that there is time for light refreshment 
while the poor wretch is running after 
his ball and, since, on reaching it, he is 
well beyond reach of the human voice, 
a system of frantic signals must be de- 
vised to notify him when it is his turn 
to shoot. But the most important change 
was the historic one arrived at one 
afternoon in Englewood, New Jersey, 
about six years ago. It occurred during 
a discussion as to the proper bounds to 
be decreed for an impending tourna- 
ment. “Let’s play,” said one pathfinding spirit, 
“without any bounds at all.” So that now the 
range of a game is limited only by the intrusive 
provisions of the Mann Act. 

This rough outline of the new game is 
enough to suggest that it is really a blend of the 
old croquet with golf. Practitioners of it are 
further aware that it curiously satisfies certain 
ancient impulses (long frowned upon by civili- 
zation) towards skull-cracking and mayhem. 
For there is one deep distinction between cro- 
quet and golf—akin to the difference between 
outrunning a man and busting him one in the 
(Continued on page 98) 


that is! And then if the funny ball won’t 
o the court, but just jumps a foot or two 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 


know how to answer you. 

Might it be that, as one grows older, one comes to 
love the dear old-fashioned game that seems to bring every- 
thing that is sweet and good to the surface of human 
nature, to make hearts kindlier, and voices gentler? 

The irrepressible laughter that bubbles up to one’s 
eyes and lips when one’s dead ball just misses a wicket, 
the hearty, generous “Hurray!” that comes from one’s 
opponents, surely this is as sweet a moment as life can 
know. And the merry romp far, far down the field 
after a flying ball, past the rose-bushes, past the gate— 


like a stubborn bunny, how one laughs at that/ 

There is a dignity about croquet that I don’t believe 
Parcheesi and Pussy-wants-a-corner have. Whenever 
my partner says to me, frankly, “I'm glad you didn’t 
get to me”, this is character building of a real, vital 
sort! I feel an inner joy. And to lose a game through 
one of his dumb-bell shots, and tell him gently, honestly, 
all about it—that is to live, in the truest sense. 

And then, if one plays hard, plays for all the integ- 
rity and courage that is in one, one may get—yes, even to 
Matteawan! And of what other game may one hope that? 


KATHLEEN NORRIS 
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Master Minds of Censorship 


Some Reflections on the Inconsistency of the Guardians of Our National Soul 


DITOR’S NOTE:—When that unfortunate 

monarch, George III, was suffering from mental 
aberration, it is recorded that he used to shout 
“Amen!” after each of the commandments was read 
at the chapel services. One Sabbath he astounded 
the congregation by leaping to his feet after the 
Seventh, and crying, “That's a pity, that’s a pity!” 
It might be inferred from Mr. Nathan's catalogue 
which is contained in this article, that King George 
would have enjoyed himself in the New York theatre 
in 1926, howevermuch he had cause to dislike us in 
1776. In his day the theatre was considered a work 
of the Devil in New England, where performances 
were forbidden until after the Revolution. In Phil- 
adelphia and New York they were not given without 
serious opposition from many worthy people. The 
plays of Shakespeare himself were Satan's product, 
to the Puritans, and the only method of censorship 
they approved was to close the theatre altogether. 
There is something, perhaps, to be said for the 
eficacy of that method, if not for its permanence. 


MM HE raid of the New 
York constabulary, 
some weeks back, on 
the Chelsea Theatre 
a well known bur- 
lesque house in 
Eighth Avenue, of- 
=fers itself to con- 
~ noisseurs of moral 

endeavour as a char- 

acteristic and sub- 

lime instance of the 
prevailing mushheadedness of the professional 
guardians of our national soul. 

The Chelsea Theatre, like many another 
such burlesque emporium in our principal 
cities, caters almost exclusively to audiences 
so hardened to the subtler sensibilities that it 
would take nothing short of Petronius at his 
best to get a rise out of them. The minor 
naughtinesses of the American burlesque shows 
can have no more demoralizing effect upon 
their audiences than so many seidels of near- 
beer. These music show peccadilloes concern 
themselves, in the main, with such innocent 
and harmless delicatessen as cooch dances, auc- 
tionings off of chorus girls’ garters, episodes 
in which Hebrew comedians belabour the rears 
of cow-hide peroxide prima donnas with large 
salamis, and jokes about the policeman’s wife 
and the ice-man, 


T is twenty years now that the burlesque 

houses of America have been offering this 
same fare; it never changes in the slightest. 
And in all that time there is no record of any 
yegg-man or sailor or taxicab driver having had 
his pure mind unduly polluted by it. Yet 
the New York constabulary has suddenly taken 
it into its head that these venerable pranks are 
obscene and are conducive to the lowering of 
lower Eighth Avenue morals, and has declared 
that they must be promptly deleted if the man- 
ager doesn’t wish to spend the rest of his life 
in the hoosegow. Meanwhile, the dirtiest lot of 
shows that have ever been put on view in the 
New York legitimate theatres—which cater to 
young boys and girls as well as to adults—are 
permitted freely to go on their way. 

Since the beginning of the last theatrical 
season, and up to the first of May, there have 
been presented on Broadway, and without in- 
terference, the following dramatic spectacles: 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


1. A play in which an act of adultery was 
implied to be in exciting progress in a room 
adjoining the one before the audience’s eyes. 
(It All Depends.) 

2. A play in which an apparently willing 
and eager young married woman went to a 
hote] with a man not her husband for purposes 
of adultery. (Oh! Mama!) 

3. A play in which a man openly tried to 
seduce a young girl. (The Mud Turtle.) 

4. A play in which a married man brought 
his mistress into his home that he might have 
her handy. (The Kiss in a Taxi.) 

5. A play in which a young girl realistically 
showed symptoms of being with illegitimate 
child. (The Fall of Eve.) 

6. A play in which a flapper was seduced by 
her own father. (Outside Looking In.) 

7. A play in which three married women 
took on three young boys as gigolos. (Crad/e 
Snatchers. ) 

8. A play in which a rape was realistically at- 
tempted before the audience. (A// Dressed Up.) 

9. A play in which a male went after a 
female breathing like an bull. 
(Love’s Call.) 

10. A play in which a young woman who 
defended her excessive sexual promiscuity was 
offered as a sympathetic heroine. (The Green 
Hat.) 

11. A play in which a boy’s lascivious and 
degenerate mother carried on under his and 
her husband’s nose with her young paramour. 
(The Vortex.) 

12. A play in which a married woman with 
a son enjoyed an affair with a man younger 
than her husband. (The Pelican.) 

13. A play in which a young woman, Jong- 
ing for a sexual experience, took on a tramp 
who casually happened by her house. (T'4e 
New Gallantry.) 

14, A play in which a young girl married 
to an old man deliberately had a child by a 
younger man. (Human Nature.) 

15. A play in which a white woman had an 
affair with a Chinaman. (The Bridge of 
Distances. ) 

16. A play in which a respected lawyer 
entered into a liaison with his most personable 
client. (Accused.) 

17. A play in which a man invaded a house 
and immediately seduced one of the willing 
lady guests. (The Buccaneer.) 

18. A play in which the heroine very agree- 
ably had an illegitimate baby. (Stolen Fruit. ) 

19, A play in which the hero defended 
himself as a saguereau and lived openly in sin 
with his woman. (The Crooked Friday.) 

20. A play in which a sex-starved young 
woman deliberately went out and had an 
affair. (The Call of Life.) 

21. A play in which a young wife com- 
mitted adultery in order to get a job in the 
movies. (A Man’s Man.) 

22. A play in which a man carried on sex- 
ually with the madam of a bordello, to the 
delight of the half dozen fancy-women resi- 
dents. (Weak Sisters.) 

23. A pay in which a middle-aged woman 


incalescent 


tried to seduce a young boy. (Lovely Lady.) 

24. A play in which a girl-child urged a 
man of forty-five to deflower her. (The Glass 
Slipper.) 

25. A play in which a scene of seduction 
was elaborately acted out in full view of the 
customers. ( Arabesque.) 

26. A play in which an old woman had a 
protracted affair with a young man. (Lucky 
Sam McCarver.) 

27. A play in which a young woman had an 
affair with her old suitor’s young valet. (The 
Man with a Load of Mischief.) 

28. A play in which young boys openly 
discussed their affairs with women. (Young 
Woodley.) 

29. A play in which a woman and man 
were in a locked room apparently for purposes 
of illicit intercourse. (Naughty Cinderella. ) 

30. A play in which a married woman de- 
liberately went to a bachelor’s apartment for 
sex purposes. (A Lady’s Virtue.) 

31. A play in which a man attempted the 
of a woman. (Twelve Miles Out.) 
32. A play in which a man repeated the 
(Me.) 

33. A play in which a boy seduced the 
house-maid. (Young Blood.) 

34. A play in which several old men car- 
ried on with the girls in a fast-house. (Morals. ) 

35. A play in which a young boy and girl 
indulged in sexual intercourse and in which the 
girl became with child and was defended by 
her parents. (The Devil to Pay.) 

36. A play in which a woman championed 
illicit love. (£asy Virtue.) 

37. A play in which a woman lasciviously 
teased a man and drove him crazy with passion 
in order to subjugate him. (Lysistrata, ) 

38. A play in which illicit amour was 
handled sympathetically. (Stronger Than 
Love. ) 

39. A play in which the heroine had in- 
numerable affairs and was openly coveted by 
an octogenarian lecher. (The Makropoulos 
Secret, ) 

40. A play in which a man pawed a young 
woman with animal intent. (Doze Stream.) 

41, A play in which a young woman had 
sexual intercourse with a monstrosity. (Goat 
Song.) 

42. A play in which a young Englishman 
coveted the mistress of a Chinaman. (The 
Love City.) 

43, A play in which a woman smilingly 
surrendered her person to a loose bachelor. 
(A Weak Woman.) 

44, A play in which a young woman ran 
away from home, had an affair that ended 
with child and came back home and boasted 
about it. (Magda.) 

45. A play in which a nymphomaniac went 
to a bordello and took on a Japanese. (T/e 
Shanghai Gesture.) 

46. A play in which a married man seduced 
his chauffeur’s wife. (The Great Gatsby.) 

47. A play in which a lustful man tortured 
a sentimental man with accounts of his amours 


(Continued on page 102) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Day We Celebrate; And How 


Some National Pastimes and Diversions for Gloritying the Glorious Fourth 


HE first Fourth of 
July occurred on 
July 4th, 1776. Up 
to that time it had 
been known as the 
fifth of July, and 
occurred one day 
later than the pres- 
ent Fourth; and 
consequently on the 
night of the third, 


people would pull down their shades, crawl be- 
tween the sheets and go to sleep for twenty- 
four hours until the Fifth of July had arrived. 

And today, one hundred and fifty years later, 
with science advancing by leaps and bounds and 
horse-cars and yellow button shoes already a 
thing of the past, people have as yet devised no 
r way of spending the Fourth of July than 
hat. Our grandfathers, so it appears, knew 


etter w 


better W 


their eggs. 

When John Hancock signed the Declaration 
of Independence, declaring that hereafter July 
4th would be known as the Fourth of July, 
the anniversary of this event was set aside im- 
mediately as a national holiday; and ever since 
then people have been looking for a good way 
to spend it. These methods have varied from 
setting off an elaborate display of fireworks in 


front yard, to wandering next-door and 
watching the neighbour set off an elaborate dis- 
play of fireworks in Ais front yard. Some people 
celebrate the Fourth of July by going to the 
while others celebrate it by staying 
y from the beaches. Others read the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and still others de- 
vote their holidays to a simple but impressive 
ceremony entitled: “Putting Up That Towel 
Rack in the Bathroom”. ‘This is sometimes 
varied as: “Getting Out the Awnings” or 
“Washing the Car” or “Writing that Bread- 
and-Butter Letter to Aunt Harriet”; but in all 
of these exercises the same Spirit of Independ- 
ence is involved. 


your 


beaches; 


ht 


away 


NEXTRICABLY woven with the Fourth 
| of July is the Baseball Game; and conse- 
quently not a few of the patriotic citizens will 
celebrate Independence Day attending the na- 
tional sport in the bleachers. Although the rules 
governing this ceremony have never been de- 
fined precisely, it is understood that the straw 
hat will be worn well back on the head, a dead 
cigar-butt clamped between the teeth, and the 
vest unbuttoned to both suspenders; and the 
participants will engage from time to time in 
offering technical advice to the players, such as: 
“O, what a bum!” The added feature of tak- 
ing along a lady-friend who has never seen a 
baseball game in her life and who insists upon 
having every move explained to her, will prac- 
tically make your Independence Day complete. 

And then there is the Fourth of July Parade; 
for without the Fourth of July Parade Inde- 
pendence Day would not be Independence Day 
at all, and no one more pleased than I. 

Hours before the parade is due, the crowds 
along the curb have swollen to truly gigantic 
proportions, lining the street on both sides for 


By COREY FORD 


blocks, milling and shoving and indulging 
freely in fist-fights in the gutter. People are 
beside themselves with excitement, waving small 
American flags and blowing horns, while women 
are trampled in the mad rush to secure a view 
of the approaching spectacle, and men fight to 
lift their children to their shoulders so that the 
little ones can see the great sight, a sight that 
they will never forget. One man yells: “Here 
they come!” and when the rest of the spettators 
crane their necks eagerly he adds: “Nit!” and 
laughs hoarsely; and so the mob strings him to 
the nearest lamp post, so that next time he can 
really see whether they are coming or not. 

At this moment there are borne on the wind 
several stray notes of a distant band, and the 
hoarse sound of cheering far down the line; 
and the mob presses forward as with a common 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


A contemporary portrait of our 
first President, hearing, perhaps, 
a short dissertation from his 
father on the general subject of 
chopped cherry trees and hatchets 


impulse. Up the centre of the street advance 
two policemen on motorcycles, chugging past 
slowly and calling: “Keep back, everybody, 
clear the way, keep on the curb, everybody, 
give them room!”, followed by two more 
policemen who repeat: “(Come on, come on, 
get back, get back!’ Behind them come two 
very large Police Sergeants in a two-seater 
Ford, looking sternly ahead as they roll by with 
as much dignity as possible—under the circum- 
stances. 

Close behind them, some five minutes later, 
marches a long line of serious policemen, 
comparatively in step; and in their rear walks 
the Mayor with his Committee, in tall silk hats, 
hurrying a little to keep up with their police 
escort and bowing and smiling to the crowd 
as they 

And then all at once there is a blast and a 
roar, and a huge band approaches up the avenue, 
rendering The Stars and Stripes March in 
front, Old King Cotton in the centre, and 
Sidewalks of Neco York toward the rear. They 


pass. 


walk very tall and straight, playing for all 
they are worth as they draw nearer, peering 
down their noses at the sheets of music fastened 
to their horns. Next to the curb a man with a 
huge bassoon skirts the crowd, blowing whole 
notes directly into the faces of the spectators, 
and occasionally spitting out buttons and pennies 
which.the little boys toss from time to time 
into the mouth of his horn. Then just as they 
draw opposite, the leader twirls his baton, the 
music abruptly stops, and the drummer beats 
time monotonously: “Boom! Boom! Boom, 
boom, boom!” as the band shuffles past in silence 
and scornful solemnity. 

Only one incident mars the otherwise digni- 
fied calm of the spectacle. As the American 
flag is borne by, floating gallantly in the 
breeze, an old Civil War veteran on crutches 
removes his hat one sixteenth of a second too 
late; and he is instantly shot dead by three 
patriotic bystanders, 


EHIND the band comes a huge float called 

“Post-War Conditions in the Linoleum 
Business”, followed by another float represent- 
ing “The Sister Spirits of Osmosis and Capil- 
lary Attraction”, and several more floats repre- 
senting either ““The Political and Social Aspects 
of Modern Europe: The New Imperialism” 
or plain “Fish”. These are followed by other 
floats, including one entitled “Miss Broadway”, 
which appears four times. 

Next come four thousand men marching for 
the Post Office and Civil Service Department, 
three thousand more for the Marshall Stillman 
movement, and also the Camp Fire Girls of 
America, the Department of Street Cleaning, 
the Italian Civic Association, the Lucy Stone 
League, the American Legion, and a long file 
of men who take two hours to pass a given 
point, but who have unfortunately forgotten 
to bring along a banner. By this time the ranks 
of cheering spectators have begun, to dwindle 
more or less, anyway, most of them having seen 
their relatives go by; and people are moving 
up and down the sidewalks, congratulating each 
other on the event and exclaiming: “What a 
parade.” By the time the file of automobiles 
rolls past at five miles an hour, containing the 
wives and familics of members of the -com- 
mittees, waving little flags listlessly or leaning 
back on the cushions with their hats over their 
eyes and their mouths open, the sidewalks are 
practically empty of bystanders. 

The final automobile is followed by a line 
of little boys on roller-skates, straggling after 
it and banging tin dishpans; and then a jam 
of taxicabs and trolley-cars stretching for 
blocks, honking and clanging and cursing, 
craning their heads to peer at the cause of 
the delay, as they bring to a fitting close the 
glorious Fourth of July Parade. 

Lately there has been a very noticeable 
tendency on the part of the country at large 
to surge away from these hide-bound cere- 
monies, and seize the opportunity to celebrate 
our national holiday by getting back to Nature 
Herself. This popular ceremony is called a 

(Continued on page 96) 
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1776—Courtship, Then and Now 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM BOLIN 


1926 


How Young Love and Architecture Have Changed in Manhattan Since Revolutionary Days 


N this pretty pair of pictures Artist Bolin suggests a very sweet slant on 

the Sesqui-Centennial, for he shows us how Romeo and Juliet have fared 
through the years intervening between 1776 and 1926. In the charming scene 
on the left we see the New York lover of 1776 courting his lady love who 
wigwags her own sentiments from the window of her uptown mansion on the 
corner of Wall and Broad Streets. The persons in the picture are actual in- 
dividuals, he a Van Kortwright, she a Brinkerhoff. How delightfully intimate 
are the low red brick buildings! By standing on the fence rail, young Van could 
almost reach the tips of his lady’s fingers. ‘‘Adieu,’’ she cries, and waves 


her lily hand. Would you believe that this is the same identical corner as the one 
portrayed in the first picture? But how changed, how elongated, how deepened. 
Stranger still, the young people involved are lineal descendants of the ardent 
pair who, one hundred and fifty years ago, made love in this now seething 
environment. The Adelaide Brinkerhoff of today is typist for the cloak and suit 
firm of Kovaleski & Morowitz. From the window of her office on the thirtieth 
floor she cries, “S'long, kid,” to young Floyd Van Kortwright, Yale, ’25, now 
one of Wall Street’s fleetest runners. The land is now owned by a Mr. 
Solomon Minsky who is absolutely no relation to the Brinkerhoffs of old 
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FRONT: VIEW 
A charming example of 
Colonial architecture, the 
Wayside Inn stands sur- 
rounded by giant elms 
almost as old as itself 


The Wayside Inn, Sudbury 


The Celebrated Tavern as It Is Today, 


THE PANTRY 
Some of the old bottles 
and glasses remain be- 
hind the bar. Note the 
hole in the panel—made 
1 by centuries of ice picks 


Unmarred by 240 Years of Active Use 


A BEDROOM 
George Washington is 
authentically reputed to 
have slept in this room, 
with its pleasing wood- 
work and great hearth 


SEES 
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HE Wayside Inn has drowsed beside the Boston-Worcester Post 

Road near Sudbury, Massachusetts, for 240 years, an ample and com- 
fortable frame building of charming proportions. It has always been 
a tavern, and for two centuries of its existence it remained in the family 
which built it. Even in Colonial days, the Wayside Inn was a popular 
objective for coaching parties and week-enders, as well as for travellers, 
and its fame was finally made nation-wide by Longfellow, whose Tales 
of a Wayside Inn were read by all our parents, if not by us. The pro- 
prietors accumulated a vast quantity of furniture and fixings through 
the generations, which are now enviously examined by motor parties. 
There have been additions and changes, inside and out, since the original 
house was built, but the Inn still remains of great interest to all archi- 
tects and students, as a genuine svecimen of Colonial structure and design 


The Wayside Inn and Its Modern Restorer 


HE WAYSIDE INN, near Sudbury, Massachusetts, | He has already purchased and set up an ancient black- 


HENRY FORD 


was built in 1686, so that it was a respectable an- 
tique when Washington stopped there on his way to 
take command of the American army. Jt is now owned 
by Henry Ford, who on acquiring it raised everybody's 
wages to six dollars a day, and began at once to add to 
its already large collection of Colonial relics. He is 
also constantly adding to the real estate holdings, al- 
ready controlling a vast acreage, and every Sudbury 
farmer looks forward to ‘sellin’ out to Ford” and re- 
tiring. He is going to move the state highway farther 
from the Inn, at a cost of $100,000, and build a lake. 


smith shop and rebuilt a little stone grist mill by the 
brook. Evidently, it is his idea in time to create around 
the Inn a replica of the self-sufficient life of Eighteenth 
Century rural New England. There is a certain whim- 
sical irony in the thought of the man who has done so 
much to change the aspect of the world spending his 
income to restore a portion of it, and of the man who 
has created the modern ideal of large scale production, 
coming to the quiet fields of Middlesex and playing with 
a toy blacksmith shop and grist mill. But he hasn't 
yet made the trip from Detroit in a‘‘one hoss shay”. 
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New York a Century and a Half Ago 
The Largest City in America, When It Ranked Third in Population 


N 1776 New York was less noisy than 

now, and not quite so influential. It had 

only 22,000 people, while Philadelphia 
had almost 30,000. It nearly beat Boston, which 
was something. The city stretched from the 
Battery to Grand Street on the east, and to 
Reade Street on the west. Its pleasant min- 
gling of Dutch and English colonial buildings, 
mostly of brick and rarely more than three 
stories high, gave no hint of its future mor- 
tared mountains. It had the quiet charm of 
Geergian architecture and a lovely natural 
setting not then concealed by skyscrapers and 
docks. But even then the tone of the town 
was less Puritanical than in some other parts of 
the Colonies, and the New Yorkers liked com- 
fort and a show of luxury. John Adams, on 
his way to the first Continental Congress in 
1774, passed through Manhattan, and confided 
to his journal his wonder at “the opulence and 
splendour of the city”, and “the elegance of 
the mode of living”. He writes with admira- 
tion of “the elegant country-seats on the 
island”, “the Broad Way, a fine street, very 
wide, and in a right line from one end to the 
other of the City”, “the magnificent new 
church then building, which was to cost £20,- 
000”. He notes that “the streets of the town 
are vastly more regular and elegant than those 
of Boston, and the houses are more grand, as 
well as neat”. 


N the general topography of lower Man- 

hattan Island, much remains unchanged 
from the eighteenth century. Hills have been 
levelled; ponds, streams and marshes have long 
since been drained and their beds covered by 
tall office buildings, but most of the old streets 
run the same courses, usually without change 
of name. The word Battery describes with 
precision the old function of that region. Fort 
George, at the water’s edge, dominated the bay. 
In the precincts of the fort were the house of 
the colonial governor (William Tryon in 1776) 
and quarters for soldiers. Subsequently the area 
of the Battery was nearly doubled, by the addi- 
tion of “made land”. The Southwest Battery 
(later known as Castle Clinton, still later as the 
famous Castle Garden, and now as the Aqua- 
rium), when built, between 1807 and 1811, 
was a hundred yards out from the shore. 
Nearby, and directly opposite No. 1 Broadway 
(the old Kennedy house), lay Bowling Green, 
the city’s oldest’ park. The source of its name 
is shown by an advertisement in the Week/y 
Post-Boy, during 1745, soliciting bids for the 
laying of turf in time for the bowling matches 
of the coming summer. Here stood the pon- 
derous equestrian statue of George the Third, 
which was pulled down in 1776 and melted 
into bullets for the Continental Army and the 
satisfaction of all American small boys ever 
since the event. 

Broadway, a natural thoroughfare and also 
a former Indian trail, was called ‘The 
Broad Way”. It extended as far as the gardens 
of Andrew Elliot’s country-seat—about at 
Tenth Street—but beyond Reade Street were 
mainly gardens, fields, orchards, and swamps. 


By ROBERT FINSTER 


Behind the houses on lower Broadway, well- 
kept gardens ran back to the shore of the North 
River. Some of us would like to own an acre 
or two there now. On the site of the present 
Trinity Church, its predecessor, “‘a temple more 
purely Gothic in its architecture, and decorated 
with sculptured angels within its walls, reared 
its tall spire”. St. Paul’s Chapel, completed in 
1768, except for the steeple, escaped the great 
fire of 1776, and is still preserved to us, one cf 
the few Colonial buildings left standing in the 


SKETCH BY CHARLES BULFINCH 


FEDERAL HALL 


When New York was chosen as the 
first national Capital, the old City Hall 
was remodelled by the French archi- 
tect, L’Enfant and called the Federal 
Hall. A replica of this building is the 
New York State exhibit at the Sesqui 


whole city. Beyond St. Paul’s, on Broadway, 
there were a few buildings, and then the open 
country. City Hall Park, second in age to 
Bowling Green, had always been “Common 
Lands”. It was first used as a cow pasture, later 
for public meetings. Known as the ‘‘Fields” 
or “Commons’’, it was the scene of much ir- 
regular fighting between the citizens and the 
British soldiery, and of many public indigna- 
tion meetings between 1766 and 1776. 

The Collect, an expanse of mud and water, 
reached from Pearl Street to the present inter- 
section of Canal Street and Broadway. Its 
waters communicated under a bridge with these 
of the low grounds called Lispenard’s Meadows, 
and there was often a continuous skating route, 
over the flooded meadows and up Minetta 
Creek, to a point beyond what is now Fifth 
Avenue and Fourteenth Street. 

“The Bowery, that noble street”, was then 
the Bowery Road, and the only avenue from 
the city to the country. On each side were 
meadows and orchards, after the tea-water 
pump at Chatham Road had been passed. 

Immediately to the north of the settled por- 
tion of the city, were the estates of the great 
families—the DeLanceys, Stuyvesants, Mur- 
rays, Morrises, Duanes, Dyckmans, Lispenards, 
Van Cortlandts, and many others. (James Duane 
was the first mayor under American govern- 
ment.) The journey to New Harlem, a neigh- 
bouring but not overly friendly town, was 
hardly the casual affair of today, and, to some 


of us, it isn’t today. Greenwich Village was 
still unborn, that region being a part of the ex- 
tensive estate of Lady Warren. The present 
Broadway theatrical district was pleasantly roll- 
ing country; Murray Hill was actually a hill, 
and a part of the estate of Robert Murray. In 
1811, though the settled part of the city had 
not pushed many blocks further to the north, 
the Commissioners of Streets and Roads in 
the City of New York filed a report and maps, 
establishing the plan on which the city was to 
grow for the next hundred years. Practical 
considerations defeated the claims of beauty and 
the natural Jay of the land. Thus the city from 
Ist Street to 155th Street was doomed hence- 
forth to be a gridiron. 


HE great families who owned country-seats 
ti in upper Manhattan and in Brooklyn 
Heights, as well as in Westchester County and 
New Jersey, felt that their social standing de- 
manded town-houses for the winter 
Various branches of the numerous and influen- 
tial Livingston family lived part of each year 
on Broad Street, Duke Street, or Broadway. In 
1773, William Livingston moved to his new 
house in New Jersey, “Liberty Hall” (a hearty 
appellation still familiar to week-enders). His 
four lively daughters on bidding farewell to 
city delights lamented that they would there- 
after be “buried from society in that sequestered 
part of the globe”. We are pleased to learn that 
their fears were not well founded. 

Near the fort and in full view of Bowling 
Green, were the handsome mansions of the 
Crugers, Van Dams, Bayards, Morrises, and other 
families of consequence. However, Wall Street 
was fast becoming the fashionable quarter, and a 
gradual movement of prominent families was 
under way. The Verplancks, Winthrops, Mar- 
stons, Buchanans, and Roosevelts were already 
there. At numbers nine and eleven Broadway, 
lived the Van Cortlandts. Nearby were Elias 
Desbrosses and James Duane, as also the Brevoort 
family, a name honoured in its chief present- 
day association by most New Yorkers, if not by 


season. 


the callous purveyors of padlocks. 

The business centre was Hanover Square, 
where the Bank of New York was established 
in 1784. Though mainly given over to stores 
and warehouses, a few dwellings of good class 
remained. In fact, there was apparently no 
insistence on a sharp demarcation between busi- 
ness and residence sections anywhere. Great 
sugar warehouses, owned by the Livingstons, 
Cuylers, Roosevelts, Bayards, and Van Cort- 
landts, were situated on Crown (Liberty) 
Street, on Wall Street, and at a corner of 
Trinity Churchyard. 

The merchant class was unquestionably in the 
ascendency, Son usually followed father in the 
great business houses; large fortunes (for that 
time) were accumulated, and further increased 
through marriage alliances between the great 
merchant families. Fortunes were not made 
quickly. ‘There were nostock market “killings”, 
and* few nouveaux riches. Social position was 
sharply defined and practically unchangeable, 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Madge Kennedy 


as Mary Lindley Murray 
The New York Hostess of 1776 Who Detained the British While Washington Fled to Safety 
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This Florida Scene 


63 


The Future of the Everglades State and Its Great Development Possibilities 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Long before the planters 

came to Virginia or the Pilgrims hopped out on 
Plymouth Rock, the Spaniards were in Florida and 
Ponce de Leon hunted there for the Fountain of 
Youth. Yet to our forefathers it was a mystery of 
Seminoles and cypress. Now it produces citrus fruit 
and building sites, and thither have been going the 
pilgrims once more, this time in their Fords, a 
sudden wave of migration exceeding any other col- 
onization in our history. The first becomes the last 
again, and Mr. Dreiser sees and ponders on 
the American scene. This is the final article in 
the series on Florida, especially written for Vanity 
Fair by the author of An American Tragedy 


HEN the rush of 1925—which was 
‘due to some ten years of pioneer 
work—began, Florida still had but 
two one-track railroads leading south from 
Jacksonville to Miami and Tampa; no _har- 
bour facilities worthy of the name; no auto- 
mobile roads suited to the weight and crush of 
the trafic that was about to descend upon it. In 
truth it could be said to have had no adequate 
equipment of any kind, and ¢o ¢Ais hour has not 
—at least, equipment not suited to the hordes 
of sightseers and prospective settlers and job- 
seekers whom it proceeded to bawl into this 
“paradise of the tropics”. In fact, only when 
they were present in shoals and hundreds of 
thousands more of them en route, was it dis- 
covered that there were practically no hotels 
(apart from the expensive Flagler system), no 
stores or shops beyond those that had served 
the pioneer population; no stocks or crops of 
any kind; and far, far away from any ade- 
quate railroad, express, telegraph, telephone 
or post office facilities. 

Result: inextricable confusion and discom- 
fort for everybody—those resident and those 
entering. Hungry mouths and sleepy heads 
and no suitable accommodations for them. (The 
wretched, wretched rooms and cots rented for 
two, three, four, five, six—up to eight—or 
ten dollars a night!) And the overcharges for 
gas, automobile repairs, food, clothing! For by 
then the local supplies were beginning to be 
depleted. (And the oncomers not too well 
supplied with money in many instances, yet be- 
lieving in this as the Promised Land). (The 
merry advertiser and Jand shark!) And then, 
in the face of this great crisis, the railroads 
themselves—the one true resource of the state 
—breaking down under the strain, They lacked 
men, rolling stock, yards, side tracks. Even the 
road beds themselves began to give way, under 
freight loads and freight lengths that tested 
the rail ties to the spreading point. 


GAIN, result; embargoes declared on in- 
and outbound freight—express—perish- 
able as well as durable materials—and even 
passengers,—so that the residents as well as the 
tourists found themselves on the verge of re- 
striction in regard to even the necessaries of an 
endurable existence. Fifty carloads of unsorted 
and undistributéd mail stalled at Jacksonville 
at one time and no men to sort it. Long wait- 
ing lines, for instance, before every post office, 
telegraph office, ticket office, barber shop, lunch 
counter, grocery, bank, drug counter or soda 
fountain. And with hotels and rooming houses 
over-crowded and exhausted—tents being put 


Part 3—By THEODORE DREISER 


in yards and along the two main highways. 

And to top all this, the fantastic nature of 
the realty values! For—although at this very 
time—and for the next year or five or ten 
—there’ were, are and will be—20,000,000 
acres of farming land and town sites yet to 
be charted and roads of any kind driven into 
them. Still the hotels and homes and roadside 
tent cities were crowded to capacity, and it was 
really not at all surprising that under those 
circumstances those whose shouts concerning the 
wonder and prospects of the state had brought 
this throng here, should say to themselves: “Are 
we going to let this golden harvest go by without 
reaping fortunes for ourselves?” “We are not”. 
Result: Overnight almost—but more partic- 
ularly in the vicinity of Palm Beach and 
Miami than elsewhere—land values beginning 
to soar beyond the wildest dreams of the wild- 
est speculators. For here, according to the 
boomers, was the true center of that semi-tropic 
perfection which the northerner was or wou!d 


be seeking—all-the-year-round sea bathing, the 
cocoanut and the Royal palm, the hibiscus and 
water hyacinth, pineapples, bananas, figs, the 
pomegranate, to say nothing of fewer days of 
frost and cold than elsewhere in the state. Be- 
sides, had not Henry M. Flagler and after him 
the silver-tongued Bryan been emphasizing the 
qualities of this region for years? : 


N consequence, lots 50 x 120 that had been 

selling for as low as $100 but a few 
months before—no more—suddenly rising to 
little less than $1200 for the cheaper lots, 
$30,000 to $50,000 for some of the choice 
beach lots, and $300,000 to $3,000,000 for 
“hotel sites”, as they are called, in some of the 
favoured regions on the sea and bay adjacent 
to and north and south of Miami, And with 
the remainder of the state taking its cue from 
this and assuming that all property in Florida 
in any prepared residential section must be 
worth not less than a thousand dollars a lot, 
and lots with bay frontage, from five to fifteen 
thousand dollars each. 

Then it was that the realtors, deciding that 
all the world was most certainly deciding to 
move to Florida, conceived the most astound- 
ing dreams in regard to the problematic future 
value of this land. Indeed, one must believe 
them to have become self-hypnotized by their 
own Munchausenesque yarns into an orgy of 
speculation, for in September 1925, tract as 
well as lot prices suddenly disappeared into 
the blue. And even among the realtors and 
speculators themselves there ensued a mad, 
wild, stock exchange scramble in the parlours 
of the leading hotels in Miami for tracts—not 
lots. Millions bellowed about and written 
down upon slips of paper, as might be twenty- 
dollar checks at other times. A thousand tracts 
gobbled in a night—and each and every one 
laid out in imagination, as well as soon there- 
after in the papers, as Boca del Paradisos, 
Oranganicos, Vista del Porpoises, or what not, 
until it looked, on paper, as though all the 
state was to be sold in 50 x 120 foot lots, at 
from three to twenty thousand dollars apiece. 


But what now of those thousands and thou- 
sands of the none too “slick” or “sharky” who 
came with visions of securing a delectable bit 
of paradise for a reasonable sum which they 
could later re-sell at a good round profit! 
Naturally, finding land and house valucs 
risen almost over-night to the prohibitive stage, 
men, women and children, in their Fords, 
Buicks, etc., etc., having gone as far south as 
Palm Beach and horrified at the cost of land 
and living, turned their cars northward, many 
of them tagged with signs reading: “Don’t go 
to Florida!” “Don’t be robbed!” etc., etc. 


ND then, of course in a month, or two or 

three, a slump—even while I was there 
m December and January of 1925-6, Work- 
ingmen employed in the construction of new 
buildings leaving the state by the thousands, 
the embargo on materials making it impossible 
for them to continue with their work—and 
they could not starve. And others, back home, 
scared off by what the returning hordes wrote 
or telegraphed or told. 

And then—and not until then—the realtor 
and the boomer and the grafter and the gouger 
beginning to scratch his head and look du- 
biously about him. Was it possible that’ this 
glorious, glorious Florida—in every fantastic 
imagining concerning which he himself had 
come or was coming to believe—was not going 
to sell as wildly or as pricelessly as he had 
imagined? Could there have been anything 
wrong with his pipe dream? A cerebro-spinal 
chill passing over the state. Yells for new rail- 
road lines, new ship lines, new motor trucks 
and aeroplane lines. Where was Henry Ford? 
Page him!» Why didn’t the government step 
in and manage and develop the railroads? Why 
didn’t the merchants and tract-developers or- 
ganize to get ploughs, horses, steam shovels, 
lumber, lime, cement, stone, coal, from up 
north by boat and try and catch up with the 
demand? Wasn’t Florida entirely surrounded 
by the tropit seas? And didn’t it have har- 
bours! Weren’t the realtors of Miami insist- 
ing that its harbour was as great and good as 
that of New York itselff Why not use it? 

Result: an inquiry commission from Wash- 
ington, And later a test of Miami harbour. 
Some fifty-one shiploads of lumber ordered 
and all the ships arriving at once, and laden to 
the bulwarks, in a harbour, by the way, suitable, 
possibly, for some twenty or thirty ten-thou- 
sand ton ships. And this suddenly clogged and 
bottled up with the lumber ships lying out- 
side. And then—worse luck—a ten-thousand 
ton freighter turns on its side in the inside 
harbour channel and, behold you, the harbour is 
blocked and the fifty ships lying outside unable 
to get in! And with carrying and holding 
charges at as little as $500 per day per ship. 

Once more gloom! Once more a kind of 
terror—and this time well-founded indeed. 
For ships laden and not able to unload con- 
stitute no small financial problem for a state 
holding only 1,300,000 people—all, for the 
most part, engaged in the honest pursuit of a 

(Continued on page 94) 
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LOVE MAKING IN 1776 


A century and a half ago, lov 
was an art and something of a 
affectation. The suitor gallant] 
made his compliments: ‘Ho 
beautiful are my lady’s ey: 
this day; how keen her wi 
how gracefully she moves! 
And his beloved would blu: 
prettily and reply: ‘‘Prithe 
sir, you flatter me!” Cupid wo 
ruffles then, and probably kz 
some little difficulty, what wi} 
his lace cuffs and powdered wi 
in shooting his golden arrov 


Century and a Half of Progress in 


How, Since 1776, We Have Somewhat Alterea 


Drawings by BENITO 


MUSIC IN 1776 

Imagine, if you will, a festive 

in a great Colonial 
n: a profusion of candles, 
1um of voices, the tinkle cf 
well-bred laughter, and _ soft 
music filtering through the 
white-walled rooms. On a 
slightly raised dais sit three 
dignified musicians, sedately 
rendering an aria by Rossini 
with violin, flute and clarinet. 
It is possible that, beneath their 
serene outer aspects, the mu- 
sicians are secretly yearning for 


one more glass of Jamaica Rum 


THE DANCE IN 1776 
There was something of grace 
and dignity in the light fan- 
tastic as it was tripped in 
Revolutionary days. To the 
tinkling notes of Mozart, silk- 
garbed gentlemen stepped the 
stately, lilting measures of the 
minuet. There was no Charles- 
ton then. Indeed, had there 
been, the hoop-skirts would 
have somewhat obscured its 
gymnastics. Moreover, the gen- 
tlemen kept their distance from 
the ladies—perhaps partly on 


account of the  hoop-skirts ee | 
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LOVE MAKING IN 1926 


But does the modern youth 
waste time on pretty speeches 
and amorous’ couplets? He 
most assuredly does not. While 
his bobbed, cigarette-smoking 
“hotsy-totsy mama’ shakes up 
the cocktails, he reclines at his 
ease in the most comfortable 
chair in the room, and makes 
caustic comments on her ap- 
pearance. This is his method 
of wooing. “Banana Oil!”’ is 
the lady’s brilliantly witty re- 
sponse to his uncouth advances 


Three Diverting Phases of American Life 


Our Methods in Love, Music and the Dance 


l= 


AAT)! 7) 


MUSIC IN 1926 


Where once ruled Papa Strauss and Mozart, there reign today 
such musical magnificos as Irving Berlin and George Gershwin. 
The gentle strains—of violin and viola d’amore—have given 
place to the slightly more emphatic noises of banjo, drum and 
saxophone. Dignified musicians have been replaced by African 
medicine-men. Strut yo’ stuff! Minuet? No, suh! Nothing slow, 
sweet and low. Tom-tom rhythms and the wail of an anguished 
trombone,—that is music today. What would our forebears have 
had to say of the rhythmic cacophony of a modern jazz band? 


THE DANCE IN 1926 


The benefits of progress are nowhere more apparent than in 
the dance. Gone—among other things—are the cumbersome 
wigs and hoop-skirts of those far-off days. And there is a reason. 
Once a cool, refined pastime, dancing has become a violent 
exercise. Gaze, for a moment, on the modern couple at the 
left. What endurance! What foot-work! What in-fighting! 
There’s nothing insipid about the Charleston. Why pay money 
for prize-fight seats, when you can see it all on any dance 
floor? Hotsy-totsy! Just think of what may happen to the 
art of dear old Terpsichore in the mext hundred and fifty years 
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The Boston Massacre 
An Account of the Trial of the British Soldiers Who Participated in It 


ARLIAMENT, in 
1761, looked upon 
7, the American colonists 
asmen largely engaged 
in smuggling and 
other evasions of the 
revenue Jaws. Special 

=< treatment was needed 
to enable the King’s 

“# officers to enforce the 
King’s decrees. 

of this supposed need 
came the “writs of 
assistance”, a species of general search warrant 
to empower revenue officers to enter any build- 
ing at any time in search of smuggled goods. 

A few of the extremists, among the pro- 
hibitionists, would like to exercise power of 
Jegal prying and meddling today. One of its 
difficulties was that it gave government agents 
the opportunity to wreak private vengeance. And 
frem the quarrels beginning in that year, came 
the seven musket shots, nine years later, in 
1770, that we call the Boston Massacre. 

In Massachusetts, as elsewhere, the writs of 
assistance caused frequent conflicts between the 
people and the officers, Next, in 1765, came 
the Stamp Act,—a form of minor taxation, 
which annoyed the Americans because it was 
imposed by men whom they had never author- 
ized to tax them: the British Parliament. There 
were riots in New York, Boston and other 
places, and in one of these riots the people of 
Boston were put very badly in the wrong 
by a drunken mob which sacked the house 
of an innocent official, Lieutenant-Governor 
Hutchinson. This action was promptly con- 
demned by the decent citizens and reparation 
was made to the injured man, but that night’s 
work gave British writers the excuse for years 
to come, for using the word Bostonian as.if it 
were synonymous with what we now call gun- 
man, desperado, and outlaw. 


YEAR or two later there were passed 

some more tactless revenue laws—one of 
which, the tax on tea, led finally to the cele- 
brated tea-party. Before that, however, came 
the fifty-gun frigate Romney, to mount guard 
in Boston, to overawe the citizens, and jnci- 
dentally to impress a few of them, and to seize 
John Hancock’s sloop Liderty for an alleged 
violation of law. Relations between the King’s 
officers and the people of Boston were certainly 
not cordial. There were constant bickerings 
and quarrels, reported to London as grave dis- 
orders engineered by a town full of cut-throats. 
Although there had been no bloodshed what- 
ever, the King and his friends grew purple 
with rage at thought of the rebellious town of 
Boston. It was possible for Dr. Johnson to 
storm out: 

“Sir, they are a race of convicts, and ought 
to be thankful for any thing we allow them 
short of hanging.” 

The unfortunate plan of London was to 
put down these pestilent rogues by a display of 
force, and in October, 1768, the Fourteenth 
and Twenty-ninth Regiments arrived. By act 


Out‘ 


By EDMUND PEARSON 


of Parliament these troops should have been 
quartered in the regular barracks at Castle 
William in the harbour, before the town could 
be required to provide quarters for them. As 
the night was cool they were allowed to sleep 
in Faneuil Hall, and afterwards they went into 
tents cn the Common. Finally, their Colonel 


hired some buildings for barracks, and when the: 


Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth Regiments arrived, 


The BOSTON MASSACRE, perpetrated on 
March the sth, 1770, 


a 


of 


, 
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waite Britons view this fcene with confcious dread, 
And pay the laft fad tribute to the dead 5 

What thouph the thafts of juftice faintly gleam, 

And ermin’d mifcreants ridicule the (cene 5 

Ne’er let one hreaft the generous figh difclaim, 

Or ceale to bow at Frespons’s nalow’d fane ; 

Sail with the thought fet Fame’s nud Clanion fwell, 

Acd Fate to viflent uare the MURDER cli. 


THE BOSTON MASSACRE 


A reproduction from the Massachusetts 
Calendar for 1772. This is one of the few 
engravings of the massacre which was not 
made by Paul Revere—an excellent en- 
graver, horseback rider and _ silversmith 


they were quartered in some storehouses on a 
wharf. Detachments were posted here and there 
about the town, and two cannon were trained 
on the Town House. It was in opposition to 
such actions as these, on the part of a legislature 
overseas, that the Revolutionary War was 
fought: there is no Englishman of today who 
would not fight against such a policy. 

In the spring, the King was petitioned to 
remove the troops, and early in the summer 
two of the regiments were ordered away. The 
others remained, however, and there was no 
love between them and the civil population. 
To the English regulars, the New Englanders 
were a set of pious, canting rascals, who set 
themselves up as superior to the King’s religion, 
and the King’s law. To the Massachusetts men, 
in addition to the insult of their presence, the 
soldiers seemed a godless crew, who had brought 
with them scores of women as scarlet as their 
own coats. They raced horses on Sunday on the 
Common, and took pains to play Yankee Dood’e 
outside church doors during service. There were 
constant fights between soldiers and citizens. 

In February, 1770, it came to a small battle 
between men of. the Twenty-ninth Regiment 
and workmen in a rope-walk, clubs and cut- 
lasses were used and some blood was drawn, 


although nobody was killed. Individually, the 
soldiers had, without doubt, many a grievance. 
Ordered there by stupid ]aw-makers, they had 
to endure insults and threats from the town 
hoodlums. The favourite term of abuse was to 
call them ‘‘Lobsters”’, in allusion to the colour 
of their coats, although this was varied with 
“Bloody-back”, referring to the brutal flog- 
gings which were a means of discipline in the 
Army. Some of the soldiers announced openly 
that they intended to give their bayonets a bath 
in the blood of these accursed New England 
people. Everything was leading up to. the 
fracas, trifling in its casualties, but important 
in its result, which took place early in the eve- 
ning-of March 5. 


T’ about eight o’clock a small crowd had 
collected near the barracks in Brattle 
Street. A tall Negro, or Indian, seemed to be 
acting as leader. After the pleasantries about 
“Lobsters” and “Bloody-backs” had been em- 
phasized by pelting the soldiers with snow-balls 
and oyster-shells, and after the soldiers had 
defended themselves with the butts of their 
guns, a Captain Goldfinch came by, and ordered 
his men into the barracks. This might have 
stopped all trouble had not some idiot gone 
into a meeting house and rung the bell, which, 
taken as an alarm of fire, brought more citizens 
into the streets, There were soon small groups 
of soldiers and townsfolk hurrying here and 
there; one part of them crying: ““Townborn, 
turn out! The red-coats are going to kill us!” 
while the soldiers replied: “Damn you, we will 
walk a lane through yeu all!” The crowd 
moved from one strect to another, some of them 
led by the tall Negro (or half-breed Indian) 
whose name was Crispus Attucks. A sentry in 
front of the Custont House was pelted with 
snow-balls, and finally surrounded by such a 
crowd that he called for help. ‘Then the cry 
came: “They are killing the sentinel; turn out 
the guard!” Captain Preston and seven or 
eight privates of the ‘Twenty-ninth came up 
the street at double-time, prodding people out 
of the way with their bayonets. The soldiers 
surrounded the sentry box, for the reasonable 
purpose of defending their comrade. The 
Captain ordered them to prime and load. The 
scene of this was only a few yards from the old 
State House. A stout Boston bookseller—stout 
in both senses—seized the officer by the coat, 
and warned him not to fire. The book dealer 
was a remarkable person: Henry Knox, after- 
wards Washington’s chief of artillery. Captain 
Preston assured him, and others, that he had 
no intention of ordering his men to fire. But 
the crowd pressed up to the muzzles of the 
muskets, threw snow in the soldiers’ faces, and 
dared them to fire. In the noise and confusion, 
with the frequent repetition of the word 
“Fire”, the soldiers may well have believed that 
they heard the orders. At all events, seven of the 
muskets were discharged, one after the other. 
There were two bullets in each gun. A soldier 
named Montgomery killed Crispus Attucks, 
who at the moment was merely standing by, 
(Continued on page 110) 
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JEAN ANTOINE HOUDON 


Because he was one of the 
foremost sculptors of the 
18th Century in France; be- 
cause Benjamin’ Franklin 
brought him to America in 
1785 to do Washington from 
life; because he made many 
portrait busts of famous early 
Americans; because he made 
that marvellous bust of Vol- 
taire as a wise old fox, now 
in the Théatre Francais, 
and, finally, because al- 
though he was the son of a 
domestic servant, he became 
a master of fine portraiture 


JOHN §S. COPLEY 


Because he was one of the 
first and finest American art- 
ists; because he was self- 
taught; because he married 
a rich Bostonian, lived in 
style on Beacon Hill—and 
kept on working; because 
he painted the famous or 
fashionable men and women 
of his day, and left us an 
imperishable record of the 
times; because in London he 
painted the King and Queen; 
and, finally, because his son, 
Lord Lyndhurst, became 
Lord Chancellor of England 
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COURTESY N.Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


PIERRE L’ENFANT 


CHARLES BULFINCH 


Because he was one of the first 
Harvard graduates to make the 
European tour as a post-gradu- 
ate course; because he designed 
the State House in Boston, the 
first theatre in New England, 
the church in Lancaster, and 
completed the Capitol at Wash- 
ington; because he headed the 
selectmen of Boston, and tried 
to get the city to straighten and 
widen its streets; and, finally, 
because Boston now wishes 
it had taken his good advice 


Because he came to America 
with Lafayette in 1777 to help 
the cause of Independence; be- 
cause he was made a Captain of 
Engineers in our Army and was 
wounded at Savannah; because 
he remained here and designed 
many public buildings; because 
he laid out the new City of 
Washington; and, finally, be- 
cause he was the Father of 
Town Planning in this country 


ABIGAIL SMITH ADAMS 


Because she was the wife of one 
President, and the mother of an- 
other; because she wrote with 
an original style remarkable 
even in a man of her generation; 
because she went to England 
as wife of our First Minister 
to St. James; and, finally, be- 
cause she passed on her pungent 
style for three generations, till 
her great-grandson Henry per- 
petuated it in his Education 
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: aS LIVING 
ta One ( f th 


ROOM— 


Se extrava- 


iG qi é@ a go dpe 1, like visit cc 
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t & at Barspara, At 
} Debussy 


PSM EOFFREY: Your 
G is Weeping little honey-coloured tears of 
eglect—and so am I, b 
(He sigh hs.) 
(’m not a rigorous woman, or any 
things you find it 
pleasant to call me, but I 


Barbara, 


cocktail, my 


ecause you are a rigor- 
ous woman. 
BaRBARA! 


of the other 


hace to see you getting your- 
self tight 


lovely 


at six o’clock on a 
when you 
ctly well that din- 
ler won't be 


evening, 
know perfec 
announced for 
an hour and a half. 


However, don’t mind me! You 
have plenty of time to drink 
your customary eight or ten. 
Only you'd 
you'll 


etter not sit down, 
because never be able 


to get up. 


Grorrrey (emptying 
lass, and refilling it): ' 
darling, that I 

You pick on me 
and nag at me 
with such increasing fervour, 


fe 


wonder is, m) 
am so frugal. 
so continually, 


that I find my only escape in 
liquor—and a very agrecable 
(He nods 
brightly, and pours his third 
drink. ) 

BarBaRa: You're getting 
that red look in the back of 
your neck already. And soon 
you ll have veins in your nose. 

Grorrrey: You should disguise your en- 
thusiasm, dear, when you make such personal 
remarks. Let me have my red neck and my 
You have your silver fox. 

Barpara (rising desperately fromthe piano ): 
Geoffrey, if you drag up that silver fox again 
! Every time you know you're in the 


one it is, too. 


Mrs. 


veins. 


Vl scream! 


MARTHA WASHINGTON, WAITING 


Washington, 


Franklin's daughter. 


Loud Speaker 


By MARGARET CASE MORGAN 


wrong you remind me of the time I bought the 
silver fox when we were ae vp— 

Grorrrey: We still hard up 

Barpara (ceith spirit 1): RG so poor but what 
you can pay five thousand dollars a year to boot- 
leggers . . 

Grorrrey: For liquor which is consumed 
with incredible rapidity by that flock of putty- 
pushers and defective actors I find drooling 
around here every afternoon when you give one 
of your justly famous “cocktail parties”. Basil 
Swope, for example a ere 

ak aRA (seith a glance at the cocktail 
: You'd betier have fresh cocktails nade 
Sikes cs coming here for 


See Basil 
dinner tonight. (She tee 

GrorrreY (g ahaa W What, again! My 
God, have I got to watch that bus-boy shovel 
duck and potatoes into himself again at my 
table, besides drinking everything in the place? 
stand for it—ITl] make a 
I’m pretty apt to make a scene right here 
and now! 

Barpara (calmly ): 
room first, Geofirey 
likely 


GEOFFREY: 


me ; j, pfeyeas 
ty a rose wn the suo: 


Barbara, I won’t 


! 
scene, 


Oh, do it alone in your 
dear. It’s so much more 
to be convincing. 

What’s that goofer 
here so much for, 


hang around 
he} 
anyhow! ° 


You h aven’t fall 


(Over the 


for him or something, h ave yout 


expecting the approach 


Barpara (turning): Geoftrey, your entire 
conversation to me is made up of two remarks, 
used alternately, one in rapid succession upon 
the other; ‘““How much did it cost?” is one, and 
“Why isn’t dinner ready?” is the other. Any 
man who has anything else to say is such an en- 
trancing novelty that I am very apt, Geoffrey, 


PATIENTLY 


of her lord and master. 
picture was made in the actual room where Washington danced with Benjamin 
The room is now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


VANITY FAIR 


es from a Forgotten Century Enliven, Momentarily, a Summer Home 


(A lozel » perilous 
of tears ts welling comthin ech she ts 
forlorn. ) And you 
have the face to begrudge my friends food 

your house, when you pay thousands to boot- 


to be clay in his hands. 
rae ol 


h Ow 


pleasant anyway, 


HESGersi sy < 

Grorrrey: Never mind the bootleggers! I 
guess I had to go without two cases of Bacardi 
so that you could have your silver fox . . . 

Barpara: And it’s all Pve had for a year! 
I go around in rags... 

Grorrrey: Yes, a rag from Chanel and a 
couple of dozen tatters from Bendel’s. 

Barspara: Didn’t I go out and cancel two 
dresses I had ordered, when you told me we 
were hard up, and about all the money you'd 
lost? 

Gerorrrey: You did: which meant that you 
bought exactly six new dresses instead of eight. 
And you didn’t have to have a silver fox. 
Lots of women... 

Barpara: Oh, my GOODNESS! I’m sick 
of hearing about that silver fox! Anybody 
with any sewse ought to know that you can’t 
wear a tailored suit without a fur, and I only 
had a brown fox and my new spring suit was 
And anybody with any ought to 
can’t wear a brown fox with a 


grey. sense 
know that you 
grey 2 
Grorrrey: It isn’t the silver fox that I 
mind—it’s the principle! We can’t go on 
spending fifty thousand dollars a year when ?m 
only making twenty-five, and 
the sooner you get that through 
your head the better. (Un- 
sea Soe he pick Ss up the cock- 
tail shaker and finds it empty. 
He looks around fo 
and seeing none, 
head in his hands. 
evatche 
a) 
Barpara: Well, I’m sorry 
you feel that way about it, be- 
cause | bought something this 
afternoon as a surprise for 


ra decanter, 
holds his 
BarRBARA 
os him throughnarrowed 


you Cy acy at 
Grorrrey (violently): A 
surprise! Asurprise! (Hisvoice 
cracks.) How much did it cost? 
Barpara (dreamily): I 
don’t think I’ve ever heard 
Basil Swope use that phrase in 
all the time I’ve known him 
(There is a pause.) 
GrorFrrey (perilously ) 
How much did it cost? 
Barsara (seaking from a 
delici ious revery): Oh, about 
five hundred dollars or some- 
thing. But don’t get so cross 
about it—it’s worth it. In 
twenty years it will be worth five ie 
The man en so. (He rises, pacing the floor. 
Grorrrey: Cross! In twenty years Pll : 
lying im a pauper’s grave and you Il be melting 
down my gold watches to make teething rings 
for Airedales, and I won’t care. But now I doa, 
(Continued on page 108 ) 
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John Paul Jones—From the Bust by Houdon 


A Recent Loan to the Metropolitan Museum of Art by the Pierpont Morgan Library 


HIS bust by Houdon, the great French sculptor, was executed some 
years after his visit to America in 1785, whither he had come in 
company with Benjamin Franklin, in order to create a statue of George 
Washington which had been ordered by the University of Virginia, and 
which is now the glory of the Capitol in Richmond. Houdon’s bust of 
Franklin, and other of the American Fathers, added greatly to his renown 


abroad. The sculptor conceived a very great admiration for John Paul 
Jones, the most romantic figure in our naval history and the first man 
to hoist the Stars and Stripes on any vessel—on his ship the Ranger. 
Houdon created this impressive terra cotta portrait while the American 
admiral was at the height of his fame. The head was photographed, for 
the first time in America, for inclusion in this issue of Vanity Fair 
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STEICHEN 


CARL SANDBURG 


Inheritor of Whitman’s “Bar- 
baric yawp”’, Sandburg is poet 
of Chicago—“hog butcher to the 
universe’’—author of a beautiful 
book about Lincoln; the Prairie 
wheat at last really articulate 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Masters told the truth on tomb- 
stones and freed us from the 
sentimental elegiac tradition of 
English poetry; he developed, 
too, the art of packing a whole 
drama into a single epigram 


VANITY FAIR J 


tion, 
literature out of our 


WHITE 


RING LARDNER 


1erican literature has always been 


individual in humour, Lard- 
humourist, belongs in the 
as Ward-George Ade tradi- 
But he is more. He has made 
vernacular 


ARNOLD GENTHE 


SINCLAIR LEWIS 


Another writer in revolt against smug- 
ness, Lewis is an uncannily accurate 
reporter of the American scene and 
language; an unsparing satirist; born 
in the Midlands, educated at Yale, a 
newspaper man in the east and west, 
he knows Main Street from end to end 


Signers of Our 


MAN RAY 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Sherwood Anderson had to fight the 
dull incomprehension of an Ohio 
town to become an artist. He 
represents the revolt of New Amer- 
ica from crude materialism and the 
great cult of bovine contentment 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


N this page are seven signers of our 

modern Declaration of Literary Inde- 
pendence from the backgrounds, the pecul- 
iarly English culture, even the language, 
of our parent country. As England evolved 
from Celt and Saxon, Dane and Norman, 
into something of sharp individuality, so 
we have been evolving away from English 
cultural dependence also into something cf 
sharp individuality. The authors pictured 
on this page are characteristic products of 
this evolution, or have consciously worked 
to hasten it. What they write could have 
been written nowhere else than in America, 
and by nobody except Americans. And one 
of them, in origin, is Celt, one Scandina- 
vian, one Germanic! That, too, is important 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


STEICHEN 


Not of the soil, O’Neill writes from 
inner sources, but most eloquently 
of the humble or outcast. Our first 
cosmopolitan dramatist whose work 


has made Europe suspect we 
have a national soul after 


SHE=LER 


THEODORE DREISER 


Dreiser lumbered out of the Midlands 
with Sister Carrie and with a peasant 
persistence championed the ordinary, 
commonplace man in fiction, with all 
his faults, vices and virtues, against 
the aristocratic tradition of ‘‘nice peo- 
ple’, correct form and half truths 


may 
all 


Literary Declaration of Independence 


Some Important American Authors Who Have Founded a Tradition of Their Own in Native Letters 
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What Price Independence? 


The Future of the American Theatre as Viewed by a Theatrical Manager 


DITOR’S NOTE:—From its beginnings before 

the Revolution nearly to the end of the nineteenth 
century, or for 150 years, the theatre in America 
followed an orderly course of evolution, and remained 
in each community the home both of popular spoken 
drama and classic tradition. In the nineties the 
formation of the Theatrical Syndicate tended rapidly 
to rob all theatres of their local dignity and reduced 
their proprietors to the status of janitors. Hardon this 
came the revolutionary inverition of the motion pic- 
ture, which so suddenly and completely altered the 
whole scheme of theatrical entertainment that as yet 
neither the spoken drama nor the movies knows quite 
where it is at. Vanity Fair has been trying, ina series 
of articles, to present significant facts and opinions. 
This article by Brock Pemberton, producer of Enter 
Madame, Miss Lulu Bett, and other interesting plays, 
sets forth the trials of the independent producer, and 
discusses the possible effects of the motion picture 
control of the stage. In succeeding issues of Vanity 
Fair further views will be advanced on the subject 
by the following authorities: RALPH BLOCK, a 
supervising editor of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, will defend the motion picture pro- 
ducers.) WALTER PRICHARD EATON, in a con- 
cluding article, will weigh the views of the other 
contributors to this symposium, and JOHN 
EMERSON, President of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation, will discuss the effect of motion picture 
control of the American theatre on actors and public 


F the rewards of producing any play have 

become meagre, and the half-hundred 

producers who inhabit New York will tell 
you they have, those of the “artistic” produc- 
tion have become microscopic. Three danger- 
ous pitfalls have appeared in the past ten years 
in the path of the “artistic” production—the 
vanishing road; the increasingly avaricious real 
estate goblin; and the uneconomic system ot 
ticket merchandising introduced by the ticket 
broker. 

When the road was still the road the real 
profits were made there. New York was the 
factory where plays were conceived, created and 
sent forth in breathless anticipation of provin- 
cial consumption. And once equipped with a 
New York run a play was a pretty sure road 
property. So receptive were the provinces that 
even a false claim to metropolitan success was 
often sufficient. » Now all that is reversed. The 
road is now the factory for New York, and all 
it means to most of the younger generation of 
producers is a costly place in which to fashion 
their wares for New York premiéres. Vast sec- 
tions of the country are closed to the spoken 
drama because of their remoteness from New 
York, the apathy of their inhabitants, or the 
absorption of their playhouses by the movies. 
The country is open as far west as Kansas City, 
but the rest, until you reach the coast, is silence, 
except for stock and an occasional touring com- 
pany more courageous than the others because 
of the nature of its offering. Thus A 4ie’s Irish 
Rose, The Bat, The Cat and the Canary, W hite 
Cargo and plays of like pattern will still tackle 
any section and stand a chance of emerging 
triumphant. ‘The West Coast has taken mat- 
ters into its own hands and does most of its own 
producing, in some cases creating plays to send 
to us but more generally buying territorial 
rights of our own successes. Very rarely now 
does a complete New York organization make 
the grand tour there and back. Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Detroit still see most of the 
plays that achieve any degree of success in New 
York, and Buffalo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and 


By BROCK PEMBERTON 


cities of like size on the beaten track, are plenti- 
fully supplied. But even they are getting 
choosey and a New York run is no longer a 
guarantee of provincial profits. 

The motor, the movie, the radio, and man- 
agerial stupidity have all contributed to bring- 
ing about the débdcle of the road. And 
the last shall be first inasmuch as the stupidity 
of managers who palmed off shoddy goods on 
the road was the antecedent and underlying 
cause. By providing inferior entertainment in 
the form of poor plays wretchedly staged and 
acted for the provincial public, when there was 
no other form of amusement to which they 
could turn, the managers sowed the seed cf 
dissatisfaction and discontent that blossomed 
into for the spoken drama when 
“limousine”, “location”, and “loud speaker” 
were added to our vocabularies. Now only at- 
tractions bearing such hallmarks as the name of 
a popular star, the legend of an unprecedented, 
bona fide run, or the stamp of a nationally 
advertised revue fare forth with any 
of certainty. 

Some of the older producers who lived in 
those “rare old, fair old, golden days that have 
passed beyond (at least immediate) recall’, 
when the road was the rainbow’s end, do not yet 
admit its demise, but certainly we younger ones 
who have received nothing but travail for 
travel, put no faith in it. My first experience 
with the road cured me. Five years ago I sent 
Enter Madame forth after a season of forty- 
three weeks in New York to double its profits 
in the provinces. Instead it lost money. 


disdain 


feeling 


OR us, at least, New York is the theatre 

and the theatre is New York, and our 
problems are defined by conditions inherent 
here. These are enough to give us pause. The 
controlling factor is the status of the play- 
house. In fifteen years the number of theatres 
devoted to the production of plays has more 
than doubled till now there are approximately 
seventy. At least ten more will be completed 
next season. The majority of these add their 
radiance to the incandescent mile of Broadway 
that nocturnally gilds the heavens between 
Thirty-ninth and Fifty-ninth Streets. Today 
it costs about a million dollars to build the 
average theatre in this district, probably twice 
as much as it did ten years ago because of the 
increase in realty values and the added expense 
of construction. A playhouse, then, to make 
a profit must play to much larger receipts 
than formerly. 

The application of the same business prin- 
ciples that in mercantile lines produced the 
chain store brought about this great expansion. 
Capital saw an opportunity for large dividends 
and so invested not in single playhouses but in 
chains of them. The resultant change in the 
complexion of the theatre is the important fact 
of this phenomenon. From the personal insti- 
tution of a quarter of a century ago when nearly 
every New York playhouse was the resident 
home of a producing manager, the theatre has 
become a Big Business proposition with Capital 
in control. There are only two or three play- 


houses left in New York which the proprietors 
attempt to reserve for their exclusive uses, and 
the exigencies of the business are now such that 
these are frequently given over to competitors’ 
productions. 

Increased costs.and the substitution of 
the corporate for the personal aspect have 
conspired to bring about a new regime in the 
theatre. When individuals controlled stages 
for their own uses they divided the risk between 
the playhouse and the show, sharing the receipts. 
As they had a financial interest in each end of 
the business this was the natural thing to do. 
The past decade has seen the birth of a com- 
plete new crop of showmen. So many former 
newspaper men (myself included), stage man- 
agers, office boys and others equipped with some 
working knowledge of the theatre have turned 
producer that if one of the departed Old pin 
should do a Rip Van Winkle he would recog- 


0§ 
nize few of the current names. 


REMEMBER reading at the time of my 

advent as a producer an interview with one 
of the deans who complained that the trouble 
with show business was the presence of so many 
interlopers who didn’t know anything about it. 
I took it as a personal affront, though the oldster 
probably didn’t know I was alive, and yet now 
I, a grey-beard of six years in the theatre, find 
myself bemoaning in the same way the constant 
influx of new producers. For really they are the 
ones responsible for the prevalent regime of 
real estate. There are enough of them flitting 
about throughout most of the season with suf- 
ficient Butter and Egg money for a single pro- 
duction to maintain a premium on all theatres. 
Under the old regime, if the proprietor of a 
house didn’t have a play of his own ready he 
booked an outsider’s attraction, giving the latter 
the benefit of the sharing terms he enjoyed. 
Now the proprietor is peneoslly a syndicate too 
smart to try to provide enough plays to keep 
its stages filled. In full season from ten to 
fifty producers are ye at the syndicate’s 
elbow begging for the next chance. The pro- 
prietor, be he syndicate or individual, would 
be scarcely human and certainly not a good 
business man if he didi’t take advantage of 
the market. 


does, with the result that from the 
beginning of the season until the de- 
mand eases up in the spring he asks that the 
producer guarantee him against loss. No more 
the divided risk with both sides sharing the loss 
if the receipts are low or the profit if the show 
is a hit. The current contract specifies thet 
whatever the receipts the theatre’s share shall 
not be less than a stipulated amount each week. 
This amount depends on the resources of the 
producer, his tactical position, and the con- 
science of the theatre man. The average is 
$4,000 a week, that being the rent at which 
most playhouses can show a profit, but this sea- 
son the guarantee has been creeping upward 
and $4,500 and $5,000 are not isolated 
instances. A slice of the show thrown in with 
(Continued on page 118) 
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FANNY KEMBLE 


The history of the United States 
and of the English Kembles is almost 
coextensive. The charming Fanny 
Kemble lived till 1893, while her 
e, John Philip Kemble, and her 
t, Mrs. Siddons, began when 
Bunker Hill was a cow pasture 


LEWIS HALLAM, JR. 
At Williamsburg, Va. in 1752, 
Lewis Hallam, Jr., aged 12, 
made his first anpearance on the 
stage. He burst into tears and 
made a hasty exit, but he lived 
to be vastly popular, and played 
Komeo to his mother’s Juliet 


DAVID GARRICK 


In 1776, David Garrick signed his own Declara- 
tion of Independence by selling the Drury Lane 
and retiring from theatrical management. Thir- 
ty-five years before, he had quit the occupations 
of critic and playwright to make his first stage 
appearance in Harlequin Prince; or The Fall 
of Pantomime with the Restoration of Drama 


JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE 


John Philip Kemble’s star rose over the London stage as 
Garrick’s passed. Famous not only as an actor, he managed 
Drury Lane for Sheridan and later took over the direction 
of Covent Garden. Playing opposite the Lady Macbeth of 
Mrs. Siddons, he presented the most notable production of 
Shakespeare’s tragedy that the English stage had ever seen 


VANITY FAIR 


SARAH SIDDONS 


The triumph of the American Rev- 
olution and of Mrs. Siddons, Eng- 
lish star, fell in the same decade. 
Eldest of the twelve Kembles, she 
won the admiration of Garrick, John- 
son, Reynolds, and the tumultuous 
audiences of London’s Drury Lane 


ROYALL TYLER 


First of the Harvard school of 
playwrights, Royall Tyler wrote, 
in The Contrast, the earliest 
American play on an American 
theme. It was vastly successful, 
running five consecutive nights 
in New York—a great record 


When Broadway Was Very, Very Young, 
A Gallery of the Leading Actors, Actresses, and Playwrights of 
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WILLIAM SMITH 


Even in 18th century days London 
boasted players of breeding. ‘‘Gentle- 
man’’ Smith was the son of a rich 
city merchant; he graduated from 
Eton, and married the daughter of a 
Viscount. He played handsome 
Charles Surface and Shakespeare’s 
hideous Richard III with equal avidity 


JOHN HENRY 


The first matinée idol of the stage 
of the new Republic, John Henry 
drove about in a coach with crossed 
crutches painted on its doors, to- 
gether with the motto, ‘‘This or 
These’. This was intended to in- 
dicate that his gout gave him no 
other choice of conveyance. Henry 
landed from England in 1766. He 
was the first actor to play Sir Peter 
Teazle in the American theatre 


MRS. WIGNELL 


This Colonial couple fig- 
ured not only as the Mr. 
and Mrs. Shubert of 1776, 
but also as the Mr. and 
Mrs. Coburn as well. Ann 
Merry, English actress, 


married Thomas Wignell, 
theatre manager and actor 


THOMAS WIGNELL 


One of the first notable 
American theatre mana- 
gers as well as a famous 
actor, is the subject of a fa- 
mous old print of Thomas 
Wignell shown lighting 
Washington to his presi- 
dential box with candles 
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FROM A RARE PRINT 


iN 


THOMAS J. McKEE 


THE CULLECTION OF 
£50 , NEW YORK 


and All American Actors Were English 
iNew York, Philadelphia, and London in the Glorious Days Of770 


WILLIAM DUNLOP 
Our first 


American  playwright- 
manager, William Dunlop, wrote 
some sixty plays and directed the 
Park Theatre (near the spot of the 
present Woolworth Building) from 
1798 to 1805. An ardent reformer, he 
called for a National Theatre to be 
endowed by a tax on rum_ shops 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Even as far back as 1776 people were 
complaining that the theatre wasn't 
what it used to be! It went to the 
dogs in England when Garrick re- 
tired; but Kemble came along. It 
went to the dogs in New York when 
Dunlop abandoned the Park Theatre: 
but somebody else came along, In 
fact, several. Dunlop would be rather 
astonished to find 75 theatres on 
Broadway today. A wise critic once 
wrote a paper on “why the theatre 
isn’t what it used to be, and why it 
never was’. The Palmy Days were 
always the day before yesterday 
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Early American Pugilism 


A Retrospective Glance at the Beginnings of Prize-Fighting in America 


74 
MERICA is now supreme in the art of 
pugilism. Save a few rare exceptions, 
ae her bruisers dominate the world. But 


such was not the case in 1776. England was 
at that time the only country in which boxing 
was a national sport. Her first great pugilist, 
Tom Figg, died in 1740. During Figg’s early 
career he was better known as a back-swords- 
man than as a pugilist. But as the ruling class 
in England turned its attention more toward 
pugilism, Figg gave up the sword. 

His reputation as a pugilist became so great 
that by 1719 he opened the first academy of 
boxing in the world. It was known 
as “Figg’s Amphitheatre in Totten- 
ham Court Road, London”. He was 
the first recognized Champion Heavy- 
weight of England, which meant at 
that time, the world. 

Figg whipped Ned Sutton, a re- 
doubtable adversary, three times. In 
the first the used 


1 contest 
cudgels. 


men 


at this late day 
often oversteps the bounds of real 


Pugilism even 


sportmanship. In the earlier period 
of its existence it bordered on the 
bloodiest brutality. But somehow, 
the heavier men seemed to survive 
longer. It was no uncommon occur- 
rence at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century for a pugilist to fight 
a long and gruelling contest near 
Even as late as the 
year 1880 Joe Goss, the Englisn- 
man, fought the mighty Paddy Ryan 
eighty-seven rounds, lasting two 
hours and forty minutes. Goss was 


the age of fifty. 


at the time far past the meridian of 


There is no authentic history of 
boxing in America during the Revo- 
lutionary period. 
tainly practised. 

Bill Richmond, known as The Black Terror, 
was taken from 
the first vear of 


However the art Was cCer- 


New York to England during 
the American Revolution. He 
was born at Richmond, 
on Staten Island, in 
1763 and died sixty-six 
later. He fought 
many important contests 
in England, where he was 


years 


a great favourite and a 
friend of Lord Byron. 
He was taken to that coun- 
try by the British Revo- 


1811 


By JIM TULLY 


ruling class in America gave some attention to 
boxing as a diversion. It is interesting to note 
that the two first great American pugilists were 
sons of slaves, and obtained their freedom be- 
cause of their prowess with their fists. 

Molineaux was the first to claim the Heavy- 
weight Championship of America. 

William Fuller is credited with formally 
introducing the art of self-defense in America 
in 1818—forty-two years after the birth of the 
Republic. Fuller was probably not a bruiser 
of the first grade, though this is a moot ques- 
tion. His record includes only four fights. 


MOLINEAUX VS. CRIB 


In a bloody battle of eleven rounds, Tom Crib, English Cham- 
pion, beat Molineaux, the American Negro, on September 28, 
He had previously beaten Molineaux in 
thirty-nine rounds, after the latter’s victory over Tom Blake 


near London. 


He fought Molineaux twice, getting a draw 
once and suffering defeat once. He was beaten 
by a second-rater named Joy, but later won 
from the same man. 

A traveller in America nearly one hundred 
and twenty years ago writes: 


“From the rascality and quarrelsome behavior 
of a few of the Kentucky men, the whole people 
have got a very bad character amongst the sister 
states. ... The question is generally asked, ‘Will 
you fight fair or take it rough and tumble? I 
can whip you either way, by damn.’ The English 
reader knows what fair fighting is but can have 
little idea of rough and tumble... 
in the latter case the combatants take’ 
advantage, pull, bite, and kick, and 
with hellish ferocity try to gouge each 
other’s eyes out of their sockets... I 
saw but two men who had been in- 
jured by this method of fighting— 
one had almost lost an eye, the other 
...afree Negro, was nearly sightless. 
They both lived on the banks of the 
Ohio, where this dreadful art is more 
practiced. It was introduced from 
the southern states. There certainly 
ought to be a strong law enacted to 
prevent a resort to so brutal a prac- 
tice; surely it is a disgrace and stigma 
to the legislature . . . We hope Mr. 
Fuller, will be able to remove ina great 
degree, these barbarous practices.” 

Mr. Fuller did little to relieve = 
this practice. It was still used dur- 
ing my own Ohio boyhood less than 
twenty years ago. 

Until the advent in the eighteen- 
forties of Tom Hyer, the first 
American heavyweight champion, 
all the good bruisers in America were 
of foreign birth ... Coburn, Dunn, 
Elliott, McCoole, and Baldwin 
were Irish. Jones and Davis were 
English. Jem Mace was a gypsy. 

Hyer was born in New York in 1819. His 
first great battle was with “Country”? McClosky 
at Caldwell’s Landing, New York, in 1841. 
He defeated McClosky in one hundred and one 
rounds—London Prize Ring rules. The battle 
lasted two hours and fifty-five minutes. 

Hyer next defeated 
Yankee Sullivan at Rock 
Point, Maryland, in 
1849. Sullivan had to 
be taken to a hospital 
at the end of the fifteen 
terrific rounds. The 
men fought for a side 
bet of ten thousand dol- 


Tihs. 
<SSs 


lutionary War general, lars. Hyer weighed a 
Earl Percy, early in 1777. ighty- 
re ee ee n a 77 hundred and eighty i eke 
A son of American slaves, aeaberee pees aa Bourg sis i 
Tom Molineaux fought another great American van, only one hundred foe oe Stepney 
ce ee Negro pugilist, was born and fifty. pugilistic fame in En 
after the Revolution in Georgetown, District Later, Hyer was ER ERE 


of the poet, Lord Byroy 


of Columbia and became 

a pugilist after the early Revolutionary period. 

His name was taken from the Molineaux plan- 
tation, upon which he was born as a slave. 

As many lesser pugilists were also developed 

at that time, it may be concluded that the 


matched to meet John 
Morrisey. The latter forfeited the match. The 
men agreed to meet again in 1854. Hyer’s 
crowd was so outnumbered that he produced 
revolvers with which to fight. Morrisey declined 
(Continued on page 90) 


WILLIAM FULLER 


With some reputation in England 
as a scientific boxer, William Fuller 
came to America in 1818, to intro- 
duce the a-t of self-defense to the 
young gentry of the United States 
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DE TIPPOTTY 


“So it drassed opp hall de tseetizens dey should be like Hindians 
(honly of cuss dey didn’t rilly was rill Hindians honly drassed opp)” 


An Antidote From de Bustun Tippotty 


An Adventure in American History Retold for the Benefit of the Present Generation 


OURTH Floor— 
Oohoo, nize baby, 
zipp opp all de binn- 
zoop so momma’ll gonna 
tell you a antidote from de 
Bustun Tippotty. Wance 


oppon witt a time, yirrs 


By 


MILT GROSS 


FROM COMMONS. 
WERRY TROOLY BY YOU, 
DE PIPPLE” 


So it arrifed gradually 


a henswer from de caple- 


gram wot it sad so: 


witt yirrs ago, so was jost “SOBJECTS FROM 
stotting opp America,-— : nee : 
ri adie Gane 4 “ re RIGRATT -XTRIM- 

ee ss i coders sate MINGLY WOT IS HALL 
it deednt was alrady a b FEELED OPP WITT 
fool-flatched contry, STRUNG TEA STENDING ROOM 
America—was jost a brench “So dey sad so: ‘We dreenking HONLY DE HOUZE 
- ; — werry strung tea-De Pipple’ So FROM POLLAMENT 
from Hingland. de Keeng sad: ‘Aha!!! Rilly!! WITT DE HOUZE FROM 

C = ~ - pec a ~ pr” * he 

So de pipple wot dey cu dbane fects? Ts deene fect’ t DE LUDDS WITT DE 
was leeving dere, dey was 4 HOUZE FROM COM- 
sobjects wot dey was antitled Columnists. MONS —-— BOT _ teh ZE F pepe 

2 : Ne , TION IS PLANTY ROOM WOT IT COULD SEET 

1 if TA 2 Pf she 
Aha!!! Rilly!! (Nize baby, take annoder zipp Dep YoU DELICATES IN DE BAST FROM 
binn zoop.) So it was averyting smoot witt WELT 

GRADUALLY BY YOU 


HO.K. accept wot it was raining by Hingland 
a Keeng Judge de Toid, wot he was a werry 
griddy witt a apparitious critchure, wot a whole 
time he was skimming opp how he could take by 
de columnists edwentich. So he dewiced a 
skim wot it should be on hall from 
imputts wot de pipple imputted, odder hex- 
putts wot dey hexputted, so on itch hotticle it 
should be texizz!!—So dees was entitled de 
Stemp Hect!!— 

So de pipple was werry motch insensed witt 
dees sutt from trittment wot dey hed it gradu- 
ally a messmitting wot it was wooted 
razzeloution wot dey sant to de Keeng 
for a caplegram wot it sad so: 


kinds 


“KEENG JUDGE, ESQ. 
BOCKINGHEM PELECE, 
LONDON, HINGLAND 

YOUR DEAR MEJESTY: STOP—IS DISS 
A SYSTEM STOP DEED IT MADE YOU 
GRENFODDER BY OSS TEXIZZ STOP 
DEED IT MADE YOU FODDER BY OSS 
TEXIZZ, HA? STOP SO WOT FOR YOU 
GOT TO MAKE BY OSS TEXIZZ HA 
STOP SO STOP-STOP DELICATES WE 
AINT GOT WOT IT SHOULD BE BY 
YOU RAPRIZZANTAIFFST STOP SO IF 
YOU WANT WOT IT SHOULD BE BY 
OSS TEXIZZ SO YOU’LL HISSUE GRAD- 
UALLY A HEDICT WOT WE SHOULD 
SAND TO HINGLAND DELICATES DEY 
SHOULD SEET ODDER IN DE HOUZE 
FROM POLLAMENT ODDER DE HOUZE 
FROM LUDDS ODDER DE HOUZE 


So it aruzz by de 


JUDGE III (HEEMSALF)” 


pipple de rache witt de 


henger witt de hire wot dey sant so a rispownce: 


“HM jJUKKS WITT SMOT-CRECKS YOU 
MAKING HA?! SO TAKE HIDD BATTER A 
WARNING!! WAS BY SIZZER A BRUTUS. 
WAS BY CHOLLES A CROMWAL. WAS BY— 


HM YOU 


GATTING 


PALE, HA??? STEMPS 


YOU GEEVING OSS, HA? TEXIZZ WE GOT, HA?? 


SO 
SHOULD 


TOMORROW 
BE ON 


YOU'LL MAKE 
BRIDDING ULSO 


MAYBE IT 
A TEX SO 


SOBJECTS FROM AMERICA 
“Take hidd batter a warning!! 


Ha? Texizz we got, Ha?? 


Stemps you geeving oss, 
I So tomorrow you’ll make maybe 
it should be on bridding ulso a tex maybe perhaps???’” 


ITCH TIME WOT’LL BRIDD IN A POISON A 
BRATT FROM HAIR SO HE’LE PUT ON DE 


NOZE A STEMP WOT IT-SHOULD GRADUALLY 
RIZZAMBLE BY HEEM DE NOZE LIKE FROM 
COOK’S TOURZ A TRAVELLING BAG, HA? 
AWAITING BY YOU DE RIPPLY 
DE PIPPLE”? 
So it came de naxt day a henswer so: 
“DIRR PIPPLE 
GO FLY A KITE 
DE KEENG!!” 
So it made a rispownce so: 


“— DEED!!! 
BANJAMIN FRENKLIN” 
So it bicame werry sourkestic de Keeng wot 
he sant a caplegram so: 


“DIRR PIPPLE: 
WHERE DO YOU DEEGING OPP HALL DEES 
NEEFTIZZ, HA? 
JUDGE” 
So dey gave a henswer: 
“WE SEETING OPP NIGHTS, KIRRO!! 
DE SOBJECTS” 


So De Keeng sad: 


“HM—INSOMNIBUS ETTECKS YOU GOT, 
HA? SO WOT’S DE RIZZON YOU COULDN’T 
SLIPP?? 

JUDGE” 


So dey sad so: 
“WE DREENKING 
TEA 


WERRY STRUNG 


DE PIPPLE” 


So de Keeng sad: 

“AHA!!!! RILLY!! IS DEES A FECT??? 
SO IS HEREBY HISSUED A HEDICT 
WOT’LL GONNA BE FROM HANCEFUTT 
HON A TEX ON TEA” 


Yi yi yi yi yi—So dun’t esk!!! So des 
was alrady de lest straw wot it made by 
de cemel a homp in de beck. So it came 
over from Hingland a sheep witt a coggo 
so it drassed opp hall de tsectizens dey 
should be like Hindians (honly of cuss 
dey didn’t rilly was rill Hindians) wot 
it domped in de Bustun Hobber de 

(Continued on page 106) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Great and Glorious Fourth 


A Slightly Sorrowful Meditation on Our National Holiday, As it Was and Is 


FEW days ago I paused 
in the streets of one of 
our most historic cities, 
Philadelphia, the Land 
of the Mid-day Nap. My 
sight was attracted by the 
pretty picture of a group 
of small boys who 
were parading in mar- 
tial array. They had no 
fife and drum, for they 
were but ragged urchins, 
but they ‘aoe their own music, chanting a 
refrain which sounded familiar. Imagine my 
surprise; my pain, as I caught the words: 


O, the Fourth of July, 
es aiwt what she used to be, 
t she used to bé, 
she used to be, 
The Fourth of July, 
She aimt what she 


, 
used to be, 
Twenty years ago! 


How true, and yet how discouraging, to 
hear it proclaimed here, in the very shadow 
of Independence Hall.- I turned and rested 
my forehead side of a 


trolley-car. 


against the passing 
It was a peaceful spot, the corner 
of Slippery Elm and Lignum Vitae Streets, an 
ideal place to muse in. 

“The boys are right,’ I thought, “the old 
Fourth is no more. Time was when it came 
first, then it was iu ust the Fourth, now it is the 
last of our festivals, so completely has it be- 
denatured and de-odorized. Truly, it 
ain’t what it used to be.” ; 


come 


Plat oneeee ae thus, my mind went back to 
the early days of our Republic, the stirring 
t mes which led to the first Fourth in 776 when 
the charter of our liberties was signed with so 
many fine flourishes. 

Great as was this event, we must not forget 
that it was but the culmination of a series of 
dramatic happenings that preceded it. The 
Boston ‘Tea-party This 
famous occurrence is interesting in its indication 
of the fact that the Colonists were faced by an 
very much like our Eighteenth 
Amendment. King George’s government sought 
to impose tea upon the people 
had al 


for them 


Was one of them. 


issue own 
Englishmen 
drunk it and what was good enough 
should be good 
vounger brothers. 


ways 
their 
But the budding nation said 
“No.” It was not the taxes they objected to, 
but the tea. So, they mixed it with salt water. 
A parallel action today would be the dumping 
of millions of gallons of near-beer and ginger 
pop into Back Bay or the Hudson River. It 
would be a good place for them. 

Few realize that, back in Rev olutionary 
times, New York, too, had its Tea- party, when 
the Hudson ran yellow with orange- pekoe 
and the fish got so nervous that they leaped 
out of the water all along the Battery. It’s a 
fact. But Boston, then militant and peppy, 
sent a sharp note to Gov. Clinton. “Copy-cat,” 
was the word Paul Revere 


enough for 


terse carried by 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 

on his furious (mounted) Marathon from 
Beacon Hill to the Bronx. The New York 
affair was suppressed in Jater histories, written 
by Eggleston and other Cambridge authorities, 
who did not consider Manhattan truly American. 


BR Wie factor prior to our first Fourth, 
too, was the sturdy defense of Bunker 
Hill, where Israel Putnam, referring to the uni- 
forms of the Hessian mercenaries, gave his 
ringing order, “Don’t shoot until you see the 
whites of their spats!” The Colonial Army 
was formed forthwith and Washington took 
command of it under the cherry tree which 
stood on the corner of Brattle and Mt. Auburn 
Streets, Cambridge, and was burned in the 
furnaces of Harvard College during last Win- 
Under this tree the General 
entered his barouche to go to Philadelphia, an 
embarkatien which gave rise to Parsen Weems’s 
story that “Washington took a hack at the cherry 
Rupert Hughes, the well-known historian, 
has tried to present the facts in their true light, 
—but our people will cling to their legends. 

Then came the memorable meeting in Inde- 
pendence Hall. Philadelphia was chosen for 
the Continental Congress because it was found 
impossible to stir the lethargic Pennsylvanians 
out of their own bailiwick. There was nothing 
for it but to go to them, which the representa- 
tives of the other twelve 
Colonies gracefully did. 
There, in that splendid old 
hall where soon there will 
tramp millions of visitors to 
the Sesqui-Centennial, our 
forefathers convened under 
the Liberty Bell and drew 
up their immortal document. 


ter’s coal strike. 


tree.” 


T’ was a stirring scene. 

The hall draped 
with the flag of the new 
Union, a juniper tree on a 
red field. Outside stood the 
Philadelphia “City Troop” 
in their red, white and blue 
union-suits. General Washington presided. 
At a side table Thomas Jefferson ran over his 
script, changing a word here, adding a nifty 
there, until Washington rapped for order and 
called for the minutes of the last meeting 
which were then read by one of the minute men. 
» said Chairman Washington. 
form a new nation,” said 


was 


*‘New business, 

“I move we 
Patrick Henry 

“T said ‘new business’, not ‘funny business’,” 
said Washington sternly, for he was in the 
dificult position of having a flock of rich 
relatives in England. 

“J was never more serious in my life,” said 
the fiery Henry. How he went on to his 
famous peroration, “Give me Liberty or give 
me breath,” is known by every schoolboy. ‘The 
meeting was stampeded and the motion was 
moved and carried triumphantly around the 
room while the delegates sang, “O say can 
you. sees bysathe® tral slanalasmlamiaepeectecn 


“Sign along the dotted line,” shouted the 
stentorian voice of John Hancock, as he 
whipped out his fountain pen. 

“One moment, gentlemen,” said a calm 
voice that stilled the enthusiasm. It was But- 
ton Gwinnett of South Carolina. He was 
deathly pale but determined. 

“Wouldn’t you know that a man with a 
name like ‘Button’? would spill the beans?” 
rasped John Adams to his brother, Quincy. 

“Gentlemen,” said Gwinnett coldly, “I 
hate to wreck the party, but do you realize that 
we are thirteen at table?” 

Consternation reigned. Thirteen! No good 
could come of it. Patrick Henry rose. “I beg 
to withdraw . . he began. But a clatter 
of hoofs distracted him. An instant later a 
breathless youth burst into the hall. 

“J represent the District of Columbia!” he 
cried. 

Cheers rang out. He made fourteen. The 
day was saved! As fast as signatures could be 
afixed the delegates rushed out into Maple 
Avenue and joined the snake dance. The 
Liberty Bell rang until it was riven. On 
the morrow a curious thing was observed. 
There were still only thirteen names on the 
Declaration. The mysterious young man’s 
name was missing. Whither had he come? 
who was! History is silent. 


whence fled! 


T was a gradual transi- 

tion which evolved the 
Fourth of July celebration 
into the gay, noisy féte 
which lingers in the mincs 
of many of us, days when 
parents turned their little- 
ones loose with an armful of 
high explosivesand let Nature 
take itscourse. How joyfully 
we celebrated then. How 
bravely we wore our scars 
during the ensuing weeks. 

Activities began not at 
dawn but long before. On 
the stroke of midnight, bells 
rang clamorously, whistles blew and, in my own 
home town, the local fort boomed a welcome 
to the national holiday. From then on until 
the first sleepy twitter of the sparrows, were 
wakeful hours for the young. We lay abed, 
thrilling to the far-off pops and bangs set 
off by lads who knew no parental mandate as 
to a rising hour. Ours was six A. M. but we 
managed to beat the clock by a half-hour or 
so and crept 'stealthily into the elm-shaded 
street, our arms laden with fragrant fire- 
crackers, giant torpedoes, nigger-chasers, dyna- 
mite bombs and other pretty toys. 

How jealously we had hoarded our allow- 
ances to purchase these destructive materials. 
Soon the street was littered with chinese wrap- 
pers and bits of smouldering paper. And oh, 
the exquisite odours of an old-fashioned 
Fourth: the pungent punk, swung in violent 
circles to keep it alight, the smell of powder, 

(Continued on page 122) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


IN VANITY FAIR'S |NOEPENDENCE DAY PAGEANT 


Alice Brady, as Molly Pitcher 
The Heroine of Monmouth, Who Took Her Husband’s Place When He Fell in Battle 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Well Dressed Man in 1776 


With Actual Letters Concerning His Clothes by George Washington 


N the days of ’76 the importance 

of being well dressed was a sub- 

ject of keen interest to the men 

of America. In fact, during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century 
this was true because it was at this 
period, and undoubtedly brought on 
by the exigency of war times, that 
men’s attire began to change from 
the picturesque costume of perukes, 
ruffles and laces, short breeches and 
silk stockings, to the more democratic 
and certainly more pract.cal garments 
which were the forerunners of our 
present day styles in men’s fashions. 
This interest in clothes extended 
to all classes and the extreme impor- 
tance attached to the most minute 
details of dress is clearly shown in 
the correspondence of our first well 
dressed man, George Washington, 
who from the days of his early man- 
hood showed a fondness for dress. 
Even at the tender age of fifteen this 
characteristic had already developed, 
for in 1747 he wrote the following 


BANYAN DRESSING GOWN 


In Virginia and the Southern Colonies 
the hot wigs and stiff, cumbersome 
garments prescribed by fashion were 
uncomfortable for daily wear in the 
summer season; so much so that men 
wore banyans and caps made of calico 
or damask in the street and at home 
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THE WELL DRESSED MAN OF 1776 


At his second Inauguration, General George Wash- 
ington was attired in a suit of black velvet, the 


breeches 
buckles. 


being caught at the knee with diamond knee 
His patent leather shoes had silver buckles 


and his hair was powdered in a bag. His light sword 
was carried in a grey scabbard for dress occasions 


Drawings by 
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BOOTS 
Two types of boots were favoured 
by the citizens of the New Repub- 
lic in 1776—one boot being cut 
higher in front so as to afford 
greater protection which was worn 
largely by the troops, the other 
being more like our modern riding 
boot but with a deep cuff at the top 


explicit instructions to his tailor in 
London: 
“Memorandum. To have my coat 
made by the following Directions, 
to be made a Frock with Lapel Breast. 
The Lapel to contain on each side 
six Button Holes to be about five 
or six inches wide all the way equal, 
and to turn as the Breast on the coat 
does, to have it made very long 
waisted and in Length to come down 
to or below the bend of the knee, 
the Waist from armpit to the Fold 
to be exactly as long or Longer than 
from thence to the Bottom, not to 
have more than one fold in the Skirt 
and the top to be made just to turn in 
and three Button Holes, the Lapel at 
the top to turn as the Cape of the 
Coat and Button to come parallel 
with the Button Holes and the Last 
Button Hole on the Breast to be right 
opposite the Button on the Hip.” 
Indeed, throughout his life, his 
love of fitting and rich attire was 
never Bit tet by affairs of war or 


POUR LE SPORT 


The huntsman, in 1776, wore a long 
full skirted jacket buttoned right up 
to the neck, with cuffs that could be 
rolled back. His jockey-like cap fitted 
close to the head and had a long vizor 
which turned up. Gauntlets and long 
leather leggings completed the costume 
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state. In his orders to England, Washing- 
ton always laid great stress upon the neces- 
sity of having his clothes made in the 
latest modes of the reigning fashion. Nor 
was Washington alone in this respect be- 
cause even the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence showed no republican 
simplicity in their attire, but, along with 
other Revolutionary heroes, were equally 
vain and vied with judges, doctors, and 
merchants in rich and carefully studied 
attire. 

During the eighteenth century peri- 
wigs and cocked hats were the character- 
istic features of the dress of the men, and 
the following advertisement which ap- 
peared in the Pennsylvania Gazette in 
1773, gives an amusing picture of the im- 
portance of hair at that time. “William 
Lang, Wigmaker and Hair dresser, here- 
by informs the public that he has hired a 
Person from Europe by whose assistance 
he is now enabled, in the several Branches 
of his Business, to serve his good customers, 
and all others, in the most gentcel and 
polite tastes that are at present in Fashion 
in England and America. In particular, 
Wigs made in any mode whatever, such 
as may grace and become the most impor- 
tant Heads, whether those of Judges, 
Divines, Lawyers or Physicians, together 
with all those of an inferior kind, so as to 
exactly suit their Respective Occupations 
and Inclinations. Hair-dressing, for Ladies 
and Gentlemen, performed in the most 
elegant and Newest Taste—Ladies in a 
particular Manner, shall be attended to, 
in the nice, easy, genteel and polite Con- 
struction of Rolls, such as may tend to 
raise their Heads to any Pitch they may 
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LACES AND RUFFLES 


Despite the fighting times of the 18th Cen- 
tury, men paid great attention to dress and 
fashion and the sword knot received as 
much attention as the sword. Waistcoats 
were left unbuttoned at the top in order 
to display beautiful lace, in ruffles and 
neckties, which were pet extravagances 


CLUBMEN OF OLD NEW YORK 


The beaux of old New York wore suits of silk, velvet, 
or fine cloth, the long coat ending just below the 
breeches; silk stockings, buckled shoes and waist- 
coats of fine embroidered brocade were in favour 


MUFFS FOR MEN 


Muffs for the protection 
of masculine wrists, bobbed 
wigs and large three cor- 
nered hats were among the 
accessories of men’s wear 


desire, also French Curls, made in the neatest 
Manner. He gives Cash for Hair. 

From an authority we learn that, “Under 
Queen Anne the hats worn by men were smaller 
and were regularly cocked on three sides, and 
the cuffs of the coat were very wide and long, 
reaching almost to the wrist. The broad sword 
belt had vanished and the sword belt could be 
seen beneath the stiffened skirt of the square 
cut coat. Blue or scarlet stockings, with gold or 
silver clocks, were much worn, as were also 
shoes with red heels and small buckles; velvet 
gaiters were worn over the stockings below the 
knee, fastened on one side by small buckles. 
Campaign wigs imported from France now be- 
came popular. They were made very full with 
long curls hanging towards the front. When 
human hair was scarce, a little horsehair sup- 
plied the place, in the part least in sight.” 

In 1706 a peculiar cock of the hat came into 
fashion called the Ramilie, and a long plaited 
tail to the wig with a great bow at the top and 
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a small one at the bottom known as the 
Ramilie Wig. 

Those who did not wear powder and 
who objected to the enormous expense or 
weight of the fashionable wigs, wore their 
own hair in long curls to resemble them, 
but the long popularity of the uncom fort- 
able fashion of the periwig is indeed 
astonishing. 

Dr. Granger, in his life of Charles II, 
speaking of the fashion when it first came 
into vogue, says: “It was observed that a 
periwig procured many persons a respect 
and even veneration which they were 
strangers to before and to which they had 
not the least claims from their personal 
merit,” and he quotes the amusing anec- 
dote of a country gentleman who em- 
ployed a painter to place periwigs upon 
the heads of several of Vandyke’s portraits. 
Large wigs were worn until the middle of 
the 18th century. A plain peruke imita- 
tion of a natural head of hair was called a 
short bob. 

A beau of this time is spoken of as “‘ap- 
pearing in a different style of wig every 
day, and thus perplexing the lady to whom 
he was paying his addresses, by a new face 
every time they met during the first 
months of their courtship.” Hats could 
be moulded in so many different cocks as 
to change the whole appearance of the 
wearer, 

In 1760, when wigs were powdered, 
they were frequently sent for that purpose 
in a wooden box to the barber to be dressed 
on his block-head. “Brown wigs”, for 
which a brown powder was nsed, were 


worn, but were less fashionable than the 


(Continued on page 114) 
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TRANSITION STYLES 


After the revolution, men’s dress became 
a little more simplified. Wide lapels made 
their first appearance along with the up- 
standing roll collars on the coats which 
fell away in much the same manner as our 
modern single-button cutaway. Stocks 
of fine linen became much less elaborate 
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Women of the World | 
Then and Now 


New Fashions in Sportswear 


For thesYears 1776 and 1926 


S there a definite connection between dress 

and deportment, lingerie and language, ~ 

ruffs and repartee? When men wore 
powdered queues and silk knee-breeches and *} 
rapiers at their sides, and the reigning belle 
swept into the ball room with swish of silk, 
and hair piled sixteen inches high above her 
head, like a clipper ship with all stuns’ls and 
top gallants sect, it was the style for gentlemen 
and ladies to talk like their clothes. The Eng- 
lish language wore ribbons and ruffles, and the 
delicate lift of an adjective hinted saucily of 
forbidden things. A lady used her adverbs as 
cleverly as her fan, and one stock slang phrase 
didn’t do duty as repartee. She, no less than 
her brother in the Coffee House, had to meet 
every fresh emergency with a fresh epigram. 
Life wasn’t so easy then! When somebody 
told her, “My dear, you really should diet, 
youre getting positively stout,” she couldn’t 
reply, “‘So’s your anchovies,” and call it a draw. 
She couldn’t even answer, “‘It’s the extra petti- 
coat.” She had to come back with something 
snappy, like “Chew to the line, let the hips 


COSTUMES FOR THE HUNT—1776-1926 


GLOVES AND JABOT—1776 


CROQUET—OLD AND NEW 
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fall where they will.” The language of Con- 
greve and Sheridan, of the beaux and belles 
of the eighteenth century, has gone the way 
of hoop and pamier, rapier and ruff. And if 
we should suggest to one of our fair readers 
that the clothes of Lady Teazle were wonder- 
ful for daily wear, we can hear her answer— 
“Applesauce.” 

When Lydia Languish put “the Innocent 
Adultery” into “the Whole Duty of Man” 
and Mrs. Malaprop was putrified, or, for that 
matter, when Mi//amant decided she might 
some day “dwindle into a wife”, ladies set 
their caps for men and got what they were 
after. Nowadays they set their knee caps—and 
get what they are after. Styles change, manners 
change with them—but before or after, who 
can say? “Her feet beneath her petticoat, like 
little mice crept in and out”—so sang the 
enamoured elegant of his Jady long ago. Now 
she wears no petticoat, and little mice make a 
poor brace for a back-hand Lawford. Once 
she moved to the stately measure of a minuet; 
but, after all, the music was by Mozart, and her 
partner was Dow Juan, Nor is it recorded that 
she ran away. Besides, without those brocaded 
billows, how could Herrick have written:— 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes 

Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flocs 

The liquefaction oj her clothes. 
It is worth a few generations of petticoats to 
produce a Herrick. But it is worth the sacrifice 
of a few Herricks: to produce the modern 
young female. So there you are, and we'd sav 
to our gentlemen readers, ““Take your choice,” 
if a man ever had any choice in the matter. 
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150 YEARS PROGRESS IN ARCHERY 


GLOVES AND JABOT—1926 ON THE COURTS—MODERN AND COLONIAL 
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THE STAGE COACH (Above) 


“The Flying Machine’, which 
was a crude wagon without 
springs, but which in ’76 was a 
luxury and a great improvement 
over the former stage coach or 
covered wagon, took two days to 
go from New York to Philadelphia 


ODERN civilization is based on trans- 
portation. Probably nothing in history 
has had such a revolutionary effect on our ways 
of life as the invention of the motor car. There 
has been more change in the first quarter of the 
DehiGenhinerths RENeaOR envenleet 
coach Sid. ie ‘Cheine CENGenEe 20th Century than there was in the entire 17th 
Washington, between. New York and 18th together. Queen Elizabeth and 
end Philadelphia, wes a teary George Washington got about in much the same 
dreamed of in Revolutionary Days ¢ g g : 
way, and both would be as bewildered today as 


we would be slowed down and worn out by the 


THE MOTOR BUS (Right) 
The modern pullman motor bus 
which takes only 4% hours in- 
stead of two days as the old stage 


pace and inconvenience of their existence, for 


The Age of Inyention Revolutionizes iavel Giotto 


The public vehicles of *76 were uncom- 


Vehicles of 1776 Replaced by Others That fortable affairs, a sort of covered wagon with 
ee . no springs and entrance was effected by crawl- 
Would Have ‘Terrified Our Ancestors ing over the driver’s seat to one’s place on 


benches that had no backs. There was very little 
space for luggage except what could be stored 
under the feet of the occupants of the benches. 
The only luxury enjoyed by the travellers of 
that day was in the family coach of the well- 
to-do, and these coaches were few and far be- 
tween. ‘The Colonial population went about for 
the most part on horseback. In 150 years since 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
the age of inventions has brought us the luxuri- 
ous motor bus, to take the place of the “flying 
machine” of °76, which took two days to make 
the journey between Philadelphia and New 
York, now made by motor bus in 4% hours. 
In place of the family coach, which was then 
the height of luxury, the carriage house, (some- 


THE CHAISE (Above) 


It is nothing short of a miracle that the one-horse chaise which 
was the rare luxury afforded only by the young bloods of '76 
has been replaced by the silent fast runabout in only 150 years 
time, and the discomfort of rattling over rough cobble stone 
roads is unthinkable after our fine ‘concrete paved highways 


OUR ROADSTER (Right) 


Even the fast trotting horse and the rubber-tired buggy of the, 
late Victorian era, which was the luxurious edition of the 
one-horse chaise of the Revolution, seem crude compared with 
the fast runabout chased by the motor cop today. And what a 
surprise it would have been to our great-great-grandfathers 
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times the same building that sheltered the old 
coach) is now occupied by a powerful limousine 
capable of moving the family and all necessary 
luggage back and forth between town and coun- 
try in a manner never dreamt of in 1776. The 
young blood of the pre-Revolutionary period, 
instead of dashing about in a gaily painted road- 
ster, rode a horse or was the proud possessor of 
a one-horse chaise, which, however, had a very 
limited use due to the poor roads and rough 
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THE FAMILY COACH (Above) 


The family coach such as the one il- 
lustrated which belonged to George 
Washington was the luxurious vehicle of 
the well-to-do classes in the Revolution- 
ary period and in such a coach (hung on 
leather springs) the important personages 
of the day made their journeys through 
the country, though, compared with the 
present, under uncomfortable conditions 


MODERN LIMOUSINE (Left) 


This family touring car, which has taken 
the place of the family coach of Wash- 
ington’s time, seating seven, carrying 
luggage and occupants with great speed 
and comfort, offers a laughable com- 
parison to the days when the ladies of 


‘76 travelled over dusty country roads 
with masks exposing only their eyes to 
protect them from the dust of travelling 


cobblestones. There is Jess change between the 


Drawings by 


J. W. WILLIAMSON 


lady in the sedan chair and her modern sister 
in the natty little town car of today, for the 
sedan chair was carried with a gentle, swaying 
motion not unlike that of a well sprung motor 
brougham and a glimpse of her ladyship seen 
through the glass windows of a town car tells 


the same story today that such a glimpse did in 
’76, for she is apt to be found just as busy with 
her powder puff, patches and lipstick in the 
administration of President Coolidge as in that 
of the Father of our Country. In all ages and 
in all countries the great ladies of fashion have 
somehow contrived to be carried from place to 
place in a manner befitting their station. Her 
poorer sisters in ’76 travelled in great discom- 
fort, for in those days the rich were few and 
the luxuries monopolized by them, whereas to- 
day Judy O’Grady in the motor bus can enjoy 
as great comfort as the Colonel’s lady in the 
sedan. In fact, Judy is probably in a sedan, also! 
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HER LADYSHIP’S CHAIR (Above) 


The sedan chair, prior to the Revolution, was used by the great 
ladies of fashion as the town car is now, and history depicts 
Benjamin Franklin carried about in a sedan chair, as late as 1790 
after which they went out of fashion; but actually in those days they 
were the only comfortable mode of travel in the streets of the city 


OUR LADY’S CAR (Left) 


The tiny town car of today carries the fashionable lady about 
in much the same manner as the sedan chair of old. One often 
catches a glimpse of her applying lipstick and powder in much 
the same manner as the great ladies of '76, but instead of two chair 
bearers and an escort our lady today has only a liveried chauffeur 
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VANITY FAIR 


Golf a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago 


How the Sport of Two Million Americans Began at Leith and Blackheath 


FIPNHE year 1776 is rather a tantalizing one 

for the man bidden to paint a picture of 
+ golf as it was then played by our pred- 
The latter part of the eighteenth 
century must be set down as belonging to the 
still gray days of golf. It may be called a 
transition period: the darkness was ending, the 


light beginning to shine; but that light in the 


rpe of old records and minute books had not 
quite yet come. Golf had indeed been played 
in Scotland for more than three hundred years. 

And we have some records. It was in 1457, 
for instance, that the Scottish parliament had 
passed that often quoted ordinance that “the 
futeball and golf be utterly cryit doune” be- 
with the due practice of 
hundred and fifty 


cause it interfered 


archery It was nearly a 


vears later that the first golfing martyrs, Robert 
Robertson and his fellow sufferers for con- 
science’ sake, had been accused of “playing at 


the gowf on the North Inch, Perth, in time of 


preaching” and been sentenced to “compear the 


next Sabbath into the place of public repent- 


ance, in presence of the whole congregation”’. 


Thus we know that in 1776 golf had long been 


} 


a popular game but the time of golf clubs and 
pe} : § 


“noblemen and gentlemen” had 


of societies of 


only recently arrived. We do know indeed 


that kings and nobles played the game, and the 


Royal Blackheath Golf Club, the oldest club in 
the world, proudly dates its existence from the 
traditional playing on the heath by 
King James | and his Scottish courtiers. 
But that is but a tradition, though likely 
enough a true one. 

One of 

1766 (that is a long gap truly from 
1603) 


silver club to be played for; and the 


the first hard and fast dates 


when one Henry Foot gave a 


first Blackheath minute is dated 1787. 
The dates of other first minutes are the 
Honourable Company of Edinburgh 
Golfers, 1744, the Royal and 
1754, the Edinburgh Burgess, 1773. 


\ncient, 


WD) EFORE LT go on with Scotland and 
HY ngland, let me clear the ground 
by glancing at two other 
Holland and will not. say 
much of Holland lest I be involved in 
a tangle of controversy. 
of Het K 
I do not know, but, given a crooked 
stick and 


countries, 
France. | 


Was the game 
‘vem our golf or was it not? 
a ball, surely two nations 
might light independently on the same 
notion. The charming Dutch pictures 
which we all know, of a golf-like game 
on the ice, belong to the seventeenth 
rather than the eighteenth century. By 
1776 it seems that Her K lven’s palm- 
lest days were over, and we may fancy it 
plaved, if at all, in narrow alleys or 
covered courts, wherein men struck a 
ball at some sort of stake or mark. 

In France we have something more 
to the point in the Jew de Mail, though 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


a wooden ball with a mallet-headed club. The 
game was in its heyday, we may suppose, in 
1776, for as early as 1717 one Lauthier, a pro- 
fessional player, had published a manual on the 


COUNTRY LIFE, LONDON 
AN EARLY GOLFING GIRL 
This interesting portrait, now in Holden- 
by House, 
Dutch origin. 


England, is supposedly of 
The picture is dated 1595 


COUNTRY LIFE, LONDON 


HENRY CALLENDER 


game. I have read a translation of it and the 
advice as to the best methods of swinging the 
club is still good, sound advice for the golfer 
of today. It was apparently a well bred, a 
genteel game, for Lauthier told his pupils to 
play in gloves, and the illustrations show an 
elegant gentleman in a three-cornered hat, knee 
breeches and a full-skirted coat—clearly a 
gentleman who thought something of himself. 
Montpellier, in the South of France, was the 
St. Andrews of the Jew de Mai/; and here 
comes a pleasant little point—we may fairly 
imagine that many a Scottish gentleman 
played it then, for Montpellier was at that time 
the fashionable wintering place in that part of 
France. There were many Scotsmen who were 
driven to France by their adherence to the 
cause of the Stuarts and they would go where 
the other smart folk went. So I like to fancy 
them playing this Frenchified form of golf 
in default of the real thing and smiling with 
good-humoured contempt at these silly French 
mallets. Perhaps the French gentlemen beat 
them, but what of that? If they could only 
take these poor ignorant foreigners to the links 
of Leith, they would show them what proper 
golf was. “This,” they perhaps whispered to one 
another, “is no gowf at a’, jist monkey’s tricks.” 

And now let us flit to the real home of golf, 
to Scotland, and so to Blackheath. We have one 
or two definite clues. Many vears before our 

date, in 1721, a poet had sung: 


The vigrous youth commence their 
Sportive sear, 

And, armed with lead, their jointed 
clubs prepare; 

The timber curve to leathern orbs apply. 

Compact elastic to pervade the SRN: 

These to the distant hole divert their 
drive; 

They claim the stakes seho thither first 
arrice. 


Those lines are from a poem called 
The Clyde, by one Arbuckle of Glas- 
gow, but it is rather to Edinburgh we 
must look and the famous links of 
Leith, the original home of the Hon- 
ourable Company of Edinburgh Golt- 
ers, Whose course is now at Muirfield, 
the scene of this year’s championship. 
It was on these links that, in 1724, was 
plaved what a newspaper of the day 
called “a solemn match at golf” be- 
tween /two personages with a historic 
flavour. One was Alexander Elphin- 
stone, brother of that Lord Balmerino 
who in 1746 was to make a gallant 
appearance on the scaffold, taking oft 
his wig, and donning a plaid cap, to 
show that he died a Scotsman. The other 
was the notorious Captain Porteous of 
the Edinburgh City Guard, the sceae 
of whose death is familiar to all who 


know Heart of Midlothian, El|phin- 


here too we find no trace of a hole and A distinguished golfer of 150 years ago, Henry Callender, 
the subject of this fine portrait by Lemuel Abbott, was 
captain, in 1790, 1801 and 1807, of the ancient golf club at 


Blackheath, near London, the earliest home of English golf 


stone won the match, which was played 
for twenty guineas and was “attended 
(Continued on page 100) 


the players played along the country 
roads at a distant mark or goal, striking 
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21 kinds 


Clear, refreshing soups 


Light, yet invigorating. Delicate 
and piquantin flavor, yet delightfully 
stimulating and beneficial. Clear as 
finest amber, yet rich in that wholesome 
broth of choice beef which is so reviving 
to a drooping appetite. How often 
these two soups, served either hot or 
cold, are exactly responsive to your 
tastes—especially now! 


Campi | 
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Wy), CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY « 


os CAMDEN, N.uJ., U.S 


to tempt the summer appetite! 


To make such exacting soups success- 
fully is evidence of the true chef's art. 
Notice how instantly you detect the 
perfect blending of the fine vegetable 
flavors, the appetizing herbs and clear 
beef broth in Campbell's Consommeé. 
Even more pronounced in flavor is 
Campbell’s Bouillon—a challenge to the 


most capricious mood! 


CAMPBELL Soup ComPANY 


CAMDEN, N,. 


POR GT HE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


12 cents a can 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Games of Our Forefathers 


How America Played 


HAT were the games that were the 

favourite amusements of men like 

George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Alexander Hamilton and the others whose 
names are famous in connection with the Rev- 
olutionary days of 1776? 

Well, we know that while Washington’s 
tastes ran more to exercise than to sedentary 
games he was particularly fond of Billiards, and 
a billiard table that was once his property, tor 
gether with another that belonged to Alexander 
Hamilton, were recently put on exhibition in 
New York. 

We also know that Benjamin Franklin added 
greatly to his popularity in Paris in 1767 by 
introducing the American card game, Boston, 
which had a great run in its day, but is now 
never heard of; probably because of the com- 
plications of scoring. 

It is difficult for us to imagine the conditions 
under which indoor games were played 150 
In the first place, the lighting was 
very poor, the only illumination being from 
tallow candles, that required constant snuff- 
The billiard tables had no elastic cusn- 
ions and the cues had no tips. What we call 
pockets were simply holes at the edge of the 
table, 


years ago. 


ing. 


The playing cards manufactured in America, 
in those days, were the same size as those of to- 
day, and of good linen stock. ‘The court cards 
were all single heads and all the marking was 
stenciled by hand. The backs were always plain 
white. I have in my possession a pack of these 
cards, manufactured by Thomas Crehore, the 
backs of which particular pack were used to 
print the invitations for a dance at Yale Uni- 
One of these reads: ‘Examination 
Ball, at the State House, Wednesday, 7 p. m., 
July 20th, 1785. Managers: J. Henshaw, S. 
Huntington, R. J. Meigs.” A pack of these 
cards was about twice as thick as those we use 
now, 


versity. 


F we go back to the card games that were 

played 150 years ago, we find some of them 
that were then played (in their elementary 
form) in the servants’ hall that are now the 
favourites in the world of fashion; while games 
which were then the only correct thing in po- 
lite society, such as Quadrille and Ombre, are 
now not considered worth even a paragraph of 
description worthy of inclusion in any of our 
modern Hoyles. 

Among the card games, some member of the 
Whist family, played with fifty-two cards, has 
been a reigning favourite in society for 180 
years, But when the game which we now call 
Whist was first played, before 1740, only forty- 
eight cards were dealt, one of the remaining 
four being turned up for the trump. Whoever 
held the ace of trumps could take these four 
cards and discard four in their place, just as the 
highest bidder now does in Auction Pinochle. 
This game was variously called Triumph, or Ruff 
and Honours. In 1680, Swabbers came into 
vogue; four cards that entitled the holders to 
share in the stakes. 

These various forms of the game of Whist 


Poker, Whist, Billiards and 


By Rates hO SHER 


were apparently played only by the lower 
classes and card sharpers, as they were simply 
gambling devices, the “science” that lay hidden 
in the game, and its possibilities for intellectual 
recreation, being then undreamed of. Rabelais 
mentions Triumph in his long list of the games 
played by Gargantua. Berin tells us that the 
zame was played only by peasants, and Eliot calls 
it-a common ale-house game. Shakespeare makes 


© R. F, FOSTER 


EDMUND HOYLE 


The familiar phrase ‘according to 
Hoyle’ derives from Edmund Hoyle 
(1672-1769), a London expert on games, 
who drew up the standard codifications 
of Whist, Backgammon, Piquet, Chess 
and other pastimes—all still in force 


no mention of Whist, but that he was familiar 
with its forerunner, Triumph, is evident from 
Antony and, Cleopatra, Act IV, Scene 12. 

About the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury they began to deal out the whole fifty-two 
cards. In that form attention was soon attracted 
to the intellectual possibilities of the game and 
it soon climbed upstairs from the servants’ hall 
to the drawing room, Some gentlemen that were 
in the habit of meeting at the Crown Coffee 
House in Bedford Row, London, guided by the 
genius and enthusiasm of Viscount Folkestone, 
soon reduced the game to something like scien- 
tific principles of play and called it Whist. 

Among that set was one man whose name is 
still synonymous for everything that is correct 
in games of cards, Edmund Hoyle, who gave 
to the world in 1742 his Short Treatise on the 
Game of W hist, of which the only known copy 
of the first edition is now in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. Only one authentic portrait 
of the author is known, which was found on a 
medal in an antique shop in Brighton by Mr. 
Frederic Jessel, the author of Playing Cards 
and Gaming. A copy of this medal is repro- 
duced with this article. 

Hoyle was apparently the first person who 
ever gave lessons in Whist, and in the Rambler, 
for May, 1750, one of his pupils mentions hay- 
ing taken forty lessons from him at a guinea 
each. He made the same charge “for explain- 
ing any of the points in his book”, and for im- 
parting a system of artificial memory he had de- 
signed for card players. It is interesting to note 


Craps 150 Years Ago 


that “the father of Whist”, as he is generally 
called, lived to be ninety-seven. 

Besides Hoyle and Folkestone, there were 
two other men whose fame will probably last as 
long as the game they loved. One of these was 
Lord Yarborough, who used to cut short anyone 
who complained about being a poor card-holder 
by offering to bet him a thousand to one that 
he would hold at least one card above a nine; 
the real odds being 1827 to 1. 

Another famous character was Lord Henry 
Bentinck, who used to play at Graham’s Coffee 
House, 87 St. James Street, London. It was in 
1834 that he invented the trump signal, which 
was humorously referred to in those days as the 
“blue peter”, from which we derive the expres- 
sion, “to peter out”. The same signal is still 
used in Auction Bridge to show that the player 
can trump or win the third round of a suit. 
“Pembridge”’, famous as the author of W hist; 
or Bumblepuppy, prophesied that this conven- 
tion would prove to be the forerunner of a mass 
of signals between partners that would finally 
kill the game. 

Before Hoyle’s time, Quadrille was the fash- 
ionable game, but Whist gradually superseded it 
among “‘ladies of quality” and became so much 
the rage that in 1790 we find card tables were 
placed in the boxes at the opera. At first, the 
game was ten points up, counting honours, and 
a code of Jaws for the game was drawn up in 
1760, which remained until one eventful eve- 
ning in 1864 when a certain Lord Peterborough, 
who was a heavy loser, asked that the game 
points be cut in half, so as to give him a chance 
to recoup. 


HIS game soon became known, and was 

tried in many of the leading clubs under the 
name of “Short Whist”, five points up instead of 
ten, with the result that it soon entirely replaced 
the older form. When America took up Whist 
the honours were eliminated, but the game was 
advanced to seven points, as it’se¢émed absurd to 
be able to win more tricks in play than could 
be scored. 

In 1890 Duplicate Whist was introduced, and 
the first Congress of the American Whist 
League was held at Milwaukee in 1891. The 
invention of suitable apparatus for carrying the 
cards and keeping the four hands separate gave 
this game a great impetus, and it was all the 
rage until in 1897 Bridge (not Auction) grad- 
ually took its place. 

In 1903, Auction Bridge was invented in one 
of the hill stations of the British Civil Service 
in India, as a game for three players who could 
not get a fourth for Bridge. Then the Bath 
Club in London tried it out for four players 
and liked it. The game was first introduced to 
America in 1906 in the supplement to Foster’s 
Complete Bridge, but it did not become popular 
anywhere until the Portland Club in London 
took it up in 1908, and by 1910 the game had 
supplanted Bridge as completely as Bridge had 
superseded Duplicate Whist. Since 1910 the 
only changes in the game have been ‘in the 
values of the suits, the scoring of honours, and 


(Continued on page 104) 
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The public says Welcome Budd-Michelin l 


HE public has bought Budd- 
Michelin Wheels on a dozen of 
America’s most famous cars. 


We sought out and interviewed hun- 
dreds of these Budd-Michelin owners. 
Most of them had previously owned cars 
with wooden wheels. 

Ten to one they preferred Budd- 
Michelin. The majority was greater 
than the majority for balloon tires! 

’ Sater’ .— stronger’... “cleaner” 
‘better looking’. . “easier tochange tires” 

. “they save tires”. . “silent’’. . “easier 
steering”. . “never hung up on the road 
witha broken wheel” . .“‘more modern.” 


{ Detrott... 


These are the things the Budd- 
Michelin owners said, time after time. 
Most of them gave three or four reasons 
for their preference. 

Here’s what Budd-Michelinis: A disc 
of cold-rolled steel, in an exclusive con- 
vex form, that permits the placing of 
brakes and king pins within the wheel, 
for better braking and easier steering. 


The wheel is demountable—is re- 
moved in a moment by UN the 
self-locking nuts at the hub... . A fifth 
wheel, carrying the spare tire, is put in 
its place—and that’s all there is to 
changing a tire. A three-minute job! 


BUDD WHEEL COMPANY .. 


The spare wheel dresses up the rear 
of the car—acts as an additional bumper 
—and is always ready for an emergency. 


Why do Budd-Michelin Wheels save 
tires? Because the rims are permanently 
attached—the tires always run true— 
and the steel discs radiate the destructive 
friction-heat from the tires. 


These wheels hide the unsightly 
brakes, and protect them from mud, 
water, and dust... . They are light. 
They are strong as only steel can be! 


The public says, “Welcome, Budd- 


Michelin! ” 
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To shave easily is one thing. 

To enjoy shaving is quite another. 

To shave easily, pleasantly, and feel 
refreshed after every shave, is 
to use Fougere Royale. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75c; Cream, 50c; Talcum, 
$1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1.25; Soap, 50c. 
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VANITY FAIR 


GILBERT 
STUART 


A self-portrait of the 
painter, consum- 
mated in his earlier 
period and recently 
acquired by the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City 


Hello, Big Boy 


(Continued from page 42) 


Followed Poe, such men as Bret 
Harte and Howells. 

To the modern mani there seems in 
all of these men a kind of death, they 
were like men living and working in 
‘a vacuum. O. Henry was in the 
same mood, 

Twain broke away. He wrote 
Huckleberry Finn, but they caught him 
and suppressed him. Boston and Re- 
spectability put him to sleep. 

What went on in writing went on 
in all of the arts. One might have 
thought that life in our own towns 
and cities meant nothing. It did not 
mean much. 

The fear was on us still. 
the inferiority complex. 

Fear of what England would think, 
of what Germany and France would 
think, The arts are for older peoples. 
Younger peoples should be seen and 
not heard. Not so very long ago that 
the most second-rate of English novel- 
ists, coming to our shores, was met 
down the bay by representatives of all 
the big metropolitan newspapers. 
“What do you think of us? What do 
you think of America?” 

People everywhere reading what 
such men had to say as though it mat- 
tered. If we have been brutally pat- 
ronized it is our own fault. We 
sure laid ourselves open. 

We have begun getting a somewhat 
different feeling in America now. Of 
course we still bend the knee some 
but not as abjectly as we did. We 
are beginning to build our own cities, 
love our own towns, respect ourselves 
as artists and as a people. When I 
was a boy there used to be a saying, 
‘When he dies every good American 
goes to Paris”. Now he goes to New 
York and I don’t blame him, It’s a 
better town, more majestic, terrible 
and wonderful. 

San Francisco is something, too, and 
New Orleans and Boston and Chicago. 

What has helped more than any- 
thing else is the dying out of the old 
belief, held so strenuously by the so- 
called Fathers, and carrying on through 
all the middle period and until well 
after the Civil War, the belief that in 
America all the problems of mankind 
were to be solved, because this was a 
special, God-made country, inhabited 
only by men up to the special mission 
of showing mankind how to solve its 
problems. 

You can’t get over that belief until 


We had 


you have artists who spring up natu- 
rally in a country, who get their in- 
spiration as story-tellers, painters, 
singers and builders, out of the life 
of their own country and out of the 
people directly? about them. 

Artists who look upon themselves 
as men with missions, are pests, but all 
real artists do serve some such purpose 
indirectly. 

Believing in the life directly about 
them, these men begin to give it forth 
so that all may a little love and undez- 
stand. 

My notion is that things do not be- 
gin at the top and work down. Things 
work the other way. My own life 
begins in the house in which I live. 
It goes from that out into the street, 
begins a little to comprehend the life 
of the street, of many streets, of a 
town, of a city. 

What nonsense for me to say I love 
my country, if I do not love my own 
house, my own street, my own town. 
If I am not interested in the life of the 
neighbour across the fence I am not 
interested in life at all. Living, emo- 
tionally and imaginatively in another 
place, in Europe or in some place far 
away, living in books or pictures pri- 
marily, I am nothing. When I want 
to reform or change the life about 
me, because of some fancied superior- 
ity in myself, I am a pest and a bad 
citizen. 

Personally I think that America is 
getting somewhere and has been get- 
ting somewhere in my time. I like it 
here. The Puritans, the reformers, are 
still with us, but they are on the de- 
fensive now. 

We get on. Today, in America, no 
man does good work in the arts with- 
out it being recognized. The artist 
here may not be widely acclaimed but 
good work never was very quickly or 
widely acclaimed anywhere. 

We get enough. Being Americans. 
we are lucky dogs. It may not be any 
special merit in ourselves that we live 
in the most prosperous country in the 
world, in what is, perhaps, its most 
prosperous period, but I am not one 
who dislikes the good things of life 
because I do not deserve them. I 
rather like things better for not de- 
serving them. 

I may not deserve to be an Ameri- 
can, in America, in 1926, after a 
hundred and fifty years, but I’m sure 
glad I am one. 
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Unprecedented Thousands Now Turning 
to the New Cadillac for the Only 
Cae That ae Counts 


What is this thing which is making new 
thousands turn to the new, go-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillacand registering sales records 
unprecedented even in Cadillac history? 

It is people’s minds and people’s pocket- 
books—it is the different kind of days and 
weeks and the different kind of hours and 
months which people enjoy in the new 
Cadillac—it is a turning away from the old 
idea that any sort of motor transportation will 
do to the sounder idea that the 47d of trans- 
portation is the only thing that really counts. 


It is a reaction and a revulsion away from 
the type of motoring which made the 


miles uncertain and miserable and costly. 


It is a widespread awakening to the realiza- 
tion that there is no substitute for the satisfied 
thoughts which Cadillac engenders—for the 
zestful, restful miles and the easeful hours, 
days, weeks and months—for the only worth- 
while things in motoring and the things 
which alone spell value. 


Cadillac is entering upon a new era of ex- 
pansion and appreciation for the quite simple 
reason that more people than ever before have 
come to realize that while a motor car may 
be only a motor car, a Cadillac is always a 
Cadillac. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Embodying All the 


Essentials of a 
Perfect Sport Outfit 


Blue Flannel Coat with Brass Buttons 


Palm Beach in February decreed this coat for Sum- 
mer, 1926. The custom details make it excep- 
tionally attractive for sports wear $22.50 


Imported White Flannel Trousers 


Properly cutand hand tailored $10.00 and $15.00 
English Cricket Cloth $20.00 


Panama Hats 


The well-dressed sporting men have recognized 
this hat as the ideal thing for town and country 
wear. The one illustrated $10.00 


New! The mystery braid belt shown in two 
colors,Tan and Cordovan .. . . $5.00 


Orders by mail given prompt attention 
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Early American Pugilism 


(Continued from page 74) 


the issue. Hyer then challenged 
William Perry, champion of England, 
known as The Tipton Slasher. Perry 
did not accept, and Hyer retired. 
Yankee Sullivan, at this time, again 
claimed the title. 

Yankee Sullivan, born James Am- 
brose, April 12, 1813, was one of the 
greatest bruisers and most picturesque 
characters that ever lived. He was said 
to have been reared in the East End 
of London. Others claim that his cor- 
rect name was Frank Amor. 

There was something mysterious 
about Sullivan. He was of the stuff 
of which legends are made. But there 
was no question about his magnificent 
qualities as a pugilist. Outweighed 
thirty-five pounds in his contest with 
Hyer, he kept up a savage onslaught 
against him until he sank exhausted in 
the snow, a blood-covered adventurer 
who was yet to rise from defeat to 
greater heights of pugilism by con- 
quering Ben Caunt, the mightiest man 
in England and the world. This feat 
alone places Yankee Sullivan in a class 
with Bob Fitzsimmons, whose famous 
motto was: “The bigger they are 
the ’arder they fall.” 

Morrisey, weighing one hundredand 
ninety pounds, defeated Sullivan in 
thirty-seven rounds, and became the 
second heavyweight champion of 
America. Born in Ireland, Morrisey 
was elected a member of the New 
York House of Representatives. 

It is claimed that Sullivan had Mor- 
risey beaten when a row was started 
outside the ring. Sullivan was “pock- 
eted”’—held in a wedge—by the 
Morrisey supporters, and could not re- 
enter the roped square in time to “toe 
the scratch”. Morrisey was declared 
the winner. 

Sullivan, always the adventurer, was 
assassinated by a vigilance committee 
in the Far West. 

Morrisey next defeated John C. 
Heenan in eleven rounds. The former 
declined another meeting, and sur- 
rendered the belt to Heenan, who be- 
came a great champion, having an 
intuitive sense of drama and an intelli- 
gence the equal of many men in better 
callings. His battle with Tom Sayers 
of England has become a classic. 

Sullivan defeated Ben Caunt, Cham- 
pion of England, who outweighed him 
sixty pounds. The match lasted seven 
rounds, Caunt had won the English 
Championship from William Thomp- 
son, better known as Bendigo. The 
contest was of seventy-five rounds 
duration, and Caunt won on a foul. 
Bendigo was said to have slipped to 
the ground without having been hit. 
He was at the time in much better con- 
dition than Caunt, who was terribly 
punished. A riot followed the referee’s 
decision. 

He later lost to Bendigo in ninety- 
three rounds on a foul. 

Bendigo is famous in the annals 
of pugilism as the first of the illiterate 
evangelists. 

He was a man of abnormal muscular 
development and small mentality. He 
violated nearly every rule of boxing 
and became great. He would stand 
with right hand and foot extended, 
when the first requisite of boxing is 
the reverse. His fame as a bruiser rests 


on his terrible battles with Caunt, a 
man whom he could not defeat in less — 
than ninety-three rounds, after Sulli- 
van, lighter than Bendigo, had turned 
the trick in seven. 

Caunt stood six feet, two and a 
half inches, and writers of the period 
declared him to have been the strong- 
est man that ever entered an English © 
prize ring. 

Many of the old time bruisers were _ 
continually in prison for violating the — 
peace afteran important contest. While 
Bendigo was in gaol for the twenty- 
eighth time he heard a sermon de- 
livered by the prison chaplain, and 
upon his release he became the Billy 
Sunday of his day. He preached sal- 
vation in the language of the prize 
ring and drove home his points re- 
garding the life everlasting with a 
mighty slapping of broken-knuckled 
hands, He drew multitudes of people 
in London and elsewhere. He died in 
1880. 

Eleven years later a memorial was 
erected to the old bruiser, brothel- ~ 
keeper and evangelist, at Nottingham, 
England. It was unveiled in splendid 
ceremony. 

The memorial shows a life-size lion 
sleeping peacefully on a_ pedestal. 
Carved in the stone are the words: 


IN Memory oF Wir_t1am THOMPSON 
(BEND1Go) 


Wuo Drep 
Aucusr 23, 1880, Acrp 69, 


In Lire Atways Brave, FicHrinc 
Like a Lion, 


In Deatu Like a Lams, TranoviL 
IN ZIoNn. 


One million dollars is said to have 
changed hands as a result of one of 
Bendigo’s contests. 

It can perhaps safely be written 
that two-thirds or more of the great 
heavyweight pugilists have been Eny- 
lish, or American of Irish extraction. 
If we exclude Molineaux, Richmond, 
Peter Jackson, Jack Johnson, Daniel 
Mendoza, the Spanish Jew, and Jem 
Mace, the English gypsy, we have a 
long record of great Irish bruisers. 
After Figg, there were Cribb, Brough- 
ton, John Jackson, Cannon, Bendigo, 
Caunt, Dan Donnelly, Jack Langan, 
Tom Sayers, and others who were 
mostly English-Irish. 

Directly before John L. Sullivan, 
Paddy Ryan, Jake Kilrain, and Frank 
Slavin were heavyweight contenders, 
with Charlie Mitchell of England. 
Sullivan was followed by James J. 
Corbett and Robert Fitzsimmons, who 
had defeated the original Jack Demp- 
sey. All these men were Gaelic. 

When Jeffries appeared, a pure 
American, two of his chief contenders | 
were Tom Sharkey, an Irishman, and 
Gus Ruhlin, a German. Jeffries lost 
to Johnson, a Negro, who in turn lost 
to Willard, an American. 

The Heavyweight title is now in the 
hands of Jack Dempsey, an_Irish- 
Indian, who will undoubtedly defend 
it against Gene Tunney, an American | 
marine. 
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At home in any environment 


The Packard is at home in any surroundings. At the tennis courts or at 
the courts of kings it well reflects its owner’s taste and judgment. 


For Packard supremacy has won and held international recognition for 
more than a generation. At home or abroad, in town or country, the 
Packard owner knows the constant satisfaction which comes with the pos- 
session of things universally approved. 


Packard comfort, beauty and distinction are most appreciated by those who 
have learned that they need not pay a premium to possess them. 


Packard Six owners know that these long-lived, fine cars provide as desir- 
able and enjoyable transportation after the first 20,000 miles as before. 


And there lies the secret ot owning a Packard. You want to keep it longer 


than cars of lower first cos 
ship at a cost no greater than you pay in the long run for cars of shorter 


life and far less distinction. 
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Our Colonial Ancestors 


(Continued from page 43) 


Boston in 1776, Byles was put out of 
his church, as a Tory, and a sentry set 
on guard in front of his house. The 
sentry was removed after a few weeks, 
then put back, then finally called off 
altogether. “I have,” said the divine, 
“been guarded, reguarded, and disre- 
garded.” Neither Byles’ famous grand- 
father, Increase Mather, nor his famous 
uncle, Cotton Mather, could have said 
just this, to be sure. But until Tory 
proclivities turned the town against 
him, Byles? wit was a constant source 
of joy in Boston. He was the Holmes 
of his day. His friend, Ben Franklin, 
was not exactly a glum creature, either, 
and the England which in 1775 could 
produce Sheridan and “The Rivals” 
could, and did, produce colonists quite 
capable of seeing a joke, or making one. 

Moreover, it is entirely erroneous to 
suppose that the grim theology of 
Calvin and the Pilgrim Fathers per- 
sisted in force till 1776. It is safe 
to say that the average American in 
1776 didn’t feel himself a worm at 
all. He wasn’t a worm—and by heck 
he could prove it! He could prove it 
by philosophy, the Bible—and a rifle! 
So Whitefield, coming to America to 
save our souls, complained that Har- 
vard College was a hotbed of infidel- 
ity and radicalism, Jonathan Edwards 
bemoaned the degeneracy of the times, 
and the rich Tories, comfortable in 
their beautiful houses, like ‘Tories 
everywhere and always, didn’t approve 
of “new ideas” and tall talk of de- 
fiance; but the rank and file of Ameri- 
cans in 1776 were mentally, morally 
and physically self reliant, on their 
toes, with faces toward the future. 
There was probably more intelligent 
thinking and ardent feeling among 
our people at that time than there has 
ever been since. There could even be 
a dash of the high romance. When 
“Crazy” Harry Babcock went to Eng- 
land (before the war, of course) and 
met the Queen, he rose from his knee 
as she extended her hand, exclaimed, 
“May it please your Majesty, in my 
country, when we salute a beautiful 
woman we kiss her lips”—and seizing 
the astonished monarch by the should- 
ers gave her a hearty smack. Upon his 
return to America, he went to Narra- 
gansett to see the famous beauty, 
Hannah Robinson. Before her he 
kneeled, took her fingers, and said, 
“Pray permit one who has kissed un- 
rebuked the lips of the proudest Queen 
on earth to press for a moment the 


hand of an angel from Heaven!” 
After all, Charles Surface couldn’t 
have done so well—because he would 
never have dared to kiss the Queen! 

Except for the arts of the crafts- 
man, of course, Colonial America had 
done little to develop aesthetic re- 
sources. A few portrait painters, like 
Copley, had risen to meet a demand, 
but that was about all. Men who in 
a later day would have been literary 
artists became ministers, and the writ- 
ing and oral delivery of sermons was 
undoubtedly a source of artistic satis- 
faction both to ministers and congre- 
gations. The pulpit was dramatized, 
though quite unconsciously. That still 
happens in many parts of America, 
remote from other sources of enter- 
tainment. There was little journalism, 
though Franklin was blazing a trail. 
Political and philosophic pamphleteer- 
ing, however, played a large part in 
national life, and men like Tom 
Payne and Jefferson developed very 
considerable powers. Puritan New 
England was without a theatre, thanks 
to the traditions the Colonists had 
brought from England. But there 
were theatrical performances in 
Charleston, S: Gy as earlysasmn/39; 
and in the middle of the century 
Hallam broughtacompany of English 
professionals to the new world, and 
acted in Virginia, Philadelphia and 
New York. Later his successor, David 
Douglass, acted up and down the sea- 
board, in crude improvised theatres 
no doubt, and even made one attempt 
to storm New England. He got away 
with a season in Newport, R. I., but 
in Providence he was stopped by act 
of the Legislature. The sheriff who 
came to stop the performance arrived 
on time, saw the play through, and 
then delivered his closing notice! 

In 1775 all places of amusement in 
the Colonies were closed by order of 
the Continental Congress, thus pre- 
venting Douglass from playing a 
season, as planned, at the John Street 
Theatre, New York. His last season 
in America—the winter of 1773-74, 
was spent at Charleston, S. C., in a 
new theatre erected for him. The 
repertoire would quite stagger any 
American company today. Fifty-six 
performances were given, each bill 
consisting of a long play and a farce, 
and a total of nearly eighty different 
plays, short and long, were acted. 
These plays included Hamlet, The 

(Continued on page 105) 
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This Florida Scene 


(Continued from page 63) 


living. And no hope from the rail- 
roads, the freight and express enbargo 
holding to this hour. And rumours— 
rumours—that a bad day was setting 
in. “We have been going too fast. 
Land prices are too high. Accommo- 
dations are too few. We must pause 
and take stock. Write off some of 
these high prices. Write off some of 
our paper profits and losses. Florida 
is all right, but it can’t be sold all at 
once. Suppose we slow up and catch 
up—if we can—give the public a little 
more for its money.” 

And so now—once more tracts— 
inland, it is true—but still tracts— 
with lots priced at from $100 up. 
And the two railroads toiling to 
double-track and extend their lines. 
And the state and counties agreeing 
on enlarged road improvement plans. 
And long and earnest editorials on 
every hand explaining and insisting 
that Florida is to be all right yet— 
and why. Hasn’t it the climate? 
Won’t it always have it? And I 
agree. For, if it could have been 
killed, it would most certainly be dead 
by now. What between the Jesse 
James real estaters and the patio and 
thé dansant boys, they have had the 
thing about all in. And yet I, for one, 
still think it will go, and go big, 
eventually. And I will tell you why. 

The state is actually within thirty 
to thirty-six hours of sixty million 
people, most of whom would enjoy 
a few days of sunshine and flowers be- 
tween January and April first. Better 
yet, despite the lies concerning no 
frost or cold days, completed luxury 
which does not exist, etc., etc., it ac- 
tually has a sub-tropic, if not exactly 
tropic, quality which may yet be 
turned to pleasing, if not actually syb- 
aritic, account by millions and mil- 
lions who are yet to go there. Those 
beautiful skies. Those perfect days— 
truly perfect at  times—shell-like, 
dream-like. You will be riding along 
through an absolute dank marsh land 
(where, none-the-less, are signs posted 
every few yards reading: Moro del 
Gold Fish), and you will turn a 
corner and lo! over in a quiet patch 
of woods, at the edge of a shallow 
pool, under a cloudless sky, you may 
see a beautiful crested blue heron, 
standing there upon his long reed-like 
legs, his head high, his powerful tele- 
scopic eye quietly contemplating you 
—or life. And you will say: ‘Oh, 
that bird! Oh, the tropics! How 
beautiful! Where else in America will 
I see a bird like this??? And you be- 
gin to speculate nervously as to how 
soon all this program of luxury and 
land selling and building is to spell 
his doom. For, after all, he is better 
than all that—to me at least. 

Or, again, you may be riding along 
the Indian River between Daytona 
and St. Lucie, let us say. That is a 
stretch some two hundred miles in 
length. The Indian River is a wide 
inland water way—not fresh but salt 
—no true river at all but an estuary 
which parallels the eastern ocean beach 
on the land side for all of that dis- 
tance and more. (Yo get to an ocean 
beach in Florida you will always have 
to cross an estuary on what they call 
a causeway or long bridge—always 


VANITY FAIR * 


toll, by the way.) This Indian River 
is so very wide and so very tropic— ~ 
sluggish and warm looking. Over it 
fly constantly flocks and flocks of 
gulls, wild ducks, mud hens, pelicans, 
with their short bodies and long bills, 
white and blue cranes. And in the 


water will be schools of porpoises roll- 


ing and playing along in procession, 
and thousands of flying fish that leap 
out of the water. And there will be 
sunlight—precious sunlight—on many 
days. And again, palms. And on the 
roadside, hibiscus. 

Or you may be canoeing on the 
beautiful and quaint little New River 
at Fort Lauderdale. (New River got 
its name from the Seminole Indians 


who claimed that it appeared in the | 


night. When they went to sleep, no 
river was there, but when they awoke 
in the morning it was flowing, peace- 
fully along. And so they called it 
New River.) Or it may be the St. 
Lucie River at Stewart, where you 
will be surrounded by floating hya- 
cinths in bloom while you gaze at what 
appears to be age-old fastnesses of live 
oak with their mosses, or dank and 
cluttered palms and thick vines of 
which you know not the name and in 
which lurk what? Alligators? I 
told you I saw one. The blue heron. 
Deer? Bear? They assert that they 
exist. I saw none. 

But. is there not enough here from 
which a semi-tropic, if not a tropic, 
paradise might be made if enough— 
not millionaires exactly but merely 
substantial citizens of some taste— 
could be induced to come and do the 
work necessary to make of this a 
residence paradise? Tl say! 

Better yet, even, from the human 
and practical point of view at least— 
in practically every county in the ex- 
treme or actual north, I saw beans, 
peas, corn, tomatoes, peppers, egg 
plant, onions, beets and potatoes, all 
growing luxuriously in January. In 
Broward and Dade and Okeechobee 
counties at the extreme south, I saw 
the more tropical wonders—bananas, 
pineapples, figs, in groves. And when 
you pick up nuggets of the soil any- 
where—turned up by the plough or 
dredge—and note that it is nothing 
less than crumbled roots and leaves of 
centuries past, that the sky above is 
blue, the air light and balmy in Jan- 
uary, and that at or near the surface 
is always that precious thing—water 
—(which in California and Arizona 
must be led in flumes for hundreds of 
miles)—and that for from ten to 
twelve months in the year anything— 
anything—planted will grow—that 
from two to three crops may be easily 
garnered—and that at this hour liter- 
ally millions of acres of this land— 
20,000,000 to be exact—still stand 
covered with palmetto or beggar weed 
or live oak and poisonous vines—the 
strange and mysterious vines and 
plants of the sub-tropics—well, one 
need not be a realtor or a speculator 
to know that such soil as this must 
one day spell enormous prosperity for 
millions. Is not the average farmer 
the world over glad to get one crop 
—and by no means a highly bounti- 
ful one either? 

(Continu2d on page 96) 
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Certain fortunate women take the world’s best auto- 
mobile for granted, as they do gowns and jewels from 
the Rue de la Paix . . . the mellow glory of old masters 
on their walls the friendship of famous people. 
The Rolls-Royce moves as gracefully through a world 
of social prominence as they do themselves. They have 
discovered that motor-car smartness is no quixotic thing 
to be upset by “‘new models,”’ to fleet with the season. 
There would be as little reason to say of one of these 
women, “Her motor is hardly the thing this year,” 
as to say, ‘‘That Georgian mansion her colonial grand- 
father built down in the country is frightfully out of 


date!’’ A Rolls-Royce four years old, or ten years old, 
is as ready to take its place in the review of luxury on 
opera nights as when it was purchased.. It is as eager 
to sweep towards the open high road and, if called 
upon, to crowd two days’ normal driving into a few 
comfortable, secure motoring hours. Rolls-Royce per- 
formance and Rolls-Royce appearance more than 
compensate for high initial cost. . Why not ride 
in one? A trial trip of one hundred miles over any 
roads you may select will be arranged at your con- 
venience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at 56th Street, 
New York. There are branches in principal cities. 
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TS center is a carved emerald 
of unusual beauty. Delicate 
lines of platinum and small dia- 
monds, extending on either side, 
are enriched with baguettes and 
two important navette diamonds, 
among which are strewn dainty 
leaves of carved emeralds. Slender 
rulings of black onyx add a final 


touch of contrast. 
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its Exceptional Collections of Pearls, Jewels, Watches, 
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The Day We Celebrate; And How 


(Continued from page 58) 


“picnic”, after old Jim Picnic, a tramp 
who used to eat his lunch in people’s 
front yards, and leave Lily Cups and 
empty olive bottles scattered over the 
lawn; and in recent years the “Fourth 
of July Picnic” has come to be one 
of the most accepted methods of 
spending Independence Day. 

All night long they have been wrap- 
ping up hard-boiled eggs in parafhn 
paper and spreading cream-cheese 
sandwiches; and morning of the Glo- 
rious Fourth finds the entire family a 
little tired and cross and bleary-eyed 
from want of sleep. The baskets are 
piled into the rear, the camp chairs 
are strapped along the running board, 
the folding table is leaned against 
Grandma’s knees, and the thermos 
bottle is left standing on the kitchen 
table where it is discovered that night; 
and one by one the family is stowed 
into the tonneau, in and around the 
lunch. Then with a honk of the horn 
and a wave of the little American 
flag which Sister insists on dangling 
out over the side, the family is off 
for the Fourth. 

Along about noon, in a compara- 
tively amiable frame of mind, Father 
stops his car by the side of the road 
and inquires genially if it isn’t getting 
pretty near lunch time, how about it, 
and wouldn’t they better stop here just 
as well as not? This innocent sugges- 
tion is met with such a storm of indig- 
nation—“Right in this public place, 
George?”—“Why, look at all those 
tin cans and paper bags; and that 
horrid signboard!”—“I won’t budge 
a step from this car!”—that Father 
drives on silently for another hour 
before he ventures an opinion again. 

“How about here?” inquires Father 


sullenly, halting once more by the— 
side of the road. 

“No trees,” objects Mother, as they - 
whirl on again. “I’m sure we can 
find a better place, George. How 
about here?” 

“Where?” asks 
stopping. 

“There,” explains Mother, biting. 
her lip. “Never mind, we’ve passed 
it now.” And they continue with set - 
faces. : 
“Here?” asks Father, a little later. 

“Snakes,” says Mother, as they — 
speed by. “Here?” 

“Mosquitoes,” replies Father with-— 
out glancing up; and they continue. 
grimly on their way. 

And so it goes on and on, mile- 
after weary mile; and by the time 
the entire family has argued out the 
problem of where to stop, until they 
are hotter and crosser and more sullen~ 
than ever, Father and Mother are not — 
on speaking terms, Grandma _ has 
gone asleep on top of the lunch, it is 
time to turn around and start home ~ 
again, and the Fourth of July Picnic ~ 
is-over. 

There is one other way to celebrate 
Independence Day; and this plan is © 
essentially so simple that it is re- 
markable it has not occurred to more 
people before. Step into the nearest — 
Steamship Office. Ask the man at the 
window for a little folded ticket — 
lettered: “Europe”. Dash up the — 
gang-plank at midnight on the third 
of July; and the tall chap in the grey - 
tweed suit and checkered cap, lean- | 
ing over the rail beside you as you — 
wave a fond farewell to the Statue 
of Liberty, will be none other than ~ 
the author of this entertaining article. | 


Father, without- 
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What if the summers are hot? I 
hear that in spite of the alleged cool- 
ing breezes of the realtors that there 
are baking, sweating days from May 
to November, and that mosquitoes and 
flies are pests. Even so. Has the hus- 
bandman from the Klondike to the 
Horn, lured by the profits of a truly 
yielding soil, ever hesitated at either 
the cold or the heat? Consider the 
Congo today. Egypt or Mesopotamia 
in the ancient days; Sweden and Nor- 
way; or the farmers of central and 
northern South America even now. 
And Florida is not Brazil or the 
Congo. 

It is indeed, after a fashion, a most 
fortunate state. Not as diversified, 
and, hence, perhaps not as romantic 
to the eye at first, as Italy or the 
Riviera or California. Still it has 
possibilities and probabilities which by 
taste and artistic cultivation can be 
turned into scenes too exquisite for 
mere prose, I am sure. The gardens 
one sees—the estates, the sea, the 
streams. Not as refreshing and in- 
vigorating, perhaps, as any of the 
colder northern states. Yet, still a state 
of distinction and rare individuality. 
Unlike anything I have ever sensed 
upon any of the portions of the earth 
that I have ever trod—here the days 
and nights are of a somewhat different 


texture. I think if I might venture 
upon a characterization that haunted 
me at St. Augustine, at Daytona, at ~ 
Tampa, Okeechobee, Palm Beach and — 
Miami, they were (at their very best) 
of a warm, sensuous, pearly texture, 
suggesting in their look, as well as 
their feel, the pearly, pinky, glossi- 
ness and warmth of the interior of an 
exquisite conch. And one marveled at 
times, truly, to see against a morning 
or evening sky (delicate, velvety, 
pearly, because of the presence of a 
faint trace of moisture, perhaps), a 
sail’ ship, all sails spread, breasting a 
turquoise sea. Or, through a grove of 
tall serpentine cocoanut palms, the blue 
inland waters of a lagoon or a lake 
across the background of which might 
wing a white or a blue crane or the 
giant and to me almost fabulous blue 
heron. 

It is this something of genuine 
tropic richness and colour in winter— 
and I presume even more so in sum- 
mer—coupled with this amazing fer- 
tility of the soil—that convinces me 
that however vulgarly and _ stupidly 
and ignorantly it is being handled 
now, the State of Florida at some time 
or other will right itself and prove 
one of the richest and in many re- 
spects one of the most intriguing of 
all of those in our national galaxy. 
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Fifth Avenue at 53rd Strect, NEW YORK + Walnut at 17th Street, PHILADELPHIA + Swnrise Avenue, PALM BEACH 


Watch the trunks— 
off the ships— 

at the stations— 

on baggage trucks— 
why do Hartmanns 
predominate? 

Users know. 


Vacation Enjoyment-Insurance 


A Hartmann Wardrobe 


HE appearance of clothes has a great deal to do fo os _# 
with the enjoyment of the vacation. 


A maid to the woman—a valet to the man—that’s HARTMANN 
CUSHION TOP 


the function of the Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. WARDROBE 


With watchful care, the Hartmann takes apparel 
safely anywhere —delivers it without a wrinkle or 
rumple—and then serves as a perfect wardrobe at 
the destination. 


And the Hartmann dealer in your town—a reliable 
retailer—shows these trunks in a great variety of 
sizes, styles and finishes. Prices are in line with what 
you want to pay. 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. Langmuir Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Toronto 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 
J.B. Brooks & Co., Ltd., Great Charles St., Birmingham, Eng. 
Licensed Distributors for Great Britain 


© 1926, by Hartmann Trunk Co. 
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Skating 
Tobogyaning 


Camping 
Motoring 


Beaches 


leepang Porch Canveiny 


ENDLETON INDIAN BLaNkers—for many generations a part of 

Pike daily life and ceremonials of the American Indian—have 
been adopted for their picturesque beauty and utility by all out- 
door’s folk. 
Skillfully made from superior virgin wool by this pioneer industry 
of the Far West, “‘Pendletons’’ are serviceable companions for any 
outdoor adventure—no hardship being too severe for the strength 
of their weaving or the permanence of their dyes. 


oan the beaches this Summer— 
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You will see countless ““Pendletons”’ 


the 


Manufacturers 
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Atthe Games 


celebrated 


INDIAN BLANKETS 


we s ” 
fetes en cs a 
Traveling On the Veranda 
Picnicing Inthe Home 


flash of bizarre coloring—an all-protecting robe. You'll meet 
them, too, v 
verandas and in the homes. They'll be accompanying the young 
folks to college next Fall—to make their appearance on the sleeping 
at the big football games—for all Winter sports. 


vhen motoring, Camping, Canoeing, picnicing; on the 


porches— 


In a variety of true Tidian designs, genuine Pendleton Indian Blankets are sold 


by 3,000 dealers throughout America. If your dealer can't supply you, write to 


Ore 


Pendleton Woolen Mills, General Sales Offices: Portland, gon 


Offfcesrsen BPranktin Se., N.Y. City 
Washonugal, Wna., Eureka, Cal, 


Bastern 


Mills: Pendleton, Qee., 


Pendleton Bed Blankets 
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Copyright, 1926, The Fisk Tire Con pon, Tre, 


A reproduction of this design No, G-16 in full color swill be sent free on request. Please be sure to specify design number when writing, 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc.. Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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FILLING THE TREASURE CHEST 


MEN from every quarter of the world 
intent on papers of blazing diamonds 
- - - studying, in locked and guarded 


rooms, the glowing rubies and deep 
sapphires . . . bent over little lots 
and rows of kingly emeralds . . . weigh- 
ing and grading the lovely pearls .. . 
buying, buying, buying. 

In European markets where jewelers 
gather, the principals of the firm of 
Marcus & Company are familiar figures. 
Personally, they fill anew each season 
the treasure chests of this establishment. 
They buy frequently, largely and for 
cash. And their purchases go directly 
to their own store on Fifth Avenue, and 
into the jewel boxes of the many cele- 
brated men and women who have trusted 
the taste and judgment of Marcus & 
Company through three generations. 


This is one of the several reasons why 
Marcus & Company consistently offer 
the finest jewels at prices that are not 
only reasonable, but in many cases much 
lower than elsewhere. In this connection 


it is interesting to note that the great 
majority of precious stones offered in 
European markets are bought by whole- 
salers. 

Unless the retailer has the organiza- 
tion and credit to buy in Europe directly 
from original sources, the jewels, by 
the time they reach the public, are carry- 
ing two and often three profits. 

To buy jewels in the open market 
calls for intimate knowledge and for 
extreme care. To sell them, year after 
year, to a growing clientele requires 
absolute truth and fair dealing. And 
so often has the word of Marcus & 
Company proved true, so often has their 
judgment been vindicated, that their 
pronouncements are regarded by their 
patrons as final on all the delicate ques- 
tions concerning the worth of jewels. 
These patrons have come to know that 
the selections made by Marcus & Com- 
pany from all the unique and precious 
stones on the market invariably repre- 
sent full value. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 
At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 


© 1926 
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FREQUENTLY you hear a man say, “If Fatimas 
were sold at fifteen cents everybody would 
smoke them.” No doubt, but that’s easier 
said than done. For without the finer tobac- 
cos, the subtle delicacy, made possible by a 


few cents more, Fatima would not be Fatima 


“What a whale of a difference 
7ust a few cents make”’ 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 


By 
Appointment 
to H, M. King 
George V 


Appointment 
to H.R. H. 
the Prince 
of Wales 


Nasuit that we make 
for you, you will not 
only be clothed with 
the best that British 
looms and tailoring 
skill can produce but 


also with that sense of 
well being and assur- 
ance that English made 
clothes impart. 


Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill, 
Ltd., of London, Royal Warrant 
Holders 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF 


. tf 
& | (/ EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES 


Bernard Weatherill 


657 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


VANDAMM 


WITH MALLETS TOWARDS NONE 
Kathleen Norris, Harpo Marx, Neysa McMein and Mr. Marx's 
Latin tutor engaged in a bitter match within a stone’s throw 
of Fifth Avenue—if you’re a good shot and can make the grade 


No Peace Unto the Wicket 


(Continued from page 56) 


nose. In golf, you can merely excel 
your opponent. In croquet you can 
do him injury. Do him injury? You 
can knock the living daylights out of 
him. Wherefore, in the instance of 
several golf: addicts of my acquaint- 
ance who have recently turned to 
croquet, their friends note a new 
tranquility in their eyes, bespeaking a 
new, sweet peace in their hearts. 

Of still another alloy which has 
toughened the old game, I speak with 
some slight hesitation. Indeed, I 
blushed a little when I read recently 
the trusting preface Mayne Reid wrote 
to the book of croquet rules which he 
put forth in 1869. 

“But perhaps the finest argument in 
favor of croquet,” Captain Reid 
wrote, “and certainly an important 
plea is its morality. It has no taint 
attached to it and never will. It is 
too refined, too intellectual, ever to 
become a gambler’s game.” 

The pretty flood of colour which 
warmed these old cheeks on perusing 
that paragraph was induced by the 
inner knowledge that, at that very 
moment, a five-game match on Long 
Island, now standing two to two, was 
being played out on a bet of $1,000 a 
side. This match will, I do not 
hesitate to predict, be lost by Herbert 
Bayard Swope, the Executive Editor 
of the New York World and his part- 
ner, Charles Schwartz, the New York 
banker whose horse won the Grand 
National in England this spring and 
who will need that prize money (and 
all he made by swinging the Dodge 
Motor deal) if he intends to keep on 
with these reckless croquet challenges. 
The match will, of course, be won by 
Neysa McMein, the artist, and her 
partner, whose name at the moment 
escapes me. Miss McMein is unques- 
tionably the shrewdest, most powerful 
and most malignant among the women 
players, although both Kathleen Nor- 
ris and Dorothy Parker can sock a 
ball as a navvy might and Alice Duer 


Miller brings to the game a certain 
low cunning. Among the men play- 
ers, Mr. Schwartz and Harpo Marx 
run neck and neck for second place. 
The worst player I know is probably 
Otto Kahn, although, in his race for 
last place, he must feel on his neck 
occasionally, the hot breath of Charles 
G. MacArthur, the rough boy from 
Chicago who wrote Lu/u Belle. lf 
you have ever seen F. P. A. play, you 
will know that that is no mean dis- 
paragement. Mr, MacArthur’s game 
indeed leaves something to be desired 
—such as a good poke in the eye. 

In browsing over the literature of 
croquet, come upon evidences of the 
change at every turn. The mere at- 
tendant circumstances have undergone 
no end of alteration. Except in the 
summer, when sets preémpt the lawns 
all the way from Great Neck to Mon- 
tauk Point, one plays where one can. 
The sheep meadow in Central Park, 
for instance, is a fairish spot, impaired 
only by the fuss that nursery maids 
will make when you kill their charges. 
Thus, whenever the Marx Brothers are 
playing on Broadway, any bland 
afternoon will see the silent Marx 
drive up to the sheep meadow. His 
partner and his two opponents are with 
him and, as the set is kept in the 
luggage rack at the back of the car, it 
takes only about two minutes to start 
the game going. Contrast this with the 
account of the game as played in 
England when croquet was first intro- 
duced from Ireland in the fifties of 
the last century: 

“The assemblage for play called 
‘croquet parties?’ were given once a 
week—sometimes only once a fort- 
night—throughout the summer season ; 
the ‘meets’ being at the different man- 
sions, according to regular turn, They 
were very extensive, as also somewhat 
expensive affairs, each costing a cold 
champagne dinner for nearlya hundred 
gvests and compensation to a band of 

(Continued on page 120) 
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PERFECT SERVANT 
Pea iiovsl DR: <7 


Does not every woman long for the 
perfect servant—that jewel beyond 
price who does all things well, who 
is always equable of temper, always 
sunny, whose strength is untiring, 
whose personality is charming and 
—whose service is unfailing. 


The Chrysler “70” is, indeed, just 
such a servant. 


How truly remarkable is the pref- 
erence this great car has won from 
those most discriminating of buyers 
— womankind. 


Light and charmingly graceful in 
contrast to mere bulk and stodgi- 
ness. Fleet and agile in contrast 


to the cumbersome. Economy 
ical and compact, with en- 
tirely new and delightful comfort 
developments, it brings to her a 
finer, freer and more luxurious per- 
sonal transportation. 


It frees her from so many limita- 
tions and sources of needless ir- 
ritation. 


Despite the wealth of flattery in 
imitation and emulation it has re- 
ceived, discriminating women 
everywhere join mechanically-wise 
mankind in acclaiming Chrysler the 
one really supreme expression of 
present day motor car satisfaction. 


Priced from $1395 to $1895 f. 0. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 
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MAIL 


NEW HAVEN 


7 East 35" Street 


, CONN 


Spode’ 5 Reproduction 


of the original *“‘Old Bow’ 


ay } 
of another age 


ice for Six 


ALSO IN OPEN STOCK 
V.F. 6418 


ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT 


IMPORTERS OF 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
CHINA AND GLASS 


Near 5* Avenue 


London 


CHAMINADE 


Bath Soap « « $1.00 a cake 
Bath Crystals, $3 and up — Dusting Powder, $3.75 a box — 
Compressed Bath Tablets, $3.00 a box. Also perfumes, creams, 
face powders and talc in this and other exquisite fragrances. 


5 


uaint and colorful is the well-known design— 
tured—sugegesting. the dignity and leisure 


Forty-Five Dollars 


AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


36 Pratt Street 


New Work 
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Golf a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago 


(Continued from page 84) 


by the Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of 
Morton and a vast mob of the great 
and little besides.” 

There also played there a famous 
lawyer, Duncan Forbes of Culloden, 
some time President of the Court of Ses- 
sion. In 1728 he wrote of a game not 
at Leith, but at Musselburgh: “This day 
after a very hard pull I got the better 
of my son at the gowf. If he was as 
good at any other thing as he is at that, 
there might be some hopes of him.” 

And now what sort of a game did 
these golfers play and on what sort of 
a course? It was surely a rough and 
primitive course. I doubt if the greens 
were in any way prepared, and the 
players drove their balls from within 
a club’s length or two of the hole, tak- 
ing sand out of the hole to make the 
tee. Only in a sense can putting have 
been an easy art and that because the 
hole, from much digging for sand, 
must have grown pleasantly enlarged. 
There were few holes, but, by way of 
compensation, these few were of fear- 
some length. This was not the day of 
ingeniously guarded “one-shot” holes, 
About 1826 there were five holes at 
Leith, the longest some 490 yards, the 
shortest 415. And 490 yards was what 
Mr. Bob Acres would have called “a 
good distance” for men who played 
with the flimsy-shafted, long-headed 
club and feathery balls. How long they 
were we may roughly guess from a bet 


recorded in the Blackheath minutes 
about that time. In June, 1813, “Mr. 


Laing offers to bet a Gallon, that in 
the course of the season he will drive a 
ball 500 feet, giving him the chance 
of 10 strokes to accomplish it, and the 
choice of ground. Mr. Hamilton lays 
he will not do the above.” Now Mr. 
Laing was a medal winner, one of the 
best players of his day, and it is un- 
likely that clubs and balls were better 
sixty years before that day. So we see 
that those long holes were really long 
and the man who could do one of them in 
six strokes hadsomething tobe proudof. 
There were no “par fours” in those days. 

We may, I think, imagine our Leith 
golfers playing nearly all their strokes 
with wooden clubs. This was long 
before the days of the great club- 
maker, Hugh Philp, but the clubs had 
already become reasonably shapely 
with tapering shafts, thick, padded 
grips and long, shallow heads. The 
iron clubs were still ponderous, clumsy 
bludgeons and were only used for 
clumsy work, such as the getting out 
of bunkers or cart-tracks. It was a 
rough, Spartan game on the whole, 
but in one respect not so Spartan per- 
haps as we are disposed to fancy. That 
the ball should always be played where it 
lay or the hole given up wasnot the old 
game, though conservatives wouldhave 
us believe that it was. Theearly code of 
rules dispels such a notion, and for my 
part I believe that when these old Leith 
golfers lost a ball or found it in a 
place they did not like, they dropped 
another and allowed their adversaries 
a stroke for the privilege. They played, 
as far as we know, only by match play. 

It was in 1744 that the Edinburgh 
Town Council presented the Silver 
Club to be competed for by “gentle- 
men golfers”, the date to be announced 
“by tuck of drum”. Moreover this 
competition was not by medal play as 


VANITY FAT) 


we know it, for the regulations lai. 
down “that the candidates be marke 
into parties of twos or of threes, i 
their number be great, by lot; that th 
player who shall have won the great 
est number of holes, be victor”. Th 
first’ winner was John Rattray, 
surgeon of Edinburgh. 

There is just one other thing 04 
which we may feel tolerably certair 
namely that when Mr. Rattray go 
back to Edinburgh he thought n: 
more of his patients for that night 
: If he was called out to see one 
of them he had first of all to steep his 
head in a wet towel, for he and hi- 
friends celebrated the victory witl 
many bumpers of good claret. Perhap® 
they did not go back to Edinburgh bu> 
repaired straightway to Straiton’s Tav- 
ern or to Luckie Clephan’s at Leith 
itself. At any rate they made merry 
somewhere, for we have only to reac: 
the minutes of the club gathering: 
later to see that golf was a truly 
convivial game. 

Much the same things were happen-- 
ing, as far as ‘we can tell, at Black. 
heath, the one place where golf was 
played at a very early date in England. 
Here too it was a Scottish company, & 
company of exiles who earned their 
money in London and on Saturday’: 
holiday came down to Blackheath tc 
play the game of their native land: 
For many years, and certainly arounc) 
1776, the names of the members of the 
society were almost all Scottish. ‘True_|_ 
at the beginning of the Nineteenth Cen-} | 
tury there was one, a captain of the} 
club, by the name of Christian Gottlieb: 
Ruperti, who certainly was no Scots- 
man. I can only imagine that he was 
allowed into that select company be- 
cause he presented so many “fine tur- 
tles” and other delicacies, as set forth 
in the minutes. In 1787 the Black- 
heath golfers met and dined at the 
“Chocolate House” and later at the 
“Green Man’. We must hope that they 
were doing so in 1776 also. 

Blackheath must have been a some- 
what lonely spot in 1776. Even now, 
when London has crept out to it and| 
spast it, when crowds of football- 
playing boys have kicked away the 
sacred turf—at last driven the golfers 
away—there is something bleak about 
it. It isa great wide stretch of turf ris- 
ing and falling in humps and hollows 
where once were gravel pits. Hard 
flinty turf it was—I have played on it” 
often—and the old gravel pits, stonier 
than all the rest, made the chief haz- 
ards. In the eighteenth century those 
pits were still being worked and the 
golfers kept away from them, but in 
compensation they had thick clumps of 
gorse long since departed, save in one 
corner where it remains “to witness if 
I lie”. There never were more than 
seven holes on Blackheath and in ear- 
lier days there were but five, modelled 
perhaps on those of Leith. Golf was 
probably only a Saturday game. 

So the golfers fell to their dinner 
early, drank their claret and their 
punch, made their bets and away home. 
I wonder what they talked and betted 
about in 1776. Perhaps about some 
foolish speculator (but he would not 
have been a Scot) who had lost all his- 
money a few years before in betting at 

(Continued on page 102) 
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“Tuey call it a camp,” she wrote, “but 
a glorified camp it is! A dream of a place 
a Croesus alone could own—every con- 
ceivable luxury. Have just had a swim 
in a marble pool that might have been 


built for Cleopatra. And mother o’ mine—the towels! Great, 
gorgeous things. I have no desire to be inordinately rich, but 


I do covet those Cannon towels.” 

When she returned to town she found she need 
not be rich to have Cannon towels as abundantly 
as her hostess had! She saw them displayed in a 
Fifth Avenue store, and was amazed towels so 
lovely could be priced so low. 

Women unfamiliar with Cannon values are 
often incredulous when they first price Cannon 
towels. Compared quality for quality with other 
towels, Cannon prices are remarkably low, for 
the very finest type of towel as well as the most 
inexpensive in the Cannon line. The largest 
towel mills in the world, the Cannon mills— 
make towels of every kind, and through vast 


The new flyin 


hints 


From the ADIRONDACKS 
she writes of ‘a marble swimming pool 
and gorgeous towels” 


TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


production are able to achieve a saving 
on manufacturing costs. 

The hotels of America appreciate these 
extraordinary Cannon values; most of 
them buy Cannon towels. Travel East, 


West, North or South—the best hotels (such as The Black- 
stone and The Biltmore) use Cannon towels. 


¢ dolp 


einer 


hin towel 


Cannon towels come in unlimited variety— 
bath towels of a firm, close weave, all white or 
bordered in colors—medium-sized towels of lighter 
weight. Small towels, also of. turkish weave, 
which men like so well for shaving. And hosts 
of splendid huck towels for the hands and face. 
Buy them singly or by the dozen, at prices 
ranging from 25 cents to $2.50 each. Sold only 
in dry goods and department stores. Cannon 
Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 

~~ “ SK 

All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in color 
are absolutely color-fast, and may be washed and 
boiled as fearlessly as all white. 


Today asin 18 iC. 
The World’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 


the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 
Featured at 


The Commodore—New York 
The Mc Alpin—New York 
The Beluont—New York 
The William Penn—Pittshurgh 
—and, of course, at 


Jour own club 


LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


How 

Did 

Your 
Garters 
Look 

This 
Morning? 


1 Notice the Pad—no \ 
metal on face to pull it out 

of shape, lies flat against the leg 

—as a garter should, 


Notice the Button—ail rubber, 
oblong, so holds perfectly—as a 
garter should. 


3 Notice the Web—new AGRIPPA, 
an open mesh, ventilated web with 
non-skid back—prevents it from slipping 
down even when worn quite loose. Light, soft, 
cool, comfortable, non-curling. 
Three easily remembered superiorities to 
insure garter satisfaction 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON 
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Master Minds of Censorship 
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with the woman the latter loved. 
(The Jest.) 

48. A play in which a young 
woman proposed to a man that he 
seduce her in her own home. (The 
Jay Walker.) 

49. A play in which a white man 
stole a colored mistress from her 
black lover. (Lulu Belle.) 

50. A play in which a young girl 
married to a cripple and needing sex- 
ual relief ran off with a lusty sailor. 
(Port 0? London.) 

51. A play in which a married 
woman entered a man’s bedroom in a 
night-dress ostensibly with a view to 
sacrificing her virtue. (The Night 
Duel.) 

52. A play in which a married 
man defended his mistress against his 
wife. (The Unchastened Woman.) 

53. A play in which a lumberjack 
tore the chemise off a young girl and 
tried forcibly to deflower her. (The 
Virgin.) : 

54. A play in which an old woman, 
a guest in the house of a man and 
his mistress, prayed that a young man 
would ravish her. (The Masque of 
Venice.) : 

55. A play in which a young man 
enjoyed illicit intercourse with a mar- 
ried woman and in which a Lesbian 
made a play for young girls. 
(Nirvana.) 

56. A play in which a young girl 
was debauched by a young man and 
had a baby by him. (Juno and the 
Paycock.). 

57. A play in which a man ex- 
hibited violent symptoms of his lust 
for a young woman. (Devils.) 

58. A play in which an old woman 
betrayed her evil thoughts by leading 
on an old man. (The Chief Thing.) 

59. A play in which a woman 
entered into illegal relations with a 


man she fancied. (Ashes of Love.) 

60. A play in which a half-naked 
yellow girl employed all her sex re- 
sources to get a white man into her 
grip. (The Half-Caste.) 

61. A play in which a young white 
girl had numerous sex affairs among 
South Africans. (Kongo.) 

62. A play in which a young mar- 
ried woman went sex-crazy and se- 
duced a clergyman. (Bride of the 
Lamb.) 

63. A play in which a young 
woman told the man who coveted her 
that she would willingly surrender to 
his importunities. (Glory Hallelujah.) 

64. A play with a passage of sex 
double entente that made Jurgen seem 
stuff for babes. (Pomeroy’s Past.) 

65. A play whose leading scene 
was laid in the bedroom of a couple 
of unmarried lovers. (At Mrs. 
Beams.) 

66. A play that eloquently cham- 
pioned a woman who lived openly in 
sin with a man. (Beau-Strings.) 

67. A play that dealt realistically 
with the pastimes of a harlot. (Sex.) 

Omitting a record of the many 
revues, that contained more smut than 
all these plays rolled together, and 
omitting, also, a number of the re- 
vivals that dealt largely with incest, 
syphilis, sexual intercourse, murder, 
degeneracy and concupiscence gener- 
ally, we find that the above list repre- 
sents considerably more than a third 
of all the plays produced during the 
season. 

Not a voice has been lifted against 
any of them. And yet the moralists 
go down into a remote corner of the 
town, where men and women are as 
tough as stale beefsteaks, and de- 
mand that the lid be clapped on the 
innocent spectacle of a fat girl shak- 
ing her middle. 


Paul Revere’s Ride 
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“and that reason, Mr. Revere, is that 
a Juno product is a guaranteed prod- 
uct.” He asked me about the extra 
sixpence a tin and I asked him if he 
would rather pay a sixpence less and 
get an inferior grade of acid and he 
said, “No.” So I finally landed an or- 
der of three dozen tins of Vulcan 
No. 2 and a dozen jars of Acme 
Silver Polish, as Mr. Revere is a silver- 
smith, also, on the side. 

Took a look around Lexington be- 
fore I went back to Boston, but didn’t 
see any engraving plants. Lexington 
is pretty quiet right now. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THappEus OLIN 


Attached. 
Expense Voucher 
Juno Acid Bath Corp., New York 
Thaddeus Olin, Agent. 


Hotel in Bostom.....ccccsccscsesesesess 15s. 
Stage. fare snare a ee 30s 
Mealsi((4axdays) cee seen nnn 28s 
Entertaining prospects.............. £3 4s. 
Horse rent. Charlestown to Lex- 

Ins tonvandercturnese seers LOM 6S: 


Total Expense £9 3s. 
To Profit on three dozen tins of 
Viileanw No.2) -andinen: en: 18s. 
One dozen jars Acme Silver 
Polish 


TL BAS 
Net Loss £8 1s. 
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golf. I hope they wore red coats with 
blue facings. A little later red coats 
were the order of the day; each club 
had its uniform and there was the fine 
of a bottle or more on those that did 
not wear it. So let us, in our picture, 
assume the red coats, as they were worn 


by William Innes and Henry Callender, 
when Lemuel Abbott painted them. 
When the coach was nearly due let us 
fancy them drinking as their last toast: 


Happy to meet, sorry to part, 
Happy to meet again. 
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Nk 4 
Relax to Win 


By fag 

SMES [I URS eSY m LAC O human system can catapult its way through competition with- 
al out breathing spells for relaxation and rest. Brain, nerve and 

muscle can be used under pressure just so much and then, unless 

relaxation is brought in, staleness and the slumping period follow 

in swift and depressing succession. There must be rest or there is 

sure to be wreckage. 


As editor of the American 
Golfer, a frequent contrib- 
utor to various periodicals, 
and through his newspaper 
column, The Sportlight, Mr. 
Rice is known to millions 
of readers as America’s 
most authoritative writer 
on sports, 


The fatal slump has checked the winning rush of many a team and 
many an individual star in every branch of sport. And the basis of 
this slump has always been extended tension without a resting place 
along the speedway of ambition. Stretcha piece of elastic too long 
and the snap disappears. Leading coaches and trainers are featuring 
more and more the importance of rest at the right spot. “Form”, 
the brilliant Hek once wrote, “is the brief interval between getting 
ready and growing stale.” 


But why grow stale? Any arrangement which leads to greater relax- 
ation is a vital help in this high pressure age. The right amount of 
relaxation is one of the foundations of coolness, calmness and endur- 
ing form, stamina and skill. There is no substitute for work and 
in the same fashion there is no substitute for rest that helps to build 
up a needed nerve reserve, 


Augen 


Grantland Rice’s strong views on Relaxation are the result of nearly twenty-five years’ study and observation. In the 
face of his findings, who can doubt the value of the Relaxation which Watson Stabilators have brought to Motoring? 
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SUMMER NECKWEAR 


Our Offerings in Summer Cravats reflect a Difference 
in Character that is instantly recognized. Luxurious 
French Silk Crepes, $6.00 each; English Foulards, $3.50 
each; Bow Ties range in price from $2.00 to $4.00 each. 


Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


LONDON De IETS PARIS 


27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


REG.U.S. 4 PAT OFF, 


SMART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN 
A Treat for the Feet 
% 


In many styles and colors 


Ask your dealer or 
send for catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE CoO. 
North Reading, Mass. 


VANITY FAIR 


The Games of Our Forefathers 


(Continued from page 86) 


the rules covering irregularities in the 


play. 
OTHER CARD GAMES 


During the last 150 years quite a 
number of games belonging to the 
Whist family have come and gone, not- 
ably Boston and Solo 


of never having been improved upon 
or changed in more than 150 years. 
Piquet is another old game, but has 
been made over in several details. A 
game that was very popular, espe- 
cially in Great Britain, 150 years ago, 
was Maw, which was fashionable as 
far back as the time of James I, and 
a variety of it is still 


Whist. 


played in Ireland 


Poker, by some 
still regarded as the 
national game of 
America, came to 


under the name of 
% Spoil Five. 

or) It is from this 
© gamethatmany sup- 


this country by way 
of New Orleans 
toward the end of 
the 18th century. 


Fs pose we got the once 
immensely popular 
game of Euchre. 


Although Spoil Five 


The only game re- aN fF is played with the 
sembling Poker that RN A “ full pack, in both 
was played here 150 aN AEN games the jacks out- 
years ago was the ry me rank the other high 
English game of | a, «#, 5.8 cardsintrumps. The 
Brag, and it is in- | la*%e ia ol deal is the same, five 
teresting to note that | |@ 4 &_ }L 39) | cards to each player, 
the cards which were 4 4 9 9 |* | | and the object is the 
then indicated as | |a 4 eos @ | | same; to prevent 
piaee NOS SEES NS ap © glia 4| | any player from 
ply “deuces wild”. | G9) Simi ETS winning three tricks; 
At first, however, + that is, to “euchre” 
Poker was played * 4) | him. All efforts to 
with only twenty | |# 9_9||# 4) | discover the origin 
cards, all of which sy or meaning of the 
were dealt out to oll + word “euchre” have 
four players, and it | failed, and there is 
was not until about = =e nothing to show 
1830 that the game Ol how the transition 
was played with the Malls from the older 
full pack. 


This game, like 
all other favourites, 
has undergone a 
number of changes, 
designed to bring it 


Hearts are 


trumps and Z 
leads. Y and Z want all the 
tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the August issue 


games of Maw and 
Spoil Five to the 
modern game of 
Euchre came about. 

Pinochle, another 
very popular game 


into line with pro- 
gressive ideas of what a card game 
should be. The draw to improve the 
hand was introduced shortly before 
the Civil War, and jack-pots were in- 
vented about 1870 to put a crimp on 
the “safety players” who followed the 
advice of Richard A. Proctor, the 
astronomer, and never bet on a hand 
unless they had three of a kind or 
better. Shortly after this straights 
were introduced, and so little was 
then known about the comparative 
value of the hands with regard to the 
probability of getting them that one 
always had to ask, when sitting down 
to play, whether straights or triplets 
were the better hand. 

Close on the heels of the straight 
came the straight flush, so as to pre- 
clude any absolute certainty like four 
aces. This led to a number of stories 
about card manipulators dealing each 
of four men in the game a royal 
straight flush, and watching them bet 
everything they had om them. Jn 
later years, in order to nullify still 
further the mathematical knowledge 
of the experts, the stripped pack and 
deuces wild were added to the jack- 
pot, until finally we seem to have for- 
gotten all about the original highly 
scientific game and are now playing 
all Jacks, or Stud, with its cousin Peek 
Poker, both of which are quite recent 
additions to the poker family. The 
next step will be for some mathematical 
genius to reduce Stud Poker toascience. 

One of the oldest of all card games 
is Cribbage, which has the distinction 


in America today, is ~ 
descended from a game that was 
played 150 years ago called Marriage, 
and sometimes Matrimony, Cinq-cents, 
and Brusquembille, from which latter 
game we get the term “brisques” for 
the aces and tens in both Pinochle and 
Bezique. Bezique suddenly became very 
popular in England about 1869, but 
later died out. From being a game 
for two persons, drawing from the | 
stock after each trick, Pinochle has 
gradually passed through an_inter- 
mediate stage, in which it was a part- 
nership game for four players, into. 
its present form, which is a bidding 
game for three persons, with the sur- 
plus cards at the end of the deal left 
on the table for a “widow”, to be © 
taken by the highest bidder, who plays 
against the two others. This is almost 
as great a departure from the original 
game as Auction Bridge is from Whist- 


DICE GAMES 


A game that was once universally 
played by the nobility and gentry in 
England, and by men of wealth and 
position in America 150 years ago, has. 
now descended to the depths, and is. 
the ruling passion of the coloured race 
and the chief standby of the blackley. 
This game was Hazard, now familiarly 
known as Craps. Some of the most 
sensational gambling stories that have 
come down to us from the eighteenth 
century are about fortunes won and 
lost at Hazard. Our Poker stories of 

(Continued on page 113) 


areal 


ona eens lawn 


Twinkling keys and jazzing saxo- 
phones in your garden—as clear and 
loud and real as if the piano stood out 
under the elm, with the full thirty- 


piece orchestra there, ripping out 


its rhythms. What an invitation to 


a garden party! Then, a melody from 


Thais wafted through the trees. Rea// 


The full, clear tone, unspoiled by 


Operates on 
50 fo OO CVE 


110 volt A.C. 


MADE * 
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BY 
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mechanism. And the full, clear vo/wme. 


All this 


RCA power loudspe aker. The house 


wires supply its current 
without batterics. A 
loopcapturesthe music 
—with no antenna! 
And the loudspeaker 


can reproduce the full 


A~Radiola 


RADIOTRONS 


Ls A a = MAKETFS 


AMERICA = NEW YORK 


with a Radiola 28 and the 


CHICACO + 


volumeofan orchestra! It gives to £a- 


dio new powcr and New sweetness, 


This eight tube super-heterodyne 


tunes with a single control—rolls 


in station after station with a single 


finger’s beckoning. Indoors or out- 


doors, in a living room or a spa- 
cious hall, ir remakes the joys of 


summer—with music. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


The bust by Houdon, the sculptor whose 
John Paul Jones appears on another page 
of this issue, is the property of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 


Our Colonial 


Ancestors 


(Continued from page 92) 


Beaux Stratagem, Congreve’s The 
Mourning Bride, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, Jane Shore, Cymbeline, Romeo 
and Juliet, The Tempest, The Mer- 
chant of Venice, Richard III, Othello, 
King Lear, Macbeth, Julius Caesar 
and The Provoked Husband. The 
South Carolina Gazette at the end of 
the season declared the theatre had 
been “warmly countenanced and sup- 
ported” and praised highly the work 
of the company. In addition to this 
varied theatrical fare, Charleston had 
regular concerts by the Saint Cecilia 
Society, one of which Josiah Quincy 
of Boston attended, and was amazed 
to find 250 ladies present, much su- 
perior in dress to his New England ac- 
quaintances and greatly excelling the 
Yankee women, too, “in taciturnity 
during the performance.” 

Then, of course, in Charleston and 
all other Colonial cities there were 
rather stately balls and parties. Cer- 
tainly a city the size of Charleston in 
1773, which supports a winter reper- 
toire of 56 bills, and concerts in addi- 
tion, is not exactly pining away for 
entertainment. And, so far as Charles- 
ton is concerned, it is quite safe to say 
that it had a far better theatre in 
1773-74 than it has in this year of 
grace, 1926! That theatrical reper- 
toire would have been repeated and 
extended in New York in 1774-75, 
and in Philadelphia in 1776, had the 
war not intervened, and Williamsburg, 
Virginia, Annapolis, and some other 
cities would have had a taste of it, too. 

There were some barbarous customs 
still left in 1776, such as shift mar- 
riages. It was generally a widow 
who was married in her shift. Clad 
only in this one garment, she crossed 
the road to the waiting groom and 
parson and the necessary and perhaps 
embarrassed witnesses, thus to signify 
that her new husband didn’t have to 
pay any of her former husband’s debts. 
There were shift marriages in Rhode 
Island into the 19th century. It seems 
to have been a case of thrift as well 
as shift! There were cruel and ex- 
cessive punishments still in force, too, 


for what now look like very minor 
crimes. Insanity was often regarded 
in a humorous light, and a woman’s 
worth still was too often reckoned in 
terms of fertility. But private prop- 
erty was generally considered sacred, 
and whole communities never locked 
their doors. (They don’t to this day 
on Nantucket Island.) Men and 
women had passions then as now, and 
one didn’t grow up without peril. 

But the general tone of the commun- 
ities was still strongly moralistic, in 
all the Colonies; the lost terrors of 
Calvinism had not meant the loss of 
the “ethic ought”, all meetings still 
began with prayer, and even the most 
worldly men could not escape the sur- 
rounding sense of other-worldliness, 
of religious compulsion. That, with 
the intellectual alertness of the popu- 
lation, and their swelling sense of in- 
dependence and potential power and 
dignity, made for a race of peculiarly 
active, self-directed, well-intentioned 
people, whose lives may have lacked 
many of the comforts, the luxuries, 
the mental and aesthetic stimulants, we 
enjoy today, but who were compen- 
sated for this lack by a certain deep 
and earnest zest in existence which 
seemed to them divinely ordained by 
the laws of God and Man. When 
the Liberty Bell pealed in 1776 it 
struck an emotional chord in Ameri- 
can bosoms that can perhaps never be 
reached again. Their minds were 
ready, their hearts were ready, and 
they had talked with God. 

On the whole, not a bad time to 
have lived in! 


Eprror’s Nore=—Walter Prichard 
Eaton, the author of the above article, 
is an authority on the history of early 
America. Few men are so well in- 
formed on the Revolutionary back- 
ground, whether aesthetic, political 
or sociologic. Mr. Eaton has rendered 
invaluable aid in the planning and 
preparation of this Sesqui-Centennial 
number, 


~— and Stull It Isn’t Full! 


No matter how full you pack the Revelation, it closes 
with surprising simplicity and ease. 


er) erent 


Just put in everything — don’t worry — the locks ex- 
tend, the hinges extend. Close the lid, press it dowa— 
click! click ! click !—all firm and snug. { 

1 


With its locks and hinges fully extended, the Revelation 
will hold all you need for a month. Pressed down a few 
notches it is just right for a week. At its smallest it’s the 
ideal week-end size. Locks securely in any one of its four- 
teen sizes. Always right for every journey, it does the work : 
of two or three old-fashioned suitcases of fixed capacity. : 


It's the strongest suitcase ever made in America—it’s made 
better here than in England, Fully guaranteed in every respect. 


As for smartness—the Prince of Wales is one of the 
many distinguished users. 


i 
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Packed for a MONTH 


Packed for a WEEK-END | 

Tz | 
SUITCASE @> | 
ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES | 


At better class department stores and luggage 
shops throughout the United States and Canada 


Priced from $12.50 up 


Write us for catalog or call and see demonstration. 


THE REVELATION 


SUITCASE CO., Inc. 


561 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(at 46th Street) 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN MONTREAL: 


Packed for a WEEK 


a PLEASE! 
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Gy WMA To The Revelation Suitcase Co Tac 


LCP RS Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE 


Bathing Suits—Neckties and bright Silk Handkerchiefs 
are now receiving great and deserved attention. The 


Suit illustrated complete at $14.00 may be had with 
either white or blue flannel trunks— 
Foulard Ties, silk lined, $3.50 each 


Regulation Foulard Ties, $2.50 each 
Handkerchiefs, $4.00 each 


DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE i 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED 1905 


HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK ( 
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Hats in Models for 
Town and Country 


Cream Biscuit 

Oyster Sunburn 

Silver  Nutria 

Battle Grey Green 
Made of fine quality 


Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades «t 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 


EXCLUSIVE 
DW 8 | Fal es 1 YS 6 


SHOPS 
CITIES 


SUNFAST HATS, INC: 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 


FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
Deal DEANVOT TS 


Sole Manufacturers 
of Sunfast Colors 


VANITY FAIR 


é DE BUSTUN HOBBER 
“Wot it domped in de Bustun Hobber de whole 
coggo tea. So from dees it come foist Bonker 
Heel, den gredually it come efter, Welly Fudge” 


An Antidote from de Bustun Tippotty 


(Continued from page 75) 


whole coggo tea. So from dees it came 
foist Bonker Heel. Den gredually 
it come efter, Welly Fudge, witt a 
sooprice poddy ulso in Tranton wot it 
made Judge Washington for de Has- 
shans—und de Sidge from Yukton 
wot it came out from dees a annonce- 
ment so:— 

“HOCK YE, HOCK YE HON UD- 
DER HEFTER JULY DE FUTT SAY- 


ENTIN HONDRED WITT SAVENTY . 
SEEX SO DEES CONTRY’LL GONNA 
BE UNDER NEW MENEGEMENT 
WOT ITS DE UNITED STATES 
FROM AMERICA ESTEBLISHED 1776 
WERRY TROOLY BY YOU 


JOHN HENCOCK UND COMPANY” 


(Hm!—sotch a dollink baby zipped 
opp all de binzoop!) 


Way Up Town 


(Continued from page 51) 


However, there is no getting away 
from the vast power inherent in the 
group which draw the covers on the 
magazines. So great is the responsi- 
bility of these gentlemen that I should 
think their hands would shake and the 
pens or pencils flutter from their 
fingers. It is within their will to put 
hips on the female form or take them 
off. Pygmalion, yes 1 know his line 
was sculpture, was abashed when he 
modelled a woman and she came to 
life. But after all he brought only 
one into the world and if he botched 
the job it made no difference. He had 
no access, in his day, to circulations 
going over two million. 

Now it’s different. If the illustra- 
tor’s hand slips ever so little, his error 
will be taken up by millions of young 
women throughout this broad land. 
Suppose he calls his heroine “Miss 
America” and by some mishap turns 
her out cross-eyed. Within the week 
you will see little but cross-eyes on 
Broadway and in a year, the fashion 
will have ruined the rising generation 
in Wichita. 

The Scriptures say that man cannot 
add a cubit to his stature by taking 
thought. The rule does not apply to 
women. They are governed by the 
laws of creative evolution laid down 
first by Samuel Butler and later ampli- 
fied by Shaw. Women look the way 
they want to look. Speaking with brutal 
frankness, I ask you is the female chest 
just as it was some twenty years ago? 
I know of course that dressmakers can 
do something and there are lotions and 
the like, but I am speaking of anatomy. 
There is something psychic I am sure 


in the way the Andes, within one 
generation, have dwindled into the 
mountains of Nebraska. 

The wisdom of providence is borne 
out by certain factors in this change. 
Many things have been well arranged. 
If Marilyn Miller had been born in the 
year that the world first knew the in- 
fant Lillian Russell, would Miss Miller 
have been a reigning queen of musical 
comedy? I doubt it. And if Lillian 
Russell was coming ‘to the stage for 
the first time now, I have a strong con- 
viction that the best which she could 
expect from Mr. Ziegfeld’s casting 
man, would be a letter to Billy Wat- 
son, the burlesque impresario. 

Fish in the Mammoth Cave discard 
their eyes as useless and where a fish 
can go, a clean American girl can fol- 
low. Mr. Gibson made his heroines 
prodigiously tall and in twenty years 
the average stature of Vassar girls in- 
creased two and five-tenths inches. John 
Held’s flappers are diminutive and it 
seems to me that modern woman 
shrinks almost visibly before the eye. 

This time, not all the blame or credit 
should go to Held, or any other illus- 
trator. The Gibson girl disappeared, 
among other reasons, because she 
lacked utility. You could not put her 
into a chummy roadster with any com- 
fort. She would even dwarf a large 
New York apartment. And naturally 
she'd never go there without a 
chaperone. 

The net result of my researches so 
far, is that I do not want to make my 
Nation’s laws, nor even its songs. I 
want to feel the thrill of power and 
be the fellow who draws the pictures. 
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284 The Book of Hosiery 


MAN’S lucky number, with 


no gamble in it, is this re- < 


markable number 284, one of 


the most satisfying “he-man’s < 
socks” that even Phoenix has - 


ever built. 


It has style to marvel at, and a 
color choice that is one of the 
season’s talked about things. It 
is long-mileage hosiery, made of 
tenacious strands of pure Japanese 


silk, with an extra mileage foot, | 
including the clever tipt-toe and — 
tipt-heel, supplying important re- — 
inforcements where most needed. 


Ask your Phoenix retailer for . 
number 284, which sells every- ‘ 
where for 75 cents a pair, and | 
eliminate all hosiery gamble. ~ 
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George Washington, the greatest dandy 9f his period, 
found time to be a good father to his country. There 
are no dandies today. But now, as then, a gentleman 


has his clothes specially tailored. 


Since the inception of this firm we have served a 


clientele which realizes the business and social value 
of good clothes. You are invited to inspect our fabrics 
for sports clothes as well as an especially fine selection 


of cool materials for summer days in town, 


‘Tappen & iPiersom 


607-609 Firrh Avenue, New Yorx 


(SOUTHEAST CORNER OF 49TH STREET) 


Social Hurdles 


may be taken in an honor- 
able old dress suit, but never 
in an ancient waistcoat, and 
seldom in an ordinary one. 
@,Catoir Vestings are so exclu- 
sive in silks and fabrics that 
they cover a multitude of sar- 
torial sins as well as the inevit- 
able embonpoint. To be found 
at discriminating outfitters. 


CATOIR © 


VESTINGS - FACINGS 


VANITY FAIR 


Loud Speaker 


(Continued from page 68) 


by gosh! Barbara, you can’t seem to 
get it through your head that ve had 
a bad year! Vve lost a lot of money! 
You've got no right to go and chuck 
away five hundred dollars on a lot 
of junk. 

Barpara (pleading, while reproach- 
ful tears tremble beneath her genile 
lids): But Geoffrey, it’s so lovely! 
Wait till you hear it... 

GEOFFREY: What 7s it? 
you do with it? 

BARBARA (i @ thrilling voice, with 
dramatic effect): You hear George 
Washington speak with it. 

GEOFFREY: You do what? 

BarBaRA: You hear George Wash- 
ington speak with it. And Martha 


What do 


too. And Cicero, and Cleopatra, and . 


William Shakespeare, just as though 
they were in the room. (She produces 
still another voice, a charming com- 
bination of mystery and awe.) It’s a 
new kind of radio. 

Grorrrey (falls trembling into a 
chair): For God’s sake! Can’t you 
spend enough money on whatever you 
do spend it on, without going and 
falling for every piece of junk you 
see besides? As though you didn’t 
fritter away every cent I can make... 

BarBARA: You’re just annoyed when 
anybody mentions George Washington 
or any great American like that, be- 
cause you didn’t have any ancestors 
in the Revolution and I did, and you 
just can’t get over it! It’s just a low 
form of jealousy. 

GEOFFREY (simmering): Don’t 
high-hat ae! I suppose you’ve for- 
gotten how you bragged about being 
descended from Paul Revere until you 
found out he was a blacksmith and 
then you denied ever having men- 
tioned him, and said you were de- 
scended from the Marquis de Lafayette 
instead. Of all the... 

BARBARA (preferring to ignore 
this): Oh, but Geoffrey, please listen! 
It’s the most marvelous scientific 
thing, this new radio, and after all, 
everybody always said you were about 
the only man they knew who really 
understood the Einstein theory when 
it was so popular .. . 

Grorrrey: Well? 

In the garden, the moon has risen. 
Through half-open French doors, the 
poplar trees are blurred in the night 
wind, the grass is laced with the plati- 
num of a young moon, Its silver light 
breaks in little crescents upon Barbara, 
as she begins to speak. 

BarBaRA: Well, there’s a theory, 
which some radio expert is working 
on, that since every sound that is made 
and every word that is spoken goes 
winging through the ether in a suc- 
cession of sound waves for eternity, 
that somewhere at the end of these 
waves are lingering words that were 
spoken centuries ago. You understand 
that, Geoffrey? 

GrEorrrey: Certainly. Go on. 

Barpara: And this radio expert 
has been trying to perfect a radio, very 
delicately balanced; which can so 
project itself into the vibrations of 
the air that it will be able to pick 
up these words of a century, or two 
centuries ago; so that we can hear, 
sitting in this room, Washington’s 
farewell address to his soldiers, or 


Cicero’s orations, or Pocahontas talk- 
ing to Captain John Smith... 

GEOFFREY: Sounds like perfect 
damn nonsense to me. Where is it? 

Barbara pushes forward a small 
table which has been hidden by a 
screen, and reveals the radio, It is the 
only clearly defined thing in the 
room, now filled with a haze of moon- 
light. She turns the dials. 

BarBaraA: You can put it back a 
hundred years, a hundred and fifty, 
or two hundred . . . sometimes, they 
say, if the air is very clear, you can 
go back as far as three hundred years, 
Geoffrey. What shall I turn it to? 

GEOFFREY (shifting in his chair: 
the thing with its black, projecting 
face has made him uneasy): Oh, put 
it back a hundred and fifty years. You 
won’t hear anything anyway. 

She twists the dials again, puts in 
the plug. There is utter silence, save 
for the light whispering of the wind 
in the tranquil garden. 

THE Voice: I pray you, Martha, 
instruct. the servants to set forth an 
excellent fine repast tonight. We ave 
dining Kiashuta, the Seneca chief. 

Another voice drifts wearily into 
the room, It is as though a cloud had 
strangled it a little, 

THE SECOND Voice: Oh fie, George! 
Another Indian? ?Tis common gossip 
in the town that General Washington’s 
home is become but a meeting-place 
for Indians of the most bloodthirsty 
caliber. For have we not dined four 
sets of Indians on four several nights 
in the last week? I weary of your 
Indians, 

GEORGE: It is but our duty, Madam. 
The Indians in these perilous times 
have suffered trials grievous beyond 
the puny comprehension of such fa- 
voured mortals as ourselves .. . 

Marrna: It has but increased their 
gluttony, it seems. 

GrorcE: Gluttony! There is a 
word I would tremble before, Madam, 
were I in your shoes. For was I not 
this very morning .afflicted—afflicted, 
Madam!—to behold as much bacon 
stored in the smokehouse as would fill 
a fortification? A quantity, forsooth, 
in excess of husbandry. And I cannot 
but believe that it was provisioned 
with your full knowledge and con- 
sent, for you are a notorious hand 
for the fat of hogs, while I— 

Marrua: That bacon, George, is 
for the poor. 

GrorcE: The poor, indeed! Then 
well may it find its way into our 
larder, for unless you retrench in your 
personal habits, Madam, you will not 
find a more penurious in a day’s 
journey! The Indians, now— 

Martna: Oh, have done with your 
Indians, George. I will sup them .. . 
but it must be in the company of an- 
other, for I expect Dr. Franklin to 
take tea with me, and I have it in my 
mind to ask him if he will stay and 
sup. 

GrorGE: What, Ben Franklin again! 
Will you never have done with dining 
these sparkish and unabstemious gentle- 
men who consume a greater quantity 
of my Madeira than I could replace 
with all the gold in the Treasury? 

Marrua (coldly): They are in ex- 
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cellent competition, George, with you 
as host. 

GEOFFREY (in a voice of wonder): 
It’s just like a quiet evening at home. 

MarTHA WASHINGTON (continu- 
ing): ... And when you speak of re- 
trenching, George, it is well known 
that a lady of fashion cannot be seen 
at a levee two evenings in succession 
wearing the same plume. Why, is not 
Susan Boudriot a very laughing-stock, 
having appeared twice at the Embassy 
wearing the headdress of white os- 
trich feathers for which she set forth 
but a guinea three months ago? You 
bid me set an example, George, to the 
ladies of our acquaintance, yet you 
deny me the wherewithal to do it! 

GrorGE: Tis true I profess myself 
a votary of economy 

MartTua: Economy, forsooth! Par- 
simony were a better word. I have 
this month purchased but one white 
brocade silk trimmed with silver, a 
light blue sash with silver cord and 
tassel, small white hat with ostrich 
feather confined by a brilliant band 
and buckle; and for the ball at the 
French ambassador’s— * 

GeorGE: Oh, Lord! 

MarTHa: An egret, sir, pure and 
simple. For a woman may be a pat- 
tern of all the virtues, but she cannot 
wear a new turban of velours gauze 
without an egret. . . . Put down that 
claret, sir! Do you desire your friends, 
the Indians, to find you in your cups? 

GeorGE: I do but fortify myself 
against a coming blow. The price of 
an egret, Madam—what is it? 

MarTHA: A matter of three guineas. 
Far less than you have spent upon 
Burgundy and Madeira, and a sum, 
I vow, far in advance of that with 
which you provisioned me when you 
went off for three days, God knows 
where, with that ill-conditioned rascal, 
Mr. Pinckney— 

GEORGE: did but hunt along 
the lordly Potomac, whereon I catched 
a duck which, had you practised a 
wifely economy, would have lasted 
us well into the week, and more. 

MarrTHa: ?Tis true, it would—had 
you not seen fit to bid seven gentlemen 
come and dine that very evening who, 
with great fury and violence, set ‘upon 
the duck until I was put to’t to find 
aught for myself but gristle. 

GrorcE (acidly): My _ balmiest 
consolations, Madam! But there is 
always the bacon. 

MartTHa: Enough, sir, of the 
bacon! In the most solemn occasions 
you find naught but pretext to twit me 
about the bacon! (She sighs, an ex- 


quisite wisp of sound faltering down 
the ages.) 

At the same moment, the connection 
breaks abruptly. Outside the windows, 
the poplar trees sway in a sudden 
wind. The sky darkens. A low rumble 
of thunder echoes among the hills. A 
storm is coming up. 

BarBaRA: Oh, I can’t bear to have 
it stop there! 


A flash of lightning freezes the 


room into cold silver, and is gone. 
But’ the voice continues. 

MarTHA WASHINGTON: . . . Three 
times this week has the hogshead re- 
quired replenishing, which fact in 


itself bespeaks your painful lack of 
abstinence. 


GrorcE (mildly): I do but drink 
to carry off a cold. 
MartTHA: I would liefer you suc- 


cumbed. Yet you come by it honestly, 
the Lord knows, for was it not your 
ancestor, Sir John de Wessyngton, 
was Prior of the Benedictine Convent 
where, they tell me, the bréwing of 
spiritous liquors goes on apace? 
GEORGE (sternly): Do not attempt 
in so lordly a fashion, Madam, to twit 
me with my ancestors. It is in ex- 
ceeding ill-taste . .. and yet. ; . (Ais 
voice melts to a sickening pity) yet 
what can I expect, poor lady, from 
one descended as yourself from—er 
—Dandridges? 
wizened 


A pallid procession of 
county clerks and village 
parsons! 

MartTHa: Rail 
. . + But hush! 
Franklin 

A second flash 
the voice, and this 
turn, At the same moment, the 
door opens and closes, and there is the 
sound of a staccato arrival in 
hall. Basil Swope has come for dinner. 

Barbara rises quickly, 
the lights in the room, and turns io 
greet him. All of her 
bright with welcome: her face alone 
is, ever so slightly, a mask. 

Basi. (entering tlie 
petal blowing downstream, in a series 


away, Georg»! 
I hear Mr. 


of lightning severs 


time it does not re- 
front 


switches on 


Restures are 


room like a 


of little curves and rushes): Ah, Mrs. 
Wingate! Do I intrude upon your 


domestic scene? A radio, I perceive 

.. A radio... a touch of home! 
(His glance bestows an accolade upon 
the radio) . . . “Household Hints”, I 
presume? 

Barpara (looking at Geoffrey as 
she takes Basil’s arm): Yes, Mr. 
Swope; I suppose you could call i 

. household hints. 

She smiles charmingly, as they go 
in to dinner. 
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The Boston Massacre 


(Continued from page 66) 


leaning on a stick. Another shot, fired 
by Private Kilroy, caused the death 
of Samuel Gray. The other victims 
were perfectly innocent bystanders, 
James Caldwell, a sailor, and two 
persons who had just come outdoors to 
see the supposed fire: Samuel Maver- 
ick, a youth of seventeen, and one 
Patrick Carr. The two latter died of 
their wounds during the following 
days. Six other men were badly, but 
not fatally wounded. Thus, five men 
were killed. This was the Boston 
“Massacre”. 

Now the church bells were ringing 
everywhere; the drums beat to arms, 
and the Twenty-ninth Regiment was 
called out and drawn up for platoon 
firing. Hundreds of citizens poured 
into the streets, and there was every 
prospect of a veritable massacre. But 
the Lieutenant-governor arrived, paci- 
fied the crowd, ordered the arrest of 
Captain Preston and his squad, and, 
in general, saved the situation. It was 
on the following day, after a great 
town-meeting at Faneuil Hall, that its 
delegate, Samuel Adams, confronted 
the Royal officers in the council 
chamber, and standing before the 
Lieutenant-governor, the Colonel and 
the Council, demanded the instant re- 
moval of both regiments. “Both regi- 
ments or none!” was the ery, and both 
of them went, to be known derisively 
in Parliament for years afterwards, 
as the “Sam Adams regiments”. It 
was the subordination of the military 
to the civil power, and as such is not 
lightly to be considered in the history 
of either of the English speaking 
countries. The dead men were given 
a great public funeral as they were 
carried to their graves in the Old 
Granary burying ground. 

Months after the funeral of Attucks 
and the others, followed a strange 
event, and one highly creditable to 
the law-respecting spirit of both Eng- 
lish and Americans. After a wait 
until November, to allow everybody 
to cool off, Captain Preston and eight 
soldiers were put on trial in Boston 


for murder. The prosecution for the 
Crown was conducted by Robert Treat 
Paine, afterwards a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and 
Samuel Quincy, who was a loyalist, 
adhering to the King’s party. Quincy 
subsequently left the country at the 
time of the Revolution and died at 
Antigua. But now he prosecuted the 
King’s soldiers for killing the King’s 
subjects. The English captain and 
soldiers, on the other hand, were de- 
fended by John Adams, afterwards 
second President of the United States, 
and Josiah Quincy, Jr., younger bro- 
ther of the Counsel for the Crown. 

Captain Preston was tried first. The 
hearing lasted six days, but as soon 
as the jury had the case the Captain 
was immediately acquitted. Then the 
eight soldiers, headed by one William 
Wemms, and including both Kilroy 
and Montgomery, were given a trial 
lasting more than a week. Fifty wit- 
nesses appeared for the soldiers, whose 
plea was self-defense. The jury ac- 
quitted them all of murder, but found 
Kilroy and Montgomery guilty of 
manslaughter. 

“They prayed the benefit of clergy, 
which was allowed them.” This does 
not mean, as it seems to be understood 
to mean, that they asked for a priest 
to shrive them. Nor does it refer to 
any ceremony of the church. The title 
of Mr. Kipling’s story, Without Bene- 
fit of Clergy, has made many of its 
readers think that the “benefit” was 
the marriage service,—a ceremony 
with which the two chief characters 
of that tale had dispensed. The two 
soldiers asked for a privilege allowed 
by an old provision of English law, 
soon repealed in America, and finally 
in England. Persons able to read (and 
therefore “clerks” in the archaic sense) 
were, on their first conviction fo1 
certain offenses, entitled to exemption 
from punishment. What the punish- 
ment for manslaughter in Massa- 
chusetts in 1770 may have been, I do 
not know, but it must have been se- 

(Continued on page 122) 


A Nation in Search of a Drama 


(Continued from page 45) 


policeman, or it may be the life and 
death of a Jonathan. Its locale may 
be the back room of a waterfront 
saloon, a steel mill, or “a country 
home on Long Island”. Whatever its 
ingredients, it will be an American 
play with a native background and a 
native technique. American — play- 
wrights have been, of late, looking 
far too much to European models for 
style, methodand characters. Our great 
play will come about irrespective of 
foreign influences. On its evolutionary 
path it will unquestionably be guilty 
of numerous cruditi-s in manner and 
execution. But perfection in a native 
and self-sprung art does not suddenly 
arrive after a mere hundred and fifty 
years. For the present at least our 
native plays must remain in the ver- 
nacular; the suave, the beautifully 
concocted phrase will come later, per- 
haps when it comes to form part of 
our cultural tradition, If we ever 


have this great play—and it seems 
likely enough—you will find it the 
work of some unpretentious fellow 
who has no thought of prosperity and 
no respect for the great traditions of 
his craft. 

Spanning the years that have inter- 
vened between the eventful produc- 
tion of the School for Scandal, which 
so beguiled Mr. Royall C. Tyler into 
writing the play called The Contrast, 
and the theatrical season of 1925- 
1926, one may find a playwright of 
this sort in every generation. Al- 
though many attempts have been made, 
so far none of them has been pro- 
ductive of a masterpiece. If one is 
to judge from the records, the best of 
the native drama so far has invariably 
been the work fro» generation to 
generation of the American play- 
wright writing on an American theme, 
who has thought least of making a 
contribution to American theatrical art. 
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New York a Century and a Half Ago 


(Continued from page 61) 


with the original Dutch stock still pretty 
much in control, though numerically 
greatly outnumbered. 

The town was physically well kept, 
for that time. Streets were paved, 
and as well lighted as could be ex- 
pected from oil lamps. After unhappy 
experiments with citizen guards, the 
corporation was forced to establish a 
paid force, doubléd on certain holi- 
days, since “great Damages are fre- 
quently done on the Eve of the last 
Day of December, and on the first 
and second Days of. January by Per- 
sons going from House to House with 
Guns and other Fire Arms, and being 
often intoxicated with Liquor”. So 
it seems New Year celebration was 
early a peculiar custom of. New York. 
Crime waves were not unknown, but 
were usually chargeable to sailors on 
leave or English convicts transported 
to the Colonies. In the punishment of 
criminals, New York followed the 
harsh methods prevailing in the eight- 
eenth century. Imprisonment for debt 
was common. Whippings were pub- 
licly administered for small offenses. 
A newspaper in 1764 states that “a 
New Pillory, with a large Wooden 
Cage behind it, was erected between 
the New Gaol and the Work House. 
The Cage is said to be designed for 
disorderly Boys, Negroes, &c., who 
publickly break the Sabbath”. The 
number of criminals hanged in the 
city was appalling. 

The chief amusements of the time 
were balls, sleighing-parties, boating 
and fishing, skating and excursions 
into the. country. “Turtle feasts” at 
the estates on the East River were held 
in high esteem. A party of thirty or 
forty gentlemen and ladies would dine 
together (presumably on turtle soup), 
drink tea in the afternoon, fish and 
otherwise amuse themselves until eve- 
ning, and then return to the city in 
Italian chaises—perhaps stopping for 
further refreshments at some of the 
genial taverns on the way back. 
“Pleasure-gardens” were numerous 
and successful. Vauxhall and Rane- 
lagh Gardens, near the southern bor- 
ders of Lispenard’s Meadows, were 
most frequented by persons of fash- 
ion. Here were provided music, a hall 
for dancing, lamplight groves in 
which to stroll, and “tables spread with 
various delicacies”. Brannan?s Gar- 
den was a humbler, day-time resort. 

There were theatrical performances 
of a sort in New York as early as 
1702, but the first play presented in 
America by professional actors is be- 
lieved to have been Farquhar’s 
sprightly and free-spoken comedy, 
The Recruiting Officer. This per- 
formance took place in the ‘New 
Theatre”, in the “building of the 
Hon. Rip Van Dam, Esq.” (probably 
in Nassau Street), on December 6, 
1732. There is no record of the 
earlier theatre which seems implied in 
the word “New”. One of the chief 
roles was played by “the ingenious 
Mr. Thomas Heady, barber and 
Perruque maker to His Honour”. This 
“doubling” in professions was not 


uncommon in the theatre of that day. 

Early New York theatres were 
wooden structures, generally painted 
red. They represented a very moder- 
ate investment, were not well adapted 
to their purpose, and were not con- 
sidered permanent structures. Seating 
capacity was about three hundred, and 
performances were given every second 
or third night. It was recommended 
that patrons bring their own charcoal 
foot warmers, to supplement the ef- 
forts of the single stove. 

The Beekman Street theatre was 
partially destroyed by a mob in 1765, 
after the passage of the Stamp Act. 
A new theatre was then built on John 
Street, in 1767, and remained New 
York’s leading playhouse for the next 
thirty years. Its first season was suc- 
cessful, as shown by a newspaper notice 
for regulation of theatre traffic: 


“To prevent accidents. by car- 
Tiages meeting it is requested that 
those coming to the House may 
enter John Street from the Broad 
Way, and returning, drive from 
thence down John. Street, into 
Nassau Street, or forward to that 
known by the name of Cart and 
Horse Street, as may be most con- 
venient.” 


The last New York season for 
many years, opened at the John Street 
Theatre, April 14, 17.73, and con- 
tinued until the following August. 
Congress in 1774 recommended the 
suspension of all public amusements. 
Four years later a more stringent de- 
cree was issued prohibiting play-acting 
in any form. During the war the 
only activity in the theatre resulted 
from the desire of young British 
officers to amuse themselves, or from 
the attempts of writers of political 
satires to advance either British or 
American interests by means of the 
theatre. 

After the great fire of 1776, which 
destroyed about one-fourth of the city, 
the remaining places of amusement 
were the ballroom of the City Tavern, 
the theatre in John Street, and the 
Mall in front of the ruins of Trinity 
Church, “which was the resort of 
béaux and belles during the summer 
evenings, walking in thoughtless gaiety 
or with measured steps to the music 
of the military bands placed by the 
officers amid the graves of the church- 
yard”. 

New York suffered greater hard- 
ships during the war than any other 
American city. It lost more than half 
its population and all its commerce. 
It was devastated by fire; occupied by 
the British army from almost the be- 
ginning of hostilities until after the 
declaration of peace. No American 
city took up the cause of independence 
with greater energy and courage. 
These same qualities enabled it, three 
years after the departure of the Brit- 
ish troops, to regain the population 
it had lost, and fully to resume its 
normal life. In 1810 it passed Phila- 
delphia in population, and it has never 
since been headed, 
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spray-laden breeze. And you 
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So this sparkling day as you 
start for the cool, restful beach. 
When with measured strokes you 
have tried your strength against 
the breakers, and turned back to 
shore tingling with happiness 
and health—know then the most 
fragrant mellowness ever made 
into a cigarette. Have the utmost 
in smoking contentment and 
pleasure. 


Have a Camel! 


Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy Camel 
quality, is that you may try 
them. We invite you to com- 
pare Camels with any other 
cigarette made at any price. 
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ae {IE hostess whose home is 
. equipped with Frigidaire Elec- 
tric Refrigeration takes real pride 
in showing it to her guests—-in 
serving delicious, wholesome des- 
serts, taken from  Frigidaire’s 
freezing compartment—in telling 
them how it keeps all foods fresh 
and delicious for surprising 
lengths of time. 


She takes pride in the fact 
that it is a genuine Frigidaire— 
the finest electric refrigerator 
built 
finish of lustrous white Duco, its 
clean, smooth, gleaming porcelain- 
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with its beautiful exterior | 


enamel lining, its quiet, depend- 
able, automatic operation. And 
she does not hesitate to say that 
the cost of operation is surpris- 
ingly little. 

The new low-priced metal cabi- 
net Frigidaires offer outstanding 
values and can be bought on 
deferred payments. 

We should like you to have 
copies of two Frigidaire books; 
recipes for delightful frozen des- 
serts, and a book of prize-winning 
kitchens equipped with Frigid- 
aire. Send to us, or ask for them 
at any Frigidaire display room. 
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THE PAINTER’S FAMILY 


By John Singleton Copley. 


enced, in 


This 
(Copley is seen standing in the 
Copley Amory, Esquire, of Washington. It is one 
Copley’s canvases and shows us 
spirit and manner—by 


backs 


that the artist had 


portrait of his own family 


ound) is the pri 
of the 


been 


his long residence in England 


The Games of Our Foretathers 


(Continued f 


games on the Mississippi are as noth- 
ing when compared to them. 

Such games as Chess, Checkers, and 
Backgammon are perennials, and hav 
changed in nothing but the skill of 
the players during the past 150 years, 
except the conditions for champion- 
ship play with regard to the openings 
in Chess and Checkers, 
ticeable changes in the implements are 


T he only no- 


that we now have wooden men, in- 
stead of the marvelously carved ivory 
pieces that were the fashion 150 years 


ago. 


ANSWER TO THE JUNE BRIDGE 


PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 


lem LXXXIV: 


Y to 
453 
© 10 
#843 

4 

& Ato 

oK9Q7 

none 


There are no trump nd Z ds. 
\ and Z want X trick Th how 


they get them 


Z leads th nit ) n ls, yn 
which Y plays the queen. B duck 
As B refuses to win the first trick, ¥ 
leads the spade ace, upon which 2 
discards a sm ll diamond y then 
leads the club, which Z wins and lead 


winning club, Y discarding a 
red suit. As B cannot aftord to dis- 
card a red suit, he sheds a spade. Z 


) 
1] 
maller heart, 


another 


1 } +} 
Leads Cie 


and gives Y two 


thereupon 
which A wins 
tricks. 

If B wins the first trick wit 
ace of diamonds, and leads a club, Z 


pade 


makes two clubs, Y discarding a spade. 
Z then leads the seven of diamonds, 
putting Y in. Y makes the ace of 
spades, Z shedding a smal 
Z gets back on the heart to make the 
This shows the object of 


diamond. 


leading the interior diamond at the 
start. 

If B wins the first trick and leads 
a spade, Y makes the ace and Z makes 
trick. If B returns the 
diamond, \¥ with the 
makes the spade, and Z makes the 
rest. If B returns the heart, Z wins 
it, leads the small diamond and dis- 
cards the small heart on Y’s spade ace. 
Then Z makes the rest of the tricks. 


every other 


wins eight, 


At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC., 
10 West 33rd St., New York 


REG. U.S. PAT.OF=, 


AQUASCUTUM 
WEATHERPROOFS 


Pure New Wool and Self- 
Ventilating 


Coming to London, you should 
call to see the exclusive special- 
ties in “Scutum Coats etc., for 


Men and Women. 
100 REGENTST., LONDON, ENG. 


Overcoat Specialists Since 1851 
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Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
summer home, 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Pink 
] eat Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 
Crier 


$5 for six of either 


Che latest model and best quality 


made in France to-day. Gold metal 


blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 
MRS. M. CARLETON 


cast 55th Street 
New York 


**...but they must be right”’ 

Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1001 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 


e newest thing—for summer!! 


AND-TAILORED shirts with Eng- 

lish shorts of the same materials are 
the latest novelty of the season, 
comfortable, long-wearing and smart. 

Fashioned by our experienced custom 
designers, they are offered ready-to-wear. 
These sets are exclusive with us and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 

The shirts have plain soft collar at- 
tached, to fasten with gold pin. 
single to button. 
ally designed for coolness and comfort. 
Perfect fit is assured by the small button- 
down belt at the back. 


These sets are made from English chambray in solid colors: 
Lavender, blue, grey, green or tan; also in white ; 
postpaid, Shirts $4.50, shorts $2.50, athletic undershirts of 
white Swissknit cotton $1. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shiromakers 


colour preferred, c size, 
3. sleeve length, 4. waist measure 


The Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 79) 


‘White disguise”. On ceremonious oc- 
casions, if wigs were not worn, the 
hair was craped, curled, and powdered 
by barbers. 

About 1770, when wigs went out of 
favour and the natural hair was pre- 
ferred, it became the fashion to dress 
it in a queue, or to wear it in a black 
silk bag tied with a bow of black rib- 
bon, With the queues belong fizzled 
sidelocks, and toupees formed of the 
natural hair, or, in the absence of a 
long tie, a splice was added to it. Such 
was the general passion for the longest 
possible whip of hair, that sailors and 
boatmen used to tie theirs in eel skins 
to aid its growth. 

An interesting silhouette of Wash- 
Folwell him with 
what is supposed to be a fine net worn 


ington by shows 
over hair and queue to keep the pow- 
der in place. In 1759 he ordered from 
“A New- 
Market great coat with a loose hood 
Blew Drat or broadcloth 


with straps before, according to the 


England for his own use: 
made of 
present taste—let it be made of such 
cloth as will turn a good shower.” 
The first umbrellas to keep off the 
rain were of oiled linen, very coarse 
and clumsy, with rattan sticks. Before 
their time, some physicians and minis- 
ters used an oiled linen cape hooked 
around their shoulders, looking not 
unlike the big coat-capes now in use. 
They were only used for severe storms, 
like modern water-proofs. In about 
1771 the first efforts were made in Phil- 
adelphia to introduce the use of umbrel- 
las in summer as a protection from the 
sun. They were then scouted in the public 
Gazette as a ridiculous effeminacy. 
In Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, 
“Coats of red cloth 
considerably worn, even by boys, and 


Wwe read: were 
plush breeches and plush vests of vari- 
Ever- 
lasting, or durant, made of worsted, 


ous colors were in common use, 


was a fabric of great use for breeches, 
and which had 
great depending pocket flaps, and the 
very short over the 
art of suspending 


sometimes for vests 


breeches were 
stude, because the 
them by suspenders was unknown, lt 
then the well-formed 


was test of a 


They are 


Cuffs are 
The shorts are speci 


Prices, 


Importers —Haberdashers 


man, that he could by his natural 
form readily keep his breeches above 
his hips, and his stockings without 
gartering, above the calf of the leg.” 

“In the time of the Revolutionary 
War, many of the American officers 
introduced the use of Dutch blankets 
for great coats. Large silver buttons 
worn on coats and vests were a mark 
of wealth. Some people ‘had the 
initials of their names engraved on 
button. 
made out of real quarter dollars, with 
the coinage impression still retained, 
these were used for the coats, and the 
eleven-penny-bits for vests and breeches. 

Mr, Sidney George Fisher, the 
historian, despite his Quaker ancestry, 
exclaims with unwonted enthusiasm: 


each Sometimes they were 


“Those were brave days when the 
judges on the bench wore scarlet robes 
faced with black; when the tailor 
shops, instead of the dull coloured 
woolens which they now offer, ad- 
vertised, as in the New York Gazeteer 
of May 13, 1773, scarlet, buff, green, 
blue, crimson, white, sky-blue, and 
other coloured superfine cloths; when 
John Hancock of penmanship fame, is 
described in his home in Boston with 
a red velvet skullcap lined with white 
linen which was turned over the edge 
of the velvet about three inches deep, 
lined 
with silk, a white stock, satin embroid- 
waistcoat, black satin breeches, 
white silk stockings to his knees, and 
) 


a blue damask dressing-gown 
ered 


red morocco slippers.’ 

Mufftees, or little woolen muffs of 
various colours, were used by men in 
the colonies. 
enough to admit both hands and long 
enough to screen the wrists, which were 


They were “just big 


then more exposed than now; for they 
short sleeves to their coats on 
purpose to display their fine plaited 
linen shirt sleeves with thin gold cuff 
buttons and on occasions ruffles of lace.” 

Watches were worn in fob pockets 
with seals attached by a ribbon, but 
they were not in common use until the 
end of the century. 

Although the style of living in 
colonial New York was comfortable, 

(Continued on page 115) 


wore 


VANITY FAIR 


The Shops of Vanity Fair 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 EAST 61st STREET, NEW YORK 
UR 


well-established con- 


nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out- 
standing items to the collector 
of First Editions. 


If you will advise us of the 
authors in whom you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to notify you of recent acquisi- 
tions. 


A carefully selected stock of 
First Editions, noteworthy for 
their fine condition, is always 
on hand. Your inspection is 
invited. 


P.S. We offera fine Copy of 
JAMES BRANCH CABELL’S 
“THE LINE OF LOVE” $20 


Telephone: REGENT 8267 


Fe OR Sih Oskes 
Zz 


Dear—Correct for town and 
country wear, expresses that ap- 
propriate London smartness, so 
distinctly characterized by Banks 
tailoring. The shoulders are broad, 
allowing ample, comfortable free- 
dom for arms. Full Knickers. 


Tailored to Order—Up to $65.0° 


Banks Ine. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Sirect 


carver of Madison Aue. Albert Leonard George Jn: 


Ss Gb To 


True Smartness 


is accomplished in this 


608 Madison Avenne 
rorner of 58% St. 
New York 


non-shrinkable 


Oxford which hest serves as a background 
for scarves of any color—unusually long 


life and moderate pricing. 
In ordering by mail, kindly 
state collar size, sleeve length, 
and style desired, 
THREE DOLLARS EACH 
Postpaid 
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Carroll Club 
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The Shops of Oanity ‘fair 


with little display, when we come to with silver buckles at the knees. The 


Madison Ave. at 30th Street 
New York 


Swimming 


Squash Court 


Restaurant 


In the heart of the shopping district 


Rates for non-members: 


SWIMMING LESSONS— 
Class course ticket (8 lessons) $6.00 
Private course ticket (8 lessons) 14.00 
Single private lesson 2.00 
Plunge 50 
10-Plunge Ticket 4.00 


the subject of dress we find the case 
was very different. Early in the 18th 
century, the streets of New York were 
gorgeous with elaborate costumes. Gay 
masculine garments are described in 
inventories. Green silk breeches, flow- 
ered with silver and gold, silver gauze 
breeches, yellow fringed gloves, lac- 
quered hats, laced shirts and neck cloths. 

From 1760 to 1770 gentlemen in 
Massachusetts were wearing “hats with 
broad brims turned up into three cor- 
ners with loops at the sides; long coats 
with large pocket-folds and cuffs, and 
without collars. The buttons were 
commonly plated, but sometimes of 
silver, often as large as a half dollar. 
Shirts had bosom and wrist rufHes; 
and all wore gold or silver shirt but- 
tons at the wrist united by a link. 
The waistcoat was long, with large 
pockets; and the neck-cloth or scarf 
was of fine white linen or figured stuff 
broidered and the ends hanging loosely 
on the breast. The breeches fitted close 


—— eo 


how do 


legs were covered with gray knitted 
stockings which on holidays were ex- 
changed for black or white silk. Boots 
with broad white tips, or shoes with 
straps and large silver buckles, com- 
pleted the equipment.” 

According to Fairholt, the costume 
of the ordinary classes during the 
greater part of the 18th century was 
exceedingly simple, consisting of a 
plain coat, buttoned up the front, a 
long waistcoat reaching to the knees, 
but having with 
great overlapping flaps, a plain bob- 
wig, a hat slightly turned up and high 
quartered shoes. 

In a paper of 1771, a reward of 
ten pounds was offered for the arrest 


capacious pockets 


of a man named William Davis who 
robbed the church of Wilmington of 
its hangings and had a green coat 
made of them. Green was very fash- 
ionable at this period. 
As in all ages and climes, variations 
(Continued on page 116) 


“Hubbard, 


you do it?” 


Ready to Wear 
$34.50 up 


OU know there's no real 

living without a good- 
looking 4-piece suit. They're 
a specialty here—at prices 
you'll like. Come and see them. 


Ainslei 
21w.46 


NEW YORK 


Patronised by H. R. H. Prince of Wales 


‘TOM HILL 


Inventor of the Seamless 
and Lace-Stud Legging 


sé GO to New York City to lecture or on business 

some twenty-five times a year. I arrive at 
the Grand Central in the early morning with my 
brain cloudy, and that stale ‘train-feeling’ cover- 
ing me like a cloak. The Red Cap takes my bag 
over through the underground passage to the 


SPECIALIST IN HIGH-CLASS 
BOOTS 


SHOES 
LEGGINGS 


Biltmore. I go to my room, unpack my stuff, 
shave and eat a very, very light breakfast, and 4 


at eight-thirty I am down on the first floor knock- 
ing at Jac Auer’s door beseeching him to over- 
haul me—and give me a new start. * * * * * * * 
“One hour later, I am vibrating, all pink and 
enthusiastic, ready to greet and meet the day. 
I go out to call on some captain of industry, just arrived at his office, heavy 
and sinful.***I take an order away from him because he hasn’t the power 
to resist. He confides in me—he has had a ‘bad’ night. ‘Hubbard,’ he 
ists petulantly, ‘you’re older than I am—how do you do it?’ 
““An Hour with Auer,’ I tell him—and sometimes I convert him, and 
Jac gets another Booster.” Elbert Hubbard’s “Little Journey to the Home of Jac 
Auer’ is one of his immortal classics, He was a regular Jac Auer patron 


TAC AUER HEALTH STUDIO 


Jac Auer holds world’s record for adding 

and reducing weight of men and women. 

Hotel Biltmore 
New York 


LAST PHOTO™ PRESENTED TO JAC AUER 
WHILE TAKING A TREATMENT * ON DAY 
PEFORE SAILING ON LUSITANIA + = 


Sport Sacks 


tailored of new colorful fabrics 
. . - finest domestic and im- 
ported weaves .. . four piece 

. . $39.50 and $42.50. 


Write for free style booklet 


Telephone: Caledonia 7930 
ull 


Nat LUXENBERG & Bro. 
37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 


26 BROMPTON RD. 


(OPPOSITE TATTERSALL’S) 


Knightsbridge, London, S. W. 1 


CATALOGUE AND MEASUREMENT 


{ Murray Hill 1067 FORMS SENT ON APPLICATION 


Telephones | \furray Hill 7920 


Cameron-Smith 
& 
Marriott f° 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 
Export Case Makers and Packers 


Having had the honour to be chosen to pack and ship the famous 


LEVERHULME COLLECTION 


which arrived in perfect condition 


We feel that we can confidently offer our unique services, of 
assembling, packing and shipping to all who intend visiting 
England this year. 

Offices—b, 8 & 10 Cecil Court Phe 


St. Martin’s Lane Gerrard 3042 
London, W.C. 2. 3043 


for Great Britain and Europe 


The ever increasing number of prominent American citi- 
zens who use our Service year after year proves that 
our fleet of lixurious 6-seater Daimlers, with 
chauffeurs in private livery, constitutes 


The Finest Car-Hire Service in Europe. 


Head Office: 
Knightsbridge, 
London 
Cables, 
Daimlerdom, Knights 
London 


New York 
Office: 
Telephone, 
Caledonia 
8850 


DAIMLER HIRE LTpD., 
244 Madison Ave. New York 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 


To H. M. KING GEORGE Y. 


By Appointment 


We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 


in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, trp. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


gp OLE & Wy, 


By Appointment 


ae 
er TO THREE GENERATIONS 


OF THE ROYAL FAMILY 


Wedding Presents, 
Gold Plate, 


Antique Silver, 
Fine Jewels, 


One of a set of four exceptionally fine 
George III salt cellars. 

Weight 23 ozs. Outside diameter 3Y2" 

Price $200, the set. 


Photographs, dates and exact specifications 
of suitable pieces sent if desired, 
There is no duty on antiques. 


510 Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
(near Park Lane) 


~ O'ROSSE 
of disti ti 


10, Place Vendome 
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of the prevailing style were indulged 
in by gay young men about town. The 
pet extravagance at this period was 
beautiful lace in ruffles and neckties. 

Fairholt, in his History of English 
Dress, says: “By the cock of the hat, 
the man who wore it was known; and 
they varied from the modest broad 
brim of the clergy and the country- 
man to the slightly up-turned hat of 
the country gentleman or citizen, or 
the more decidedly fashionable cock 
worn by merchantmen, and would be- 
fashionable Londoners; while a very 
pronounced @ la militaire cock was 
affected by the gallant about the 
Court.” All of these styles may be 
seen in the pictures of Hogarth. These 
hats were usually made of soft felt 
with a large brim caught up by three 
loops of cord to a button on the top. 
Being soft, they could be crushed un- 
der the arm and each flap could be 
let down at pleasure in case of wind, 
rain, or sun. Mr. Wingfield speaks of 
a hat “unlooped although it doth not 
rain”, and observes that in one of Cib- 


ber’s comedies we find a footman “un- 
looping his hat to protect his powdered 
head from the wet”. To use the snuff- 
box gracefully was an accomplishment 
considered necessary to the young man 
of fashion on his entrance into the 
gay world of the 18th century. Made 
of every sort of metal, adorned with 
precious stones or costly miniature 
paintings, the snuffbox was in great 
demand, and considered as indispensa- 
ble on occasions of full dress as the fan. 
It is strange perhaps to find Wash- 
ington dwelling so much on these 
superficial things during the solemn 
days of his vast responsibility and 
great apprehension, in the early days 
of the Revolution, and even in the first 
working years of the Republic, but 
great things and petty jostle each 
other. On the 4th of July, 1776, the 
day Thomas Jefferson signed the 
Declaration of Independence; on that 
eventful day Jefferson’s sole entry in 
his day book and in his own “‘Signer’s” 
hand is this item, “For seven pairs of 
women’s gloves, 20 shillings.” 


IN 
HOME HOTEL 
COMFORTS SERVICE 


ing and courteous service. 
Street, 8 to 15 gns a week. 


Furnished Flats in 
ST. JAMES’S and MAYFAIR 


Situated in the most fashionable quarter of London the Mann Ward Serv- 
ice Flats are renowned for their quiet “homey” 
Service Flats in Half Moon Street and Jermyn 
Telephone and baths in all flats. 


MANN WARD & CO. LTD. Tei. Gerrard 1036 91 Jermyn St., London, S. W. 


atmosphere and their will- 


Booklet V on request, 


VANITY FAIR - 
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SPORTING 
SEAT-STICKS & UMBRELLAS 


SWAINE®* ADENEY 


185 Piccadilly, 
LONDON + ENGLAND 


HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Lea. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
L. R. Shaw 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: HORSIFIED."' PICCY. 
LONDON 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK LT. 
© ve 


3, 


HAYMARKET 


LON 


4-piece sports suit 


W oollies 
Full-dress suit 
Golf Hose . 


Socks 


DajO; N 


from $60 
$5 to $20 
£80 
Ties 


Humphreys & Crook Ltd. 
have outfitted Officers of the 
British Army for nearly 100 
years and supply clothes to 


clients 
without 


185i 


Adjoining 
American Express 


all over 
trying 


3, HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


the world 
them on. 


Sports Clothes in 
19260 


Opposite 
Carlton Hotel 
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Cio Military & Naval Tailors 
o& OLD BOND St LONDON.w, 
By Appointment to H.M, the King of Spain 


Sa 
“ay 


Royal Soort 7 
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By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


At many recent public gatherings, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales has very 
wisely encouraged the British manufacturers and merchants to do their utmost 
to develop their export trade. This development is an economic necessity to 
Britain’s future prosperity. 

There is, however, no sentiment in business. Neither in the home nor in 
the foreign markets will people buy goods simply because they are British. 
Our export trade can be fostered only by the production of goods of a finer 
quality than those of other countries, and they must also be offered at com- 
petitive prices in competitive markets. 

The British woollen manufacturers can produce better materials than their 
rivals in any country in the world. They represent one of our greatest indus- 
tries. But since 1914 there has been exhibited an apathetic tendency among 
many of the manufacturers in the production of new designs. It may have 
been reaction from the strain of War, but the fact remains that the monot- 
ody of millions of yards of khaki, followed by an artificial boom in mediocre 
mufti, and then by a slump in prosaic but expensive drabs, have had an 
uninspiring effect. 

Some six months ago, in consultation with the leading British manufacturers, 
I formulated a progressive scheme which is likely to have far-reaching results. 
In consequence, experiments were made upon original designs and various 
colour-blendings which have been eminently successful. These materials, which 
are being shown exclusively by Pope & Bradley, are certainly the finest that 
have ever been produced. 

I believe in candour, and my argument is simple. My reputation enables me to 
lay claim to be an artist. These materials have been manufactured according to my 
ideas. They are confined exclusively to the customers of my House in Britain, but 
the manufacturers may export them according to demand to any other country in the 


world. I shall not receive any commission or profit whatever upon the foreign trade, 
but I shall retain the exclusiveness here. 


* * * * * 


It is impossible to indicate the fineness of: these materials 
and the great advance that has been made in cloth production. 
They must be seen to be appreciated, and I invite every man 
who is interested in clothes to make a call and view them at 
his leisure. He will not be importuned to buy, but, 
should, he will not find the prices excessive. 


14. OLD BOND STREET W 


@ Ua13 SOUTHAMPTON ROW W.C 
RSvaL ExcHance MANCHESTER 
See ee 


if he 


the English County Gentlemen 


come to T'acon’s 


NE of the first places visited 

by gentlemen of the County 
Families when they come to Lon- 
don is Tacon’s, who for the last 
90 years have possessed the repu- 
tation of making the finest made- 
to-measure Shirts it is possible to 
procure. 


American visitors cannot do 
wrong if they follow the example set by the 
English County Families. 


When calling at Tacon’s they are invited 
to ask for Mr. Tacon, Junr, personally. 
His long and intimate experience in satisfying the 
fastidious requirements of American customers will 
be at their command, 


VV ees CON 


275 |6 |7 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON, W. C. 2 


Expert Shirtmaker 


Cable Address: SHIRTMAKER, LONDON 


(Kenneth Durward) 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED PREMIER HOUSE FOR 
SPORTING, TRAVELLING & COUNTRY GARMENTS 


SOLE DESIGNER 


AND MAKER 
OF THE 


“AINTREE” COAT 


This style can be safely 
called the general utility 
Coat, and is adaptable for 
every purpose, whether for 
Town, Country, Racing or 
general wear. Our new ma- 
terials are quite unique in 
colour and design, and whilst | 
being soft handling have 
hard wearing properties. 


A large selection in all sizes 
and colors always in stock 


GOLF JACKETS 
and 
PLUS FOURS 


in exclusive material 
a specialty 


—. 


THE “‘AINTREE”’ COAT 


37 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W, 1 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


ABRIDGED 
CATALOGUE 


$2 


OVER 
100 
ROOMS 


€ SONS e 


Giigials 


44 New Oxford St 
LONDON. W.C 


VANITY FAIR 


What Price Independence? 
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no capital investment and no share 
of the possible losses has been known to 
make the theatre lord’s fountain pen 
flow more freely when he seemed to be 
having trouble affixing his signature. 
Of course this parlour game, which is 
known as “Declaring In”, is frowned 
upon and its practice not admitted by 
those who originated it, but just the 
same it is played, as every small pro- 
ducer knows. 

The contract contains what is techni- 
cally called a “stop clause”, which 
gives either party the right to tender 
two weeks’ notice of closing in the 
event business falls below a stipulated 
figure for two successive weeks. This 
figure averages $10,000. In other 
words, the usual contract calls for four 
weeks’? occupancy at a guaranteed 
rental of $4,000 a week ar more. If a 
play is a cataclysmic failure and the re- 
ceipts are nil it must continue for four 
weeks unless the theatre proprietor 
finds another attraction and is willing 
to release it. On the other hand, a 
play may gross $9,000 during each 
of its first two weeks and then receive 
notice from the proprietor of closing 
after two more weeks, although this 
figure may represent satisfactory busi- 
ness to the attraction. For the theatre 
owner is not interested in $4,500 a 
week as his share when the next 
attraction might be a capacity hit 
that would increase his share to 
$8,000. And every production is a 
potential hit before it reaches Man- 
hattan. 

Since the jury of the public now 
brings in a more speedy verdict the 
voice of the critic has again become 
authoritative. It is the judge’s instruc- 
tions to the jury. In the days when a 
play was given time to seek out its 
public, newspaper reviews didn’t mat- 
ter much. A broadside of favourable 
criticisms accelerated success and blast- 
ing ones set up another hurdle, but the 
public was apt to reverse either critical 
decision, My first year as a producer 
provided two examples. The critics 
didn’t think much of Miss Lulu Bett in 
its original version. Nevertheless we 
went to work on it after the opening 
and within six weeks had turned it into 
a success that eventually ran six months 
and won the Pulitzer Prize of that 
year, About the same time Mr. George 
M. Cohan produced Te Tavern, and 
because I had brought to his notice the 
play which inspired him to write that 
grand bit of fooling he declared me in 
as a partner. Most of the critics 
turned thumbs down, but within a fort- 
night the play was selling out. 

These reversals are still possible but 
they occur less frequently. Criticisms 
in the daily press extend their influence 
over perhaps a week. When a critic 
dislikes a play he is quite apt to reiter- 
ate his dislike in his week-end review. 
This carries the negation into the 
second week, and as the first two weeks 
determine the fate of a play under the 
guarantee-stop-clause contract, the word 
of mouth advertising, which is most 
potent of all, doesn’t get much chance 
to help the play. 

These, then, are some- of the condi- 
tions every New York production must 


face. The artistic production has a~ 
still stiffer battle in that its potential — 
audience is smaller and hence more © 
difficult to assemble. ‘There is a public 
for every play of any merit whatso-— 
ever, probably large enough to insure — 


it against loss, but the problem is to 


rally that public in time to save the — 
play. Only the Theatre Guild with — 
its six weeks of subscription audiences — 


has solved the problem. 


Latterly the movie entrepreneurs — 


have stirred up a flurry by investing in — 


play production rather than picture | 


rights. This activity roused the authors — 


to the point of demanding and getting 


a new contract designed better to pro- | 


tect them. They complained that some ~ 
managers were withholding a part of — 
their share of movie money through ~ 
fake sales. This may have happened ~ 
since there are wolves in this, as well as | 
in every other business, The authors 


feared the film makers would restrict 


production to those plays suitable to — 


conversion to the screen, that com- 
petitive bidding would be destroyed, 
and that runs would be curtailed in the 
interest of film releases. 


The inan who stirred things up was ~ 
Mr. William Fox, one of the most © 
successful of the movie barons. Mr. — 
Fox, who is reputed to have cleared as — 


much as $10,000,000 in a single year, 


spent $1,500,000 last year for movie — 
rights to plays. He did this, I am — 


told, because’ the source of his wealth 
is the lesser films which mop up the 
smaller houses of the country and he 


is ambitious to produce also pictures — 
for the larger houses. So he gave — 


$100,000 for What Price Glory? and 
the same amount for Is Zat So? 


There is a divergence of _opin-~ 
ion among movie makers as to the — 


value of Broadway successes for screen 
material, An executive of one of the 


larger companies told me recently he ~ 
would pay any amount for a play that _ 


filled a specific purpose but otherwise 
a Broadway run meant nothing, as his 
films were sold before they were made, 


largely on the personnel of their casts. ~ 


I tested his sincerity by selling him an 
unproduced play, ‘with no promise of 
production and no right to use the 
play’s title if produced, for the sum 
of $15,000! 


The spoken drama and the screen . 


are competitors and I have no doubt if 
left to the tender mercies of the gentle- 
men who control the screen, the drama 
would come out loser. But the spoken 
drama has persisted through the cen- 
turies and I feel will persist in spite 
of the cinema and everything. Even 
without the new authors’ contract, 
which sets up a strong defence against 
the movie onslaught, the film makers 
would have had the large majority of 
producers to contend with, and they, 
for all their manifest deficiencies, are 
more interested in perpetuating the 
drama than the public believes. 
Somebody will always produce plays 
because to date no social diversion so 
potent as a good play well acted, has 
been conceived. Eventually, I believe, 
the spoken drama will be restored to 


the millions who know not Manhattan, | 


perhaps, through local love of it. 


Ba 
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SEDAN AT $2790 
MAKES FRANKLIN VALUE 
HIGHEST OBTAINABLE 


The sum and substance of Franklin value is this: what Franklin 
gives cannot be bought in any other car. The reasons lie in 
the way the car is built. 


Nowhere else can you get complete freedom from cooling 
care and bother. Only Franklin is cooled as the newest air- 
planes are—by air: no water, no radiator. 

Nowhere else can you get the highest comfort over ¢// 
going. Only Franklin has full-elliptic springs and a frame that 
absorbs shocks instead of transmitting them. 


Nowhere else can you get such uniformly easy handling. 
Franklin has less dead weight than any car of equal or greater 
wheelbase, and steers with two fingers’ pressure. 


Nowhere else can you get the de Causse style designs, nor 
such a combination of high power and great economy—of 
easiest routine care and the finest quality. 

Few people will believe all they hear about the Franklin 
till they try it. Few will consider any other car once they own 
it. It will pay you to find out the facts. 


Franklin prices include full equipment, even to spare tire, tube, 
cover and lock. Only tax and transportation extra. Your old car 
can be applied in trade. Budget payment plan gladly arranged. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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| Petal extracts, essent 
8nd solvents, Bers: 
Sestrey SPR 


Mand sctured by 


mishaps 
Prompt first aid 


A safeguard against in- 
fection from cuts, 
scratches and bruises. 


Apply Absorbine, Jr. 
promptly for sunburn 
—instantly soothing, 
cooling and healing. 


Quickly reduces the in- 
flammation from insect 
bites or stings. Gives 
prompt relief from ivy 
poisoning. 


Keeps muscles limber 
— takes out the sore- 
ness. Always keep 
Absorbine, Jr. on hand. 
At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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No Peace Unto the Wicket 


(Continued from page 98) 


musicians—often two or three of them 
—brought from the distant city or the 
neighbouring garrison town. Croquet, 
appointed for 3 P. M., commenced 
playing at 4 and was continued up to 
7. Then the standing dinner—ladies 
seated, of course—after which there 
was dancing in the drawing-room— 
carpets taken up—and not infrequently 
on the green turf of the croquet 
ground itself, always winding up with 
Sir Roger de Coverley. The dancing 
was over at 10:30, then carriages, and 
home.” 

A feeling that a new literature of 
the game is needed will be induced in 
any latter-day addict who reads the 
accumulated store in the Public Library. 
Thus, in The Game of Croquet which 
Horatio Scudder wrote under the zo 
de guerre of R. Fellow in 1865, one 
comes upon this faintly archaic appeal: 

“With all deference, we suggest to 
ladies that, where it is possible, they 
should dress with some regard to the 
requirements of the game; it is hardly 
conducive to elegance to behold a half 
dozen officious young gentlemen hover- 
ing about a lady as train-bearers and 
fly-catchers whenever she wishes to 
croquet and we protest against those 
sweeping skirts that whisk the balls 
about and change the whole feature of 
the field.” 

This edict is softened by a fetching 
picture of the approved 1865 croquet 
costume, together with a poem all 
about a fair player who placed her 
dainty foot on the ball as though 
*twere a man’s heart, egad. ‘This poem 
is entitled “The Croquet Queen”. And 
how unlike the home life of our own 
dear queen! In the throes of a pe- 
culiarly venomous match I have seen 
skirts do strange things, but whisking 
the balls about was never one of them. 

And even the recently revised cro- 
quet article in the Britannica betrays 
need of still further revision. Thus, 
in tracing the game back to the padlle- 
maille contests at Avranches and other 
parts of Normandy in the thirteenth 
century, the old Britannica shakes a 
puzzled head over a certain hoodlum- 
ism among the ancients. ‘The object,” 
it says severely, “seems to have been 
to send the ball as far as possible with 
the mallet.” Wherefore, I gather that 
we are but reverting to type. 

Yet even in the mincing paragraphs 
of these old records one does detect 
that the earliest croquet, however 
played, had something of its present 
strong hold on those addicted to it. 
Thus Brother Scudder wrote fifty years 
ago in this vein: 

“Tt is the charm of croquet that it 
is so simple that a looker-on may learn 
the cardinal points in a single game 


and yet so perpetually fresh that one 
may see a party that has played all 
the afternoon groping about in the 
dusk and knocking the balls almost at 
random for the sake of one more 
game, or rushing out of doors at the 
first holding-up of a rain storm, clad 
in water-proofs and india rubbers, 
to start the balls on their mazy 
round.” 

Now I do not know whether Charles 
Norris and Kathleen Norris have 
water-proofs or so much as one pair 
of india rubbers between them, but at 
their ranch in California, the croquet 
ground is equipped with huge electrical 
projectors to put an end to this base 
bondage to the sun. And all along the 
Great Neck roads last summer one 
could see rows of cars commandeered 
to fling their light from four direc- 
tions onto the lawn. At one such mad- 
house last August, I was dragged from 
my studies to play in a game that 
started in briskly at 2:30 A. M. 

But it is Mr. Swope who is the true 
zealot. Arriving on the eve of August 
first for the racing season at Saratoga 
last summer and driving at once to 
the Schwartz house where he was to 
be a guest, he paused on his way in 
long enough to discover that the lawn 
would be inadequate for a lawn’s high- 
est function. Therefore his beaming 
host was greeted on the threshold with 
the announcement that, whereas it was 
charming of him to have extended the 
invitation at all, the too hasty accept- 
ance would have to be withdrawn un- 
less Mr. Schwartz could arrange next 
day to take a place with larger 
grounds. Mr. Schwartz moved the 
following morning. 

If this and other anecdotes should 
stir a sleeping passion in any withered 
bosom or even incite young readers to 
a mild curiosity as to what this game 
can be like, announcement is hereby 
firmly made that no inquiry will be 
answered by the oversigned. It will be 
peculiarly futile to ask me where you 
can get such a set as I have described. 
I don’t know. You might bribe some 
cabinet maker to turn out your mal- 
lets, for none good enough is on the 
market now. And any way, a fire iv 
the factory that makes croquet para- 
phernalia created a famine in New 
York last fall which, at this writing, 
has not been relieved. The newspapers, 
although they seemed to have plenty 
of space for items about the French 
debt, the thrush-notes of Marion 
Talley and the candidacy of one Mr. 
Coolidge for some office or other, have 
so vague a notion as to what consti- 
tutes true importance in American life 
that that disastrous blaze was not even 
mentioned. 
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Ged Collar Supporter. Holds semi-soft collars 
in correct form. ‘The bar lying underneath 
against neckband, keeps collar out in_ shape, 
and does not interfere with set of tie. This new 
invention eliminates the pinched down collar 
forcing tie out-of-place. Easy to slip on. 
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We also make the Ged Patent Even Set On 
Collar, and Ged English Close Fitting Collar 
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The Ged Collar Clip is easily put on, by 
placing ends of Clip through buttonhole of collar, 
loop of clip pointing up as shown above. (But- 
tonhole of shirt is not used.) Slip loop up 
under double part of neckband at back of shirt. 

So comfortable you are not aware of having 
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‘Two incomes 
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ci | FORWARD-looking workers 
Joe eB! 


in every sphere—wage earners, 


salaried men, business men, pro- 
fessional men—make it a regu- 
lar practice to invest part of 
present earnings in good bonds. 
In this way they build up a 
second income free from ordi- 
nary hazards and pave the way 


for financial independence. 


May we help you plan a bond 
investment program which has 
independence as its goal? In- 
vestment counsellors in our of- 
fices in more than fifty leading 
cities throughout the country 
stand ready to analyze your 
needs and to suggest suitable 


offerings. 


The National City 
Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
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Motor Car 
: ‘Beauty 


“SIMONIZ is really the 
way to keep every car 
looking new and beau- 
tiful and it brings out 
the rich beauty of Duco 
and the lacquer finishes.” 


The permanence of the 
beautiful luster which 
comes from SIMONIZING 
your Car is easily main- 
tainéd--SIMONIZ is more 
than a mere polish, it 
is the secret of Motor 
Car Beauty. 


ALWAYS 


-SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 


The Great and Glorious Fourth 


(Continued from page 76) 


salty and nose-prickling, the wrappers 
themselves, redolent of the incense of 
the East! 

A morning picture which I fondly 
recall is that of my Uncle Thaddeus 
approaching his window at his regular 
hour of seven, just as a dynamite bomb 
in the end of a fish-pole exploded 
within four feet of the poor old man’s 
face. The shade and his hands flew 
up simultaneously. My brothers and 
I waited not for his denunciations 
which we heard from round the cor- 
ner. For the rest of that day we cau- 
tiously avoided the vicinity of Uncle 
Thaddeus. 

And then the evening, with the fire- 
works which we set off ourselves, 
Waving roman candles in frenzied cir- 
cles, shooting a ball into the window 
of the “blue-room”, ruining Uncle 
Thaddeus’s best suit!, the pinwheels 
that fizzed and refused to go round 
until prodded with such vigor that 
they flew off their nails and spread 
fiery destruction among the Shrieking 
women and children! 

At this point in my musing the 
trolley-car upon which I had been 
leaning slid gently away from my 
forehead. 
ies. The youngsters were still chant- 
ing their refrain in which, with 
saddened heart, I joined: 


I was roused from my rever- 


O, the Fourth of July, 
She aiwt what she used to be, 


used 


Aint what she to be, 


Aint what she used to be 


A new declaration is very obviously 
needed. We have outgrown the old. 
New times, new Among 
the inalienable rights which, to quote 
the old framers, “we hold to be selt- 
evident”, we submit the following 
principles which we believe should 
be embodied in our statutes by due 
process of law. 

Very well, then. 
clare and demand . 

I. That the present Eighteenth 
Amendment be so revised as to permit 
the legal sale and consumption of light 
wines and beer in such quantities as 
can be decorously carried by the in- 
dividual container or consumer thereof 
without spilling, slopping or broad- 
casting of same. 

II. That all tables are free and 
equal and that the number of head- 
waiters in any public dining room, 
supper club shall be 
limited to 10% of the seating capacity 
of each institution and, moreover, 


customs. 


We believe, de- 


restaurant or 


The 


Boston 


that said dignitaries shall at all 
times be accessible to and take notice 
of their patrons without exorbitant 
fee, largess, king’s ransom or other 
extortion. 

III. That the principle of “women 
and children first”, hitherto applicable 
to accidents by sea or land, shall be 
confined thereto and shall not govern 
priority in barber shops, hair dressing 
and tonsorial emporia where the 
right of a man to a shave shall be 
respected. 

IV. That the present tendency 
toward short skirts and long legs shall 
be minimized as a menace toward 
trafic in our thoroughfares and shall 
be rigidly barred on our golf courses 
as imposing too severe a mental 
hazard on those seeking life, 
liberty and the pursuit of lost 
balls. 2 

V. That all social gatherings, din- 
ners, dances, blow-outs or what not 
shall be free from molestation by 
Revenue Agents, armed constabulary 
or superior officers unless present as 
guests and not in an official capac- 
ity. 

VI. That legal censorship in gen- 
eral shall be abolished, leaving the 
character, if any, of books, magazines, 
films, plays, bathing suits and other 
works of art to the conscience, also 
if any, of the people. 

VIL. That a limit shall be placed 
upon the number of guests or members 
admitted to any exclusive dancing club 
equal or not to exceed twice the cubic 
capacity of sante, according the Bureau 
of Standards, Section 3, liquid weight 
and content. 

VIII. That public after-dinner 
speeches shall only be delivered with 
the understanding that listeners thereto 
shall be free to sing, throw bread, 
shoot craps or otherwise divert them- 
selves during the process of said dis- 
courses. 

IX. That artificial flowers in auto- 
motive vehicles shall be restricted to 
bona fide limousines and that orchids 
in a tin touring car shall be punish- 
able by death. 

X. That traffic licenses with name 
plate and tail light, if necessary, shall 
be issued to all pedestrians, permitting 
them to use the thoroughfares without 
fear of aggression from trucks, taxis 
or other motor-driven vehicles. 

We might go on indefinitely, but 
these articles are surely enough to be- 
gin with, a move in the right direction 
for a people who surely need a new 
Declaration of Independence. 


Massacre 


(Continued from page 110) 


vere, when we consider what was done 
to these soldiers as a merciful 
reduction of the penalty which they 
would have suffered, had they been 
illiterate. 

All the accounts of the trial, and 
all the historians dismiss the incident 
curtly. Having prayed and having 
been allowed “the benefit of clergy” 
they were “branded in the hand, in 
open court, and were discharged.” 

I would like to know more about 
it than that. Some of the versions say 


two 


“burnt in the hand”. Was it a farce, 
and done with a cold iron? Probably 
not; punishments were severe in the 
eighteenth century. Were they seri- 
ously disabled, and unfitted for mili- 
tary duty? Was the brand in the form 
of a letter, like the T sometimes 
marked on a thief? What happened 
to them afterwards? There is no au- 
thentic record. I can believe that they 
left, as we know Captain Preston did, 
with no warm feelings of regard for 
the town of Boston. 
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The Millard laun- 
dry test proved 
Wamsutta Percale 
stronger than 24 
leading brands of 
sheeting 
given a test equiv- 
alent to six years’ 
laundering. 


when 


Corner of bedroom in the New York hom 
Harriman. Mrs. Harriman enthusiastically endorses 
the fine qualities of Wamsutta Percale 


ev 


use Wamsutta ‘Percale on all Muy beds. 
because it actually 


saves me money” 


HE woman who said this has great 
wealth, but she also has a keen sense of 
values and likes to feel that she is practis- 
ing true economy in all the buying for her 
household. 
“I was given a big chest of bed linen for 
a wedding present,” she said, “and for many 
years I dressed all my beds in linen. Then 
I discovered that Wamsutta Percale, with 
its fine, soft texture, was more comfortable 
than linen. 
“T also found that Wamsutta Percale 


e of Mrs. John 


Photo by 
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WAMSUTTA MILLS 
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actually saves me money in the time of my 
servants, because it does not wrinkle easily, 
does not collect dampness when my house is 
closed, and it launders more easily than 
linen.” 


Not only in homes of wealth, but in count: 
less households where all expenditures are 
carefully budgeted, Wamsutta Percale has 
proved to be an economical investment. 


A Wamsutta Percale sheet 90” x 108” 
weighs 25% less than the ordinary sheet. 
This means a saving of about one-fourth of 
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Play the 


SILVER 
KING 


“YW PLAY THE KING,” said 

Archie Compston, “for 
the length ther’s in the ball. 
And th’ way it takes a drub- 
bin’ and comes out with a 
whole hide would appeal to 
the soul of a Scotsman! A 
good part o’ golf is mental 
and the King is a breeder of 
golfin’ confidence.” 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 
best of all good golf balls. 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 


Independence and Insularity 


(Continued from page 48) 


and patches and stars and garters, with 
whom the main business of life was 
to be pleasant—a world which began 
to break up with the American Revo- 
lution and was soon wiped out of 
existence by the French. Contrast with 
the smiling, chattering, quizzing 
Garrick, the strange figure of old 
Franklin, now unpowdered, fur cap 
on head, marching sturdily through 
that gay, frivolous world, and, to 
be quite fair, a persona grata with it. 
Yes, but fancy also Franklin at the 
Ziegfeld Follies! Cosmopolitan trav- 
ellers home from New York tell me 
that in its revues'and more elegant 
“speak-easies?, it is now the very 
naughtiest of the world’s pleasure 
cities, far naughtier than Paris or 
Berlin or Bucharest. Thus the whirli- 
gig of time brings in its revenges. 
The same Winter Season (1776-77) 
at Drury Lane that deplored the de- 
parture of our greatest actor welcomed 
also the advent of our greatest com- 
edy, The School for Scandal, It was 
the swan-song of that old aristocratic 
society, an aristocracy just beginning 
to be tempered by the East Indian 
magnates or ‘“nabobs’—~and it was 
brilliantly presented by players deep 
in the old courtly tradition. It has 
been said that no new performer has 
ever appeared in any one of the prin- 
cipal characters that was not inferior 
to the person who acted it originally. 
As we should put it today the first 
cast was the best ever. Was not Charles 
Surface played by “Gentleman” 
Smith and Lady Teazle by the de- 
licious Mrs. Abington, who cajoled 
the old and infirm Johnson out of his 
retirement to go to her benefit and 
who can best be represented to modern 
playgoers as a combination of Marie 
Wilton and Marie Tempest? The 
first night was May 8th; a week later 
Horace Walpole wrote to his friend 
Fred Mason: —“TI have seen Sheridan’s 
new comedy and have liked it better 
than any I have seen since The Pro- 
voked Husband. There isa great deal 
of wit and good situations, but it is 
too long, has two or three bad scenes 
that might easily be omitted” (Pos- 
terity has confirmed the verdict and 
adopted the advice.) “and seemed 
to me to want nature and truth of 
character; but I have not read it, and 
sat too high to hear it well. It is ad- 
mirably acted. Burke has published 
a pamphlet on the American War.” 
The juxtaposition of these two dis- 
parate facts is not without a certain 
piquancy. While Burke was publish- 
ing his pamphlet, Washington was 
waiting, and waiting in vain, for 


Howe to cross the Delaware, and a 
month or so later Burgoyne (himself, 
as students of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
know, a link between the camp and 
the theatre) surrendered at Saratoga. Of 
such parti-coloured strands 1s woven 


“The painted veil that those who 
live call life—” 


Here Washington anxiously wait- 
ing, there Burgoyne ignominiously 
surrendering, elsewhere yet another 
pamphlet on the American War and 
a brilliant crowd enjoying the ad- 
mirable acting of The School’ for 
Scandal! 

About the same time Vergennes, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
was employing a confidential agent 
in the transaction of certain pecuniary 
arrangements with the American Rev- 
olutionary agents. The agent was 
none other than  Pierre-Augustin 
Caron, who subsequently assumed the 
name Beaumarchais and, under it, 
had the obliging foresight to write 
and produce his Barbier de Seville in 
the very annus mirabilis 1 have here 
been trying to celebrate. Interesting 
as a combination—said (though I 
think falsely) to be unusual—a busi- 
ness man and playwright, Beau- 
marchais is still more as a link between 
the American and the French Revo- 
lutions. He helped the fortunes of the 
one (and incidentally his own) with 
funds, by common consent, he paved 
the way for the other. Figaro is said 
to have announced to the expectant 
nations the advent of the New Democ- 
racy and to the Court of France the 
end of all things. I confess this seems 
to me rather high falutin’ talk about 
an impudent, nimble-witted Spanish 
barber. Fortunately, one need not re- 
gard him as a portent to enjoy him 
as a character of comedy. I distrust 
the type of mind that is always dis- 
cerning a “message” and an “epic 
making significance” where the plain 
man is content to find only happy 
invention and humour. Figaro, I sub- 
mit, is no novelty but the crown of a 
long-established tradition—the lineal 
descendant of the impudent slaves of 
Plautus and the valets of Spanish 
comedy. If he made a sort of Declara- 
tion of Independence of his own, that 
was only because only such declara- 
tions are, and have been, made every 
day by human beings with a sense of 
grievance and of the natural rights 
of the individual—and we should be 
“seeking noon at fourteen o’clock” if 
we associated Figaro with a certain 
historical incident at Philadelphia on 
the 4th of July, 1776. 
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ALLEN’S 

FOOT=EASE 
Makes 
Walking a 

Delight 


‘Just a - 
* smile all the while!’ 


OMEN who. suffer 

from painful, tender or 
aching feet, corns or bunions 
are missing many of the joys 
of life. If your feet hurt, you 
can’t enjoy dancing or walk- 
ing, and you lack the poise of [ 
the well-groomed woman. # 


ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE & 
the Antiseptic, Healing Powder | 
for the Feet gives instant relief to 
tired, smarting, swollen, perspir- 
ing feet, painful corns, bunions 
and calluses. Shake ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE into your shoes in 
the morning and walk all day in 
comfort. It takes the friction from 
the shoe and gives immediate re- 
lief to foot fatigue. It is a Toilet 
necessity. Get a package today 
at your drug or department store. 

N ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 

GUT SEH TS O:Ubr nace at 

Roa send it with your name and address to 

e Allen’s FooteKase, Le Roy, N. Y. We will 

send you FRE, a trial package and a Foot= 

Fase Walking Doll. V. F. 

<< 


SSS AS 


No Exercise: 


Absolutely Harmless No Diets: 
> 

EUROPEAN Discovery ! 
LAmakes it atte to re- No Drugs! 


duce weight by nature’s own method of expelling 
fat thru the pores of the skin in a safe and pleasant 
way. Simply dissolve Florazona, a fragrant powder, 
in your bath, stay in for fifteen minutes, and 
ounces of fat actually 


Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything injurious so 
beware of unscrupulous imitations, 
Genuine Florazona was introduced into this country 
in 1919 and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses, 
and thousands of delighted users. No matter what 
you have tried, let Florazona convince you. 14 treat- 
ments cost only $3.50. Sold and recommended by 
Jay Thorpe, New York City and other Dept. Stores, 
also at Beauty Parlors and Better 
Drug Stores, or send check or money 
order direct with coupon below. 
Money-Back 

Guarantee 
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melt and are washed away. 
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This is one of a series of charac- 
ter sketches, by famous artists, mak- 
ing up the Dutchess Anthology of 
Trousers Wearers. The series, in 
leaflet form, may be had upon 
request. Other sketches include: 
“Going on Nineteen” 
in FLANNELS 
“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy 
in KNICKERS 
“Tireless Business Man of 25” 
in SPORT TROUSERS 
“The Head of the Works” 
in BREECHES 
“Young Whipple” 
in DRESS TROUSERS 
“Hair Splitter Evans” 
in WORK TROUSERS 
“That Darn Bennett Kid” 
in BOYS’ GOLF KNICKERS 


UTCHESS - 
9) TROUSER? 
10¢ a Button, $1,2° a Rip 


WARRANTY 
YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 
IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10% 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.22 


Norman 
ae } ] 
hMocstwe ils 


eo NAGe, when Jim gets those new 


kicks next pay day, andif she gives 
him that wide belt for his birth- 
day — hot dog! 


One more year and he'll be voting. 
But there’s at least one person in 
town who has thought of him as a 
real man for some time now. 


That first night he called on her 
wearing the snowy new flannels, 
who should open the door but 
father! Jim winced, expecting 
some of the crude personal remarks 
that the old gentleman fondly 
regards as repartee. 


But Dad didn’t notice the way he 
asked if “S-s-stella” were in, or the 
pinkness around his ears. Dad was 
thinking, “Darned, if the kid don’t 
look nice. I ought to get myself a 
pair o’them ice-cream pants! ” 


“roc. a Button: $1.00 a Rip” originally was just 
a slogan—a homely, but sincere expression to 
the public of honest manufacturing intent. 
Today, the slogan is a monument to a promise 
kept unswervingly for more than forty-six years 
—it is one of the tangible differences between 
Dutchess Trousers and other trousers. 


mn 
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Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE. (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 
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Six out of Eight Played Abroad Sportocasin Shod 


Wwe six of the eight men selected above all other amateurs to 
represent this country in the great English Classic, choose and 
wear SporTocasins in preference to all other golf footwear, there must 
be a reason. You'll know why the minute you start playing in 


“The Different Golf Footgear™ 


FOR SAREE LHE BELLS E RSMO RES 


What they are and what they have done is told 
by ‘* ASportocasin Why”’ and ‘‘Achievements.”’ 
May we send you copies? Merely write to— 


Spikes Made for Dept. V. Made for both 


both Men and = The Sportocasin Co., Yarmouth, Maine re Men and 
Women Women 


No. 213 LS 
Black Veal with 
White Suede, 


Leather Soles with 


No. 211 C 
Natural Veal 
withW hite Suede, 
Crepe Soles 


A400 00000000000 


Tue burning sands of 
the Sahara have nothing | RE 
on the blistering sands 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S 
of the tee box. 


Second Book of Houses 


House & Garden’s Book of architect. There are 600 illus- 


Moral: For clean hands 


Houses is invaluable to anyone 
who is planning to build or re- 
model a home, and interesting 
to everyone who is interested in 
houses. It shows so many dif- 
ferent types of attractive homes, 
that it enables you to know just 
what you want and to convey 
your wants intelligibly to an 


trations—houses, garages, ser- 
vants’ quarters—and plans show- 
ing such architectural details 
as doors, windows, fireplaces, 
closets, stairs, chimneys, etc... . 
It is a beautiful book and makes 
a beautiful present. . . . Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of $4.20, 
personal check or money order. 


t=) al 
Recommended 
by Doctors 


and clean drives, give 
"em a ride off 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 23 West 44th St., New York City Ordinary adjustable garters have 
elasticity only in the single ply. 
Stretch is lost where the webbing is 


doubled. 


Such garters are heedlessly read- 
justed when rubber deteriorates and 
loosens with age. Then there’san un- 
elastic band to retard circulation, to 
cause varicose veins and weak arches. 
That’s why doctors prescribe 


E. Z. GARTERS 


The original wide web. A single ply 
all the way around. Hold your hos- 


ECHOES 
PARIS! 


Reg, Here are two imported Trompettes representing the acme of con- 
v5 tinental smartness as applied to motor cars. 


The Four Tone Automatic Trompette is a beautiful, well constructed 
instrument, which plays automatically a martial air. Its tone is 
absolutely distinctive from any other imported or domestic automo- 
bile signal. Has important anti-tamper lock. Price $38 postpaid. iery securely, yet give wonderful 
L’Auto Trompette single tone horn as in general use throughout flexibility. 
Europe is rapidly being adopted in this country. Price $4.50 postpaid. You'll 
These Trompettes will be appreciated by those who admire smart, 
distinctive motor accessories. Both horns have a bright nickel finish. 
baal These handsome foreign Trompettes are truly wonderful gifts. 

“Fine Things By Mail” Sk 
Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. oo eS 

70 East 45th Street L’Auto Trompette 


é Length 18 inches 
New York City Made in France 


Four Tone Automatic 
Length 27 inches 
Made in France 


Ask for Reddy Tees 
by name. Play the 
yellow or the red. 
Both winners, both 
**Reddy.’? One 
piece, and white 
birch from tip to 


Just stick it in 
the turf and 
S8-h-o-o0-t have months of supreme 
garter comfort from the pair we're 
ready to send you for a half dollar, 
your name and address and calf 
measure, and your dealer’s name. 


The THOMAS P. TAYLOR CO. 
Dept. 7F, Bridgeport, Conn. 
ae 


25¢ FOR A¥BOX OF 18 


The Nieblo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
38 East 23rd Strect, New York, N. Y., 
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Different times, different customs— 


SSS, EX aN aes in dress, as in everything else. The 
v4 best custom at present is to get 
Hickeu Freeman 


CUSTOMIZED CLOTHES 


“evr SuarP— 


ANY of the elements which combine to 
make men’s footwear of genuine dis- 
tinction ar matters of minute detail in de- 
zine, materials and workmanship, It is thru 
careful attention to all of these essential 
details that John Ward Men’s Shoes hav 
achievd their hy place in the preferense of 
men of criticl taste. To wear them is to be 
assured of absolute correctness and ex- 
ceptional servis. 


= Modld with the assurance born of long 
experiense—they ar made by craftsmen of 
the hyest order who take sincere pride in 
further advancing « position of dominanse 


alredy jenerally acknoledjd. 


Dohi’ Nard 
’S SHOES 
GO 


INN Yi < Roehampton 


$11 


e«. NEW YORK . BROOKLYN + NEWARK «+ PHILADELPHIA - BOSTON ~ 
Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City 
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FISHER BODIE 


ECENT developments in the body- 
building industry have only emphasized 
and reinforced the leadership of Fisher. The 
superiorities in design, durability and ap- 
pointment which are attested by the emblem 
—Body by Fisher—are finding in 1926 a 
buyer-acceptance and preference far beyond 
any heretofore registered in Fisher history 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN 


SC SC 


Li NCOLN 


For the growing 
number of people who 
prefer an open car for 
personal use, there is none 
so satisfying nor of more 
unmistakable style than 
the powerful Lincoln 
Sport Roadster with 

body by Locke. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 
Ford Motor Company 
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of pens by this 
white dot 


of a banner year 


Success, inspirited, larB}e-measured success has come to 
the Breen pen with the white dot. Record millions of 
them are now traveling, in American pockets. They are 
in evidence everywhere—for the very Zood reason that 
they have set new standards in pendom. For the first 
time a device has been absolutely guaranteed for a 
lifetime. No cost for repairs. That's faith. And this 
ever-dependable Sheaffer Lifetime* is made of hand- 
some and practically indestructible Radite, which also 
has been a looming, factor in this banner-year success. 


“Lifetime’’ pen, $8.75 — pencil, $4.25 —Lady “Lifetime,” $7.50—guaranteed 
} 


At better stores everywhere 


ff 


HEAFFER'S |. 


PEON 3 sR EEN ea ee ee 


W.A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY 
FORT MADISON, IOWA ‘ ee 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


CONSTANT QUALITY 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIETH AVENUE & 31 = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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The Moment You See This Superb Creation 
You Recognize —As Fine As Money Can Build 


Those who possess Chrysler Imperial 
“80”, those who have experienced its 
superb performance are unanimous in 
acclaiming it the finest of fine cars. 


Justas earlier Chrysler cars transcended 
standards in their own fields so the 
larger Chrysler Imperial “80”—now at 
new lower prices which save you from 
$100 to $400—goes far beyond the pre- 
vious limits of fine car performance. 


After you have experienced the vitality 
and flexibility of the Imperial “80’s” 
92 horse-power with its speed capacity 
of 80 miles and more per hour, the 
most costly of other cars will fail to 
satisfy you. 


The engine is so perfectly balanced and 
so symmetrically designed that it gives 


its glorious sweep of power with instant 
response and vibrationless smoothness. 


When you drive the Chrysler Imperial 
“80” you will be amazed that it rides 
so differently. Spring ends are anchored 
in blocks of live rubber in place of the 
customary metallic shackles. 


There is even no need to think of 
chassis lubrication because of its unique 
and exclusive spring mountings. Lubri- 
cation of spring leaves is eliminated by 
tailored lubricating spring covers. 


Whether you seek sheer brilliancy of 
performance or magic ease of handling, 
orwhether you desire easeful and luxu- 
rious comfort of riding, be assured that 
in this larger Chrysler Imperial “80” 
at new lower prices the highest motor 
car ideal has been reached. 


New low prices giving savings of $100 to $400—Eight body styles priced from $2495 to $3595 f. 0. b. Detroit. 


; mperial ‘ow 
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| |i LIGHT WEIGHT Schoble Mello-Felt for sport 
|i and semi-formal wear. Favored by well-dressed 
men. Sold by most fine hatters everywhere. 


| SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 


Seven to forty dollars 
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MEN’S 
FOOTWEAR 


By the Foremo. Ms 
English and American 


eNakers 


Tues most com- 
plete presentation of 
smart town and country 
models by Alan McAfee 
i of London — exclusive 
in New York with 
Saks-lT*ifth Avenue. 


! SIXTH FLOOR 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 


McAFEE town oxford in tan 
Russia calfskin with perforated 
traight tip. Medium or full 


toe . . F 18.00 and 25.00 
McAFEE lf oxford, mocca- 
in style with rubber studded 
sole and heel —in tan grained 
Galiskin (a. (ss scen) « 125008 


Wuire buckskin sports oxford 
in wing tip model with ta 

black trim, rubber or leather 
Sole A wel «ea x, 0200 
Mc AFte riding boot . bench- 
made over a custom last cf 
uperior Russia calfskin with 
lightly full calf for the Amer- 
ican horseman . .  . = 50.00 
Wuite buckskin oxford, suit- 
able for golf, tennis or country 
wear, with black or tan saddle, 
made withrubber bottom. 10.00 
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Nee you have turned these 


pages to now discover this: 


Ath 
x Number 284 
sk THE SEASON’S SMARTEST 
ey MEN’S SOCK 
cee ALL PHOENIX 
3¢ AND ALL SILK 
hI) only 
= 75 cents a pair 


ra Color is “the thing’ in men’s 
hosiery just now. Therefore 
Sail rich are the colorings and 
<(( choice ate the patterns of this 
= | rematkable number 284, a high 


ais 
Va 


Semroe 


Phoenix achievement. It is 
made of pure Japanese silk, 
id with the extra mileage foot, tipt- 
Sui toe and tipt-heel—all clever 
SI reinforcements to give it extra 

( long miles of strenuous wear. 
Men’s stores and departments 
NC of the better sort sell it. 


See 
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Five out of eight 


N the recent address delivered by Mrs. Chase, 

the editor of Vogue, before the Style Com- 
mittee of the National Boot and Shoe Manu- 
facturers’ Association and summarized in a 
subsequent Vogue Shoe Bulletin, 5 out of 8 day- 
time models illustrated for the autumn were 
recommended in kid, in whole or in part. 


This confirms what Vici has always claimed— 
that the enormous favour accorded to kid during 
the spring and summer of 1926 is no mere fad. 
Kid has reached the foremost place in the shoe 
mode by virtue of its smartness, its adaptability 
and the fact that women instinctively feel it 
appropriate for any daytime occasion. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


O)he rightness 


of Viei Colours 


Vici kid colours have been chosen to blend orcontrast 
with every smart shade in the costume mode. Vici 
Parchemin, Vici Cream, Vici Sudan provide an ex- 
quisite sliding scale in the ivory-beige range for the 
light but warm-toned summer costume colours. Vici 
Crystal Grey is perfect for the greys, the blues, the 
orchid tones. Vici Cochin is the ideal brown forsport. 
- .- From sunrise to sunset, there is always a Vici shoe, 


[ook for the Lueky 
CHorseshoe 


The Vici Lucky Horseshoe, stamped inside your shoe, 
means that the colour is right—that the quality could 
not be improved—that the manufacturer who designed 
the lines of the shoe and the retailer who purchased 
the model can be depended on to appreciate your 
standpoint as a smart woman who knows the mode 
and demands the best...Let your summer shoes of 
Vici kid develop into a year-round habit! 


To put your best foot foremost 
—put them both in Vici kid! 


MADE omy BY 
ROBT HFOERDERERINC, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Cl kid 
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WAN ERY Ai: 


The New Idea 
in Men’s Hosiery 


~ invisibly reinforced 
all over 


The area which has because of the invisible 


always been neglected all-over reinforcement 
and is neglected no made possible by the 


longer— discovery of Bi-Spinning 


T’S all very well to have hosiery 
protected at toe and heel—but 
what of instep and leg? When a hole 
appears above the shoe-top, the world 
knows it! 


Bi-Spinning, an amazing new process, 
by doubly strengthening every thread, 
invisibly reinforces Trufab hosiery all 
over—producing longer wear, greater 
beauty. 


Men who see them, buy them—and 
wear them many months beyond their 
expectations. In the newest colors and 
patterns of the season—smart, trim, 
colorfast—and fully guaranteed, Bi- 
Spun Trufab socks are an unusual 
value at prices ranging from 


B50 10 in 


Crimax Hosrery Mitts 
Gfounded 1902 ATHENS, GEORGIA 
New York Office : 366 Broadway 


L5usab 


Smart Trufab hosiery is available in 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


all good shops—tor every occasion, 
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COUNTING THE KNOWING ONES 


Ro turned triumphantly to Ann, as they viewed the pas- Peter was becoming peevish. “Would you mind explain- 


sersby from the point of vantage of their Boulevard table. 
“That makes two for me and one for you,” she said. 


ing your conversation?” he asked. ‘There hasn’t been an 
intelligible remark passed at this table except by me.” 


“What are you counting,” inquired Peter languidly, 
“srandmothers dressed as flappers?” 

His question passed unnoticed as Ann said indignantly, 
“Why, Rose, you’re forgetting that stunning French 
widow I pointed out at the Ritz yesterday.” 

“Oh, if you’re going back to yesterday, how about the 
Russian actress I discovered on the steamer?” 


Rose apologized. “Sorry, old thing, but Ann and I have 
been counting the women in Paris who are wearing 
Pedemode shoes.”’ 

“How can you tell—do you pick up their feet?’’ was 
Peter’s bewildered query. 


“How can you tell a man has an English tailor, silly, 
asked Ann scathingly, “you just kzow, don’t your” 


Patent leather and suede com- 
bine with chic to fashion this 
slender oxford, 


The reptile trim is effectively 


placed in this smartly new tedemode 


ee Shoes for Women 


Clhe Tédemode Shops 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Memphis de Goldsmith & Sons Co. NEW YORK 570 FIFTH AVE. Ruchinond Seymour Sycle 
Milwaukee Gaypan a>, Virmond (a. Salt Lake City Walker Bros, D-G Co. 
Newark L. Bamberger & Co. CHICAGO 76 E. MADISON ST. eae ot UREA 

oe San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. 
New York L. Livingston ’ 6 ’ rN eh eT eee 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co. BOSTON 300 BOYLSTON ST. po ane even t Hote ae op 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co. GREVELAND 1708 EUCLID AVE. a Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Pittsburgh Toledo Lauber’s 
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Joseph Horne Co. 


GROSSMAN, 


LIN IG 9 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In the matter of neckwear, this 
is a good rule to remember: 

Follow fashion. But never— 
no, never—be lured into over: 
reaching the fashion. 

Wear the cravat which af- 
fords a smart presentation of the 
mode—the cravat whose mate- 


rial and color and design all 
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show a feeling for the appropri- 


ate on the part of the maker. 
This Cheney Bengaline illus- 
trates the point. The pattern is a 
check, largely blue, with silver gray 
figures in the center of the checks. 
The cloth has a worsted fill, supple 
yet heavy, with a pronounced rib, 


and is durable and handsome. 
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Today a man is offered greater latitude in submit to dull “standardization”. Nor is it 
his selection of formal wear. necessary to question the propriety or the 

The variety of interesting models made correctness of so doing—if the garments 
by Roberts-Wicks invite an expression of bear the Roberts-Wicks label. Roberts- 
individuality. It is no longer necessary to Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


Pobek | S-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 


12 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Y garments have 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 
Chin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck & Chin .. 3.50 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 
es Anklets, per pair - - 
Extra’ High. 4 = s 
Stockings, per pair - 


$7.00 
9.00 
12.00 


Made in either light or 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
\ limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and | 
trim appear- 
ance. Relieve 
swelling, vari 
cose veins and 
rheumatism 


Man’s Reducing PTO Mp Eva 


Belt with coutil Send ankleand 
back - - $9.00 
All Rubber 14.00 calf measure. 


Warning: do not send money in cn 
envelope: send check or money order. 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 


Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South rith St. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago: mes Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar, 1112 Loew's State Bldg, 


with ® 
Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 


in your bath 


ay 7 : 
=—————4 4\ | 
No Exercise; No Diets; No Drugs! 
c (NOTHING INTERNAL) 
EU ROPEAN Discovery males it possible to re- 
duce weight in a safe and pleasant way by nature’s 
own method of expelling fat thru the pores of the 
skin. Simply dissolve Florazona, a fragrant powder, 
in your bath, stay in for fifteen minutes, and 
ounces of fat actually melt and are washed away. 


Flo=-Ra-=-Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything injurious so 
beware of unscrupulous imitations. 

Genuine Florazona was introduced into this ecuntry in 
1919 and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses, and 
thousands of delighted users who testify to re- 
duction of from 8 to 15 lbs in 2 weeks. No matter 
what you have tried, let Florazona convince you. 
14 treatments cost only $3.50. Sold and recom- 
mended by Jay Thorpe, New York City and other 
Dept. Stores, also at Beauty Parlors and Drug 
Stores, or send check or money order direct with 
coupon’ below. 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Florazona Corp., Suite MI, 100 5th Ave., N.Y. C. 


T enclose $3.50 for two weeks’ Florazona treat- 
ment (14 baths). If I do not reduce with 
this treatment you will refund my money. 


| people of breeding and_ tradition. 


| formation. 


aut ee a 


SHOPPER 
Arts & Crafts | 


HERALDRY. YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS authenticated 
et Library of Congress, emblazoned in colors, and 
framed size 8 x 10. $10.00. Address, Bert Force, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


Croydon Inn, 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 


>" 


Loe m 


ELA ip py 
(= eeele 
A reference directory of untform adver- 


lisements classified for the convenience of 
the reader. Advertising rales upon request 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 


Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 


VANITY FAIR 


RS GUIDE 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So, Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN. 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chie Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 


PF. A. Stokes Company, 443-4th Avenue, New York 


Institute, Dept. 16, 225 West 34th Street, New York 


SOLOBID—The new solitaire game based on Auction 
Bridge. Willimprove your auction. Instruction sheets 
$1.00 ppd. Money backif not satisfied. Solobid Pub. 
Co., 315 Union Trust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Hair Goods 


players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 Blouses, Bags and Accessories 

WHITEHEAD’S COMPLETE AUCTION Bree 

by the one authority. to whom other experts , 

concede first place. Everything that the be- Graphology—Cont. Perfumes 

WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZED 1926 LAWS | YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED by your hand: 

WITH E NE E »y you - 

The greatest Auction book yet written. Price | writing. Learn the truth about yourself and friends. AOE rene SEO BLENDED 
.50 at all bookshops or from the following, | Mail sample of handwriting and tcn cents. Ritecraft press your personality. ach odeur creatéd in 


your presence. No stock perfumes used—You have 
the privilege of scenting different perfumes and 
making personal choice. ‘To assure absolute privacy, 
telephone for special appointment. Nayan, Par- 
fumerie Armin Degener, 389 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Telephone, Ashland - 0186-0187 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 


RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES & Bou- 
quets, subtle, alluring,intoxicating fragrances, $5 up. 
Batikha Magic Beauty Cream & Lotion, $2up. Orders 
filled. Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72d St., N. Y. 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture. 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only_at my one address, 

50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. Booklet 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician. This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street 
Philadel;hia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut Street 


MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 
Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
| Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless, Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 Past 49th Street, New York 


Books 


eradi- 


Hair & Scalp Treatments 


Permanent Hair Wave 


LOSS OF HAIR—Don't fear baldness, New 
growths of hair stimulated. Alopecia, dandruff, 
cczema relieved-—by a noted European Hair Spe- 
cialist. Women treated. Satisfaction assured. 
Examination free. Call D. R. Roman—342 West 
23rd Street, New York City, New York. . Hours 
Mornings 10—12,_ Afternoons 8—8. ‘Telephone 
Watkins 4532. One_ visit will convince you 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, Without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. _Address 

590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your tyne. 
586-5th Ave. (het. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at_once. ddress 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 


BECHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New | 


York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 


Stationery 
HAMMERMILL Ripple Finish ANNOUNCEMENTS 
with Baronial  LUnveloves. 13 - colors. Size 
when folded 4% x 5%. Printed four sides 
any color of ink. Two  hundred_ fifty sets 
at $15.50, Five hundred sets at $19.60. Ona 
thousand sets at $25.75. Add 5% for postage. 


Excess will be refunded. Address The Piper Shop 
Studios, 116 Main S‘rcet, Orange, New Jersey 


Miscellaneous 


FAVORITE DINNER TABLE TOPIC, Louis 
Bromfield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for all who follow the work of our thinking young 
writers. $2.50 at bookshops. Stokes, Publisher 
ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE 
We bring the service of the city bookshon wherever 
your vacation may take you. Send for book Notes No. 8. 
Post-Box Book Service, 15 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 
VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
Postpaid Pan) 


Address Vogue, 21 West 44th Street, N. 
Cigarettes 
MIDI CINQ. An unusual perfumed intinction for 


cigarettes. Clears cigarettes & makes smoking more 
delightful, Non-injurious $3. At Smart Shops & Dept. 
Stores. Midi Cinq. 117 East 57th Street, N.Y.C. 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York Tel. Murray Hill 3068 
THIN-U REDUCING CREAM—No Dieting; no 
Invercising ; Stainless; Greaseless; Harmless; Van- 
ishing immedlately. 8 Oz. Jar $3.75. Prepaid. Special 
Price to Dealers. Thin-U Company, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Furs 


ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order your furs 
direct from where the fur is trapped. Old Ivory 
Beads—Indian Curios of all kinds. Write for in- 
Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns, Blouses Made-to-Order 


HAND-WOVEN SWEATER BLOUSES, all white or 
with colored border. On approval, $15.00, with skit 
length $30.00. Other weavings. Wholesale business 
solicited. Helen Cramp, Santa Fé, New Mexico 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 


furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Graphology 


Understand Yourself & Others. Handwriting scientifi- 
cally analyzed. Send written page & $1. for list of domi- 
nant characteristics & talents—or $5 for complete anal- 
ysis. Scio, Petrus Stuyvesant Club, 129 E.10th St., N.Y. 
WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy ‘‘Hand-Reading 
Today’, by Ethel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars;.etc. $1.00. Write for free 
description. Stokes Co., 443-4th Avenue, N. Y. City 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 
houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stucco and colour, 
tall pillared Southern ones—all as the best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays. 192 
rages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to build. 
Interesting. Practical. Beautiful. Convenient. 
$4.00 from your hookseller, or $4.20 by mail 
from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 


VOGUE’S BOOK 


OF 


ETIQUETTE 


The reasons for good 
manners, and therules 
and customs which 
families of breeding 
and tradition observe 
today in social inter- 
course, 530 pp. $4. 


Order from 


VOGUE 
21 West 41th Street 
New York City 


FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY 
is found in the finest homes throughout the world. 
Monogram or address li':e engraving, raised letters 
in black, blue, jade green or white, grey, buff or 
blue suede vellum paper, 100 Folded sheets & en- 
velones $2.00. Tuxedo linen paner $2.50. Remit with 
order, sent Ppd. in a week, Fifth Ave. Stationers, 
Dept. V 500-5th Ave., N. Y. Samples on request 


$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money, A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion avthority for $7.00; regular 
tate $5.00 a year. A saving of $3.00. Just send 
your order to Dent. A, Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 


Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Exclusive pool, expert instruction, Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St., N, Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8440 


Unusual Gifts 


Extraordinary objects from the European art centres, 
and unusual novelties exclusive to my own studio, 
will gladden the heart of the connoisseur. Rena 
Rosenthal, 520 Mad. Ave., nr. 53rd St., New York 


JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY. One 
can have only admiration for this year’s newest 
and most attractive creation. Pearlastics. A 
garter of shimmering silk set with pearls, 
DISTINGUISHED, MODERN, SMART AS TEA 
at the Ritz. Indestructible, opalescent. All shades. 
Order yours now. Number 102 set with two 
strands of pearls $3.00. Number 104 set with 
three strands of pearls $5.00. Send a _ pair 
to a_ friend. Address money order or check 
to Namiot, Incorporated. 132 Nassau_ Street, 
New York City, N. Y. Patented May 12, 1925 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 


just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker. 224 pages of fine rooms that you'll 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 


room—an outline of period fur- 
to select and _ how to 


schemes for each 
niture—portfolios of how 
make curtains, lampshades, slip covers, fixtures— 
portfolios of good interiors from fine houses— 
lists of decorators, All_ this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from 
House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut 
VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vogue, including all Vogue Patterns, $2 yr., 
$3 for 2 yrs. Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reascnable prices. | Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 38.11 St., Richmond, Va. 


One Refined Wemen in exch locality is offered by 
The Condé Nast Publications, an opportunity to make 
money in an agreeable way, If interested, write 
Mr. John Ramsey, Condé Nast Publ., Greenwich, Ct. 
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NEW YORK—Girls 


The Gardner School 
{1 East Sist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof 
building. College  prepara- 
tory, academic, secretarial 
and Post-graduate courses, 
Music, Riding, swimming, 


tennis, 70th year. 


Miss Eltinge 
Miss Masland } Principals 


@ Cie Cem ceo Cw cis [8 


SCOVILLE SCH2°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School 
Racing Central Park and the Art Museun. 
Academie and Advanced Courses. Intensivo 
College Preparation. Unsurpassed Recrea- 
tional Opportunities, Address 

MISS ROSA B. CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 
1006 Fifth Avenuc, New York City 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post Grapuatr Courses, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, English, Drama, Secretarial. Parts Home 
of Schoolemphasizes Travel, Arts, Langunges, Address 


Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 


Wr OUNT Tarrytown-cn- | 
MARYM Hudson, N. Y. 
Courses—Four Years College, Two-Year 
Finishing, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial, Gymnasium, Swimming- 


pool, Miding, Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave.. 
New York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother. 


Hishland Manor 


Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
Grades. Junior College Special Courses. Must 
Travel Abroad. Eugene H. Lehman, Director 
Tarrytown- on- Hudson New York Box 108 


Cen Che Castle 


ol Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
ee 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. NewYork 


School of the Holy Child 


SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: 


The KNOX jini 


A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


INTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 
CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 


HEALTHEUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Mother Superior 


Riding, Rowing, Tennis, Field Sports 
Skating, Skiing, Mid-Winter Carnival 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russet. Houcnron 


Box F Cooperstown, New York 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


LASELL SEMINARY 


Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— 
ten miles from Boston, 80 acres, 15 buildings. 
Acomplete course on the care and management of 
the home and family. Unusual training in music 
with concertwork. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic Ex- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics, Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding afeature, BkIt. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
148 Woadland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses. 123rd year. 


A SCHOOL FOR 
DAUGHTER 


SEED 


Schools for girls involve not just History, Mathematics, 


and Latin. Real preparation means more than passing the 
college entrance examinations. A girl should finish her 


schooling equipped with charm and graciousness. 


It is a great advantage for your daughter to receive her 
preparation along with other girls of good family—some 


of whom will be her friends for life. 


A school should be selected with the greatest care. Parents 
must consider the future acquaintances of their daughters. 
What of them—their morals—their parentage — their 
social standards? And the school itself 


—the faculty —the 


must be considered 
buildings—the food—the equip- 
ment. There are so many things to look into, one 


cannot begin too early to investigate. 


Perhaps you will find the school that interests you, de- 


scribed in these pages. If not, our Educational Bureau is 


prepared to give you information about hundreds of 


schools it has personally investigated. 


, 
This is a service to our readers. 
There will be no charge or ob- 
ligation—either now or later. 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Vogue Vanity Fair House & Garden 


23 West 44th Street New York City 


NEW ENG L AND— Girls 


N :W ENG LAND— Girls 


One hour from New York. 
of country. Tour residences, schoolhouse, gym- 
. Prepares for all colleges, 


Dramatics, Outdoor life, Horse- 
back riding. Catalog, 


Margaret R. niremdtiniger, A.B., 
Vassar. Vida Hunt Francis, A.B., 
Smith, Principals, Norwalk, Conn. 


CHOATE 


A Country School ia a Model Town 
For Girls from 6 


Special Emphasis on College Prepar ation 
and Outdoor Life. 
Augusta Choate, Vassar, Principal 


1600 Beacon Street 


Your letter of inquiry to The Condé Nast Educa- 
tional Bureau will receive the attention of a college- 
trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Iair 
in the solution of their school problems, 


House in the ince es 
} NORTON, MASS. 


A country school for girls, located 30 miles 
from Boston, College preparatory courses 
with intensive work for examinations. 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- 
structors. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15, 


MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


Girls from all parts 


courses, Dietion and 


SCHOOL 


COORD acne Cue kne THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
A school for girls established in 1877 
offering a four year college prepara- 
tory course and special courses, 
Students accepted for final year of in- 
tensive college preparation. Well 
equipped gymnasium, 
Opposite Smith College Campus 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal 


Brookline, Mass. 


} inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Ho’ 


Sor Girls 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


One hour from New York. 
In the country. Ample 
grounds for outdoor sports. 
College Preparatory, 
General and Academic 
Courses. Special emphasis 
on intensive review for 
college preparation. Junior 
College Courses for Post- 
graduates with 
on completion of two-year 
Music, Art, 


Secretarial 


diploma 


courses in 
Drama and 
work. 


Headmistress; ELIZABETH L. ELY 


Associate Headmistress: 
Edith Chapin Craven, A.B., Bryn Mawr 


NORTHAMPTOW 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Preparatory for Smith and other Colleges, Intensive 
Course tor High School Graduates, Outdoor Sports, 


School Aug. and Sept. for Tutoring for Examina- 
tions, Address Secretary, Box D, Northampton, Mass. 


OWARD SEMINARY 


14th year \ famous old New isngland coun- 
try school for Girls. 25 miles from Boston 
College preparation, Household Arts and Secre- 


tarial Accredited Mr. and Mrs. Geo. W. 
emerson, Prin., 73 Howard St., W. Bridgewater, Mass 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


Yor Girls. College Preparatory Music, Art, Cul- 
tural Courses. One Year Tutoring for College T 


manship, Dr, and Mrs. John MacDufie, Spring fleld, 


Mass, 


E \STERN ATL +N TIC- Girls 


MARC UM SCH@L 


\ Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 
tarial Studies, All Sports—Riding. 
For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
| Head of School 


Mrs. Edith Hatcher Hareum, B.L. 
B.P.. Principal 


Mrs 


May Willis, 


Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 
On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 
New York. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ACADEMIC 

Music Art Athletics 

Miss HARRIET LARNED HUN1 

Principal 


PENN HALL 


Wor girls. Academic and college preparatory, 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean Cit 
eampus, All modern buildings. Modery ates, 
For catalog address Frank S, Magill, A.M., Head- 
master, Box S Chambersburg, Pa. 


Junior 
acre 


Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL 
A Country Scuoot NEAR NEW York 
College Preparation, General Courses, Outdoor Sports 
ORANGE New Jersey 
aoe Sareea Courses 


A RDE vera Can 
SchooL4r Girls ouadee aMvertstheyear round 


For catalog address 
Anno Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewood, N. J. 


Bishopthorpe Manor 


Home Economies, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression. Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. 
Mr, & Mrs. C, N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Colles fe Preparatory 


14 


SOUTHERN—Girls 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys | 


SCHOOLS -ABROAD— Boys 


VANITY FAIK 


C O- EDUCATIONAL 


WARD- BELMONT 


For Ginrts anv Youna Women 
An Accredited Junior College 
and High School 

Reservations for the 1926-27 
should be made as soon as possible to in 
sure entrance, 

Thorough academic course, 
advantages In) Music, Wxpression, Art, 
Physical Training, Efome Meonomies and 
Secretarial Outdoor sports, New gymna- 
sium, swimming pool and bowling alley, 
References required, Booklets on request, 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, 


session 


Consorvatory 


Tonn, 


Seas as nye yaya renctsare un aE 


M fanc ch SOuLESE 


OF MUSIC 


Shenandoah Valley, 

of the mustoal art 
physical training, expression, 
Special Courses offered tn academics 

New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, 
sive campus Swimming pool, gymnasium, 
and horseback riding, 

Catalog on request, We offer 
academies and music to girls under 
special form 

14th session opens Sepiember oth 

MANCH COLLEGE OF MUS 
Park Box F, Staunton, 


i Pull courses 


Beautihr 
branches 


In the 
in all 
dancing, 
art and 


exten 
golf 


spectal courses in 


14. Write for 


1c 
Va. 


Address, 
College 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 


National Park Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
Noar Nation's Capital tn 90 
acre estate, ‘Two-year Juntor 
College with speclal emphasis 


on musie, art, expression, 
home economies, secretarial 
training Four-year course 
in college preparatton for 
younger girls Exceptional 
equipment includes swimming 
pool and gymnasium, All 
snorts Horseback riding 


Eight charming club-houses 
References required, Catalog 
Address The Registrar, Box 
197, Forest Glen, Maryland, 
JAMES E, AMENT, Ph.D, 


Classteal | 
languages, | 


| 


The “Villa” President 
FAIRMO SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 
27th year, Two year Junior College and Preparatory 
courses, Also College courses in Seeretarial Science, 
Domestic Science, Music, ete,  Bdueational advan= 
tages of tional Capital Wor catalog address 


FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109SST,, Washington, D, ©, 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


Happy, healthful 
Heautiful estate, 
county advantages 

leglate and High 

College Preparatory 
Science, Sec arial Scelence, 
Art, Ixpression, Address the 


school-days, 
with city 
Junior Col- 
School forms, 

Household 
Musie, 


on 
and 


Secretury, Box F. Oakcrest, Washington,D.C, 


WESTERN—Girls 


Lindenwood College 


Standard college for young women, Two and four 
year courses Accredited, Conservatory advantages 


50 minutes from St, Louis, 100th anniversary year, 
Every modern facility, Catalog 
J. L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Ma, 


When writing to these schools or camps 
it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 


NEW YORK—Boys 


Lake Placid Club School 
For Boys In the Adirondacks 
Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation, 
College preparation in 6 forms, For discriminating 
parents who desire. the best in Education, Kn- 
vironment and Health 
Ira A, Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club, 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
Colloge Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses, 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For ¢ ‘atalog address 


Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohonk Lake, New York 
EEKSKILL Rexceny 


Endowed, 5 modern fireproof buildings, 
and Pool, Senior Upper-House, Separate school 
for younger boys, For catalog address:—The 


Principals, Box F, Pookskill- on- Hudson, N Y, 


‘The STORM KING School 


Roemer The STONE SCHOOL — Established NET 


New Gym 


A Progressive College Preparatory School. 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life, 
ALVAN E. DUERR. Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


50 miles 
Catalog. 
N.Y. 


SoU IT HERN—Boy s 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Amortea 
Preparing for Government Academies, 
Business, Superb discipling ary training, Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, B.S., Pres., Box Z (Kable Sta.), Staunton, Va. 


STAUNTO! 


One of the most distinguished schools in 


Universities, 


| Jonn G.Houn,Ph,D,, 


| logs J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, ILL, 


Midway — between 
Philadelphia — and 
Baltimore on a 
lofty highland over- 
looking the — pic- 
turesque Susque- 
hanna River, 

A nationally- 
known preparatory 
Beautiful grounds, 
190-acre campus, Modern build- 
ings and best, equipment, Large, 
comfortable dormitories, with sins 
gle room for each student. 

A faculty of specialists, Small 
classes, A of Advanced 
Commerce open to boys who have 
completed two years of high-school, 
Separate department for younger 
with special instructors, 
All athletics featured and super- 


school for boys. 


course 


boys, 


vised, —track, golf, tennis, foot- 

ball, Gymnasium, large swim- 
ming pool and golf course. 
Catalog upon request, 

MURRAY PEABODY BRUSH, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Maryland 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 
One hundred and four 
years of service 
Separate preparatory school 
CHARLES E. HYATT 
President 


Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
In the open bill country, LL miles north of Phitadel- 
phia, Complete equipment, Sentor and duntor Sehools 
Ms M.A. (Yalo), Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


R. Hyde, 


ALL colleg 
B.A, F. 
Box $0, Swarthmore, 


ation for 
Edward R. Robbins, 
Write for Catalog 


HUN 2° PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa 
wition for College Examinations 

NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old 
105 Stockton St.,Princeton, Nod. 


State age of boy, 
H. Somerville, B.S, 
Pa, 


WESTERN—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


Non- Military 
Boys, 


Academy for 
Catae 


Preparatory 
Athletes, Endowed 


College 
Near Chicago, All 


MILITARY 


ULVERS ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuekeo) 
Prepares for any college, Sroall classes, Unsurpassed 
equipment, Catalog, President's Offloe, Culver, Ind, 


"HORPE for BOYS 


— to 16. “ACCREDITED ACADEMY," 
“Character first.’ On Lake, near Chicaro, 
Semi-military, Athletlos, CATALOG of: 
Thorpe Academy, Box Vy. Lake Forest, I 


N 


children, if you haven't 
important 


. ees) 
question isnt one 


Tonn Bobicnimerp, AM 


already 
that 


Chaleau 

| ? : 

| De Bures 
Bures, par Villennes, 
Seine et Oise, France 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
PREPARATION 


ORAL earnestness, 

sportsmanship, | 
scholarship. Competent | 
teachers. Visits to Paris 
museums, classic 
opera. Stone buildings, 
central heat, modern 
plumbing. Infirmary, 
' Science laboratory, Man- 
ual training. Water Sports. 
Exceptional athletic equip- 
ment, Boys accompanied 
from New York. 


stage, 


[SRA SAREE: TTT Tre 


Prospectus 
P. HOPKINS, Ph.B.,M.A. 


MCT 


SCHOOLS ABROAD 


Miss Barr 


Languages, 


Girls 


y's Foreign School forGirls 
Tr OREROr ITALY 
Art, Musie, Collexe Prep, Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing, Historie Tours, Lower 
Sehool for younger givis October to Jane 
Address The Seoretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass, 


LA BELLE FRANCE 


Ecole pour Jounes Filles 


\ home for girls in Mrance; academic studies, art, 


tausto and language with careful home training, 
Wor appointinent write 
Mmo. Tiranoff, 9 Hill Street, Rye, N.Y. 
NEW ENGLAND—Boys 


ROXBURY 


A special type of boarding school 


Thorough College preparation for the Individual 
Sound tnstwuetion by the tutorial method 


High record of eMelenoy on College Matrance 
Wraminations, Classes United to five, 

All athlotios under wall 
Shoriff, Headmaster, 


Known coaches 
Cheshire, Connecticut 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


Wor 


A. F. 


boys, Modern methods, Superb equipment, 


Campbell Hall jor Juniors 
AU. MITCHELL, Director, Box 'T, Billerica, Mass. 


DeWilt He bber School 


Clinton tor Boys 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 


sCorron Sr, Nigewton,M Ass, 


OW is the time—with scarcely six weeks until the open- 


ing of school—when you gust choose the school for your 


But this 
lightly. 


made your decision, 


should be settled 


Consult the high grade schools listed in these pages; or, if you 
wish, state your problems to the school experts of the 


CONDE N.: 
23 West ddth Street 


sT 


EDUCATIONAL 


BUREAU 
New York City 


CLEVE 
. PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


| Bstablished 1911, Co-Mducational, Day and Eve- 
| ning classes in High School subjects, Fall term 
| begins Sept, 18th. Write for catalogue. 

| D. W. Hopkins, Prin,, 219 Ulmer Bidg., Cleveland, 0 


ND 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 
"SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 

for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
THealthfulsurroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 

x Litchfield, Connecticut 


Birch Wathen School 


modern day school for boys and girls 


1H0 West 94th Street 
147 and 149 West 98rd Street New York City 


BENTLEY SCHOOL 


145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK 
A progressive day school for limited number of boys 
and girls, from four to twelve, 
All-day program, 9-4. 
Turther inforindion, upon request, 


E xc E PTION AL CHILDREN 


ceF REER SAO0L 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment permits intimate care, 9 miles 
from Boston, Miss Cora’ E. Morse, Principal 
St Park Cirete, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


Gsdan Halls!" 


carefully selec ted ehil- 
dren of retarded de- 

velopment. Benutiful estate, 

Sympathetic, expert training and care, 


Homolike atmosphere. 
Miss Aanes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa. 


Catalog 
THE WOODS’ SCGHOOL 
Kor Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15, 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa, 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


For Children whose Progress has been Retarded 
Separate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Children, 
Aeadomie and vocational courses, Special instrnetion, 
Write Holena T, Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 


UDENT. RES SIDENCES —Girls 


Ars. Boswell’ 8 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

‘A Home Away from Home" for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York, Open 

all year, Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh Year. 


Telephone Susquehanna 7653 


DO YOU WANT a school for your daughter 
where she will be properly prepared to 
enter college? There are excellent schools 
of this type all over the country—just 
write The Condé Nast Edueational Bureau. 


GIRLS’ CAMP 


ALOHA CLUB 


A CAMP FOR OLDER GIRLS 
AND YOUNG WOMEN 
All sports. Crafts, Horseback riding, 
Excellent golf. Address Mrs. E. L. 
Maat 77 Addington Road, Brookline, 
ass. 


SEC ‘CRETARI AL 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 
A school of unusual character and distinctive 
purpose, Now York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 Marlboro Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 
Residence School in Boston 


PHYSIC AL EDUCATION 


The Sargent School "hysii3) 


Pounded 1881 by Dr. D. A, Sargent 
TRoaklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


GRACE G. GERARD 


THE PINE ART OF JLU-JTTSU 
Scientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street. New York City 


1926 


AUGUST, 


FINE ARTS 


DRAMATICS 


Winter Term—52nd Year 
of the 


ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W. 57th St. 
New York 
The League announces a course 
of lectures on Composition and 


Illustration to be given by eight 


distinguished artists among 
whom are included: 
Henry Raleigh * Wallace Morgan 
Frederic R. Gruger » John Sloan 
Other classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Graphic Arts. 


Write for Catalog V 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Senutiful group of buildings now under constructlon 
will be ready for opening of next Iegular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000, 
equipment. Write for catalogue, 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS. 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture. Mlus- 
tration, Advertising Illustration and Costume 
Design under the instruction of s'ceessful mod- 
ern artists, Catalogue on Request 

7008 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 
& 
THOMAS FURLONG 


will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 


3 Washington Square North 
New York City, N. Y 


OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass, 


\ MASTER INSTITUTE |: 


Bocklet. 


Modern 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institu 
tion for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
| Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 


. 
Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describes all Courses 
Room 262 “H" CARNEGIE HALL 


from 


New York 


‘ 
Edith Coburn Noyes School 
Oral English 


Analysis and Interpretation of 
erature, Voice, Diction, 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Character Education 


Lit- 


Drama 


Eprrn Conurn Noyes, Principal 
symphony Chambers Boston, Ma 


Enroll now for the fall term of the 
John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only schoo! in America where all branches 

of theatrical art are included in the curriculum 
opera comique and musical 

and costume designing, stage direction 

play writing, dancing of all 
Apply to registration aflices, 

58th St., New York 
Plaza 4524 


Drama, 
scenk 
und managenent, 

| types, fencing, ete 
128-130 East 

Pheno 


comedy 


| TECHNIQUE of 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fitth Avenue, New York 
Summer Courses 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stake Mechantes, 


Play Construction and Directing, ete, ‘Two-year eoturse 

Special classes, Connected with Stuart Walker's com- 

panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc Catalog, 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 
Richard Boleslavsky, Director 
nncunces the opening of the Fall Term of it 


mn URAMATI Cc EPT. on October 4, 1926 

OPN TTEO | ARTS! ic jeratien sraie Elisaterh Bingiow Exes 

MUSIC— PAINTING — SCULPTURE | Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA Cl Ss | — 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTUR S| Have you realized how many good schools 

310 Riverside Drive (cor. 103rd St.) New York, N.Y. | there are west of the Mississippi’ They are 

} well equipped, beautifully located and very 

fine in academic standing. Why not write 


APPLIED ARTS 


costume AIG in de ex 


eee cuales ae lee 
browns ies 


597-599 fifth avenue, lew york 


MISS BLANCHE REDDY ,ER. 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Nine Months Winter Course | 
All phases from elementary lojullmasteryo/ 
costume design and illustration are taughtin 
shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions, | 
Saturday AdultandChildren’sClasses 
Our sales depariment disposes of student 
work. Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the course. 
Ethel Traphagen 
200 West 57th St. New York 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses, 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House, 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prospectus 
Address P. 0. Box 148, Boston (Copley Station), Mass, 


McDowell Dressmaking & MillinerySchoo! 


Designing Individual Instruction in Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Dressmaking Also for Personal Use. Day ane 
: Evening Classes, No branches, 
Pattern-cutting Call_ or Write for Particulars, 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New York 


GOLF 


to The Condé Nast Educational Bureau about 
them, mentioning the location desired, the 
age of the child and the amount of tuition 
you wish to pay? Our services are for 
your convenience and without obligation 


DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


kieking, limbering, 


Acrobatics, 


dancing, 
reducing, 


“The real thing with no frills.’ 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 


DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success."* 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 


SCHOOL of DANCING 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ 
Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
DE REVUELT STUDIOS 
If West 86th St., N. Y. 
Classes evenings, ‘Tango, Fox Trot, 
Waltz, Charleston, ‘Open (10-10) 
Trial 2 lessons $5, 
Schuyler 9631 


PREPARE FOR GOLF SEASON 


Expert instruction given by well known profes- 
sionals. Open daily 8 a.m, to 10 p.m, 
Hand-made clubs and accessories. 

Albert G. Elphick & Co., Inc. 

135 W. 72nd St., New York Trafalgar 2712 


DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Intensive Summer Courses beginning July 
Fifth. Short Evening Courses Always Open, 

Mabel C. Shawn, Manager—327 W, 28th St.. N.Y. 


TOWN HOUSES 


planned by House & Garden’ s 
Second Book of Interiors 


Next month, every drapery and furniture depart- 
ment will be a boiling maelstrom, every decorator 
a frantic loon. The wise woman plans her autumn 
decorating now, with a long glass clinking at her 
elbow. Shops now, in the cool of the morning, from 
fresh stocks, Places her order now, to get precedence 
next month, And begins by buying House & Garden’s 
Second Book of Interiors, full of suggestions. ~ 


For instance, do you think formal Are you furnishing a tiny pied-a-terre 
dining rooms have to be stodgily Vic in town? ... Do you need to ar 
torian? Look at this! Plaster walls range about a million books? . 

tinted orange colour, woodwork Would you like merely to replace old 


orange and henna, hangings of peony fashioned electrical fixtures with dis 


velvet, blinds of glazed chintz. Exotic? tinguished new ones? 
Ah, but effective! . 
the chaste and classical Adam? You've 
a farmhouse erving aloud for stone- 
flagged floors and old Windsors? 
House & Garden’s Second Book of 
Interiors shows a dozen types. 


- You prefer House & Garden tells you about all 
these things and many, many more, 
Langing from, a dozen colour schemes 
for hedrooms to the way to 


grand piano. 


pose a 


In addition, photographs ot the work 

For instance, would you like to see of the best decorators, a list of their 

Elsie de Wolfe’s own living room? 

. . The panelled room that Maxfield 

Parrish did himself? . . . Have you a 

collector’s bibelots to with 
vet display with pride? 


House & Garden’ s 
Second Book of Interiors 
$5, net 


At fine hookstores everywhere, 


a bibliography, a list of 
And all 


this for Ss—less than the cost of a 


addresses, 
catalogues for decorators. 
house luncheon for two, or a pair of theatre 


safety tickets. 


or by mail from House & 
Garden. Postage 20¢ more. 


700 illustrations 220 pages 


HOUSE & GARDEN, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


OO For 


Second Book of Interiors. 


: : ars ‘ 
enclosed please send me copies of House & Garden's 


copy 
Namesixcis 


Address.... 
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SUPER- 
QUALITY: 


COLLARS 


he new collars are unltke anything ever offered. 
The fabric is new. It makes a softly flextble 
collar that 25 starched. 

They have the very desirable appearance of 
linen, the feel of softest silk, and a degree of dur- 
ability heretofore unknown in collars. They are the 
best in collars, best if you seek comfort, best af you 
are economical, decidedly best if you like style. 


a each 3 for $].00 
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|| THE- FAMILIAR: PHRASE 


AS GOOD AS 
BUICK 


SUGGESTS THAT YOU 
SEE AND DRIVE THE CAR 
THAT OTHERS USE AS A 
STANDARD OF COMPARISON 
BEFORE YOU SPEND YOUR 
MONEY 


“ee 


patnonwaminest 


of 1S Sen 


~more can not be said 


» uch a lucky little lady 


Happy little hands reach out in ecstasy... big brown 
eyes, enraptured, opened wide . . . round little mouths 
gasp ““Oh-o-o-o!” 

That our precious ones may know beauty from baby- 
hood let all our gifts be beautiful, valuable, useful for- 
ever—treasures of genuine Sterling Silver; nothing less. 


No finer gifts can be given or received than gifts of - 
Sterling. They are exquisite—they are real—marked 
“Sterling” because solid silver through and through. 
True indications of good taste—possessions worthy of 
lasting appreciation. 


STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


Major Israel Foster, famous patriot of 
1812, in giving this Sterling Silver Por- 
ringer to his baby daughter knew that early 
association with beautiful things is the very 
Foundation of good taste. As in 1812 so 
in 1926 Sterling remains the epitome of 
all things beautiful and fine. Such Ster- 
ling awaits you at your jeweler’s. 


Sterling Silver looks like nothing but itself. Through and through it 
is but one metal—solid silver—therefore marked “STERLING”. 


Piiaeeevy ol OOrPERITOD 


in which the design and materials no longer outlast the Finish 
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DuPont Duco marks the period 
of an Enduring Furniture Finish 


—) 


Loday she asks — 
“Ts it finished with DUCO?” 


qt HE first, swift, ap praising glance 
that a prudent buyer gives a piece 
of furniture now crystallizes into the 
question: “Is it finished with Duco?” 
For only in the positive answer to 
this question rests the full and com- 
plete assurance that she is purchasing 
beauty that will endurethrough months 
and years of service in her home. | 


‘The modern woman has learned that 
Duco marks a new epoch—a new 
period in furniture—in which thefragile 
finishes of other days are fast being 
discarded in favor of the modern finish 
—durable, beautiful DUCO. 


‘Is it any wonder she challenges use- 
less worry and endless care with the 


question: “Isit finished with DUCO?” 


Finished with 
o UNIND ® 


Pee cer INO PCr ROE 


Send for de luxe book 
“Furniture, Yesterday and Today” 


Every home lover should possess this 64-page book 
written by one of the foremust authorities on furniture, 
Julius F, Gayler, R. A., Member, American Ins 
of Architects. Profusely illustrated from furniture in the 
American Wing, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, and other sources. Send money order, check or 
stamps for soc, to k. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, , Inc., 
Box N, Parlin, N. J. 
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Correct Autumn Styles 


Your Haberdasher is now Concentrating on New Designs 


HIS is the busy time of the year for the well-dressed chap; clothiers are 

offering him new fabrics and colors in topcoats and suits; hatters are 
introducing new headgear—and haberdashers are showing newest cravats and 
hose. Smartest of the smart are the new McCallum men’s hose in silk or silk 
mixtures with swanky yet conservative new designs. And just now you can 
find the fullest stocks to choose from, the widest range of colors, the complet- 
est variety of patterns and weaves and textures from the sheerest of dress 


socks to the stoutest of sport hose, in color combinations to match or harmo: 
nize with your new fall clothes. All McCallum socks are full-fashioned, which 
means that they give that perfect fit and have that comfortable feeling in- 
dispensable to good dressing. Ask your haberdasher to show this interesting 
new line of autumn hosiery. If he does not carry them, write to the McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Massachusetts, and you will be informed 
where you can see a complete line of this smart new hosiery. 


THE 


VANITY FAIR 


CALIFORNIA 


Coronado Beach 


Coronado. American plan. Racing at 
Tia Juana. Land, bay or ocean sports. Costume Balls. 
Nightly entertainment. Mel S. Wright, Manager. 


Del Monte 


Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
it resembles a sumptuous country club 


Hotel del 


Del 
with a 
ience, 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Cruz 

On a wonderful beach, in a most 
scenic beauty, and out- 
interesting pamphlet. 


Casa Del 
favored locality 
door recreation. 


Rey. 
for climate, 
Write for 


COLORADO 
Brook Forest 


Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet in the 
Mountains Altitude 8000 feet. Riding 
Address, Kdwin I’. Welz, 


CONNECTICUT 


New London 


Hotel. A family resort 
and culture. One of the finest seaside 
America, All outdoor sports available. 

Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore 
Luxurious estate. Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Gavage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 

Oswegatchie House and Cottages, at Waterford. 
Select family resort, Salt water bathing. Tennis, 
golf and dancing. IE. W. Manwaring, Prop, 


Pine Orchard 


Sheldon House and Bungalows on the 
Long Island Sound, All outdoor sports. 
May to October, Txeclusive patronage. 


Rocky 
horses. 


Griswold 


hotels in 


Shore of 
Open from 


Woodmont 
Anderson Towers. Directly on Long Island Sound. 
Accessible to Yale, Highest University references. 
Transient and Season Guests, All Summer Sports. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, 
fhetween the White House and Dupont Circle. 
wiagnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital, 


GEORGIA 


Augusta 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Hctel. 


midway 
Most 


A distinguished new 


hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region. Donald Ross 
18 hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, boating. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 


out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 

Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 


Jackson Park’s 640 acres at 56th Street. 


MAINE 

Ogunquit 
Cliff House and Cottages, by the sea. All shore 
sports, Ocean view from every room, Booklets 


upon request, 


Sparkhawk Hall. Finest summer 
Beautiful bathing beach. Write for 
Goodenough, Manager, 


Poland Spring 


Poland Spring House, 


resort on coast, 


Maine’s Foremost Resort, 


open June to Oct. MANSION HOUSE, Always 
open. J&xcellent 18 hole golf. 
Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 


friends meet friends enroute, ‘and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. Wuropean Plan, 
South Casco 
Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 
eabins. American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 
sports, Excellent motoring. Season April to November, 


York Cliffs 


Passaconaway inn. Overlooking the Atlantic Ocean, 


Cape Neddick harbor and river, Golf, swimming, 
boating, fishing and dancing. Excellent service. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 
_ The Lord Jeffrey. A real New England Inn, 
featuring ‘treme UTS y and absolute comfort. 
Open all y L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 
Benucdaten 
Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 
retinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
food, Main route to White Mountains. Golf. 
Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


ind artistic surroundings, Ixcellent cuisine. 


of refinement | 


folder. J. IK. | 


But will your 
Not if you go by 


hotels listed on these pages. 
to us. 


address 
New York City. 


Our 


venience. 
44th Street, 


Your First Vacation in a Long Time! 


You are thrilled with anticipation of a few weeks at last, when you 
can forget the cares of ordinary life and really enjoy yourself. 


the wrong route, arrive 
convention—and are forced to stay at an unpleasant hotel. 

A simple way to avoid such troublesome details 1s to write to the 
If you wish 
We'd be glad even, to make all arrangements for you. 
is, we’d appreciate the privilege of adding to your pleasure ind con- 
is the Condé Nast Travel Bureau, 23 West 


at a bad ume—during a 


further information, write 
Fact 


MASSACHUSETTS (Cont.) 
Boston (Cont.) 


Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
Avenue. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Duxbury 


Powder Point Hall. Select 
Seashore and country combined. 
Write for booklet. 


family patronage, 
All summer sports, 


Lenox 
Curtis Hotel in the Berkshires, golf, swimming, 
tennis, saddle horses. Booklet and auto maps on 
request. 


Marblehead 


New Fountain Inn, The finest location on the 
North Shore. Directly on the ocean. Summer sports. 
Write for booklet. JI, I’. Anderson, Prop, 


New Bedford 


New Bedford Hotel. Overlooking Buzzards Bay. A 
charming, modern, fireproof hotel, located at the gate- 
way to the delightful quaintness of historic Cape Cod, 


Rockport 


Turks Head Inn. Directly on the ocean. All 
facilities for comfort and enjoyment. Golf and all 
other summer sports. 

Stockbridge 

Red Lion Inn. Heaton Hall. Two finely ap- 
pointed Hotels in the Berkshires. Golf and all 
sports. Booklet and map on request. 


Swampscott 


New Ocean House. J.ocation endowed with beauti- 
ful natural scenery. Seven good golf clubs within 
radius of few miles. Sea Bathing. Unevcelled cuisine. 


Templeton 


One cf the most beautiful hotels 


Templeton tnn. t i 
125 rooms, 75 with private baths, 


in New England. 


1500 ft. above sea level. Outdoor sports. Dancing. 
Winchendon 
Toy Town Tavern. 18 hole Donald Ross Golf 


Course. Mother Goose dining room. Saddle horses, 
Swimming Pool, Orchestra. Pine Wooded Tra 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Tuxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Wasily accessible to Minnesota’s 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bethlehem (White Mountains) 
Columbia Hotel. A modern and pleasantly located 


mountain hotel, specializing in hospitality, good 

food, cleanliness, and practical service. Golf. Booklet, 
Gorham 

Mt. Madison House. Inthe White Mountains. Golf, 


tennis, music, dancing, mountain climbing. Hot and 


cold running water or private bath in each room. 
Hanover 

The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. Ele- 
vator and modern appointments. Golf, tennis, 
saddle horses. 

Lake Sunapee 

Soo-Nipi Park Lodge and Cottages. Overlooking 

the lake and mountains. Hlevation 1200 feet. All 


summer sports. Booklet on request. 


Portsmouth 


Rockingham Hotel. Finest hotel East of Boston. 
Don't fail to visit Old Portsmouth. Write for 
folder, Rockingham Hotel Company. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE (Cont.) 
Portsmouth (Cont.) 


The Wentworth, by the sea. The de luxe resort 
hotel of the North Atlantic coast. Season June 24 
to September 13. John P. Tilton Manager. 

Walpole 

Walpole Inn. A modern house with comfortable 
accommodations for permanent and transient guest. 
Situated in a beautiful old New England town. 


Whitefield 


Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October. 
Outdoors, every opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine. Charming appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Sea Bright 


Peninsula House. Nearest ocean resort to N. Y. C. De- 
lightful location, private beach, tennis, golf. Commut - 
ing by Sandy Hook Steamers, rail or motor. M. E. Burke. 


NEW YORK 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 


Thousand Island House, situated amidst sixty miles 
of picturesque islands—‘'The Venice of America”’ 
Golf, tennis, swimming, etc. Send for booklet. 


Bellport, Long Island 


The Bell Inn. A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports, Week- 
end and permanent guests. 

Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tial hotel. xcellent location. Refined clientele. 
All reasonable amusements. Golf available. 


East Aurora 


The Roycroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request, 


Lake George (Bolton Landing) 


Sagamore Club Hotel. J.ocated on largest, most 
picturesque island in beautiful Lake George. Excel- 
lent cuisine, Golf. Allrecreationsl facilities. Booklet. 


Lake Placid 


White Face Inn. One of the most charmingly 
located hotels in the Adirondack reg:on. Wxclusive 
appointments and clientele. All outdoor sports. 


New York City 

Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn Heighis. A delightful 
roof garden for dinner parties, high in the air, 
cool; atfording a fine view of the city. 

Hotel Laurelton, 147 West 55th St. Ideal location. 
Near Seventh Ave. Away from noises of traffic, yet 
in heart of city. Subway at door. Reasonable rates. 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. ‘The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 


Restaurant Elysée one Mast 56th Street, in New 
York’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon andl 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 4 minutes 
from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square. 
Clark St. Express Station in Hotel. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Wifth 
off Broadway. <A hotel of quiet dignity, 
favored by women traveling without escort. 

The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 
Nesidential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue, The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 

The Touraine. 9 1. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an_ exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Town House Hotel, 71 (Central Park West. An 
exclusive hotel on the West Side, Overlooking 
Central Park at 67th Street. 


Street just 
much 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 


Saranac Lake 


_ Saranac Inn. A summer resort on beautiful Upper 
Saranac Lake, Adirondacks. Cottages for rent. 
Superb 18-hole championship golf. 


Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. 
International Highway. 


Unique Adirondack resort on 
Steam heated. Golf, saddie 


horses, tennis, boating, fishing. 
Syracuse 
Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 


spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible. 


White House Inn catering to those who prefer | 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weekly rates. 

OHIO 
Columbus 

The Neil House. Now the leading hotel, opposite 
the State Capito}, offers unexcelled facilities to 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 

TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Paso del Norte, Il] Paso’s Finest, Western 


hospitality. Golfing. 365 days every year. Jive 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. 
VERMONT 
Manchester 
Equinox House, Eqwanok Country Club. New 18 


hole golf course under construction, 
horses. <A, E, Martin, Manager. 


Old Bennington 


Catamount Tavern. In the Green Mountains. An 
exclusive hotel with delightfully beautiful interiors, 
Each room or suite equipped with private bath. Golf. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


bathing, saddle 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily sociul eve- 
nings Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 
CANADA 
Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies tntire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Cliften. :The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 


New Brunswick 


The Algonquin at St. Andrews by the Sea. Com- 
fortable amidst luxurious surroundings. Two or- 
chestras. Swimming, fishing, horseback riding, golf, 


Quebec, Quebec 


The Chateau Frontenac supplements the winter 


sport season by providing the ideal headquarters— 
a hotel of metropolitan standard and comfort. 
FRANCE 
Evian 


Hotel Royal et Splendide. 
Carlton Hotels Group, London. 


Affiliated to the Ritz- 
Managing Directeur: 


Henry mery. 18 hole golf. 
Paris 
Hotel Continental. One of the chief centers of 
American life in Paris. Luxurious. Every com- 
fort. Renowned cuisine. 
INMANIENS 
Genoa 
Grand Hotel Miramare. A real American hotel 
in Genoa. Magnificent view of the bay. Garden- 
garage. IE. del Gatto, Manager. 
Lido 
Grand Hotel des Bains. Wirst rate hotel, situated 
on the sea coast. Luxurious but unpretentious. 
All facilities for the guests’ enjoyment. 


Grand Hotel Lido. Open throughout the year. 
Excellent situation near steamer landing. Cool, re- 
freshing, and delightfully suited to family life. 

Hotel Villa Regina. Here one may delight in the 
privileges of a private home. Lovely location be- 
tween the lagoon and the sea. Select clientele. 


Naples 


Excelsior Hotel Maison de luxe. 
fort and sumptuous furnishing. 
and easily accessible. 


A model of com- 
Unique situation 
Open all year. 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 
Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands, 
folder, Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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IRAYMOND-WHITCOMB | 


CRUISE 


The only cruise to add the Far South 
to the Farthest East 


Sailing from New York, October 14, 1926 ~ from Los Angeles, October 29 
from Sen Francisco, October 31 ~ ‘Rates, $2250 & upward 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB have once more planned a ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE that adds the 
Antipodes to the Orient—that visits Australia & New Zealand as well as Japan, China & other countries of Asia. 
This is exclusively a RAYMOND-WHITCOMS route & the cruise program is the most complete and alluring 
ever devised ~~ There are visits to all 6 continents; to 21 countries or colonies; to 60 cities G famous places — 
Japan, with its ancient temples & its flowers; China, with its seething cities, the most fantastic in the world; 
quaint Korea, the Hermit Kingdom; India, with its relics of old emperors & its shrines & pilgrims; the great 
Australasian cities (Sydney, Melbourne, Perth, Auckland, Wellington & Hobart); New Zealand’s spectacular fjords 
(Milford, Bligh & George Sounds), the Maori Country, Rotorua & the wonderful Geyser Land in North Island; the 
Philippines; Java; New Guinea; Ceylon; Egypt; Greece; Italy & France. 


Few travelers go Round the World more than once 6 it is the aim 
of RAYMOND-WHITCOMB to include in this Cruise as much of the 
world as it is possible to visit 1a a single journey of reasonable length 


This is the only Cruise to visit every country at its best season & then to reach Europe in time for Spring Travel. 


On the 20,000 ton “Carinthia” the newest Cunard liner—designed especially for cruising G without question, 
the finest Cruise-Ship in the world today ~~ This Cruise is limited to four hundred passengers. 


Send for the Booklet —““ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE” 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISE ~ ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New York, January 29,1927 & returning April 1 
It covers the entire continent in the 2 months that are usually required to see a scant half ~~ It visits the great cities — Rio 
de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo & Santiago — the Straits of Magellan & the towering Andes — the Indian Country of the 
West Coast — piduresque old Lima & the mysterious Inca Ruins in Peru ~~ Truly a wonderful opportunity really to see South 
America ~= On the popular Cunard liner “Laconia,”’ Rates, $975 & upward ~~ Send for the booklet — Round South America. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Company 


Executive Offices: 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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VANITY FAIR 


I Moon Magic 
this pipes 7 


Make this year’s vacation differ- 
ent! Come to Hawaii—and ‘come in 
Autumn. 


Autumn days are wonderful for 
golf, tennis, hiking, sightseeing at the 
great Volcano, shopping trips; Au- 
tumn nights scented with rare tropi- 
cal perfume—musical with crooning 
Hawaiian voices blending across the 
waters from outrigger canoes. Moon- 
light swims in warm, caressing surf. 
Beach parties, dancing, motor rides 
along the Pa/i. 


Easy 

Five or six days of restful loafing, 
deck-games, dancing, entertainments, 
steaming across the blue Pacific, and 
you’re there! Save another week for 
the homeward trip and spend all the 
rest in colorful Hawaii. Autumn’s 
the time of the dashing polo matches, 
Hawaiian regatta, horse-racing, na- 
tive water sports and contests. Plan 
to come early and see it all. 


Inexpensive 

$400 to $500 is enough to take 
you all the way from the Pacific 
Coast to Hawaii and back, including 
all traveling, hotel, sightseeing and 
incidental expenses for a four or five 
weeks’ round trip. Sail from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver ; your own travel or ticket 
agent can book you direct from home. 
No passports needed. See him for in- 
formation and illustrated booklets, or 


217 MCCANN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
346 ForT STREET, HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S. A, 


—and Rollo won his lady 


Mase this afternoon—by preference, of course—no 
less than four engraved invitations to dinner having been 
refused or ignored by him. Yet his dinner need not be a 
solitary one, as a lady,—ravishing, angelic, cultivated and 
blonde—is even now awaiting a call from him at her bou- 
doir telephone. But the vexing question is WHERE TO 
DINE? Where can a man of so much breeding, so much 
talent, so much charm, find in New York a background 
really suitable or fit? In Paris, of course, there would be 
Laurant’s or the Café de Paris, or Henri’s, but in New 
York? No! There is no perfect bourne. No blissful haven, 
But, lo, Heavens—an idea! An inspired idea. The Perfect 


Place at last looms before his tortured mind. A place high 
in the air: cool; a thousand lights stretching out beneath 
it; the great city at his feet and all of Europe lying there 
in the offing. 


And music, too, and pretty women, and 
a Lucullian feast and, best of all, dancing in the cool night 
air. Where, in New York, you ask, is there such an earthly 
Paradise. Where indeed but on the 


Marine Roof of the Hotel Bossert 
BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 


Telephone Main 8100 for Reservations 


Ship Ahoy! 


REATHE deeply the sharp tang of the sea. Look long at the 

proud white ship—sun on her smooth white sides, her glistening rails, 
Where’s she bound? ... Round the world!...You ache to go... 
Why don’t your 
Come aboard. We’ll shove off shortly, bound for strange places with 
strange names and stranger sights . . . bazaars of ivory, silk, enamel, 
of nubian baskets and rugs made of the skins of blue monkeys.... 
And all the time we’ll live in the luxury afforded by the best of mod- 
ern hotels. We’ll eat delicious food served in a handsomely furnished 
salon... dance to the music of an excellent orchestra...make new 
friends... pace the decks in the cool moonlight, bask in the sun. 


The arrangements? Just write to the Travel Bureau. 
They'll give you all the details. There's no obligation 


THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


Vogue Vanity Fair House &3 Garden 
23 West 44th Street New York City 
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NEW YORK 


ANDBOSTON 
Teh 


ArtHur L. Race if 
mAnacine ovnecton/ 


THE PLAZA 


Faco Stemay Presoenr 
Jonm D. Owen Masaces 


New ue 


DOCG) 
+ Che 


Lake Shore Drive and 
Upper Michigan Ave, 


CHICAGO 


Under THE BLacksronE Management 


e 


HEN in Paris, make your 

W ieee at the offices 
of C.C. Drake et Cie, 11 Rue de Cas- 
tiglione. Helpful services ate ex- 
tended both to the first-time visitor 
and seasoned European Traveler. 

qotikene nee 

Tue Drake Foreign Travel De- 
partment is most unusual. You 


will want to know about it before 
you goabroad. Write THz Draxz, 
Chicago. 


For Hire 


Don’t bring your car to New York. 
Avoid the responsibility by pee 
a Rolls-Royce. Uniformed chauf- 
feurs with thorough knowledge of 
city, clubs, hotels and theatres. 
Cars available any time to go any dis- 
tance. Write for Booklet D for rates. 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING CO. 
Queensboro Plaza, New York 
Telephone Stillwell 7100 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CuNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at rates 
including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


62 DAYS, $600 to $1700 


MEDITERRANEAN 


s s “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 29 


23rd cruise, including Madeira, Lisbon, 
Spain (Madrid-Cordova-Granada), Al- 
giers, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Con- 


stantinople, 15 days Palestine and 
Egypt, Italy, the Riviera. Europe stop- 
overs. 


7th ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
Jan. 19; 121 days, $1,250 to $2,900. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 


home. 
Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort, 8 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 


Rates and booklet on application. 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 


best shops. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


WHITEFACE INN 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Open until Oct. 


One of the most charmingly located hotels in the 
Adirondacks. Exclusive in its appointments and 
clientele. Delightfully home-like. All water and 
land recreations. Music and dancing. 


J.J. SWEENEY, Manager 
Whiteface-on-Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Winter: Highland Park Hotel Aiken, S. G. 
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Cunard S.S. Scyruia’ 


Zt —mnual Guise de Luxe 


View of the Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromées fr 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 


: 5 : | 

A Ulli le LaAKe | 

O Limited to 400 Guests | 
| 

Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Palermo, | 

} 

| 


Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, Constantinople, 
Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


pin grande 


The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Meditet | 


ranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In ever) (LAKE MAGGIORE 
respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin | 
Prearranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest Spend a holiday at the luxurious 

hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height 


of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Grand Hotel et des [les Borromees 


On Lake Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands—It 
offers the gayest of holidays and the loveliest of situations, with 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. ““Aquitania”, “Mauretania”, 
Berengaria”, or any Cunard Line Steamer _ + ‘a 


Full information on request, Early reservation ad He \ e" { 
\ ed q 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


Luxury Cruises tothe 


West Indies 
by Luxurious 
“S.S. Veendam’’. 
Sailings: Jan., Feb. 


: . . Soa Ke re ie . 
€ ‘ I or golf, tennis nternational tournaments 
very opportunity for gol tennis (int t t t ), 


reenter. (Est. 1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York “a SR fishing, motor-boat racing, bathing, fétes, regattas, 
in cooperation with Philadelphia: 1529 Locust St. Boston: 33 Devonshire St. ee horse races, balls, etc. 
Holland-America Los Angeles: At Bank of America 


ine, 


| 
San Francisco: 58? Market St. a Booklets from: Compagnia Italiana Grandi Alberghi-Venesia | 
Paris Cairo London ~ : = Sel 


ere 1s not 
time to do every- 
thing at Virginia 
Hot Springs 


at these hotels 


Gor? None better. 
Horseback riding, lawn 
bowls, tennis, salt and 
fresh water fishing, bil- 
liards, pool, dancing— 
name your recreation. 


Chief Justice Taft says: 
“The air there exhilarates 
like champagne, without 
the effect of the morning 
after.’ 


Genial companionship, /)\ 
too. The Manoir Riche- | 
lieu and Hotel Tadousac 
are famous hotels on the 
lower St. Lawrence, visited 
by notable people. 

lowing: 


. Fe 110 West 42nd St., N.Y. 


iy <a i y) \\ YB, 
TT : 2 Joun O. Eva is, Manager, 

) h erin Oa < Manoir Richelieu, Pointe-au-Pic, Que. 
R.B. Kay, Manager, 
Hotel Tadousac, Tadousac, Que. 
or 
9 Victoria Square, Montreal, 

Canada 


*) For information, rates and hand- 
somely illustrated booklets,com- 
municate with any of the fol- 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. é 


Su Hot Springs Virginia 


oe SES 
MANOIR RICHELIEU 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES Special summer rates on request 
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Prov k No, SOUS is in lace 
and georgette, and so 1s 
Frock No, 8604, with tight 
hip and full front. Frock 
No, 8606, an excellent 
choice for the large woman, 
makes its point with crépe 


satin and fringe 


8605 8604. 


8606 


BUY ON A RISING MARKET! 


Vogue 


Shows 


the Smart 


Woman how to Avotd the 
Extravagance of Mistakes 


Hy woman who spends money wisely on her clothes 
is the Woman who never buys a mode that’s going—- 
or one that’s coming too fast. ‘The mode that’s going 
will be gone before her dress is worn out. So will the mode 
that reaches its peak too quickly, because it will be over- 


and killed, 


popularized, reproduced in cheap copies, 


‘The mode to buy is the one that is on the up grade, and 
worn by the right people. 


Vogue mirrors these women, follows them as they move 
from place to place, chronicles their fads, sketches their 
clothes. Every bit of Vogue’s experience goes, not only into 
the magazines where you can read and look at it, but into 
Vogue Patterns where it’s turned into tissue paper and slipped 
into a little grey envelope. Vogue Patterns are not made 
for the average woman. She would think them too advanced, 
as Well as too expensive. ‘They’re made for the woman who 
wants to look like the chic Parisienne, the smart New Yorker, 
no matter where she lives. 


Vogue Patterns are gifted with almost the power to talk. 
Because the envelopes have cutting charts on their faces and 
fitting charts on their backs. If there’s any new little trick 
in the dress, it will be explained clearly in a detail sketch; if 
there’s any point to guard, it will be marked with a danger 
signal. Such advice from any good dressmaker would be 
worth paying for; but, from Vogue, it’s worth its weight 
ten times over in the worry it removes from your mind. No 
wonder you feel “dressed by Paris” 
last, and gazing in the long frank mirror that has never told 
a lie! 


when you’re through at 


Why don’t you go to the nearest Vogue Pattern store today 
and ask to see the Vogue Fashion Bi-Monthly that shows 
all the Vogue Patterns, as well as the coloured sketches from 
New York, developed in the store’s own fabrics? Consult 
the Vogue Pattern saleswoman, too. She knows many things 
about lines that are good for certain types of figures, and 
which patterns are simple enough for the amateur. 


Vogue Pattern Designs for the current month are on sale at all leading stores 
in the United States, and at the offices of Vogue here and abroad listed opposite: 
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The low-placed flounce and 
the shoulder flower (pattern 
included) give interest to 
Frock No. 8608. Bolero and 
shirring are the secrets of 
No. 8607. The bertha with 
the cape back is exemplified 
in No. 8609 


y 3 
é 
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8608 


8607 8609 


FACING TOWARD THE AUTUMN 


Fabrics and Colours For 
Summer that will be good 
till December arrives 


OW’S the time for all smart women to cease facing 

springward, where the mode came from, and look 

autumnward, where it’s going to land. All the dresses 
bought now—even the late summer dresses—should be 
planned with fall colours in mind, fall fabrics, fall lines. 
All of them ought to be just as appropriate under a fur coat 
as they are with a big hat and an electric fan... . 


Look at the six figures on these pages and decide which of 
them is you... . Are you the lady in georgette and lace, with 
the new tiered effect and that interesting droop toward the 
back in the way the tiers are cut? You might choose mustard 
colour if it’s becoming—quite new, that shade. . . . Or are 
you the woman next to her who has declared in favour of the 
tight hip, the bloused waist, the full skirt, the puff sleeve in 
Chanel red georgette? 


But perhaps there’s too much of you for either of these 
dresses. “Then look well at the frock in crépe satin and 
fringe—one of the best models there is for a large woman, 


and ever so smart. Make it in dark blue or black and be 
happy over the compliments you'll get. 


The woman at the left in the second group has the new 
flounce, placed very low. She loves green and has her frock 
made in semi-sheer crépe. The flower on her shoulder is 
of the fabric, and a pattern for it goes with the dress. 


“Boleros are good—and so young!” Says Figure Number 
Five, ‘and if you’ve plenty of shirring, you’re better still.” 
“Berthas are as smart as boleros,”” number Six says calmly, 
“and, personally, I prefer them. Mine goes to the most in- 
teresting sort of point in back, giving a cape effect in semi- 
sheer crépe, in midnight blue. Think how much use Pll 
get out of this dress!” 


Six dresses. Don’t you see one you can’t do without? Or 
two? Or four? ... Wise woman! Vogue, New York and 
Paris fortune teller, prophesies for you a successful season— 
if you act at once! 


New York City, 19 West 44th St....Chicago, 15 North Jefferson St....San Fran- 
cisco, 523 Mission St.... Toronto, 70 Bond St.... London, England, Aldwych House 


All illustrations copyright by Vogue. 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
hoe jor Men, 


Years of careful attention to the tastes and wishes of gentle- 
_ men have revealed to us the essentials of high grade footwear. 
Through refinements of detail in designing and superior skill _ 
of workmanship, combined with genuine quality of mate: 
» tials, we have achieved unusual style distinction. a 
You will find a Johnston & Murphy shoe for every occa- 
sion—“The Nation’s Best.” - a 


Johnston & Murphy . : ce 
Newark, N. J. ea a 


Westchester-Biltmore Country Club 


Tactons Golf Shoes in tan, shod 
with rubber disc soles. Designed — 
for comfort, fit and style. 


AUGUST, 1926 


American sportsmen have worn Merton Caps for years. Tailored from fine rweeds, 
cheviots and linens they provide, with knickers to match, the correct ensemble for 
every sports occasion. Varsity Cap above, soft tweed $3.50. Knickers to match $13.50. 


At the better dealers or write us if they cannot supply you. Booklet on request. 


CHARLES S. MERTON & CO , 210 FIFTH AVE , NEW YORK 


REG US PAT OFR 


When a tire goes flat.... 

Or when a spoke wheel hits the curb 
sideways, and splinters. . 

Or when a careless duffer rolls up be- 
hind, and bang! into the rear of your car. 

Then you’ll wish you had this fifth 
Budd-Michelin Wheel. 


“ “ “ 


The fifth Budd-Michelin Wheel carries 
the spare tire. 

Exchanging a wheel with a flat tire for 
the extra wheel is a three to four minute 
job. 

A few turns on the self-locking nuts at 
the hub, and the wheel is off. The extra 
wheel is slipped into its place—the nuts 
are tightened—and that’s all over. 


Ohne of these d 
youll wish you had this extra wheel! 


Nomorerimchanging, anda lotlessdirt. 
“ ~“ “ 

Even a rugged steel Budd-Michelin 
Wheel will bend when it gets a hard 
enough bump—but will bend only, when 
an ordinary wheel would go to pieces. 

Under the old system, when a wheel 
gave up and quit you had to hike to the 
nearest telephone, call a service station, 
pay a towing charge—and then buy a 
new wheel. A nasty wait, a nasty bill, and 
a nasty temper. 

With Budd-Michelins, you take off the 
bent wheel, put on the fifth wheel, and 
are on your way. 

And the bent wheel can always be 
straightened, good as new, for two or 
three dollars. 


VANITY FAIR 


ays 


The driver who bumps the rear of your 
car, when you have a Budd-Michelin, 
isn’t going to dent the body. 

That extra wheel on the rear is a tough 
customer, and when the other fellow gets 
careless with his brakes, it will give him 
more than it takes. 

In addition, how that glistening, 
stream-lined extra wheel snaps up the 
rear of the car—-makes it look as good 
going as coming! 


~ ~“ ~~ 


Reasons for Budd-Michelin Wheels? 
More reasons than room to tell about 
them. Ask the man who owns five... . 
Then when you want that extra wheel, 
you'll have it! 


[ Detroit... BUDD WHEEL COMPANY... Philadelphia } 
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“the Safest Car 


now made 
even Safer 


Eight body styles, designed and con- 
structed under the supervision of 
Brewster of New York. All closed 
bodies automatically ventilated. 


E now announce NEW STUTZ 

models, including seven-passen- 
ger cars, in which every window, as well 
as windshield, is of special safety-glass. 
This eliminates the hazard of injury 
from flying shattered glass, at front, 
sides and rear. These NEW STUTZ 
models are the first cars ever built 
regularly equipped with safety-glass 
all around. 
The phenomenal sales of The NEW 
STUTZ attest the success with which 
this advanced automobile meets the 
public demand of today. 
And The NEW STUTZ, with Safety 
Chassis, already the world’s safest 
automobile, is now made still safer for 
its occupants. 


No other car has this combination of 
safety features: 

Safety-glass in windshield and all 
windows. Narrew, clear-vision front 
corner-posts. 

Frame of unequalled strength and ri- 
gidity, with integral steel running- 
boards (“‘side-bumpers’’). 

Perfect road balance; elimination of 
side-sway achieved by scientific frame 
and spring arrangement. Stabilators 
and long, low-rate flat springs co-or- 
dinated for ideal action. 

Unparalleled stability, gained by a rad- 
ical lowering of the “center of mass” 
of the car. The resistance to overturn 
is so great that one side of the 
car may be raised more than 
three feet higher than the 
other without toppling the 


car over. This lowering of the center 
of mass is made possible by The NEW 
STUTZ worm-gear drive, manufac- 
tured by Timken. 


Hydrostatic four-wheel brakes, devel- 
oped and built by Timken; greatly in- 
creased effective braking surface, with 
perfect equalization of braking energy 
at all points on each wheel. Non-leak- 
ing, no adjusting; quick, even deceler- 
ation—no discomfort to passengers, no 
skidding, no swerving, no side-sway. 
Instant acceleration from ten to fifty 
miles per hour in less than eighteen 
seconds; an alertness that quickly 
pulls the car out of tight places. And 
speed adequate for all occasions. 


The entire car has Underwriters’ 
Class A rating on both fire and theft. 
It is permanently protected at no 
cost to the car owner by The Fedco 
Number Plate System in co-operation 
with the William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency. 

See The NEW STUTZ cars with 
safety-glass all around as the final 
safety attainment in the automobile 
that most successfully meets modern 
motoring conditions. 


Your local dealer is now showing 
these models, which in addition to 
their exclusive safety features have 
a custom-like smartness of body de- 
sign and the utmost luxury of ap- 
pointments. 

STUTZ MOTOR CAR CO. 


OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


“It is a serious question whether manufac- 
turers in the past have given adequate 
thought to the element of safety in the cars 
they have sold to the general public. Over a 
period of years our motor-car manufac- 
turers have stressed everything but safety 
features....” 


F. W. Jounson, Director Citizens 
Safety Committee of Philadelphia 
at the 1926 National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety — 
Secretary Hoover, Chairman. 
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of summer sports  —- Seve 
beautiful metal box 
helps make this a 


Wherever folks gather in the care-free, informal, outdoor sum- popular package for 
: eee ; out-of-doors. 
mer life, where talk is light-hearted and laughter is spontaneous 
—there you will find Whitman’s Chocolates in circulation. 


Oh, the zest of good chocolates after exercise! 


Whitman’s Salmagundi package fits perfectly into the picture of 
a perfect summer day. It remains in the memory as a real addition 
to the delights of vacation days. 


It can be had at every place where people gather for sport, rest 
and recreation —at the store that shows the sign of the Whitman 
agency. Every package of Whitman’s is guaranteed perfect. 
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The Fable of King Wen the Blind 


Relating the Search of an Excessively Particular Potentate for the Perfect Queen 


NCE upon a time a tale was told. 
It is only now possible to retell it, 
because it has-been forgotten: 

Once upon a time, so the tale is told, 
there was a king whose fame was so black 
that there was not bravado enough in all his 
kingdom to speak his name or to recount his 
infamies, either before or after his death. 
Thus, from having lived too well, he might 
as well never have lived at all, for the his- 
torians could learn nothing of him. 

But here, in secret, it may be told that 
his name was King Wen the Blind, because 
he was not blind, and he reigned where all 
really amusing things occur, in England. It 
was said of him that he joined the brutality 
of a Nero with the ingenuity of a Petro- 
nius. His villainy was only exceeded by the 
cunning wit with which he applied it. His 
favourite torture was to read unrhymed verse 
to his political prisoners. These were only 
his diveértissements. ‘Vhe serious business of 
his kingship was another and. grislier matter. 
Much could be told you of the reign of King 
Wen the Blind, except that that sort of thing 
simply is not done. 


Y story begins on the day when the 

King compelled all the newspapers to 
fill every edition solidly with a Personal 
Column in which was repeated, over and 
over, this intimate item: 


LoNESOME KING NEEDS WOMAN IN HIS 


BUSINEss. Musr HAVE THE MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL FACE IN THE KINGDOM. No | 
REFERENCES REQUIRED. INTERVIEW 
NECESSARY. WEN. 


Now, his subjects all knew quite well 
that since the eve of his twentieth birthday 
he had not looked upon the female of his 
kind, either seriously or honourably. There 
was therefore a great light of joy in the 
hearts of his subjects that their king was 
about to take a wife, for they thought that 
family life might soften his sanguinary dis- 
position. However, in spite of their God- 
given vanity, not one woman was bold enough 
to frame an answer to King Wen’s plea. 

King Wen was piqued by what he con- 
ceived to be his subjects’ indifference to his 
emotional life. Forthwith, he gathered 
about him the twentieth part of his armies 
and proceeded to comb the land. This regi- 
ment was of so singular a sort as to be re- 
cruited exclusively from among his own 
natural sons, for he had led, as a youth, a 
careless life and, being a precocious boy, had 
had at the age of twenty, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventeen children, all sons 
(which number you will perceive to be the 
arithmetical result of five times three hun- 


dred and sixty-five, plus two for Leap 
Years). These descendants, all tall, fair, 
and green-eyed, with the scarlet birthmark 
of a mace that distinguished their sire, 
formed the personnel of the army which 
King Wen the Blind led on his more amus- 
ing enterprises. 

With this, the twentieth part of his ar- 
mies, King Wen forced, from the ladies of 


ORAWING BY CHARLES MARTIN 


KING WEN'S WIFE 
After a quest which lasted for three 


years, three months, three hours 
and five minutes, King Wen found 
a woman who had the most beauti- 
ful mind in the kingdom. So King 
Wen, in his morning coat, carried 
her off to his castle on the hill 


the land, an anguished reply to his innocent 
item in the personal columns. In the end he 
found the woman he wanted, for King Wen 
was King Wen and he was not Blind. 

The woman whom he sought stood in the 
centre of a hay field, bearing above her head 
a haystack twenty cubits high and _ thirty 
cubits around, She was entirely undraped, 
as was the fine old English custom of the 
time. The woman dropped the haystack 
down over her, so that it shrouded her even 
from head to foot. “Ah!” said King Wen 
the Blind, but there was a doubt between his 
eyes as he walked toward the haystack. The 
flesh under his nails grew purple, his only 
sign of agitation, She was or she wasn’t the 
maiden he sought. King Wen the Blind 
thrust his hand hardily into the haystack. 
A pink glow suffused it, for the woman was 
blushing. He parted the haystack and looked 
at her face. She was the maiden he sought. 

King Wen returned with her to his palace. 
The people expected a great and royal wed- 
ding, but nothing of the sort befell. For he 


. 


had made the woman his Chief Scrub-lad) 
in the Palace. 

On a later day, King Wen again adver- 
tised, now for the woman with the most 
beautiful feet in the kingdom. Again there 
was no response, ‘Thus also with the women 
who had the most beautiful hands, calves, 
knees, thighs, neck, arms, hair, torso, and ears. 

At the end of six years of this sort of 
thing he advertised for the woman with the 
most beautiful mind in the kingdom. ‘The 
king was amazed to find that approximately 
every woman in the kingdom but one an- 
swered his advertisement. It was necessary to 
get out special editions the next day to print 
all the answers. He realized then—for he 
was, after all,-a gentleman of perception 
that this was no matter for a whole army, 
and he dismissed from his reckoning all those 
He 
thereupon shaved off his beard, his hair, and 
his eyebrows, wrapped himself in a gray 
cloak, took up his sword which was magical 
because it was named Collalal, and went on 


who had answered ‘the advertisement. 


his quest alone, 


I 


three hours, and five minutes, for King Wen 


SHALL not tell you of his quest: it lasted 
for three years, three months, three days, 


fell into a ditch and the adventure took him 
two minutes longer than he had planned. 
On the fifth minute of the third day of the 
third month of the third year, then he saw 
the only woman who had not answered his 
advertisement for the most beautiful mind 
in the kingdom. She was drying her hair 
out of the topmost window of a castle on a 
high hill and King, Wen saw that she was 
the ugliest woman he had ever seen. He 
shouted to her to throw herself down to him, 
but she threw upon him, instead, a pail of 
shampoo water, 

King Wen knew, on the moment, a 
wrath such as he had never known before. 
In a white flame of anger he tore his way to 
the room where the woman was. He called 
her a name that one does not often hear in 
noble company and, with a single stroke of 
the sword Collalal, split open the door. 

As he stepped through, he saw, as Joan of 
Arc saw the Angel of the Lord, that she was 
holding something magical in her hand, and, 
seeing it, he fell on his knees and bowed his 
head before her, 

“Against you, I see now that I am power- 
less. I am King Wen and I ask you to be 
my wife! For I know well that, with that 
talisman in your hand, you have it in your 
power to make me truly wise and bring me 
lasting happiness.” 

She looked into his eyes, raised him by 
‘the hand, and bestowed upon him a thumb- 
worn copy of VANITY FAIR. 

Davin Corr 
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DOBBS HATS 


THE DOBBS BYWAYS is A DELIGHTFUL HAT FOR SUMMER WEAR, i 
THE TEXTURE IS SOFT AND LIGHTWEIGHT AND THE COLORS ARE IN 
HARMONY WITH THE SEASON OF SUNSHINE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. [T . 
FITS IN ADMIRABLY WITH THE NEGLIGEE ATTIRE FOR TOWN OR COUNTRY. 

THE BYWAYS IS THE SPECIAL MID-SEASON DOBBS HAT. 


nee DO bB BS &o Co mi OF OLO2OueS 244 Fifth Avenre ~~ C Vew dork an 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COURTESY OF EZRA W, CLARK, ESQ, 


HEAR NO EVIL, SPEAK NO EVIL—BY COVARRUBIAS 


SEE NO EVIL, 
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PACH BROTHERS 


James J. Walker—Mayor of New York 


A New Portrait of the Popular Chief Executive of the American Metropolis 


Nees J. WALKER is New York’s most interesting Mayor since 
Judge Gaynor. Gaynor had a sharp satirical sense, hated sham, 
quoted Epictetus, and ruled with skill. Walker wags a witty tongue, 
composes and sings songs, loves the theatre, the bright lights, sophis- 
ticated society (and is loved by it), and rules with ability: Though 
long a leader in New York politics, there is not an indication of 
the politician about him. He remains, ingratiatingly, ‘‘Jimmie” 
Walker, Born in Greenwich Village, 45 years ago (you’d never 


guess it), he became an amateur actor, ball player, song writer, 
lawyer, Assemblyman (at 28), State Senator (in 1914), and spon- 
sored, among other measures, New York's boxing laws, Sunday 
baseball, child welfare and workmen's compensation. Walker 
knows his job thoroughly, but he still follows sport, dines in society 
and entertains at the piano. And people do say that, in closing 
the cabarets at a rational hour, he, personally, was prominent 
among those left with nothing to do between 3 A. M, and bedtime 
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The Strike That Failed 


Summarizing Several Important Aspects of the Recent Walk-Out in England 


EW of us, very few of us indeed, are 

likely to forget in any hurry the cold 

spring of 1926. In the first place, the 
weather was more than usually detestable. But 
we had something more to talk about than the 
weather. Not that we Saw It Coming. That 
is the private privilege of leader-writers, old 
gentlemen in clubs, and thosé Sunday oracles 
beneath whose eloquent pens their fellow- 
creatures stand perpetually at the Turning 
Point and the Parting of the Ways and in all 
those other critical situations which serve so 
admirably to filla column. No one—except in 
history books—foresees the slow march of 
events. War came in 1914 and found Paris 
mainly concerned with the shooting exploits of 
the audacious Madame Caillaux; in 1870 it 
found France deep in domestic calculations 
of the probable duration of M. Emile Ollivier’s 
well-meaning ministry; in 1792 it found Mr. 
Pitt wrapped tightly in his judicious anticipa- 
tion that “unquestionably there never was a 
time in the history of this country when from 
the situation of Europe we might more reason- 
ably expect fifteen years of peace”. Did not the 
unforgettable Hammond assure his chief a week 
before the Ems telegram that he had never 
known so great a lull in foreign affairs? No 
one foresees any more freely in politics than on 
the race-course. gcorle are only wise after 
the event. It is,"1f you come to think of it, 
the most convenient time for being wise. 


O none of us foresaw the strike. We were un- 
comfortably conscious of an interminable dis- 
pute about the mines. But we had seen those clouds 
before, had lived in the shadow of them—on and 
off—for something like five years. Sometimes, 
indeed, they hung a little lower; and sometimes 
they doated further up. Patient Commissions 
listened to serried lines of witnesses, who dem- 
onstrated (if they were miners) that they were 
underpaidor proved with equal certainty (if they 
were mine owners) that there was no means of 
paying higher wages. But the world at large was 
mainly indifferent—with an uneasy feeling that 
the bill would, in some formor other, besent into 
the taxpayer. So it discussed its private concerns, 
improving business, hopes of summer holidays, 
the franc, Spinelly, and the Australians. 
And then it came. It wasall . . . one hates 
the analogy, but—to be frank—it was all a 
little like the war. There was the same sur- 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


prise, the same sudden sense that the bottom 
had dropped out of things, and the same stupid 
threat to the ordered life of a community at 
peace. Our forty millions became sharply aware 
that persons with monosyllabic names, of whom 
they had never heard, were issuing orders to them. 
A Mr. Pugh commanded them to stop at home or, 
if they wished to go to work, to walk there. A 
Mr. Swales directed them to leave off reading 
newspapers. They saw their milk roll into Lon- 
don in most unexpected conveyances, because 
these unknown figures willed it; and under the 
influence of these highly remarkable events they 
became dimly aware that something was happen- 
ing. With a sound instinct they forgot all about 
the miners, who played the ungrateful part as- 
signed by fate a few years earlier to “gallant little 
Belgium”. The miners had caused the trouble. 
But when a General Strike was called to aid 
them, they quickly receded from the public 
mind into a dim and remote perspective. 


HAT had occurred? The great Trades 

Unions had rushed to the rescue of the 
underground workers in a chivalrous desire to 
paralyse the community into providing more 
pay. But by doing so, they quite unwittingly 
raised a larger issue. Some of them—but not many 
—saw it; and some—but still fewer—wel- 
comed it. For when Mr. Pugh and Mr, Swales 
issued their orders, they challenged by indus- 
trial action the right of Britain to order its own 
affairs in its own way. It was barely eighteen 
months since we had elected a House of Com- 
mons. Few of us viewed it with eyes of pas- 
sionate affection; but at least, by the simple act 
of voting for or against its members, we had all 
had a hand in making it. It gave us the not 
unmixed blessing of Mr. Baldwin’s Govern- 
ment, which again we viewed with eyes largely 
undimmed by tears of devotion. Yet we knew 
that, as we had put them in, we would equally 
put them out at the next elections, if we were 
minded to. They were—these Tory ministers 
—for all their airs and their vast majority, our 
own creation—a poor thing, but our own. We 
had accepted them with all their imperfections; 
and, if they misgoverned us, it was our fault for 
having given them the chance. 

But here, in the wintry springtime, was a 
Mr. Pugh who ordered us all about, a Mr, 
Swales who told us how to behave, a Mr. Citrine 
who offered’ obligingly to see that we did not 


And most of us—black-coated or shirt- 
sleeved, white-collared or tastefully knotted 
round the neck with a striped choker—pro- 
foundly disliked the picture, and it was our 
dislike that broke the Strike. There are, it 
must always be remembered, forty millions of 
us; and less than four had combined to give any 
authority whatever to their new dictators. We 
had dim recollections of school lessons about the 
long struggle of Parliament against misguided 
kings and unruly barons—and what, in the 
light of this eventful history, was Mr. Pugh? 
We had not elected him. 
Perhaps he was a baron. 


starve, 


He wore no crown, 


HAT, unintentionally, is precisely what he 

was, He never meant to be. But he had a 
touching faith in the exclusive privilege of his 
own section of the community to do as 
it pleased; and that hallucination leads barons 
to their worst mistakes. ‘The error, in this in- 
stance, was just one more legacy of the war. 
For our labour formed their mental 
habits in that bad school. In war-time, when 
the uninterrupted functioning of the industrial 
machine was vital to the continuous supply of 
shells, a Trades Union had only to permit a 
passing frown to deface its brow—and cager 
ministers granted its lightest requirements in 
nervous haste. This happy time endured for 
some years longer than the war itself. A 
judicious caution had dictated a similar defer- 
ence during the industrial troubles of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s later rule in 1919 and 1921; 
and its wisdom is, perhaps, hardly open to doubt. 
The war-shocked State was disinclined to look 
too closely into the merits of successive demands 
upon it, since the repose which it purchased was 
of greater value than the Danegeld which 
was extorted. The habit (one sees it plainly 
now) grew upon labour leaders. They revelled 
in their power—the crisis, the summons to 
Downing Street, the happy settlement. At the 
same time a loud minority looked hopefully 
towards the supersession of theold Parliamentary 
machine by this industrial aristocracy. Mr. 
Cook delighted weekly meetings of miners with 
the bright prospect of their new omnipotence}; 
there was a thin trickle of imported nonsense 
about the dictatorship of the proletariat; and 
in this vague illusion serious Trades Unionists 
toyed with the notion of a General Strike. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Our Debt to Hollywood 


What the Inferior Races 


T Weltevreden in Java there is a plot of 
ground dedicated to the pleasures of the 
natives and called the Gambier Park. 

At the entrance gate you pay according to your 
nationality—Javanese five cents, foreign orien- 
tals (Chinese or Arab) fifteen, and Europeans, 
half a gu/den. We admitted the equitableness 
of the tariff—for in every tropical land the 
poorest people are always the inhabitants--- 
shouldered the white man’s burden to the tune 
of fifty cents apiece and walked in. The thick, 
almost palpable darkness of a night overcast by 
tropical clouds was tempered by a few sparse 
arc lamps and by the dim lanterns of mineral 
water vendors. Their light was reflected from 
puddles; it had been raining. The night felt 
and smelt like a hothouse. It seemed strange 
to be walking in the open. Surely there was a 
glass roof just overhead, there were glass walls 
all round us. And where were the hot water 
pipes? 

The sound of drums and bamboo xylophones, 
that tinkled out the endless and incoherent 
music of a dripping tap, drew us across the 
grass. Under a bright light twenty or thirty 
Javanese young men and girls were gravely 
dancing. Nobody spoke. They went through 
their evolutions without a word. I was re- 
minded of the noiseless coming and going in 
an aquarium, of the mute ecstasies of embracing 
octopuses, of submarine battles, ferocious but 
inaudible. It is a strangely silent people, the 
Javanese. Some merman, perhaps, from the 
soundless depths among the corals was the first 
colonist of the island. We stood for some time 
watching the dumb Tritons in their darih skirts 
or trousers, the voiceless but, I am afraid, far 
from respectable nereids. 

Then, since one easily tires of goldfish we 
strolled away in search of 
tainment. 


livelier enter- 


UT mum was still the word. Fifty yards 

away we found an open air picture show. 
A crowd, as fishily dumb as the young dancers, 
stood or squatted in front of an illuminated 
screen, across which there came and went, in an 
epileptic silence, the human fishes of a cinema 
drama. And what a drama! We arrived in time 
to see a man in what the lady novelists call 
“faultless evening dress’, smashing a door with 
an axe, shooting several other men, embracing 
against her will a distressed female, also in 
evening dress. Meanwhile another man was 
hurrying from somewhere to somewhere else in 
a motor car that tumbled over precipices, in 
trains that villains contrived to send full tilt 
into rivers—in vain, however; for the hurry- 
ing young man always jumped off the doomed 
vehicles in the nick of time and immediately 
found another and still more rapid means of 
locomotion. We did not stay to witness the 
foregone conclusion; but it was sufficiently ob- 
vious that the man in the hurry would find an 
aeroplane, which would duly crash on the roof 
of the house where the distressed female was 
being embraced against her will. He would 
rush in and be just in time to prevent the con- 
summation of a long protracted assault (I may 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


add parenthetically that assault in the cinema, 
is always providentially leisurely; the villain 
takes things so easily that heroes invariably have 
the time to drive in Straight-Fights from Salt 
Lake City to New York before the virtuous re- 
sistance of the heroine can be overcome.) The 
villain would then be shot and the young man 
and distressed female would then embrace, 
lengthily and with gusto, over his carcass. 

The violent imbecilities of the story flick- 
ered in silence against the background of the 
equatorial night. In silence the Javanese looked 
on. What were they thinking? What were 
their private comments on this exhibition of 
western civilization? I wondered. In North 
Africa, in India I have also wondered. ‘There 
are many races, skins of many shades; there are 
the colonies of many white nations, there are 
protectorates and mandated territories; there 
are nominally free countries that give “con- 
cessions’—-a great variety of political institu- 
tions and subject peoples. 

But there is only one Hollywood. 


RABS and Melanesians, Negroes and In- 
dians, Malays and Chinamen—all see the 
same films. The crook drama at Tunis is 
the same as the crook drama at Madras. On 
the same evening in Korea, in Sumatra, in the 
Sudan they are looking at the same seven 
soulful reels of mother love and adultery. The 
same fraudulent millionaires are swindling for 
the diversion of a Burmese audience in Man- 
dalay, a Maori audience in New Zealand. Over 
the entire globe the producers of Hollywood 
are the missionaries and propagandists of white 
civilization. It is from the films alone that the 
untaught and untravelled member of a subject 
race can learn about the superior civilization 
which has conquered him and is ruling him, 
And what does he learn from the films? 
What is this famous civilization of the white 
men which Hollywood reveals? These are two 
questions which one is almost ashamed to 
answer. The world into which the cinema 
introduces the subject peoples is a world of 
silliness and criminality. When its inhabitants 
are not stealing, murdering, swindling or 
attempting to commit assault (too slowly, as 
we have seen, to be often completely success- 
ful), they are being maudlin about babies or 
dear old homes, they are being fantastically 
and idiotically honourable in a manner cal- 
culated to bring the greatest possible discom- 
fort to the greatest possible number of people, 
they are disporting themselves in marble halls, 
they are aimlessly dashing about the earth’s 
surface in fast moving vehicles. When they 
make money, they do it only in the most dis- 
creditable, unproductive and socially mis- 
chievous way—by speculation. Their politics 
are matters exclusively of personal (generally 
amorous) intrigue. ‘Their science is an affair 
of secret recipes for making money—recipes 
which are always getting stolen by villains no 
less anxious for ‘cash than the scientific hero 
himself. Their religion is all cracker mottoes, 
white haired clergymen, large hearted Mothers, 
hard, Bible-reading, puritanical Fathers and 


Learn of White Civilization from Motion Pictures 


Young Girls who have taken the wrong turn- 
ing and been betrayed, kneeling with their 
illegitimate babies in front of crucifixes. 

As for their art—it consists of young men in 
overalls and large ties painting, in cock lofts, 
feminine portraits worthy to figure on the 
covers of magazines. And their literature is 
the flatulent verbiage of the captions. 

Such is the white man’s world as revealed 
by the films. A world of crooks and half wits 


morons and sharpers. A crude, immature, 
childish world. A world without subtlety, 
without the smallest intellectual interests, 


innocent of art, letters, philosophy, science. A 
world where there are plenty of motors, tele- 
phones and automatic pistols, but in which 
there is no trace of such a thing as a modern 
idea. A world where men and women have 
instincts, desires and emotions, but no thoughts. 
A world, in brief, from which all that gives 
the modern West its power, its political and, I 
like patriotically to think, its spiritual supe- 
riority to the East, all that makes it a hemi- 
sphere which one is proud to have been born 
in and happy to return to, has been left out. 
‘To the subject races of the East and South, 
Hollywood proclaims us as a people of crim- 
inals and mental defectives. It was better, 
surely, in the old days before the cinema was 
invented, when the white men’s subjects were 
totally ignorant of the world in which their 
masters lived. It was possible for them, then, 
to believe that the white men’s civilization 
was something great and marvellous—some- 
thing even greater, perhaps, and more ex- 
traordinary than it really was. Hollywood has 
changed all that. 


T has in truth scattered broadcast over the 

brown and black and yellow world a 
grotesquely garbled account of our civiliza- 
tion. It has published a journal of our activ- 
ities, but heavily censored.- The political and 
scientific articles, the reviews of books, the 
essays, the reports of Learned Societies have 
been cut out; there are blanks where the 
reproductions of the works of art should be. 
Nothing has been left but the police court 
news, the feuilleton, the reports of the 
divorce cases. White men complain that the 
attitude of members of the coloured races is 
not so respectful as it was. Can one be 
astonished? 

What astonishes me is that the attitude re- 
mains as respectful as it does. Standing in the 
midst of that silent crowd of Javanese picture 
fans, I was astonished, when the performance 
attained its culminating imbecility, that they 
did not all with one accord turn on us with 
hoots of derision, with mocking and murder- 
ous violence. I was astonished that they did 
not all rush in a body through the town crying: 
“Why should we be ruled any longer by im- 
beciles?”? and murdering every white man 
they met. The drivelling nonsense that flick- 
ered there in the darkness, under the tropical 
clouds, was enough to justify any outburst. 
But fortunately for us, the oriental is patient 


(Continued on page 88 ) 
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SEA FOR THREE | THE MAD WAG 

\ “ Edgerton is the amphibious boy who, 
if urged, can stand on his head, bite 
bottle-fish and eat bananas—all under 
water. But, in this picture, Edgerton 
would rather play Crab. ‘‘Guess who 
this is!’’ he bubbles, sinking a thumb 
into Edwina’s ankle as she sinks in 
terror beneath the waves. For Edwina, 
one swallow maketh not a summer 


Horace, the old meanie, has made it 
a threesome and taken the blonde 
Belinda out rowing with him instead 
of going alone with Sally Lou, the 
other woman in the case. “Never 
mind, I can dive from the -boat,”’ says 
Sally Lou, as she thoughtfully kicks 
over the excessively inconstant Nymph 
... Ah, well, it only surfs them right 


«Summer Is Icumen In” Sane 


As Chaucer Would Say | <" om, 
A Beachful of Dainty Driftwood [Ly 4 we. 


Mermaids by FISH 


THE SHINGLED LORELEI 
The moon seems wan compared to Cecily, the midnight bather, 
combing her hair by its spangled light, while all her collegiate 
water-babies are simply destroyed with delight. Poor little 
of frills! Bestow a tear on Julia (in the insert). Un- Osgood, on the extreme left, got a bitter shock when the 
done by Neptune’s brief embrace, she falters forth to tendril of her hair which he stole for his Memory Book 
wonder whether her hundred-and-fifty dollar bathing turned out to be a strand of seaweed with little watery knobs 
suit will make a good parlour dust-cloth or anything on it. The seaweed, of course, went pop when he caressed it 


DAT OLE DEBBIL SEA 


Fresh as a daisy is Julia’s bathing suit, and crisp as a 
frosted méringue, when she steps lightly into the sparkling 
waves. But oh, the treachery of taffeta, the fraudulence 
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VANITY FAIR 


New Orleans 


A Prose Poem in the 


Expressionist Manner 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


MARDI-GRAS 


Acanvas by Natalia Gont- 
charova, the Russian art- 
tist, who recently visited 
America. Her works, as 
well as those of her hus- 
band, M. Larionov, are 
well known in Europe— 
particularly in Paris. 
The costume portrayed is 
similar to those very fre- 
quently seen at the 
New Orleans Mardi-Gras 


NEW ORLEANS 


Sherwood Anderson writes 
about New Orleans from 
the realistic side, but 
this painting by Mlle. 
Gontcharova mirrors the 
New Orleans of tradition 
—the city celebrated as 
a romantic landmark and 
as the home of the 
Mardi-Gras, the carnival 
held there every Spring 


ADDY SMITH’S got her some new 
gloves—brown ones. 
Well, you take a tall one like that and 
she scratches a lot. 

Want a drink? 

When you go in the place what you say is 
—“‘sive me Commercial”. Then you'd better 
watch out. If he pulls the woodside tap it’s 
O K. Look out for the riverside tap. That's 
slop—pure slop. They hand a lot of that out. 
It’s these tourists. That’s what you got to 
give ’°em. You can’t take chances. O’Leary 
took a chance and where is he now? 

You take a town like New Orleans and it 
aint never been boomed none, to speak of. 

They used to have bugs down here, so thick 
you had to cut your way through. Did you 
ever have the bone fever? They used to have 
sewers right in the streets. They got em moved 
now. It’s a good town all right. 


Them millionaires run in herds. You got 
to get ’em headed your way. We aint ever had 
no good cowboys down here. : 

A town like now Los Angeles, or Miami or 
this Coral Gables is a turning round place. 
You can’t stand the gaff. You go in. Then 
you turn around and come out. What vell. 


Drifting slow music, quickening now and 
then—sometimes. On Decatur Street, down 
by the French market, they been singing a 
song called, “shake that thing”, for months 
now. A lot of songs start down there, near the 
river in New Orleans. Then they go North 
into the big time. Soda clerks and bank clerks 
get to singing. Then the road houses up North 
get busy. 


Songs get worn out pretty fast. 

You take a song now, or anything that starts 
in New Orleans. It has to go North doesn’t 
it? There aint anything but water and swamps 
South. You can’t do nothing on water. 

If you want it warm you can get it as warm 
in New Orleans as anyplace in this world. You 
tell a lot of them boomers that. But wait— 
maybe it aint very good propaganda. Maybe 
they want it cold. I dom’tlike it cold myself 
but some do. Some say blondes is usually cold. 
I wonder. 

Its cold here sometimes all right. You never 
see so much rain. Everybody huddled in door- 
ways. A lot of people get the wrong idea of 
New Orleans. “The city care forgot.” They 
don’t like that stuff much up to the Chamber 
of Commerce. They want you worried. 

= Ss 

A lot of young people, male and female, get 
all fired up about books they want to write, 
pictures they want to paint. They come down 
here and get rooms. Such a lot don’t do a town 
no good. They got sore because no one pays 

(Continued on page 97 ) 
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A Number of Reasons Why Motor Touring Is Not All It Is Cranked Up te Be 


HE real trouble with Motor Touring, 

obviously, lies in all the other cars. Any 

motorist can see this for himself. If his 
car were the only one on the road, the whole 
problem would be solved in a jiffy. 

With things as they are, he simply hasn’t got 
a show in the world. If it isn’t a Detour ahead, 
it’s a Motor Cop; the brakes are all against 
him. But there are a number of hints that can 
be thrown to the Motorist who is about to start 
onatour. The best hint is to remove the engine 
very quietly, hide it somewhere under the 
porch, and announce to the family, with a long 
face, that it will take the whole day for re- 
pairs. He can then borrow his little son’s ve- 
locipede for the afternoon. 

One of the most pernicious evils of Motor 
Touring lurks in the bland smile of the cour- 
teous pedestrian who answers ‘your inquiries by 
the roadside. Don’t you be fooled; he only 
exists there to lure innocent motorists off their 
course. The average pedestrian will go out of 
his way to give explicit directions to a driver; 
and from then on all the going out of the way 
will be done by the driver. 

Not that he holds anything back; the trouble 
usually lies in the fatt that these willing 
Samaritans are entirely too explicit. They give 
you all the possibilities. They leave no stone 
unmentioned. If there is another bystander 
handy, they call him also into consultation; and 
although the driver may be a fairly intelligent 
human being, and able to count to one hundred 
without using his fingers, his mind is just a tub 
of peanut-butter by the time he has listened to 
all the directions they have to offer: 


ee OU want to get to Depot Square, huh? 

Lemme see, I'd say take the first turn to 
your left, and then on four blocks, and then 
two to your right, and that ought to land you 
in Wimple Avenue, wouldn’t it, George?” 

“Hold on, it’s quicker if he keeps right on 
the way he is now, and takes the second turn, 
and’ goes up two blocks, and then across.” 

“No, George, that would land him on Geebis 
Road, and that’s all tore up. He’d better stick 
to Wimple Avenue, unless,” brightening, “he 
wants to take the short-cut three blocks to the 
right, and then left, and follow the trolley 
tracks.” 

“Yeh, I guess that’s best. Lissen, see, you go 
north till you pass the watering trough, and 
then swing sharp left—” 

“Or else, wait a minute, George, he can go 
straight up, and over, and across, and then 
down.” 

“Yeh,” George concedes, “only be sure to 
turn off at the Memorial Statcher.” 

And the wise motorist thanks them very 
politely, quietly turns his car around, and starts 
back over the road he came on. 

Contrasted to this type of trip in which you 
get nowhere in particular is the type of trip in 
which you get just about everywhere. ‘This 
‘little expedition is in the nature of an explor- 
‘ing party, and the object of the game is to 
Find the Detour. And Father, as usual, is It. 

The idea of Detours is a little hard to make 
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out. As I understand it, from the original 
drawings of Alfred J. Detour, the Swiss in- 
ventor who made such a name for himself on 
the continent as a designer of ground-plans for 
labyrinths, Detours were the earliest suggestions 
for a scheme of perpetual motion. They were 
introduced into this country by a clique of 
backwoods farmers, who wanted to throw a 
little more business their way. 

Here is a typical conversation on a family 
motor trip of this particular variety. 

“Henry, look; that car ahead took the dirt 
road over the hill.” 

“All right, let him, I can’t help it, can Piee 

“Mamma, the car behind us just turned off 
to the left.” 

“Henry, did you hear what little Ethel 
said.” 
“YT don’t give—I don’t care what she said.” 

There follows an ominous silence, during 
which the road grows bumpier and bumpier, 
and there is.not another car to be seen. 

“Henry, now, are you sure this is the way?” 
Silence. 
“Mamma, that left turn—” 


[LENCE. Suddenly a broad stretch of as- 
Sonat looms ahead, and the pilot at the 
wheel glides onto it with a quiet smile of tri- 
umph. His pleasure is short-lived. 

“Mamma, look where we are!” 
of delight. 

“Henry, what did I tell you?” 

And Henry, glancing up dazed from the 
wheel, discovers that he is riding placidly past 
his own doorstep. 

There are a number of other good reasons 
why Motor Touring is not all it is cranked 
up to be; and, by an odd coincidence, most of 
these reasons wear blue coats with brass buttons, 
grow ferocious black mustaches, and ride up and 
down the road all day long on Motorcycles. 
The average motorist might conceivably put his 
head in a lion’s mouth, or twit Jack Dempsey 
about his nose; but when one of these grim 
avenging angels tells him out of the corner of 
his mouth to pull over to the side of the road, 
he only uttters a feeble bleat in his throat, tips 
his hat, and asks the policeman politely if he 
can’t give him a lift as far as the curb, 

The Motorcycle Cop is much misunderstood. 
Although the fact is not generally appreciated 
by motorists, the Policeman, at heart, is almost 
human, with a genuine pride in his work. 
Seated in his home, with pipe and carpet-slip- 
pers, he becomes gentle and even tractable; and 
he does take a simple and boyish pleasure in 
showing visitors over the den where he keeps 
the trophies of his Chase. 

“See this here!” says the Policeman, point- 
ing to the head of a large Motorist mounted 
over his bookcase. “I got him last Sunday. He 
was driving a racer, and he gimme a mean fight 
before I handed him his ticket.” 

He passes on to a handsome pelt slung across 
a chair, and runs his fingers affectionately 
through the grey sideburns and _ whiskers. 
“Brought this one down at five hundred yards,” 
he adds modestly. “He had a big sedan, and I 


in a scream 


had to wound him twice in the rear tire before 
he’d stop. 

“And this here’s a whole family I nabbed a 
couple of weeks ago,” he continued proudly, 
pointing to a life-like group nailed onto a 
board, “It makes a nice little display over the 
fireplace, don’t you think?” 

“My,” admires the motorist, “that certainly 
is quite a display, all right.” 

“Sure, that’s nothing,” says the Policeman 
proudly. “You ought to see me on Sundays. 
Why, you could paper a room with what I get 
Sundays.” 

“What do you pull in around here?” asks 
the visitor. 

“Oh, every kind,” replies the Policeman. 
“Touring cars and sedans, limousines and racers, 
Why, I got a racer the other day,” he boasts, 
“with spokes as big around as my wrist.” And 


‘to prove it he shows the motorist his wrist. 


“How do you get them!” asks the visitor 
timidly. 

“Trapping,” says the Policeman, “and stalk- 
ing, of course. And sometimes on a holiday 
the whole township gets together and holds a 
real drive. We pull in fifty or a hundred a 
day that way. 

“And when we get all we can take care of,” 
he confides, in a low voice, ‘‘we turn ’em over 
to the Judge, and he skins ’em for us.” 


QD UT Iect us assume (sitting here quietly at 

home reading this article) that the motor- 
cop has been passed, the detours avoided, and the 
motorist has finally discovered where to go. 
Let us say, to make our point, that your typical 
family has set out that morning for a real old- 
fashioned picnie. 

They have set out bright and early to avoid 
the other cars, which have all set out bright 
and early for the same reason. And there they 
are, somewhere in the centre of a vast and in- 
terminable guweue of similar cars, creeping for- 
ward at snail’s pace, bumper to bumper, fender 
to fender, stretching in either direction to the 
very horizon. Telegraph poles whiz by like 
glaciers. The hours creep on apace. The fun 
is on. 

In the course of the morning they gain 
thirteen feet. ‘This is accomplished when Mr. 
Furbish, at imminent risk of life and limb, 
flings discretion to the winds, darts out of line, 
circles a Ford station wagon and darts back into 
line again. This rash act is followed by three- 
quarters of an hour of excited argument by Mrs. 
Furbish, explaining the dangers involved in 
such a sortie and pointing out that, good night! 
there are other people in the car, Henry, even 
if you don’t care about yourself. Her argument 
is further augmented by a Motorcycle Police- 
man, who chugs up beside Mr. Furbish and 
demands to know how does he get that way, 
and how about keeping in line unless he wants 
a ticket. Mr. Furbish swallows, and _ bides 
his time. 

The man in the car halted in the long and 
immovable parade beside Mr. Furbish’s machine 
even gets a little fratty as they sit next to each 

(Continued on page 99) 
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A Chinese Ghost Story 


A Franciscan Missionary Witnesses a Strange Display of Supernatural Phenomena 


MADE the crossing by boat from Shanghai 

to Hong Kong in the company of Father 

V., a Franciscan missionary. He was a huge 
man, so enormous that he looked like one of 
those grotesque figures which the early, primi- 
tive Flemish painters used to depict as blowing 
a trumpet while the Heavens opened on the 
Day of Judgment. He had lived in China for 
a long time,—possibly thirty years,—partly at 
Setshuan and partly at Yunnan. The Superior 
Order had just called him to Jerusalem, and 
he was going to the other end of the world as 
complacently as if it meant no more to him 
than a trip from Paris to Versailles. On a few 
hours’ notice he had left his school, his infirmary 
and his friends in China, without apparent re- 
gret and with the indifference of a man trained 
in the diplomatic service, and accustomed from 
his youth to start at a moment’s notice for the 
most remote places. Father V, was, indeed, a 
good diplomat, but an official serving God. 
The thirty years of his life spent in China 
had not tainted him with any exotic roman- 
ticism or poetic notions. He was tanned by the 
sun and he was never without his shabby blue 
cotton umbrella. ‘The blazing sun had parched 
his face and made it as yellow as a funereal 
Tang statuette; he looked like an old Norman 
peasant and an old Chinese peasant at the same 
time. While he believed in God with apostolic 
faith, he still was able to allow for the exist- 
ence of supernatural phenomena which, to be 
sure, had not the slightest connection with his 
religion and his Western ideas. The two civi- 
lizations had become mingled in him so that 
his mind could pass from one to the other 
without apparent Nevertheless, I 
was quite astonished when I heard him talk 


awareness, 


We had seated ourselves near the 
water, watching the blood-red sun of the tropics 
dissolve in a sea as of heavy silk, serrated by 
the streaks which marked the wake of flying 
fish. I faintly remember that I made myself 
slightly ridiculous, that day, by my attempt 
to expound China to the saintly man who had 
lived there thirty years. And I had spent 
scarcely thirty days there. 


one evening. 


HINA is a skeptical, rational and incredu- 
lous country,” I “A hard stone 
which no manner of faith can soften. If our 
sterile Europeans, with their dried-up hearts, 
are looking to Asia for a revolution, let them 
turn their faces to mysterious India, but never 
to China, There is nothing in China to give 
one faith in supernatural powers or a Beyond.” 
“How do you know that?” interrupted 
Father V. 

“Well, everybody seems to agree about it. 
I have read it somewhere. I have read almost 
everything that has been written about China,” 
I added, with the rashness of my youth. 

“You have to live there as I have,” said 
Father V, “Thirty-five days in a palanguin,— 
quite a different mode of travel than Europeans 
are used to,—and then you may be able to tell 
me something about China. I was born on the 
border of Normandy and Brittany; I am a Celt; 
and I place no credence in ghost stories. But 


said, 
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I can tell you that what I have seen in Setshuan 
is beyond my comprehension.” 

“Our times, however, are quite cold toward 
magic . . . ” I protested. 

“In the Orient, dreams reign supreme,” 
continued the Priest. ‘S ‘Asia is the world’s 
subsconsciousness,” said someone who was no 
fool. And China, where no death is ever for- 
gotten, no bones ever cast away, is the very para- 
dise of phantoms. I adore Chinese ghosts; they 
are, taken all in all, inoffensive, and more comic 
than terrifying. ‘They are at the mercy of 
sorcerers—those gaudy Chinese magicians, with 
all their intricate arsenal of spoils from beyond 
the grave, their hob-nailed shoes, with which 
they walk on naked bodies, their caps, orna- 
mented with the pictures of the seven fixed 
stars, and their robes, embroidered with augurial 
Poor ghosts! Always being trapped 
by paper money of depreciated value, which is 
distributed at funerals and which has cash value 
only in the nether regions. ‘They are made 
drunk and a thousand tricks are played on them. 


designs. 


os HE result of one of these tricks is the 
story of the vampire, unable to return to its 
cofin because the sorcerer had stolen the lid; 
another, the story of a family whose male 
descendants were cursed by demons and, there- 
fore, dressed all their boys as girls and 
married them to girls dressed as boys, to fool 
evil spirits. I am not altogether joking,” added 
Father V, “I have been present at mysterious 
occurrences which were utterly inexplicable etc 
I have even been a victim. The Chinese hold 
their supernatural séazces in an objective man- 
ner,” said Father V. after a moment’s reflec- 
tion, and he spoke in a low voice as if he 
anticipated some future difficulty with Rome. 
“Yes, objectively,—as if they imagined them 
actually having been put to the proof, As for 
me, and in this I believe I am in accord with 
modern science, I see in them nothing but 
subjective phenomena, dreams and psychic sym- 
bols which can always be interpreted. But as 
they are, these manifestations represent a verv 
extraordinary contribution to the history of 
China. You see, there are ordinarily no mirages 
except in regions surcharged with shadow and 
humidity. In China one finds the most beauti- 
ful mirages—in the rarified atmosphere of high 
plateaux or in the extreme dryness of the desert, 
where some sort of static fluid seems to be active 
between Heaven and earth, particularly adapted 
to facilitating communications with the Beyond. 
“Several months ago,” centinued Father V., 
“T was riding alone on horseback on my way to 
visit one of our Fathers sick, who was in 
Shantung; I was to take his place temporarily 
and give his lectures in astronomy. I had just 
passed Su-Tsheu-Fu when my horse collapsed 
and I had to leave it in the care of my ma-fu, 
or muleteer. I proceeded on foot, and, after 
four hours, night came. I was in a region of 
red earth, dotted here and there with round 
mounds, shaped as if they had been made by 
moles; a country, bare in the less rocky spots, 
and elsewhere levelled by inundations and 
swept by the north wind as if with an implaca- 


ble broom, leaving nothing protruding above 
the surface except the rocks. My face was 
lacerated by the sharp air. I saw the horizon 
before me darkening, but could not sight the 
town of Foli, which, according to my map, I 
should have been approaching. Suddenly, how- 
ever, several metres from the road, or rather 
the path which served as one, I was surprised 
to sce the lantern.of an inn, I entered and asked 
for a drink of wine and a place to sleep for 
the night. The keeper of the inn seemed 
disobliging. An old man, however, realizing 
my plight, had pity on me and said: ‘We have 
just cooked soup for some soldiers who have 
come a long distance. We have no wine left 
to give you, but on the right is an isolated hut 
where you can at least spend the night.’ 


“VF WENT to look at my cabin. Centipedes 
and other many-legged insects Were run- 
ning about on its packed-dirt floor. I then real- 
ized that I was in the courtyard of the hostelry. 
Someone had rolled down the matting screen. 
The sun had set, and the stars were visible 
through the bamboo lattice work. The birds 
were still, and only the cicadas made any sound, 
“When night had fallen, the court became 
alive with lanterns. I had to lie down with an 
empty stomach. The mosquitoes, in their attack 
on the cesspool which constitutes the court of 
every Chinese hotel, kept me from sleep. I 
made use of a large red paper fan. Soon, in 
the court, from which I was only separated by 
the matting hung around my hut, I heard a 
great noise of men and horses—a frightful 
clanking of steel, of spurs, of horses being un- 
saddled and neighing. My curiosity aroused, 
1 got up and looked out, without being seen 
myself. I beheld the courtyard of the inn 
and the vicinity filled with soldiers who, seated 
on the ground, were drinking, eating and en- 
gaged in the usual soldiers’ small-talk. In the 
half-shadow, by the light of the bivouac fire, 
I seemed to be afforded a view of the Buddhistic 
lower regions. 


“TT N China, one grows accustomed to sudden 

[ military ingressions, They are frequent, par- 
ticularly in the China of recent years. Differ- 
ent armies hold the country in‘control, pillag- 
ing, pursuing, or being themselves pursued. And 
the civil population is not in the least affected. 
The peasants do not stop in their labours, nor do 
the merchants cease from selling their goods. | 
thought I was merely encountering a body of 
Tshang-So-Lin’s or Feng’s armies. In fact, so 
accustomed was I to living among these Chinese 
extortionists, robbers and highwaymen, I felt in 
my own element, and not at all disconcerted. 
Long before, I had stopped paying attention to 
the shooting of cannon, which in China is a 
mere display and comparatively harmless. One 
is in luck when one is neither English nor 
Japanese, that is, when one is not obliged to take 
sides. If you have no worldly possessions, no 
visible goods, no gold buried underground, 
which might be converted into booty for the 
generals or pay for the soldiers, you may walk 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Lillian Gish as Hester Prynne 
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Our Naughty Drama 


VANITY FAIR 


Some Comments on Recent Activities of the Play Jury and of the Current Revues 


HE, august committee organized a year 

or so ago under the name of a Play Jury 

to watch the welfare of the native drama 

in the wicked city of New York has emerged 
from its tomb-like retirement to smite the the- 
atre in its lightest spot—the revue. Regarding 
as stainless such currently innocuous specimens 
of dramatic art as Lu/u Belle—a play in which 
coloured trollop from Harlem sins gaudily 
with a distinguished representative of the 
French gentry—and The Shanghai Gesture, an 
illuminating revelation of the 
brothel, and sundry of its paraphilia—the hand 
of the law has heavily upon the 
musical 
One of these, The Bunk of 1926, a sopho- 
and home-made leg-show of the “ 


secrets of a 


d esce nded 


revues. 


inti- 
variety, was held to be so great a menace 
that it was ordered 
forthwith; while T'he Great Temptations, a 
assembled by the master showman, 
J. Shubert, was also found to be wanting 


moric 
mate” 
closed 


to public morals 


concoction 
Wiles als 
in propriety. fraid of 
blushful fearful of fur- 
ther inquisitions on the subject of alleged im- 
the fact that the 
system might easily—and ought, in 


The producers remain a 
material. They are 


modesties and forgetful of 
Play Jury 
the opinion of some—to be discontinued as an 
extra-legal and worthless body, ineffective to 
the dubious result to which is dedi- 
The law 


playhouses affords 


secure 


cated. regarding obscenities in the 
idequate protection to the 
decorous as it stands—even if the law happens 
the 
the case of The God of V en geance—a fine play 


which was classified as sewerage by the law. If 


to be oceasional agent of injustice, as in 


the public wants the drama purged of its iniqui- 
ties, it has recourse to the courts, 


| NTIL the public at large wills a house- 
cleaning in the American playhouses, let 
the theatre remain a retreat for those who would 


world’s 
After all, all censorship is to no 


learn vicariously of the major and 
minor follies. 
its drama or 
-at any time after the rise of the first 
curtain, If an audience finds a play too fla- 


grantly indelicate and maladroit for its liking, 


purpose. ‘The public may take 


leave it— 


it may, and will, register its adverse opinion by 
booing and other accepted signs of disapproval. 
A play now happily deceased, called Beyond 
Evil, one of the multitude of incredibly inept 
dramas which over-run the New York stage at 
the beginning of each summer, met such a 
flurry of ill-will that it was vouchsafed but a 
single performance, a victim to the contempt of 
the audience which judged it. That no one 
has yet stormed the doors of the Belasco The- 
atre or thrown cold storage eggs at the person- 
able Miss Lenore Ulric ought to indicate that, 
so far as the public at large is concerned, Lu/iz 
Belle is a moral and upright drama, deserving 
of the patronage of the pure and undefiled. Yet 
I, for one, would be in favour of burning down 
the Theatre which houses Lu/u Belle 
—and shooting all the actors—if that somewhat 
drastic procedure would help in any way to 
shorten the run of the play. But I would lament 
any attempt to censor Lulu Belle for its sinful- 


Belasco 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


ness, for my objection to it is without reference 
to its morality. I demur only because it lacks 
art and offends good taste. My quarrel with 
the current theatre—which has caused a few 
of us from time to time to write disparaginglv 
about its wares—is based on purely aesthetic 
grounds, I find, that Abie’s Irish 
Rose is a far greater danger to the public’s sensi- 
bilities, because of its crude misrepresentation 
of life, than any oneof a dozenof the allegedly 


for instance, 


j 
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VANOAMM 
BETH BERI 


One of the attractions of Master Zieg- 
feld's new edition of the Follies which 
is entitled No Foolin’. Mr. Ziegfeld, 
originator of the semi-draped tableau, 
favours crinoline skirts for choruses— 
for the sake of variety in dramatic art 


indecent dramas now to be seen hereabouts. 

I cannot, for instance, join with the moral- 
ists when they find the recent play called Sew 
guilty of sive against the Christian 
code and cry to put it down. But I would 
applaud any a RE of the same play 
as bad art. It offends mightily, not because it 
has mostly to do with a harlot and her episodes, 
but because it is as crude an exhibit, artistically, 
as ever emerged from the cesspool of the 
theatre. 

I have yet to hear of an indictment of ‘Tol- 
stoi’s Resurrection as an immoral undertaking, 
yet the very first section of the novel relates 
a rape under the most brutal circumstances. 
Tolstot was far from the best of the Russian 
writers, yet his skill was sufficient to give his 


work an artistic eminence. Moreover, Resur- 
rection is listed among the most profoundly 
moral contributions to literature. On the stage 
and in all art, the theme is less important than 
the manner of execution. A die’s Irish Rose and 
Cradle Snatchers, for instance, are one and the 
same when viewed as art—both shocking ex- 
amples of the lack of aesthetic discernment of 
a so-called civilization. 

The real pity, in this matter of play regu- 
Jation, is that our censors are incompetent to 
distinguish between what is good art and what 
is a poor imitation. Even in comedy—to come 
down a peg or two—no discrimination what- 
ever is made between the dom mot of a Wilde 
comedy and the wise-crack of a burlesque show. 
In the London revues, famous for their unfail- 
ing appreciation of good taste in humour, 
adultery and other sexy diversions are fre- 
quently used as dramatic material. The refer- 
ences are in excellent taste, but seldom in an 
American revue have sketches devoted to such 
savoury subjects achieved anything but the 
essence of vulgarity. It appears that, as a na- 
tlon, we are not yet versed in the niceties of 
naughtiness, 


MONG the accusations which put the lid 
on The Bunk of 1926 was that, during 
the entertainment, a young lady, appropriately 
without costume, appeared as I've. In two other 
revues, The Great Temptations and Mr. George 
White’s Scandals, the show-girls are simi] arly 
unattired, yet thécencont discreetly avoided, in 
their judgment of the latter revues, any refer- 
ence to a general paucity of clothing. It would 
appear, then, that the particular jury which 
delivered judgment on The Bunk of 1926 
did not possess the ancient Grecian attitude. 
It is probably all for the best that the nude has 
again been re-established as an artistic possi- 
bility. The fuss which was raised three years 
ago when the Shuberts first brought the revue, 
Parisian style, to New York, has completely sub- 
sided. Let us hope that the censors will not stir 
up this matter again. 

After all, nudity on the stage serves the very 
aim whieh the censors profess to be their own. 
As a means toward blunting the keen edge of 
sex, the ancient writers, particularly the Greeks, 
held nudity to be the supreme anaphrodisiac. 
At any rate, that phase of the*present day the- 
atre is no indication of depravity. The Romans, 
who were of a different stripe than the Greeks 
(who used to hold nudity as “a talisman of 
wondrous power with gods and men”) were, 
in the modern sense, far more “virtuous” than 
the Athenians. Yet the Romans went in for 
nudity on the stage—both for ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Only once was the general revolt against 
stage nakedness completely successful—that was 


in the latter half of the nineteenth century— — 


the notorious Victorian era. I have been told 
by a celebrated antiquarian of the theatre that 
the matter of theatrical undress is a purely 
relative one—that the pink tights of the nine- 
ties at Koster & Bial’s were all-revealing in com- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Types We See on Broadway 
Some Familtar Figures of the 


Rialto and the Theatre Zone 


NOT WORKING 


Al, the vaudevillian, is out of a job 
and the days are dark and dreary. His 
act, in which he was a wise-cracking man- 
about-town, has been a wow. He now has 
a chance to play the part in real life. 
“Competition is darn near as fierce as 
in the jungle,’ says Al. “It’s the in- 
exorable law of claw... and Erlanger” 


THE BIG DAY 


Saturday afternoon is the week's bright- 
est spot for Moe and Sadie. He is free, 
at last, from the grind of selling small 
shoes to large ladies, while Sadie pulls 
down the Remington at Ginsberg’s cloak- 
and-suitery. Then, off they go, for two 
hours of intensive and idyllic hand-hold- 
ing in their favourite film emporium 


RQ. 
PY 


Portraits by COVARRUBIAS 


THE CHORINE (Above) 


Cora is the complete chorus girl, starring 
(with 119 others) in the big review, Pets 
of Paradise. She is the fifty-eighth from 
the end in the second row, the one who 
always shouts out of time. The audience 
considers her a dumb-bell but she thinks 
it attracts attention. Note the up-to-date 
accessories, the floppy hat, preferred- 
blonde hair, and complete facial-repair-kit 


THOSE BOX-OFFICE BLUES 


The Manager is thoughtful. His latest 
venture, Flaming Middle-Age, has been 
blacklisted by the Play Jury and canned 
by the Police Commissioner. Shall he 
fight it out in the courts, remove the big 
scene with the three bath-tubs, or close? 
“By and large,’ thinks Samuel, “it’s sex 
of one and half a dozen of the other” 


SUMMER VISITORS 


Broadway, of a ‘summer afternoon, is 
thronged with folks from the outlying 
districts. Orville Limpet, of Oneida 
County, has left the hardware business 
flat to take his wife to the city. As 
President of the local Shakespeare Club 
she seeks culture, while Orville feels the 
tug of New York’s Great Temptations 


VANITY FAIR 


The Decay of Gastronomy in America 


The Need Here for a More Profound Appreciation of Cooking as an Art 


T is easy, in looking back over the past hun- 

dred and fifty years, to see that while we 

gained liberty and prosperity by casting our- 
selves loose from England, we blundered a little 
in severing ourselves so completely from the ties 
that bound us to the art and the good taste of 
the old world. For, though our financial and 
commercial progress during the past 150 years 
has:been a matter to gape and wonder at, the 
glory of that progress has been dimmed by our 
failure to establish for ourselves a really dis- 
tinguished standard of taste or a vigorous na- 
tional art. 

It is true that in some of the professions—- 
architecture, for instance, painting, and the 
writing of fiction—our shame has not been a 
patent one; but in most of the arts, and in one 
of them especially (the oldest and most delecta- 
ble of them all) we still present to European 
eyes the spectacle of a people bordering on bar- 
barism. I allude to the art of cooking, an art 
of which the French people are such true 
connoisseurs and such enthusiastic devotees. 

What is it that makes France so dominating a 
factor in the affairs of the world today? Is it 
her wealth, her railroads, her commerce, factor- 
It would seem not. Is it 
not, rather, her leadership in the arts, and in all 
the elegances and amenities of social life? And 
is it not also true that, almost first among the 


les, army Or navy. 


arts in which she has proved herself supreme, 
stands the august and beautiful mystery of cook- 
ing, an art which does more than any other to 
make life, not perfect perhaps, but certainly 
desirable. The great painters, sculptors, writ- 
musicians of France have of 
course, been the primary factors in building 
up her glory, but her commanding position 
scems also to be due to her aesthetic apprecia- 


ers, actors and 


tion of cooking as an art. 


A any international conference, the Dele- 
gate of France would be quite justified in 
addressing his assembled colleagues in some 
such words as these:-— 

“Gentlemen,” he might say: “If there is to 
be, at this conference, any redistribution of the 
earth’s surface (a country or two in Africa, 
perhaps, or a few slices out of Central Europe), 
we demand our share of the spoils, not because 
of our military prowess, but because we are the 
only people in the world who can properly 
cook an omelette fines herbes. ‘The franc may 
be depreciating, but we still list, in our standard 
cook books, over four hundred and twenty dif- 
ferent ways of cooking a filet de sole. Our navy 
may be insignificant, but we ask you to remem- 
ber that we make better soups and better sauces 
and better ewtrées and roasts and vo/ailles and 
entremets and desserts and pétisseries and clarets 
and champagnes and /igueurs than all the rest 
of you put together. So, gentlemen, have a 
care, lest we rise and demolish you.” 

In the eyes of the world at large (certainly 
in the eyes of travelling Americans), it is a 
matter of less importance that France adopted 
the Code Napoléon in her judicial procedure 
than that she adopted a touch of vinegar and 
burnt butter in cooking an egg. Americans are 


By FRANK CROWNINSHIELD 


mildly interested, of course, in reading of the 
discovery of radium by Madame Curie, but 
what they really want to know is the name of 
the French female who first mixed a sauce 
Béarnaise. 

It should be explained, at this juncture, 
that the sense of taste falls properly into the 
realm of aesthetics, and that a nation that thinks 
critically of its food is pretty certain to think 
critically of its painting, writing, acting, and 
music. The arts have always flourished most 
opulently in cities where people have lived well 
and paid a reasoned and discriminating atten- 
tion to their five senses. In Athens, Rome, 
Florence and Paris, art was carried to an un- 
believable degree of perfection. It is signif- 
icant that in these same cities the social ameni- 
ties and the arts of entertaining and dining 
flourished concurrently. The Athenians, in 
particular, held these things in the highest 


esteem. 


HE most fruitful periods of creative art 

have always been eras in which all the 
graces of the aesthetic life were in flower. When 
Shakespeare wrote his plays, most well-bred 
Englishmen could sing, play the lute, and write 
poetry; great attention was given also to dress, 
to rare fabrics, fine plate, good eating and rare 
wines. The painting of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England was part and parcel with 
Arne’s musical compositions and Chippendale’s 
chairs, with Garrick’s clothes and cooking of 
great artistry. Study some of Keats’ poems— 
The Eve of St. Agnes, for instance,—and see 
how interrelated in the poet were the five 
senses, each contributing its special sensation 
toward making a more beautiful world. 

‘The smoothness of claret, the smell of choco- 
late in the dusk, and the taste of Devon- 
shire cream, are lingered over and savoured in 
proportion as a person is an artist, or critic, or 
true appreciator of art. Certainly, those who 
turn aside from the pleasure of any one of the 
senses, fail of a complete aesthetic equipment. 
Conversely, those who enjoy and seek to make 
more keen and delicate the sense of smell or 
taste will the more enjoy and refine the sense 
of touch, or sight, or hearing. The real artist, 
the best connoisseur of art, will be as critical of 
a dinner as of a sonnet, a statue or a symphony. 

In trying to account for our somewhat de- 
preciated standards in art, it may not be amiss 
to point out that there is in America today no 
interest whatever in the development of the 
sense of taste. We have no standards in cooking, 
no critical appreciation of gastronomy, no will- 
ingness to think of it as an art. Indeed, it is a 
matter for wonder that there remains in the 
United States a single restaurant in which good 
cooking may with certainty be expected. Why 
should a restaurateur hold fast to his ancient 
traditions with respect to food when his patrons 
regard cooking as a matter of such wholly neg- 
ligible importance? How many men or women 
are there in the society of New York (to take 
the case of the metropolis only) who know any- 
thing at all about good cooking; who care 
enough about it to demand it in a restaurant; to 


order their dinners intelligently; to criticise 
bad food when they taste it; or to praise a 
consummate dish when it is put before them! 

Echo answers, “Very few!” 

Ask the maitre @hétel of a really good res- 
taurant in New York (ask Miller at Vozsin’s; 
Elie at the Lafayette; Cerutti at the Co/ony), 
and they will tell you that their patrons know 
very little about food; that they do not order 
it in advance, or criticise it with anything like 
understanding. A restaurateur, in any Amerix 
can city, may put almost any dinner before his 
patrons, so long as it is reasonably cooked, hot 
and ready to serve, and they will swallow it 
(quickly, of course), leave the restaurant—their 
coffee half drunk, their dessert untasted— 
without looking at the amount of their bill and 
without a suggestion of compliment or complaint. 

Might we not see, in this country, an in- 
crease in general good taste and a more aesthetic 
appreciation of the arts, if our people really 


began to evidence a more critical respect for the + 


art of balancing, ordering, preparing, cooking, 
and serving a good dinner? Thackeray declared 
that a man who is indifferent to what he swal- 
lows, who says that one food is like another to 
him, is bragging of a defect in himself, not of 
avirtue. “It is like boasting,” he says, “that one 
has no ear for music, or no eye for colour, A// 
of a man’s senses are the arts. Remember that 
every man who has been worth a fig in this 
world,—as poet, painter or musician—has had 
a good appetite and a good taste”, 


EST we be accused of taking gastronomy 
a little too seriously, it may be explained 
that the enjoyment derived from eating seems 
to be more immediate and compelling than 
that derived from any other taste, sense, or 
art; for the reason that the mystery of eating 
involves the mingling of four senses—sight, 
touch, taste and smell. Smell, indeed, is the 
most important part of the entire mystery, con- 
tributing, as it does, three-quarters of all our 
delight in eating and far exceeding the pleasure 
to be derived from taste alone. If a man but 
holds his nose while eating—caviar, let us say, 
truffles, lobster, mutton, duck, or strawberries, 
he will virtually taste nothing at all. (The 
tragedy of course becomes even more acute if, 
at the same time, he shuts his eyes.) Seventy- 
five percent of the faste of our food depends 
upon our sense of smell and ten percent of it 
upon our sense of sight. 

It is obvious that the appreciation of art or 
the ability to create it, is dependent on the five 
senses. Ears are needed for music and poetry; 
eyes for painting, architecture, dancing and 
acting; touch for the creation—or even appre- 
ciation—of sculpture, goldsmithing, brocades 
and fine furniture. And so interrelated are the 
senses that, as we have already hinted, the cul- 
tivation and refinement of one of them only 
tends to affect, through a more developed 
aesthetic instinct, all of the others. 

What can we expect, in matters of taste, f fn 
a nation that has been so negligent of one of 
its senses; from people who have been debauched 

(Continued on page 102) 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


Lenore Ulric as Miss Lulu Belle 
The Current Play About a Coloured Carmen Js Soon to Be Made Into an Opera by George Gershwin 
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All That’s in a Name 


VANITY FAIR 


Béing an Inquiry Into the Titles of Books and Plays and Other Things 


HERE are all ways of falling into in- 

spiration; but, among writers, the usual 

one seems to be to stub their wits on a 
fine title, Go through those authors’ notebooks 
which literary executors love to let slip indeco- 
rously into print, and you will invariably find 
them full of stray titles, chapter headings, 
catch-quotations, which have given the key to 
a whole fantasia of fiction. The novel-writing 
industry owes half its annual output to phrases 
from Shakespeare. 

Somebody has taken the trouble to prove that 
fact by collecting a catalogue of novels entitled 
by Shakespearian phrases. The size of it would 
amaze you. Indeed, it would probably amaze 
Shakespeare, too. Rose Macauley’s Told by an 
Idiot is by no means the latest example. Go to 
hear Macheth or Hamlet, nowadays, and it will 
sound to your literary ear like a publisher’s 
Autumn List, so many familiar book titles are 
recitable in it. And then, of course, there is 
the Bible. 

But, whither the titles come is a minor mat- 
ter. The point to play on is the fact—and it is 
a fact beyond quibbling—that the names of 
books are so often the books’ beginnings. 
Novelists’ minds move like that. So do the 
short-story makers’. Perhaps playwrights’ do, 
too. But you never can tell about plays and 
playwrights. Titles mean such vastly different 
things in the theatre. They have to be put up 
in huge, shining letters, to snare the winking 
jostle of night-time crowds. And, besides, a 
play can always be relied upon to change its 
name at least four times before it comes into its 
first big city. You may have written it under 
the splendid delusion that it ought to be called 
E geria of Iceland. New York will probably flock 


to it under an electric sign which reads: Lust! 


I. are just now enjoying an age of mono- 
syllabic titles. Novels bark their vari- 

ous wares as Brass, Salt, Sin. Plays of the past 
two seasons have called themselves unblushingly, 
Sex, Flesh, Thrills. he scare-line influence is 
upon us. We adore calling a thing a spade in 
the fewest possible letters, so that the given 
space may then be filled by the largest possible 
type. We have gone to school to the display 
advertisers, and learned that such a dear, quaint 
title as What Will He Do With It? cannot 
readily be deciphered on a book-jacket ten fect 
away from the shopwindow. And that Mzd- 
summer-Night’s Dream is four letters too long 
for a maximum in Mazda lights. Sydney 
Howard’s recent They Knew What They 
Wanted was an odd exception. Perhaps it was a 
reaction from the same author’s title of Szvords. 
There was a time when the names of works 
of art were, of their own accord, contemplative, 
graceful, decently neutral. Even such a senti- 
mentalist as Stevenson would call his most 
coloured romance by the rather glum, grizzled 
title of The Master of Ballantrae, and be con- 
tent that he had thereby put together some 
cadences memorable and richly phonetic. 
Samuel Butler would take it for granted that 
you would know where he hit upon the beauty 
of that phrase, The Way of All Flesh, that you 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


could unravel foryourself the riddle of Erewhon. 

Mystery stories have always had a special bill 
of rights to rough, tersely terrifying titles. 
Wilkie Collins might hit upon the tuppenny 
alliteration of The Woman in White and still 
be within bounds of an excellent indication of 
the sort of tale he would spin. When he came 
to his most celebrated yarn, however, he had 
only to designate it The Moonstone and know 
that would suffice a public ever allured by the 
blunt mention of a precious stone. 

From Collins the mystery-story writers have 
taken that and many another cue. The stutf 
they have brewed about black pearls, rajahs’ 


DRAWING BY HELENE PERORIAT 


A VERY SHORT SONG 


By Dororny Parker 


Once, when I was young and true, 
Someone left me sad— 
Broke my brittle heart in two; 


And that is very bad. 


Love is for unlucky folk, 
Love is but a curse. 
Once there was a heart I broke; 


And that, I think, is worse. 


rubies, idols’ eyes seems to pour from a never 
empty jug. Or, taking a tip from Poe, they 
have only to entitle something The Murder in 
the Manor Garden or The Murder in Any 
Place at All to insure it so and so many readers. 
The crime plot is stereotyped; its title is no 
less so. 

But the popular novel or play of today must 
have a hoarse, exhortatory name. A name which, 
being artificially short, thinks itself thereby 
ruddy, vivid, masculine, ironic, strong. When 
you come to think of it, the French fictioneers 
of a generation ago were the first offenders. 
DeMaupassant, with the sneering implications 
of the title of Bel Ami; with the inflated 
humility of the name, Une Vie. And, after 
DeMaupassant, Zola ejected his titles like a 
thick, bitter spittle. Turgenev used titles as 
simple and common, sometimes, for his Russian 


tales; so did ‘I’chekov—yet with what gentler 
melancholy mixed into the choice. Sznoke, 
Spring Freshets, The Darling, Three Years: 
these names grieve, but they do not growl 
or slobber. 

By the titles which lure them to choice, you 
can often tell so much concerning various 
authors. ‘The modern Englishmen, for in- 
stance: the earth-bound, slightly plaintive ideal- 
ism of Wells, with one eye cocked at distant 
planets, the other eye shifting humorously up 
and down the Cockney slums; Arnold Bennett’s 
Anglo-Gallic inner struggle; the ever-cropping 
dramatist in Maugham the novelist; the exqui- 
sitely aesthetic bewilderment of Aldous Hux- 
ley; W. L. George disappearing deeper and 
deeper under a mound of nuptial bedclothes. 
You need only glance at the backs of their suc- 
cessive books to know these writers’ histories—- 
and to know where their pens have taken them. 

We have in America two remarkable title 
choosers, one a novelist, the other a dramatist. 
Christopher Morley I have in mind, and 
Eugene O'Neill. Where the Blue Begins, 
Parnassus on Wheels, Thunder on the Left—- 
what captions these are to conjure with! And, 
again, the name of almost any ONeill play is 


‘a clarion to imagination: The Great God Brown, 
Desire Under the Elms, Bound East for 


Cardiff, The Dreamy Kid, Beyond the Hori- 
zxow. Even the plain mention of The Fountaiz 
evokes its picture and its plash. 


I have, too, the shrewdly selective titling 
of Lewis. Nothing inspirational about 
it. Babbitt mtant nothing until Mr. Lewis 


pasted it upon a character and turned it into a © 


generalization. Main Street was a plain, un- 
meaning sign. in every little business district 


before Mr. Lewis tore it down and hammered it — 


upon the cover of his novel. But, such felicity 


was in his foresight, Badditt became actually a | 


new word in the American vocabulary, and Mazz 
Street swelled into a symbol nation-wide. Man- 
Trap, the latest which Lewis has given us is a 
handsome climax among names of adventure 
stories. 

Which brings us to a reverent consideration 
of the titles of adventure books as a class—and 
as amass. ‘Ihe authors of these are nothing if 
not scenic, 
we who inhabited America when it still pos- 
sessed unharnessed streams, upstanding forests, 


and a few spare miles of yet unirrigated desert, © 


will have at any rate to admit that we had an 
abounding loye of nature. We revel in such 
lithographic titles. ‘They sing of the purple 
sage, the white waters, the coagulated colours of 
the canyons, the pines against Canadian snows. 
They hymn God’s country, they sloganize the 
Great Open Spaces, until those who ride 
effetely back and forth on tame suburban trains 
and Bronx expresses see themselves as Curwood 
does—poets and athletes, sound-limbed Byrons 
of the wilds. 

Slang is the greatest refuge of the titlers of 
today. Perhaps it was of other days, too—and 
yesterday’s colloquials have staled into prim, 

(Continued on page 96) 
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PAULINE LORD 
Having just completed her second 


year in 
Wanted, 


by a distinguished minority here 
and in London as the most able 


actress 


1926 


VANOAMM 


ANN HARDING 


This grave actress with 
tresses the tint of canned 
corn gloomed last season in 
such imported woe as Stolen 
Fruit and Werfel’s Schweiger 


SRNR 


VARUALM 


They Knew What They 
Miss Lord is regarded 


in the American theatre 


JUNE WALKER 


This erstwhile fluff in sundry 
popular tomfooleries wrung many 
a heart last season with the touch- 
ing beauty of her playing in 
The Glass Slipper. This coming 
season, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


STEICHEN 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


Said to be the best drawing-card among 


the younger actresses, Miss Cornell has 
been lavishing her loveliness for 
months on the distressed and very 


promiscuous heroine of The Green Hat 


45 


EDWIN BOWER HESSER 


HELEN HAYES 


This unfailing comedienne 
deliberately forsook stardom 
two years ago for the 
chance that brought her a 
role in a Barrie revival 


CHARLES SHEELER 


HELEN MENKEN 


Starred last season in The Mak- 
ropoulos Secret, Miss Menken 
would probably relinquish all the 
gratifying capital letters tomor- 
row in exchange for a play that 
would satisfy her personal taste 


IME was when the late Charles Froh- 

man seemed determined to star every 
young woman who could walk across the stage 
without once falling on her face. A hundred 
factors, many of them economic, have rendered 
such a policy démodé. Roughly it is the shift 
of the impresario from the position of saying: 
“Where can I find an actress for this play?” 
By just that shift of emphasis, playwrights 
are usually better served today, but for this 
gain there have been some corresponding losses. 
It is not the manager but the playgoer who de- 
cides in any generation which are stars and 
which are satellites in the theatrical firmament 


Frohman Would Have Starred Them All 
A Sextette of the More Distinguished of the Younger Leading Ladies of Our Stage 


THE EXTERIOR BOULEVARDS 


If, in startling contrast to the rest of the city, the Exterior Boulevards 
which link the innumerable gates of Paris, have entirely escaped that 
fulsome recognition which emanates from all pocket-edition recipes for 
“seeing Paris’, it is because these unpicturesque and singularly vital 
highways bear the same relation to the “grands boulevards” that material 
bears to texture or the art of “‘burlesk’’ bears to the artifice of “drama” 


THE MARKETS AT NIGHT 


A midnight view of the Paris markets: processions of groaning carts enter 
the market district between the Boulevard Sébastopol and the Palais 
Royal. The night life proper or improper begins at half past two and fre- 
quently extends to the markets. Among cabbages and carrots, chasseurs 
from the Chien Qui Fume speed, searching for thoroughly anaesthetized 
Anglo-Saxons or hailing taxis full of drunken puppets in evening dress 


Eight Unconventional Aspects of Parisian Night Life 
Glimpsed From the Deeply Compre 


Cc 


hendinge Point of View of a-Famous N 


VANIDY ATR 


THE SIGHT SEEING OMNIBUS IN MONTMARTRE 


Serenely rolling in upholstered security to the very summit of Sin’s 
Citadel—to Montmartre, the much-advertised naughty section of Paris—a 
docile flock of tourists heeds its shepherd’s rancid voice, which (preaching 
through a megaphone) skilfully promulgates the worthless astonishment 
of immobile souls. A summer night, meanwhile, vibrates to the empty curi- 
osity of wishless eyes, to the vividly impotent ecstasy of transparent minds 


al 
a a 


THE GRAND BOULEVARDS 


That sumptuous semicircle of light and trafic which flickers from the 
Bastille to the Madeleine through the Boulevard des Italiens and the Bou- 
levard des Capucines—reminding today of yesterday and new Paris of the 
ancient town—is “the great boulevards’, where seated multitudes anc 
strolling multitudes exchange stares, where petites femmes smirk, where in- 
numerable languages and psychologies merge in one civilized murmur 


on-Anglo-Saxon Artist 
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THE PLACE PIGALLE 


Vivid and fatal arena, where gaiety struggles fiercely with despair— 
centre and climax of Montmartre’s pitiless conflict, swirling with lustful 
faces, throbbing with greedy lights—Pigalle hurls a luminous challenge 
at all in woman or in man which fears to die, at all which dares not live. 
Donning a thousand faces, uttering a million gestures, it invites the 
whole world to enter those mills which grind speedily and exceeding fine 


A LITTLE STREET 


The stones of this microscopic street—in your favourite arrondissement— 
(which climbs twistingly into the night) have known a million feet: the 
quick feet of those who really love, the heavy feet of those who cannot 
love, the sharp feet of those who murder love. The electric letters which 
grin and glow in every angle have guided a thousand hearts to a thousand 
fleeting heavens and have herded a million spirits to a million deaths 


ON THE HILL: MONTMARTRE 


This is the infamous and sacred hill where now stands the church of 
Sacré Ca@ur, scene of Druidic sacrifice and site of Pagan temples to Mars 
and Mercury, haunted forever by the gruesome spectre of that great saint 
who suddenly arose from his doom and walked northward through the 
twilight. Upon these slopes writhe a few narrow streets, whose shadows 
harbour each night so many sins, sorrows, mysteries and martyrdoms 


UNDER THE AERIAL SUBWAY 
A cruel age arises, a bitter fabric of being weaves itself gradually out of 
the triumph of steel, out of the victory of the machine, Paris, that last 
stronghold of beauty and of life, finds herself invaded by the merciless 
symbols of nonexistence, among them the subway. Her colours sink be- 
neath the surge of ugliness, her curves wilt before the march of “effi- 
ciency”, her silence shatters at the clash of a mechanical “progress” 


Some Sketches, Sinister and Cynical, by Franz Masereel 


Demonstrating That Thos. Cook & Son Do Not Know Everything About the Capital of France 


VANITY FAIR 


A Little Supper with Miss Smith 


A Record of the Most Famous Poisoning Case in Scottish Judicial History 


HE recipe for a successful murder, for 
which I am often besought, is this: you 
should live, up to the time of the com- 
mission of the murder, an absolutely correct 
and moral life. More than that, you should be 
eminent for good works. Make no ingenious 
plans for concealment, nor for an a/idi; pro- 
cure the implements openly. 
There is an alternative method: 
be a pretty woman, and let the 
victim be a man,—any man you 
choose. If you can, in some de- 
gree, combine these two plans 


take care to 


you need worry not at all. 

Consider the case of Miss 
Madeleine Smith, and remem- 
ber that it occurred not in senti- 
mental America of today, but 
in the practical and religious 
Scotland of 1857. 

Miss Smith was twenty-one 
or two years old; the eldest of 
five children of an austere ar- 
chitect in Glasgow. Despite her 
pictures, which seem to belie the 


This 
an artist 
statement, it was the consensus 

of opinion that she was attractive; the number 
and persistence of her suitors prove it. Her 
costumes were the last word in the fashion of 
her day. She had spent three years at a finish- 
ing school near London; then returned, at the 
seventeen, to her native Glasgow. 
Probably few persons suspected her latent possi- 
bilities for romance, for passion, for coo] and 
determined action. She was a reader of novels 
and of poetry, and made noble efforts to read 
Most of all she was a letter-writer, 
—one of the great letter-writers of all time. 
Nobody ever disobeyed more recklessly the fa- 
mous injunction against that dangerous sport. 

There lived in Glasgow in 1856 a “packing 
clerk” employed by the firm of Huggins & 
Co, His name was Pierre Emile 
L’Angelier, a man of French ex- 
traction, and a native of Jersey. He 
was about thirty; his social position 
was humble to the point of despair; 
and his salary—ten shillings a week. 
Not at all a desirable match from 
the point of view of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith, with their town and country 
houses, and their good social posi- 
tion. But he had a romantic name, 
and a romantic way with him; his 
whiskers were astonishingly flowing 
and ambrosial, and generally excit- 
ing to a maiden of the days of the 
Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny. Moreover, he was a reso- 
lute lover; failing in two or three 
efforts to meet Madeleine Smith, he 
at last prevailed upon an acquaint- 
ance, a youth of seventeen, to intro- 
duce him to the lady as they met one 
day in the street. 

The fuse was now lighted and Miss Smith 
was promptly engaged in a secret friendship, a 
flirtation, a love affair, and at last an intrigue. 
It went through all these stages in the course of 


age of 


biography. 


MADELEINE SMITH 


somewhat 
countenance was intended by 
in 1857 to repre- 
sent a very pretty girl of 21 


L’ Angelier, 
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a few months, and at the end of that time 
Madeleine was greeting Emile, in her letters, 
as “My own darling husband”. L’Angelier 
probably considered himself her husband, and 
there is reason to think that, by the law of 
Scotland, he may not have been far from the 
truth. Mr. and Mrs. Smith were not taken 
into the secret; the lovers met, as the Victorian 
novelists would say, clandestinely. A romantic 
friend named Miss Perry some- 
times acted as go-between; 
sometimes one of the maid- 
servants in the Smith household 
befriended her young mistress, 
admitted Emile at the garden 
gate, and thence into the base- 
ment door of the house. Made- 
leine’s bedroom was in the 
basement, with a window near 
the sidewalk. Sometimes, at 
night, when it was impractica- 
ble to go within, the lover stood 
at the window, and was cheered 
by i words of his sweetheart, 
and also by cups of coffee or 
chocolate which she passed out 
to him for his more substantial refreshment. 
In later years, the Smith house was occupied 
by a prosaic life insurance company; the clerks 
carried on their drudgery near the barred 
window through which Madeleine Smith whis- 
pered her. passionate vows of affection. 
Passionate vows they were. Many thousands 
of them were confided to paper by their young 
author. Later they had such a vogue as to be 
published both in London and in New York. 
In fact, of all the notorious murders in which 
the art of the letter-writer figured, the cor- 
respondence of Madeleine Smith was never 
even approached again, until 1922, in the ex- 
traordinary case of Mrs. ‘Thompson and Fred- 
erick Bywaters. Parts of some of these letters 
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forbidding 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


THE SMITH TRIAL 


A contemporary drawing of the trial of Madeleine Smith in the Scot- 
tish Court of Session for the murder of her lover, 
whom she was accused of killing by means of arsenic 


were found extremely shocking at the time of 
the trial; for two reasons it is impossible to say 
whether they would so be considered now. One 
of these reasons is that the word shocking is 


Pierre Emile 


used today only to deride the alleged prudery 
of other folk; the other reason is that the so- 
called objectionable portions of Madeleine’s 
letters have never been published. Apparently, 
however, they were read in Court, and caused 
it to be said that they “showed as extraordinary 
a frame of mind and as unhallowed a passion 
as ever appeared in a court of justice” 

The love affair and the love-letters contin- 
ued—with the thermometer steadily rising— 
for over a year. Miss Smith realized the difh- 
culty of the situation, and the impossibility -of 
reconciling her father and mother to it. 
They were aware of her acquaintance with 
L’Angelier, a mere fraction of the truth, and 
warned her to desist even from that. She made 
one or two efforts to break off, but was unsuc- 
cessful. “The situation became acute in February, 
>57. A highly respectable suitor, a next door 
neighbour, was.urging upon her an offer 
of marriage. He was a prosperous merchant, 
he was backed by her father and mother, and 
he was most appropriately named Mr, William 
Minnoch. I strongly suspect that he was about 
thirty-seven; that he had sandy side-whiskers; 
and that he called on Sunday afternoons and 
conversed, most formally, in the Smiths’ draw- 
ing room, amid the wax flowers and the anti- 
macassars. ‘Che contrast between Mr. Minnoch’s 
visitations, and the midnight trysts of the poor 
clerk in the basement boudoir, is curious to re- 
flect upon. 


ER “own precious Emile” had become to 


Miss Smith both tiresome and inconven- 
ient. Mr. Minnoch was not thrilling, but he 
was safe, and there had been enough excitement 
in the past year to satisfy almost anyone. She 
intimated again to L’ Angelier that their affair 

was hopeless, and that they would do as well 
to recognize the fact. He had heard of Mr. 
Minnoch, and he had no intention whatever 
of releasing his ,“‘dear, sweet pet, 
Mimi’. He threatened her with her 
letters—of which he had a bale. 
If she persisted in. her present inten- 
tion, or if she did not dismiss his 
rival, both her father and the correct 
Minnoch should see a few of the 
letters. 

This was a bad} bad blunder on 
the part of L’Angelier. He instantly 
began to receive once more, from 
Mimi, letters of the old caloric type. 
When would’ he come once more 
and tap outside her window? The 
area gate would be open; she would 
wait until one o’clock. Meanwhile, 
Miss Smith went to a chemist’s and 
asked for prussic acid—“for her 
hands”. The dealer refused to sup- 
ply it. A brief but instructive diary, 
kept by L’Angelier, has some sig- 
nificant entries about this time. For 
example: 

Thurs. 19 Feb, Saw Mimi a few moments. 
Was very ill during the night. 

Fri, 20 Feb, Passed two pleasant hours 

(Continued on page 98) 
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AS FATHER 


John Barrymore, in the film entitled Don 
Juan, is Don José, father of Don Juan, who, 
in the prologue, sets a precedent for the 
more gorgeous adventures of his son 


FTER an excursion into the whale fields with 

Moby Dick in The Sea Beast, John Barrymore 
Teturns to his more traditional romancing in a motion 
picture version of Lord Byron’s Don Juan. In the 
prologue, Mr. Barrymore is seen as Don José, the 
father, whose talent for sentimental adventure almost 
led him into the divorce courts. Don Juan inherits 
his father’s tastes in an exaggerated form. As Don 
José, Mr. Barrymore appears as a bearded grandee, 
who, if he had begun his career before he was bur- 


WARNER BROTHERS 


AS SON 


In the lower portrait Mr. Barrymore ap- 
pears as Don Juan, younger and more hand- 
some than his father, but far better versed 
in the ways of women and of the world 


dened with the handicaps of a wife and middle age, 
might have achieved posthumous fame as a great 
lover. As Don Juan, the son, Mr. Barrymore is a 
courtly cavalier, whose life is a prolonged féte of 
“wine, women and song.’’ Incidentally, John Barry- 
more’s devotion to the art of the motion picture 
threatens to be permanent. He is now at work on 
a film version of Manon Lescaut, his final picture for 
Warner Brothers. On its completion, he will begin 
a new contract with the United Artists Corporation 


Doubling for Don Juan — John Barrymore 


An Eminent Star of the Stage Interprets the Great Lover of the Byron Poem for the Screen 
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Inside Speaking Out 


VANITY FAIR 


Further Light on the Problems of Play Producing — The Broadway Premiere 


FINAL LECTURE 


HE fact that this is the last lecture in 
this Special Correspondence Course on 
Theatrical Production may induce some of 
my readers to peruse it, in which case they will 
probably want to turn back to the earlier lectures 
to find out exactly what caused the present one. 
To prevent this rash move I will tell them 
that it all has to do with the production of a 
play called Clouds (changed to Heart?’s Blood 
and later to Heart’s Clouds), which opened at 
Stamford under the title Te Earth is a Box, 
went to Baltimore as B.42—-A.M., and is now 
about to work out its fate in New York under 
its (more or less) original title of Clouds. 
This final change was necessitated owing to 
Mr. William Sox, the famous Motion Picture 
magnate, who insisted that, as he had bought 
the movie rights months ago from Mr. Samuels 
(the play’s producer), and had already made 
the film under the title Clouds (the only thing 
he liked about it), the play must naturally 
follow suit. 
The layman must realize that the theatre 
and the moving pictures are now very closely 
related. 


nN The Earth is a Box, the play had been 
a colossal success at Stamford, Connect- 
icut, a pleasant surprise to Mr. Samuels, and, 
after he had recovered from this happy shock, 
he had produced it successively at Hempstead, 
Great Neck, Rockville Center, Darien, New 
Britain, and finally Baltimore (the latter for 
an entire week without stopping). He had 
done this for the purpose of re-writing the 
play. And here is an important rule for the 
layman to remember. No play, no matter how 
brilliant its reception nor how favorable its 
reviews, can be considered right at its first 
performance outside of New York. Nor in- 
deed, at amy performance before it arrives in 
New York. Its re-writing must commence at 
once, and must continue for just so long as it 
remains outside the metropolis. This is known 
as “‘trying-out’’. For instance, if a producer has 
only a three-day try-out before his New York 
opening, then the play has only three days of 
If he has a three months try-out, 
then the play has three months of continuous 
alteration. This rule is invariable, except in 
the case of Bernard Shaw, Shakespeare, Ibsen, and 
such authors as are foolish enough to imagine a 
good play can be written right off the reel. 

And it is not a bad rule, in a way. It keeps 
everyone pleasantly occupied in such distract- 
ing spots as New Britain and Rockville Center, 
and it is excellent practice for the actors to 
have new lines to learn every night. 

The only objection to the rule is that some- 
times the alteration process has been known 
slightly to ruin the play, and I regret that 
something of the sort happened in the present 
instance. The author of Clouds, the funereal 
Mr. Roger Blackman, had sat up for many 
nights in the pleasant little towns mentioned 
above, re-writing vigorously at the request of 
the manager and the director, though he had 
been a little surprised at the necessity, in view 


re-writing. 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


of the play’s terrific success at Stamford, Conn. 
Finally, however, on the train going to Balti- 
more, he had pleaded a headache, got off at 
the next station (Manhattan Transfer), and 
gone straight to Europe. Thereafter, since it 
is an unwritten Jaw that anyone may join in 
the re-writing of a play, the alteration process 
had been in the diligent hands of the manager, 
the director, Mr. Stilton, and the star, Miss 
Partridge, with occasional help from the stage 


HOW MANY OF THESE CAN YOU 
ANSWER? 


By the firm use of this handy question- 
naire, guests can be driven to despair with 
almost no trouble or expense to the host. 


1. Who wrote Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star? 

Of what is brass made? 

3. What is the first line of The O/d 

Oaken Bucket? 

4. What is the name and title of Bel- 

gium’s sovereign? 

5. Who was Hagar? 

6. What river has the greatest drainage 
area! 

Of what military engagement was 
it said: “It is magnificent but it 
is not war’? 

8. What play, written and acted in the 

English language, has had the 


longest consecutive run in a single 


bo 


“I 


theatre? 

9. Where did the author of The 
Mother of All Living find his 
title? 

10. What contemporary novelist is a 
descendant and namesake of the 
author of the lyric of The Star 
Spangled Banner? 

‘11, What is a marsupial animal? 


12. When is Shrove Tuesday? 


13. Who said: ““Motley’s the only wear’’? 

14. What is the most celebrated differ- 
ence between our criminal law 
and the Napoleonic code? 

15. Where was Richard Mansfield born? 

6. What is the origin of the word 
boycott? 

17. What is suttee? 

18. What celebrated patriot of the 
American revolution was an immi- 
grant bastard? 

19. Of what popular novel, before it 
was written, did Henry James de- 
cline the proffered plot as a gift 
too valuable for him to accept! 

20. Of the Italian cities Milan, Bologna, 


Florence, Rome and _ Palermo, 

which is on the same parallel of 

latitude with Barcelona? 
(Answers will be found on pagel06 ) 


aanager, the English juvenile, and a very 
clever bell-boy at one of the Baltimore hotels, 
who, at four o’clock one morning, had supplied 
Mr. Stilton with some liquid refreshment and 
some ingenious ideas concerning the end of 
the second act. 

By these somewhat uneasy stages our drama 
reaches its destiny in a New York theatre, 
a destiny always quickly pronounced. On 
the morning of the opening the cast have 
the final alterations handed to them, and they 
run through them, memorising them rapidly 
as they have been accustomed to do every day 
for some weeks. Naturally the play bears very 
little resemblance to the play that was produced 


at Stamford, the sixteen scenes having been. 


reduced to six, the characters considerably 
altered and curtailed. Furthermore the cast 
are a little hazy as to the precise meaning of 
it all. But the manager is a good showman and 
is quite confident. Half an hour before the 
curtain rises he visits the star in her dressing 
room. Her doctor is with her and is giving 
her a large dose of aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
Her chiropractor is waiting outside, and her 
maid is just telephoning for her psychiatrist 
newly arrived from Vienna. 


“ ELL, Flo,” says Mr. Samuels in his 
genial way, “attagirl!” 

“Mr. Samuels,” says Miss Partridge, with a 
trace of uneasiness, “how d’you feel about it?” 

“What d’you mean—how do I feel about 
it?” queries Mr. Samuels, a little surprised. 
“The thing’s a wow before it starts. We’re 
selling standing room for tonight.” 

“Tt’s next week I’m thinking about,” remarks 
the star rather petulantly. ‘Will we be selling 
even sitting room then?” 

“Hell, Flo!” says the manager reproachfully, 
“what’s biting you! Wasn’t it a wow at 
Stamford?” 

“Sure, but we played it as it was written then— 
more or less. Itseems abit muddled now. I mean 
—maybe that fool author was right after all.” 

“Flo,” says Mr. Samuels sternly, “whoever 
heard of a show being played as it was written. 
I tell you this is a knock-out—or Bert Samuels 
never produced a play.” 

“Well, that’s fine,” says Miss Partridge joy- 
fully and takes another dash of ammonia. For, 
you see, when a manager definitely asserts 
something about a play, even a star believes it, 
because it is well known that a manager never 
says anything that he doesn’t mean—if he can 
help it. So the word goes round the Clouds 
company that, Mr. Samuels says the play is a 
riot, and, of course, everyone is very comforted 
and they all make plans for fur coats and motor- 
cars, etc., and what ship they wil] sail on next 
summer. As the curtain has not yet risen, the 
ignorant layman may think this optimism is a 
little premature, but, thank God, actors are not 
so horribly skeptical about everything, and they 
know their manager would not lie to them. 

Just before the curtain finally goes up, and 
the orchestra is playing softly while the distin- 
guished audience (first night audiences are 


(Continued on page 84) 
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The Up 


An Etching Wh 


OHN SLOAN, the creator of this etching, is one of the out- 
standing figures in contemporary American art. 


English Poet 


spring naturally to mind when a 


comprehensive group of Sloan's work is put on view. Underlying 
a great deal of his work there is a fine satirical sense and a noble 


Frenchmen, Daumier and Forain 


iliar Quot 


a Fam 


His illustrations 


strates 


J 


Three stimulating and enduring friendships 
those with Robert Henri, George Bellows and W. J. 


These men have always seemed to feel and think about 
in much the same terms and share the same enthusiasms 


Hogarthian mirth. 
have been his: 
Glackens. 

art 


Two 


painter, 


, along with the 
, instructor, 


As President of the Inde- 


pendent Artists, he has done an immense amount to stimulate the 


interest in American painting. As an etcher 
and graphic artist, he has achieved a long series of successes. 


for the novels of Paul de Kock are likely to endure 


works of the best European illustrators. 
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The Ideal Woman 


VANITY FAIR | 


Yessir, That’s My Baby!—Wherein Several Experts Define the Perfect Female 


A SYMPOSIUM BY FOURTEEN CELEBRATED JUDGES 


DITOR’S NOTE: Vanity Fair, with other 

optimists, has always felt that somewhere be- 
hind the sad, kaleidoscopic décor of our disillusions, 
there exists THE PERFECT WOMAN. The notion 
is a pleasant one; for, though disenchantment may 
ensue, it frequently wears an aspect of comfortable 
melancholy; and tragic lovers are notoriously the 
most engaging. Yet it is a difficult notion, too, for 
what two men will agree upon the Perfect Woman? 
In literature, for instance, and in the theatre, 
heroines range from grave to gay and from pole to 
pole, so that it is absurd to say of any woman, “Here, 
and here only, is perfection.” So, in their perplexity, 
the editors of Vanity Fair have asked a group of men 
prominent in literature, art, and the drama to define, 
each one, his own ideal of The Perfect Woman. We 
are, therefore, happy to present, dispiriting though 
it may be to our feminine readers, the results of this 
symposium of opinions by fourteen able connoisseurs. 


I—-CHARLES CHAPLIN 


R. CHAPLIN’S contribution to the 
symposium strikes a rather acid note at 
times, for one so versed in the poign- 

ancy of simple sorrow. He writes: 
1. When in my company, she never admires 
other men. 
2. If I am obliged to leave her in order to keep 
another engagement, her disappointment is al- 
ways keen enough to be flattering to me, but 
never quite keen enough to keep me from going 
where I am going. 
3. Her diamond bracelets never need cleaning. 
4, Her shoulders are never shiny. 

She never takes advantage of a voluptuous 
situation to narrow her eyes. 
6. She always reads all of the Sunday papers 
(the funny sheet first) but, having read them, 
she refolds them neatly and leaves them as 
they were. 
7. She knows the words of no popular dance 
music, or, if she does, never sings them in my ear 
when dancing. 
8. She uses only a faint eau de toilette during 
the day, but sprays herself plentifully with 
LHeure Bleue upon retiring. 
9. Iam not exactly in love with her, but 
10. She is entirely in love with me. 


II—RING LARDNER 


Can it be that Mr. Lardner, the famous hu- 
morist, is not taking this symposium seriously? 
Vanity Fairs eyebrows rise well into its hair 
at this suspicion; but our contributor’s fourth 
requirement may possibly mitigate that failing 
on our part. 

Lockjaw. 

Hereditary obesity. 

Shortness of breath. 

Falling arches. 

Mechanical Engineering. 
Draughtsmanship. 

Absolutely Fireproof. 

Day and Night elevator service. 

Laundry sent out before 8:30 A.M. will be 
returned the same day. 

10. Please report to the management any in- 
civility on the part of employees. 


OMDNAUMNUHWNHHE 


° 


III—-RUDOLPH VALENTINO 


To those of us who have watched the cinema 
screens grow mellow with Mr. Valentino’s pe- 
culiar charm, it seems that he has depicted a 


rather grave creature for his ideal woman. Here 


is his list of the ten attributes necessary for the 


Perfect Woman: 
Fidelity. 
2. The recognition of the supreme importance 
of love. 
3. Intelligence. 
Beauty. 
A sense of humour. 
Sincerity. 
An appreciation of good food. 


NOnR 


— 


BENITO 


THE IDEAL WOMAN—400 B. C. 


What ig an ideal woman? No two genera- 
tions have ever agreéd as to an answer. 
Behold above the paragon of the ancients, 
as envisaged by the Grecian sculptors 


8. A serious interest in some art, trade, or 
hobby. 

9. An old-fashioned and whole-hearted accept- 
ance of monogamy. 

10. Courage. 


IV—-JOHN V. A. WEAVER 


John V. A. Weaver has been credited with 
inventing—along with F. Scott Fitzgerald—the 
flapper. His flappers, it is true, were more of 
an outdoor type than Fitzgerald’s, who, it will 
be remembered, were, as a type, inclined to 
lipsticks and light laughs. Note, then, Mr. 
Weaver’s ten requisites for feminine perfection: 

Beauty—or what I think is beauty. 

2. The well-known “Je ne sais quoi.” 
3. She must be a blonde. 


4, Or a brunette. 

5. Or red-headed.. 

6. She must make me believe that she thinks 
me rather wonderful. 

7. And, at the same time, have 
of intelligence. 

8. She must be able to laugh at a great many 
things. 

9. But not at me. 

10. She must make me believe that she thinks 
me rather wonderful. 

WAY Wiss Be ReGen Chai, 


a vast amount 


V—JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


For an author whose Dorothys have gone 
glamorously down the path of fame, Mr. Cabell 
proves reluctant to define his Ideal Woman. He 
says: 

“But, I submit, this question, as to the chief 
and necessary attributes of the Perfect Woman, 
is one which only a few bachelors here and 
there can afford to answer truthfully. The rest 
of us must perjure ourselves, either in writing 


Cerobehartapes 


or else immediately after publication. So please — 


count me out of this too moral-wrecking 
symposium.” 


VI—GEORGE. JEAN NATHAN 


And here is a bachelor, and a critic, who 
also prefers, with a languid wave of the hand, 
to sit, neatly tailored and fairly lush with tol- 
erance, upon a not too rustic fence. An en- 
gaging picture! Herr Nathan, then, having left 


? 


everything abundantly to his comfréres, is wan- _ 


dering down dim vistas on the wings of ennui, 

in search of an idyll which may ‘oe on 

occupy his attention. He goes on to say: 
“The Perfect Woman? I leave the 


to Hergesheimer, of her humour to Huxley, 
of her manner to Anatole France, of her heart 
to Willa Cather, of her voice to Synge, of her 


age to Max Beerbohm, of her desires to Somer- ~ 
set Maugham, of her philosophy to Hermann ~ 
Bahr, of her sensitiveness to Chesterton, and : 


There, 


of her innocence to Sacha Guitry. 


Vanity Fair, you will have the Ideal Woman 


you are seeking.” 


VII——MILT GROSS 


Milt Gross is a new and hilarious figure in — 


American letters, a master of agility in the 
strange distortions of Jewish dialect. 
Mr. Gross’s idea of a really “nize baby” 


Pot Wan—She shouldn’t drife from de beck. 


sitt de huttomobill. 

Pot Two—She should know she should boil a 
hagg prisizely it shouldn’t be nidder too suft 
nodder too hod. 

Pot ‘Tree—Shouldn’t snurr in de slipp. 

Pot Fur—Shouldn’t penhendle from me a 
whole time tsigarettes. 

Pot Fife—She dun’t culling de baby “‘Joonior”’. 
Pot Seex—She should leff hottily from mine 


jukks witt smot-crecks, 


Pot Savan—She should kipp shop on de dot | 


appointments. 


de- 
scription of her beauty to Cabell, of her charm ~ 


Here is- 


3 


i 
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Pot Hate—She shouldn’t breg wot it made to 
her propuzzles, doctors, witt loyyers, witt cee- 
wil-hingineers yat, from merridge. 

Pot Nine—She should be a whole time hon de 
houts witt de rallatiffs. 

Pot Tan—She shouldn’t know wot it axeests 
dallicatassen sturrs. 


VIII—FLORENZ ZIEGFELD 


[t is estimated—with this magazine’s custom- 
ary conservatism—that the publication of the 
following requirements will produce 54,000 
yards of tape-measure in American homes and 
9,000 girls, all of whom wil] be found palpitat- 
ing upon the doorstep of Mr. Ziegfeld’s New 
Amsterdam ‘Theatre before November first. 
Mr. Ziegfeld says that the ideal‘woman should 


average: 


Head—4 
Arms—hanging straight, 34 length of body 


times length of the 


nose 


He goes on: “Of course there are still men 
who favour girls four feet two inches high; 
a few who prefer the Amazon. They are de- 
creasing. Most of the girls in the Fo//ies range 
in weight from ninety-five to one hundred and 
ten pounds, a few up to one hundred and thirty- 
five, and occasionally one hundred and forty. 
A girl weighing 100 to 105 pounds has ten 
times more chance of marriage than the 135- 
pounder, and twenty-five more chances than 
the 150. ‘The Dresden-china girl, petite, 
piquant, light on her feet, has a thousand 
chances against the 160-pound weight. 

“She must have: 

1. Native refinement. Where this exists, edu- 
cation is not necessary. 

2. Poise—an ability to walk, stand and manage 
herself with easy dignity. To modulate her 
voice, moods and movement with that sustained 
restraint which is characteristic of breeding 
and distinction. 

3. She must have health, be wholesome and 
look so. 

4. She must have strength, be vigorous, not 
flabby, and she must have reserve force. 

5. She must have symmetry. Proportion is in- 
separable from beauty. 

6. She must have spirit; that is, a definite ani- 
mation indicative of personal power, resources 
and adaptability. Above all other women in the 
world, the American girl is spirited. 

7. She must have style, know how to wear 
clothes—not so much expensive clothes, but any 
garments that fit her resources and are appro- 
priate to her type. 

8. She must appeal to both sexes—for com- 
plete beauty and personal-magnetism—a great 
stage requirement—charms and compels both 
men and women. 

9. She must have femininity, an overworked 
term, but indicative of loveliness, grace and 
imagination. 

10. She must have the quality of glory,—that 
elusive something as definite yet intangible as 
the perfume of flowers.” 


IX——-ARNOLD GENTHE 


Scan this, and then sharpen your eyes, reader, 
for the photographs of fair women conseca- 
tively on view in the vitrine of Dr. Genthe’s 
studio, Almost anybody in Dr. Genthe’s studio, 


though, can have a mobile, radiant spirit for 
a few minutes anyway, because he is, first of all; 
so agreeable, and secondly, because they’rc 
always so frightfully clever there about put- 
ting the electric lights into your hair. 

“Mere facial beauty—no matter how per- 
fect the symmetry of features—is of only minor 
importance if it is not illumined by a mobile, 
radiant spirit, without which surface-beauty 
remains dull. A  well-proportioned, strong 
body, distinguished by length of limb, and ap- 
proaching the Greek ideal, is a necessary attri- 
bute. A woman possessed of such a body will 
crave the activities of wholesome sport, prefer- 
ring horseback-riding to golf, and real danc- 
ing to jazz. Her strong and slender hands will 
be as expressive as her face. She will not be a 
slave to fads and fashions, but wear what- 
ever suits her individual taste; a becoming hat 


BENITO 


THE IDEAL WOMAN—1926 A. D. 
The modern ideal of woman has vastly 
changed since the early days of the Greeks, 
as may be speedily observed by a glance 
at this portrayal of the woman of 1926 


or dress may last longer with her than one 
season. If she bobs her hair, it will not be for 
fashion’s sake, but because it is less of a burden 
for the charming contour of her head. A fine 
sense of humour, based on a just perception of 
values, will help her avoid the usual emotional 
difficulties; she will never indulge in any form 
of jealousy, nor in violent outbursts of temper. 
Her time will always be usefully employed, 
and, since the idea of service is not foreign 
to her, she will not, for the purpose of ‘killing’ 
time, have to resort to the excitement of gam- 
bling or to the solving of cross-word puzzles. 
She will prefer an animated talk with intelli- 
gent people to the gossip of a woman’s luncheon, 
Finally, an eager desire to understand, without 
prejudice and prudery, what is going on in the 
world, will make her a sympathetic judge in 
every phase oi sife.” 


X——AL JOLSON 


Here is an essay vibrant with all the pathos 
of Mr. Jolson’s celebrated cantatas. One feels, 
quivering through its delicate web of words, 
the yearning, the accurate nostalgia which has 
made Al Jolson probably the most melancholy 
and yet exciting singer upon the American 
stage: 

“The physical attributes of my ideal woman 
don’t interest me. For instance, she may weigh 


four hundred pounds, if her heart is of gold. 


She may have a mouth like a torn pocket, if 


from it come kind words. What good is the 

softest hand if it clasps a rolling-pin? Where 

when you are hungry, is the lure of a shapely 

leg——unless it be that of a turkey? 
“Therefore speaking as a husband, my ideal 

woman must have: 

1. The gift of stretching a can of sardines 

into a banquet. 

2. A thorough dislike of all actors—save one. 

3. An appreciation of the fact that, in all the 

important affairs of life, and in the trivial 

ones as well, I am, for some curious reason, 

invariably RIGHT. 

4. A disinclination to be 

she had bid ‘one club’. * 

5. A hearty laugh for all my jokes, including 

the very old ones. 

6. A loathing for cross-word puzzles. 

7. An inability to block a straight Jeft. 

8. Compiete ignorance of the existence of the 

Lucy Stone League. 

9. A million dollars. 

10. A cough.” 


taken “out—unless 


XI——FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


F, P. A., the noted columnist and lyric poet, 
gives contented tongue to his dreams in. the 
following verse: 


THE NOT IMPOSSIBLE SHE 


She must be fond, she must be fair; 
She must have eyes and lips and hair; 
She must-be firm as any stone, 

And softer than a flower full-blown. 
She must be weak, she must be brave, 
And varying as the oceans wave. 

She nuust be witty and alive; 

She must have finer traits than Pve. 
And—mnot without enthusiasm— 

All these here qualities—she has em. 


XII—-LEE SHUBERT 


Number fourteen on the following list of 
qualifications for the ideal woman will explain 
to the inquiring playgoer the presence of all 
those “intellectual, old-fashioned girls in 
The Great Temptations at the Winter Garden. 
Listen to Mr. Shubert: 

“In a career of theatrical production that 
has extended over many years it has been my 
good fortune to have known and admired 
thousands of beautiful women, many of whom 
approached, if they did not attain, perfection. 
With this knowledge and experience as a back- 
ground it is impossible—for me at Jeast—to 
limit the perfect woman to ten points. No 
less than fourteen points are necessary if one 
is to do justice to so great an ideal. It is not 


an easy task. There are bound to be disagree- 


ments even to a jury of sculptors, or painters. 
And now: 


(Continued on page 84). 
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DOROTHY WILDING, LONDON 


A Visitor to London—Tallulah Bankhead of Alabama 


So Long a Successful Actress Abroad, the English Stage Threatens to Hold Her Permanently 
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Pola Negri 


The Fitth in a Series of Interviews with Celebrated Motion Picture Personages 


N Pola Negri’s career there is written 

the history of motion pictures. She is the 

most exotic flower ever blighted by the 
commercial frost of Hollywood. Before com- 
ing to America, she was a possible Bernhardt. 
She is now—another screen actress. 

Miss Negri has the Aauteur of Marie An- 
toinette and the broad face’of the Polish peas- 
ant. Unlike most American film actresses, who 
were born yesterday as far as a background is 
concerned, this woman has an appreciation of 
those things which make civilized life endura- 
ble. The same discrimination makes her present 
position: painful. 

Her vanity has been greater than her pride. 
It has engulfed her. 

A fabulous salary and the plaudits of the 
herd are robbing her of real self-expression. | 
write as one who loves her. 

The daughter of a Hungarian gypsy, who 
loved an ideal enough to be banished to Siberia 
for it, she has allowed her soul to become tar- 
nished with the silver of the Jews. 

There is tragedy in this woman. Her heart 
is a camping ground for the ghosts of dreams. 

The gifted child of the Hungarian gypsy 
and the beautiful Polish woman is becoming 
Americanized. She lives in a colonial house in 
a smug neighbourhood. It cramps gor- 
geous personality asacanary’s cage would cramp 
a sea-gull. Her surroundings are those of a 
lady barber, grown wealthy. Potentially a great 
actress and woman, and more emotional than 
analytical, she is perhaps not aware of that 
which is stifling her. 


her 


VEN her loves in America have been 
tawdry. She is the full fruit of humanity. 
All around her are the husks of human beings. 

All those whom she meets speak loud the 
language of compromise. She mentioned three 
novelists in my presence who sold out so long 
ago they have forgotten the transaction. [ven 
the editors who betrayed them have long since 
died of infantile paralysis. 

She told me she wanted to play Madame 
Bovary on the screen. Instead, she plays Be//a 
Donna. 

She who romped with the lure and the 
wonder of life as Carmen in Gypsy Blood, and as 
the little fate-tricked milliner Dw Barry, is now 
subdued, wealthy—and unsatisfied. ‘The eagle 
in the woman has been tied with a golden cord. 

With the exception of Nazimova, she is the 
greatest woman ever stranded on the treacherous 
shores of Hollywood. The Russian woman lost 
a fortune in making an artistic picture. Miss 
Negri has made a fortune by compromises. 

But the brass of remorse is hidden in the 
gold. She earns but a thousand dollars a day. 
Her rival, Gloria Swanson, the ex-Sennett bath- 
ing beauty, earns more than twice that amount. 
She would fain be as popular as the Swedish- 
American girl. Every effort is being made to 
“popularize” her. 

The effort to make her more popular would 
be ludicrous were her soul not in pain. Joseph 
Hergesheimer was engaged to write a story 
for her. It was called Flower of the Night. 


By JIM TULLY 


It proved to be merely a pansy. Negri is capa- 
ble of portraying more power and passion than 
the Dutch novelist can conceive. She should be 
given Esther Waters, or go, a life-shaken Tess 
D’Urberville, to the gallows. 
lies not in that direction. 
One mongrel of art in the guise of a director 
follows another in the wake of the highly 
talented woman who was taught by Max Rein- 


But popularity 


PARAMOUNT 


POLA NEGRI 


When a German-made film, called Passion, 
was brought to America in 1922, attention 
was centered on the brilliant but anony- 
mous actress who played the central role. 
Her name, it developed, was Pola Negri and 
subsequently she was brought to America 
to make pictures for Famous Players 


hardt. They are like bookkeepers telling J. 
Pierpont Morgan the mysteries of finance. One 
hears the word “popularity” mentioned in her 
presence. She is popular enough to earn a quar- 
ter of a million dollars a year. But that does 
not seem to satisfy her or the producers. One 
would think it were not enough for an artiste. 
Indeed, life to Pola Negri is a money-lender, 
thumbing his nose with a leer, 

Much has been said about Miss Negri’s un- 
conquerable will and fiery temper. ‘The shrewd 
gentlemen of business and their sycophants 
have surmounted these by appealing to vanity 
through flattery. 

When making her first American picture, 
Miss Negri rebelled at the trick situations in 
the Robert Hichens’ story, Be//a Donna, She 
ended by doing as she was told. As a result 
the picture was one of the ghastliest ever made, 
The tigress that was Negri purred through her 
first failure. Many pictures have followed. The 
helpless woman now finds herself in the posi- 
tion of being neither a great “box-office attrac- 
tion”—nor a great actress. Her contract has 
two years to run. 


In an article under her name which ap- 


peared in a banal motion picture publicity 
organ and was entitled / Become Converted to 
The Happy Ending, Miss Negri says: 

“When I first came to America, I naturally 
had the European point of view. I believed 
that the happy ending was not true to life and, 
therefore, constituted a jarring note in any 
form of drama that held itself as art. 

“America, however, altered my point of view 
slowly but surely. After a few months I began 
to understand why sordid, melancholy drama 
could not thrive here commercially. It is a 
matter of national temperament and of com- 
parative chances for success. It is a reflection 
of the breathless speed here, the bu tle, the 
joyful scramble after the dollar. 

“Europe meditates, and meditation, particu- 
likely to be 


larly if it be profound, is 


gloomy. ny 

The débiécle goes on, 

“Tt was when I returned to Europe on my 
last trip that I came suddenly to the realiza- 
tion of my changed attitude toward the ex- 
pression of theatrical emotion. I went to see 
many plays, and some of them were tragedies— 
artistically and intellectually excellent. But 
their emphasis upon human misery, their ap- 
peal to the spectator’s self-pity, their cynical 
insistence that life was a hoax, fidelity impos- 
sible, love a sham, and justice a delusion, un- 
deniably had a depressing emotional influence 
upon me. 

“Tl had become accustomed to the American’s 
cheerful, optimistic outlook, his refusal to 
think gloomy thoughts, his determination to 
recognize in the chaos of life a beneficent plan 
created for his especial benefit. 

“The coup de maitre of practically every 
American screen play is the climax wherein 
obstacles are overcome, evil is overthrown, vir- 
tue and romance triumph. It... 1s 
the old, old dramatic principle that virtue must 
emerge the victor over vice. This principle is 
not necessarily one of art; even in the remote 
time when it was formulated, philosophy, reli- 
gion, tradition, and above all, the same mis- 
sionary impulse that actuates the American 
picture maker when he creates happy endings 
entered into its conception.” 

And then naively: 

“Perhaps too, it was found that commercial 
returns from happy endings were greater than 
from tragedies; that, the larger 
audiences must be served. . . . 

“Tf the thing that is taught is faith in an 
illusion, at least the illusion is a pleasant one, 
salutary to mind and body. 

“And after all, there will be art—and art. ... 

“America has given me new eyes with which 
to see the motion picture, not as an art for one’s 
own satisfaction and that of a few art-apprecia- 
tive supporters, but as something given human- 
ity to entertain it, and to cultivate love of 
beauty, the critical faculty, and other subtleties 
of intellect purely incidentally.” 

If I were a man of education I would trans- 
late the above so that Emil Jannings and Max 


(Continued on page 92) 
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A Western Reunion 


VANITY FAIR 


In Which a Pleasant House Party 1s Disrupted by Some Marital Jealousies 


Palm Beuch 21 January 


Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


HOW ABOUT COMING DOWN FOR FEBRUARY AND. 


MARCH 
Ethel Wrisk 


Nevo York 22 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


DARLING | DONT SEE HOW I CAN AS OUR 
HUSBANDS ARENT SPEAKING TO EACH OTHER 


Anne Dumm 


Palm Beach 23 January 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


ITS QUITE ALL RIGHT WITH ARTHUR WHAT 
ABOUT HENRY 


Ethel 


New York 24 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


IS CHARLEY KNECKER STAYING WITH YOU 
Anne 


Palm Beach 25 January 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
OF COURSE DARLING THATS THE INDUCEMENT 
Ethel 


New York 26 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


IN THAT CASE NO GOOD ASKING HENRY BUT | 
WILL COME 


Anne 


Palm Beach 27 January 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
HURRAH WHEN 
Ethel 


New York 28 January 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


HENRY GOES TO PITTSBURGH MONDAY FOR 
TWO DAYS SHALL LEAVE TUESDAY 


Anne 


New York 1 February 
Henry Dumm 
William Penn Hotel Pittsburgh 


LEAVING TOMORROW FOR TWO MONTHS HOLIDAY 
Anne 


Pittsburgh 2 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
WHERE AND WHY 
Henry 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


New York 2 February 
Henry Dumm 
William Penn Hotel Pittsburgh 


YOULL HAVE TO GUESS 
Anne 


Pittsburgh 2 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


| INSIST ON KNOWING 
Henry 


New York 2 February 
Henry Dumm 
William Penn Hotel Pittsburgh 


| AM GOING TO THE GEORGE FOANS IN CHICAGO 
BECAUSE | AM BORED 


Anne 


New York 2 February 
Mrs Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


STARTING NOW LOVE 
Anne 


New York 2 February 
Mrs George Toan 
105 Blair Avenue Chicago 


ON MY WAY TO ETHEL WRISKS AT PALM BEACH 
FOR TWO MONTHS FUN HAVE TOLD HENRY | AM 
STAYING WITH YOU IS THAT ALL RIGHT AND 
WILL YOU FORWARD THINGS 


Anne Dumm 


Chicago 3 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


MR AND MRS TOAN LEFT MONDAY: FOR EUROPE 
Dawson 


Pittsburgh 3 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care George Toan 105 Blair Ave Chicago 


ARRIVING ELEVEN TOMORROW MORNING TO STOP 
ALL THIS NONSENSE 


Henry 


New York 8 February 
Mr John Knecker 
816 Park Avenue New York 
DO YOU KNOW WHERE YOUR SON CHARLEY IS 
Henry Dumm 


New York § February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


YES HE IS WITH THE WRISKS AT PALM BEACH 
John Knecker 


New York 9 February 
Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


IS ANNE STAYING WITH YOU 
Henry Dumm 


Palm Beach 9 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
| THOUGHT WE WERENT SPEAKING 
Arthur Wrisk 


New York 10 February 
Arthur Wrisk 
Champagne Villa Palm Beach 


| DID NOT SPEAK I WIRED KINDLY ANSWER 
Henry Dumm 


Palm Beach 10 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


THAT IS A PURE TECHNICALITY | REFUSE TO 
ANSWER 
Arthur Wrisk 


New York 11 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


ARE YOU THERE 
Henry 


Palm Beach 12 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


NO 
Anne 


New York 14 February 
George Young 
Everglades Club Palm Beach 
1S ANNE STAYING WITH THE WRISKS 
Henry Dumm 


Palm Beach 15 February 


Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


FRANKLY YES STILL MORE FRANKLY SOMEONE 
ELSE IS TOO 
George Young 


New York 15 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 
| FIND YOU ARE THERE PLEASE DONT STAY THERE 
Henry 


New York 17 February 


Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


DID YOU GET MY WIRE 
Henry 


Palm Beach 17 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 


YES 
Anne 
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HIGH YALLER 


Hailed as the successor to 
the Charleston, the dance 
called The Black Bottom 
takes its name from the mud- 
dy flats of the Mississippi 


CLAP HANDS 


And then turn about, for 
The Black Bottom, made 
Nordic in George White’s 
Scandals, calls for danc- 
ing hands and dancing 
eyes, an abandon that 
ripples from the very 
tip of the little finger 


A NEW TWISTER 
A characteristic twirl of the 
torso is the step which estab- 
lishes the momentum of the 
dance and turns in a dizzy whirl 


Ann Pennington 


CHARLE MEELER 


RAGGEDY TROT 


The pony sprint which brings 
into the Scandals’ spotlight Ann 
Pennington’s ubiquitous knees 
and celebrates the cosmic urge 


Struts a New Step 


A Dance Up From the Levee—‘The Black Bottom”’ 


DOWN BABY 


With the agility acquired in the 
Daily Dozen the stepper bobs 
up and down like the tides of 
the river where the dance began 


EXAGGERATE IT 
Kick out and bend your knee. 
You'll learn the step! Stop! 
Start those shuffling feet. Hear 
the beat! And now go with them 


BON-BON BUDDY 


Come on Penny! Let ’er rip! 
And remember to skip a beat 
and hold it as you squirm 
like the high-brown girl and 
her buddy on the Swannee 


STEP OUT 


The glide of the wrig- 
gling eels and the worm 
that crawls along ‘the 
black bottom of the river. 
Step up! Back! Forward! 
Toss your head and kick 
your leg. Step up, make 
a half turn and step out 


The Worm ‘Turns 


VANITY FAIR 


The Fifth Article in Vanity Fair's Symposium on the Future of the ‘Theatre 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This article by Ralph Block, 

one time dramatic critic of the New York Tribune 
and now a supervising editor of the Famous Players 
Lasky Film Corporation, is the fifth in Vanity Fair's 
series of articles which seek to find out the facts 
in the illuminating case of the legitimate drama 
versus motion pictures. Mr. Block points out that in 
this article he does not write in behalf of a motion 
picture company, but merely as an unprejudiced 
observer. No theatrical producers, however, are 
likely to deny Mr. Block’s contention that the stand- 
ard of the theatre is not always so high, nor the 
standard of the motion pictures always so low, as 
to justify the theatre in its attitude of snobbigh 
superiority. Mr. Block attacks the question of the 
dangers of motion picture control of the theatre 
vigorously. Vanity Fair asked a number of experts 
to discuss the interesting question of the future of 
the theatre in America, and has already published 
four articles in this series. Further opinions will be 
published in succeeding issues. In the September 
number, JOHN EMERSON, president of the Actors’ 
Equity Association, will discuss the effect of possible 
motion picture control on the interests of the actors 
and the sponsors of the spoken drama. In the Oc- 
tober issue of Vanity Fair, WALTER PRICHARD 
EATON will write the concluding article—a summary 
and consideration of the divergent views expressed by 
the other contributors to this symposium on the theatre. 


HE movies have always been under sus- 

picion. Obloquy is nothing new to them. 

But your reformer and your moralist, 
amateur and professional, until recently did 
most of the finger pointing. Society might 
condescend to go slumming among the “moy- 
ies”, but Art merely sniffed at them and waved 
them aside. Once in a while some devotee of 
the theatre, looking far into space, such as the 
astronomical Nathan, grew fearful of this giant 
child of Demos and predicted dire happenings 
to the theatre when the movies came of age. 
Now others have been wakened by new pulsa- 
tions in the world of the movies, and dormant 
distaste suddenly rears itself as fear. Picture 
producers buy up theatres in an effort to break 
down the bar between themselves and audiences, 
to organize their own methods of presenting 
their works . . . and are viewed with alarm. 
One producer among the many plans to defeat 
his fellows in their eager search for imagina- 
tion, by subsidizing producing managers in the 
theatre, thus obtaining an early grasp on poten- 
tial material for the movies; and the watchful 
Nathan sounds the tocsin. ‘The dramatists, 
stung to stout defence of their art (and their 
dollars), send out Paul Reveres in all directions 
—also Dudley Field Malone. They issue an 
Emancipation Proclamation—and the Movies 
have become a Menace! 

Early in January, the Association of Drama- 
tists, which later became incorporated in the 
American Dramatists, a member guild of the 
Authors’ League of America, drafted a set of 
resolutions, aimed directly at the ewtrepremeurs 
of their own business, with the gemeralissimi 
of the movies as targets in the background. 
These resolutions had to do largely with the 
correction of abuses that have grown up in the 
treatment of dramatists by their managers. 
They showed a frank and healthy interest in 
the matter of earnings, and a commendable 
curiosity as to the manner in which motion pic- 
ture rights are transferred from the theatre 
to the screen. ‘There are few persons anywhere 
who will not agree without reservation, that it 
is proper for the dramatists to have a large share 
in the management of their affairs and in the 


By RALPH BLOCK 


moneys earned by their works. But it is diff- 
cult, after a careful perusal of these documents, 
to escape feeling that the dramatists somehow 
blame the movies for having led their own 
managers from the path of right-mindedness. 

In fairness the movies should be permitted a 
little resentment—not a great deal, but some. 
Hitherto they have been timid and soft spoken, 
afraid to offend the hierarchy of the arts. 
They have been too shy to point out that the 
dramatists have not failed, despite the Fagins 
in the box offices, to profit from various and 
sundry transactions with the lowly movies. 
They have been too polite to suggest that such 
transactions, if the movies are what the drama- 
tists say they are, constitute a kind of spiritual 
bootleggery. With the dramatists, as with many 
novelists, it has been a left handed transaction 
for the most part, the left hand of the said dra- 
matist reaching around behind his back to collect 
the fee from the movies, while the right gesticu- 
lates splendidly to give emphasis to exalted 
sentiments about the dignity of art. And the 
implication of these exalted sentiments un- 
doubtedly is that any jointure and alliance be- 
tween a theatrical freebooter and a motion pic- 
ture brigand will debase the standard of the 
stage water being generally understood 
to seek the lower of two levels. Habituated as 
we are to consider the drama as a lofty expres- 
sion of man’s spiritual nature, and the movies as 
infamous trash, this sounds like a good 
argument. 


VQ UT, considered realistically, it rests upon 
two rather questionable assumptions: 
1. That the level of the theatre in Amer- 
* ica is continuously lofty and noble. 
2. That the level of the movies is perma- 
nently low. 

In view of the present season in the New 
York theatre, it would require a wide stretch 
of the imagination to accept unquestioningly the 
first of these articles of faith. No microscope 
is required to discern a wide divergence of in- 
telligence, imagination, power, and standards 
in the works of Willard Mack, Maxwell An- 
derson, Owen Davis, Eugene O’ Neill, Cosmo 
Hamilton, Clare Kummer, Milton Gropper, 
John Howard Lawson, Martin Brown, Lau- 
rence Stallings, George V. Hobart, Patrick 
Kearney, Anita Loos, John Emerson, George S. 
Kaufman, A. E. Thomas, Hatcher Hughes, Sam- 
uel Shipman, Sidney Howard, Avery Hopwood, 
Gilbert Emery, Zoé Akins, and Marc Connelly, 
all among the signers of the now famous set of 
resolutions. It would be enlightening if the 
American Dramatists themselves singled out 
which of these ladies and gentlemen is most 
threatened by the vulgarity, the falsity, the gar- 
ishness, and the stupidity of the movies. 

Since these craftsmen have taken so proud 
a stand upon the shield of art, however, it 
may be churlish not to take their sincerity for 
granted at its full value. It may be not the 
theatre merely which they defend, but all the 
ideals of a flowering civilization. And if such 
a life were to bloom gloriously tomorrow, how 
much would they care to save out of the wreck 


of the theatre of the last twenty years—which 
is the lifetime of the movies—to stand for 
truth, irony, fine laughter, poetry, high hearted 
romance, as against hokum, cheapness, dirt, 
sentimentality, pretentiousness, and humbug? 
Would they rush madly to save Getting Gertie’s 
Garter from the holocaust, and placidly watch 
the:.celluloid of Chaplin’s The Kid die in one 
great leap of flame? In another century, they 
will not need to worry over such a hypothetical 
question. A posterity preoccupied with its own 
problems will coolly abstract a little Shaw, a 
little Ibsen, a little Cohan, one or two plush 
albums such as The First Year, The Show-Off, 
and They Knew What They Wanted, a little 
Eugene O'Neill, a few pamphlets like What 
Price Glory?, some of Chaplin, Lubitsch, D. W. 
Griffith and Cruze, and will stow the rest, Arlen 
et al., into the basement of the Museum of Nat- | 
ural History. Only Adie’s Irish Rose will go 


on to immortality, 


GREAT deal too much fusshas been made 

about the theatre in America in late years, 
more than it has ever merited by its works. It 
was driven from the road because it was shoddy, 
badly acted, badly produced and falsely adver- 
tised, and with a few conspicuous exceptions, 
which were unable to survive in the ruck, badly 
written. The day of its artistic renaissance in 
New York a dozen years ago has already ap- 
peared to wane, and if in its present compla- 
cency it cannot match the vitality of the movies, 
with all their crudities, it has no place in the 
modern world. 

In the modern conflict between the crowd 
and the selective mind, which impends still in 
the theatre no less than it does in the movies, 
no high hearted institution will survive except 
by its power to see honestly into life, and not by 
any mere assertion of its own idealism. If the 
dramatists are indeed sincere in their devotion 
to their art they will renew that spirit which 
challenged the commercial theatre when it was 
at its worst and forced it to readapt itself to the 
new audience that had been created thereby. 
But they must understand that this is a hard 
gospel; for in effect it might mean a clean good 
bye to the unearned increment to which they 
are now accustomed. When the movies come 
to their manhood, much that is fine in the thea- 
tre will be readapted to the new form of the 
screen, but the dramatists must learn to forego 
in these cases the large emoluments they can 
expect only from a screen which is aimed at a 
popular appeal. It is heartening, however, to 
find the dramatists stating in their resolutions 
. .. “there is no reason, once a dramatists’ 
organization is perfected, that it cannot codper- 
ate with both manager and actor to encourage 
production of plays of real merit, which may 
not reap financial reward, and where common 
sacrifice alone may nurture some dramatic mas- 
terpiece into recognition.” 

All this may be unduly bitter, but it is time 
for the movies to pierce the current snob- 
bery of the theatre. While the native stage 
has been painfully digesting its borrowings 

(Continue? on page 86) 
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Portrait of a Lady—By Vladimir Becic 


HE above portrait—a genuine, sincere and vigorous work of art—embodies 
the artistic view-point and aesthetic attitude of a growing group of painters in 
Central, Europe. The author of it is a professor in the Art Academy of Zagreb, 
a city which also is celebrated as the home of Ivan Mestrovic, the Serbian sculptor. 
As a student in Germany and France, Becic early attracted the attention of critics 


A Noted Jugo-Slav Painter Whose Work Is Now on View at the Sesquicentennial 


and connoisseurs. During the war he fought with the Serbian army on the Saloniki 
front. Although not an extreme modernist his paintings share many of the charac- 
teristics of the modern school, imposed upon the sound and solid background 
of the old masters. A group of his latest and most striking works is now to be seen 
in the exhibit of European art at the Sesquicentennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Second-Hand Coat 


How a Secret Shared in Common Makes a Friendship Between Two Women 


RS. VAN LOON was Dutch; ex- 

tremely Dutch; not only by birth 
but by soul, heart, mind and body. 

This means that, at the age of thirty-nine, 
she suffered from fallen arches, wore a beauti- 
ful brocade corset, plenty of nainsook dessous 
and black cotton stockings. It means that she 
never bought a dress or a coat that could not, in 
years to come, be made over into something else. 
It means that she kept three servants, and yet 
washed her breakfast china; that, every summer 
she spent six weeks at the sea-side; that she 
spoke French, German, and English; had her 
house spring-cleaned, summer-, fall- and winter- 
cleaned, and once-a-month cleaned, and, finally, 
that she drank claret at dinner. 

Poor Mrs. Van Loon! 

‘That was what Mrs. DeWitt, her foe, said 
(for this story is going to be about Mrs. Van 
Loon and her enemy, Mrs. DeWitt). She said it 
with a funny little smile, so that nobody would 
think she meant it. 

A beautiful blonde lady, Mrs. DeWitt, with 
a Van Dongenesque figure. Mrs. DeWitt 
moved gracefully. And why not? Her grand- 
mother was a Javanese dancer! 

The two women hated each other, in that 
idiotic way that women have of hating one 
another—without any plausible reason. 

And never once had Mrs. Van Loon invited 
Mrs. DeWitt to one of her “little dinners”—— 
and there was really nothing Mrs. Van Loon 
enjoyed more than giving these “little dinners”. 
She always emphasized the “little” and never 
invited more than four couples. More than 
that number would not be seemly and the true 
Dutchwoman values seemliness above every- 
thing else. Whenever Mr. Van Loon, who was 
a Baron and a “grand officier” of the House of 
Her Majesty the Queen, and ordered his suits 
from an English tailor—whenever Mr. Van 
Loon would give his wife an extra hundred 
gulden for clothes, she would be sure to say, 
after a day or two: “Ferdinand, wouldn’t it be 
nice to ask so-and-so to dine with us and oh! 
that pretty little daughter of Mrs. A, and, 
Ferdinand, we really ought to ask the X’s”— 


HE never spent a penny of the hundred 
Se on anything but her “‘little dinners”. 
But then she dressed to be covered, not to be 
admired; she valued respect more than admira- 
tion. And respected she certainly was, to-her- 
heart’s-content, as the wife of a Baron and a 
“grand officier”, and so on 

Everybody in the Hague knew Mrs. Van 
Loon. But “everybody” meant, to her, the 
diplomatic world. She knew no other. 


II 


It was the spring time. 

A spring more delicate, more perfumed, 
more wholly irresistible than ever before. But 
then, of course, it is spring’s chief charm, to 
be more delicate, more perfumed, more wholly 
irresistible than ever before— 

Mrs. Van Loon (who had been a week in 
Paris) was drinking a cup of tea at “Sam’s”. 
The place was crowded with American girls, 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


boys, ladies and gentlemen—in fact, though it 
was Paris, there wasn’t a French soul among 
them—and everybody was talking, laughing, 
eating and drinking. Mrs. Van Loon, at a 
table by herself, suddenly felt lonely. She had 
never consciously felt lonely before but she had 
never been in a place where there were not at 
least three people who knew who she was: and 
here she was, Mrs. Van Loon-from-the-Hague, 
the wife of a Baron and a “grand officier”, and 


oun 


DRAWING BY BENITO 


THE SECOND-HAND COAT 


The furrier swore there were no 
copies of the elegant coat he had 
sold to Mrs. DeWitt. There was, 
however, another one—second hand 


so on—amidst a crowd of Americans. (And 
what are Americans?) Yes, Mrs. Van Loon 
felt-out-of-it, felt forsaken,—felt lonely. 

Why was it that nobody even glanced at her 
in Paris? Why was it? 

But she knew quite well why. 

She knew quite well that it was because of 
her clothes, because she did not look chic, not 
smart, not even ‘“‘well dressed.” 

Suddenly she made up her mind that she too, 
would be chic—she’d start by buying a coat— 
a fashionable fur coat. But where could she 
buy asmart, fashionable coat for not more than a 
hundred and fifty gu/den? That would be twice 
as much as she had ever paid for a coat in Hol- 
land, and more than that would really be sinful! 

She asked a waiter to bring her a New York 
Herald, and copied, in her neat little note-book, 
name after name from the advertisements in it. 
Suddenly an advertisement met her eyes. 
It said: 


MapbaME ANETTE 
120, RuE pE Lucie VII 


Buys and sells slightly worn coats, cloth er 
fur, and dresses. Prominent American and 
theatrical clientéle. 


She, Mrs. Van Loon, in a coat which perhaps 
an actress had worn, or, worse still, a cocotte— 
She—but.... 
She ordered a taxi. 


Ill 


Mr. and Mrs. Van Loon were enjoying 
their five o’clock tea at the Chéteau de 
Madrid just outside of the American’s Paris. 
The orchestra was playing: Les Yeux Bleus, 
which they had heard the adorable Made- 
moiselle Parisys sing the night before. “My 
dear Ida,” said Mr. Van Loon to his wife, 
“You are looking very well today. It is th * 
new fur coat.” 

“Do you like it?” 

“It’s very becoming to you, dear, very, very 
becoming;” and, slowly, his eyes wandered over 
her, and fixed themselves upon a lady seated a 
few chairs away from them. : 

“Why,” he exclaimed, “it is Mrs. DeWitt—- 
it is DeWitt and his wife, what a surprise! I 
must go over and fetch them—” 

“Chérie,’ said Mrs. DeWitt to Mrs. Van 
Loon when she was finally seated, “how nice to 
meet you here! And (how false her eyes look, 
thought Mrs. Van Loon) what a lovely, lovely 
coat you’ve got on!” 

“Yes, it zs rather nice. I think so thyself,” 


said Mrs. Van Loon. 


ye AY I,” and here Mrs. DeWitt’s voice 

became a whisper, “may I ask youa very 
indiscreet question, but | am burning with curi- 
osity—may I ask you where you bought it?” 

“T bought it at (for wasn’t the name printed 
in yellow silk in the lining? ) at Jacque’s, in the 
rue St. Honoreé—? — 

Mrs. DeWitt’s eyes opened wide. “What!” 
she said, “What!! You bought that coat at 
Jacque’s in the rue St. Honoré—. Why, it’s 
an outrage, it’s a—I mean I—I myself bought 
that coat there, the original model, not so very 
long ago, and they gave me their word they 
would sell no copies. Fancy a place like that 
selling two absolutely identical coats—it’s un- 
believable! I am going to sue them—listen,” 
and she turned to the two men and told them 
the story and talked and raved and explained— 

“Yes, Betty,” interrupted her husband, “‘but 
wasn’t that the coat you said you sold to a 
second-hand clothes dealer? I remember you 
were so pleased with your own thriftiness when 
you told me that you had found a place in the 
rue de Lucie where they bought... .” 

“Sold my coat!” said Mrs. DeWitt to her 
husband, and the words dropped like icicles 
from her lips. ‘You must be insane. You 
talk as though I were the kind of woman who 
would sell her old clothes for cash!” And she 
laughed uncertainly, and glanced at Mrs. Van 
Loon as though to say, ““What a ridiculous idea’’. 
But her eyes were uneasy, 

“Yes, what do you mean?” and Mrs. 
Van Loon, with a jerk, sat straight up in her 
chair. ‘Do you mean to insinuate that I, J buy 
my clothes at SECOND-HAND SHOPS?” 

A burst of applause from the tables around 

(Continued on page 86) 
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THE FACTORY 


Unapprehended, the stealing dawn, 

And now, the grinding cars, 

Bearing their human loads 

Cityward or out. 

Cars full of men and girls, 

Theirshabbyclothes,speakingof work, 

Their deepest, darkest moods re- 
pressed, 

Their paling faces 

Speaking the needs they feel. 

Yet here is one who dreams a dream, 

And here is one who laughs, 

And here is one who sings a song, 

Or moons, 

Or scowls; 

Old blood a-chill, 

Young blood at play, 

Or fearsome youth, 

Or gloom, or need, upon the march, 

The while they dodge the trucks and 
cars. 

But hark you—the great whistle there 

Aboutthecorner, overtheshoe factory, 

Under the tall chimney that belches 
smoke. 

Against a leaden sky. 

It shrieks and bellows its fierce 
warning, 

It yells, it yells: 

“Haste ye, haste ye, haste ye, 

“Lest ye want, 

“Lest poverty o’ertake ye, 

“Lest ye may not eat, : 

“Lest the respect of men fall from 
reo 

And they believe it. 

Like a flood that feeds a chasm-— 

Like the grain that fills a hopper. 

Oh, clattering feet 

Oh, whirring, murmuring wheels 

Oh, trembling, fleeing thoughts that 
run 

Before the giant whistles you believe. 


Recent Poems of 


Life and Labour 


By THEODORE DREISER 


THE BAD HOUSE 


Flaring, noisy taverns, 
Babbling houses of bawds 
and roisterers, 

Who, 

In the red hours of the night, 
Thrill the dull flesh 

With their screaming orgies 
And pulsing, sweaty hungers; 
While chiller passioned souls 
Elsewhere dream pale dreams 
Of better worlds and ways. 


THE STREAM 


Oh, the great urge—the vivid, clash 
ing stream! 

In it men tymble and clash. 

They steer their cockleshells against 
a swirling tide. 

They strain and curse each other in 
the harbour marts. 

And the reaches of it are wide, wide, 

And there is no horizon and no 
boundary. 

* * * * 

And here is one who says that Jesus 
will save, 

And another, Buddha, 

And another, Marduk, 

And another, Osiris, 

And another, Zeus, 

And another, Thor, 

And another, “Gold is all,” 

And many there are who cry: “There 
is no God.” 

* ook oF OF OR 

Yet all the while the stream runs, 
clashing, bright, 

And men strain and curse in the har- 
bour marts. 

They cry and part with that they love. 

And there is no boundary, and there 
is no horizon. 


GEDDO STREET 


Bleary dwellings, 

Dreary dwellings 

Mansions remodeled into tawdry 
shops; 

And flaming posters on vacant lots 

Telling of dubious attractions 

Or impossible delights 

For these. 

And open saloon doors at every 
corner, 

And girls and children 

Plodding home through the wet win 
try streets, 

Or, in summer, 

Idling in hallways 

Or doors, or windows, 

Or slipping away to the gayeties of 
a trumpery beach 

Or a park, 

And dreaming rag dreams 

Of happiness 

In rags. 

And the flash of splendid machines, 

Speeding to the west, 

That never pause 

And the looks of eyes 

That know not this, 

Nor vice defiant, 

Nor poverty equally so, 

Nor aught of rags, 

That make all riches interesting. 


*k * * * 


Yet Geddo Street, it knows— 
It knows its worth 

(This dirty street, 

(This meanest street, 

(This beaten street) — 

It knows that it it is, 
Antithesis of that 

That makes that other 
Interesting. 
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The Peril of Narcotics 


A Consideration of the Increasing Use of Habit-Forming Drugs in America 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The author of this article, 

The Peril of Narcotics, is the United States 
Congressman (Republican) from the Ninth District, 
California. He was severely wounded in the World 
War. Upon completion of his service in the army, 
he returned to California, where he was elected to 
Congress in February, 1921. He has been chosen in 
each succeeding election and is now a candidate for 
his district in the race for the United States Senate 


a HE human race consumes, every year, 
thousands of tons of poisonous narcoti¢ 
drugs, not one percent of which is neces- 

sary for strictly medicinal purposes. The bulk 

of this great volume of drugs is consumed by 
addicts who number, in the entire world, 
millions of people—virtually abject slaves— 
addicts who consider the uninterrupted flow of 
their drug supply as their supreme consideration, 
in many cases, as a matter of life and death. 

The production and distribution of these 
drugs constitute a profitable traffic, on a large 
scale, which extends to all the corners of the 
earth. ‘In the Orient (the chtref home of the 
sleep poppy from the seed capsules of which 
opium is produced) the governments, because 
of revenue profits, encourage and often sub- 
sidize the production of drugs and even 
undertake to control their distribution. In the 
Occident, where chemical science is used for 
concentrating opium into morphine and, again, 
converting this into a still more powerful and 
poisonous narcotic, heroin, laws and regulations 
loosely enacted for the control of the drug 
trafhc drive most of the addiction trading to 
cover where it flourishes sd rosa in spite of law- 
enforcement agents. 

The motive and urge which constantly swells 
the traffic is the enormous profit derived from it. 
The jobber and the retailer, between them, 
often realize more than a thousand percent 
return. Further, many impoverished addicts 
find a means of getting drugs for themselves by 
recruiting and supplying new addicts. The 
profits are enormous because the addict, under 
the depression and torture of withdrawal 
symptoms, feels that he must have the drug, 
regardless of the cost or consequences, whether 
he has to spend his last dollar, whether he has 
to steal the money, or even, on occasion to resort 
to murder. 

The majority of addicts are “hooked” into 
addiction through ignorance, never realizing 
what the consequences are to be when they 
take the first “shot” or “‘sniff”’. 


HE sleep poppy is the source of opium. 

Frequent mention of its poisoning pro- 
pensities are to be found in ancient and 
medieval records. Opium smoking originated 
with the Dutch in Java, early in the eighteenth 
century. It was first mixed with tobacco, then 
used alone. From Java, it was taken to Formosa, 
and thence spread to the mainland of China. 
Portuguese traders first developed the importa- 
tion of opium into China. Later, the East 
India Company came to monopolize the Indian 
trafhe. ‘The amount shipped from India into 
China rose to ten million pounds in the year 
1858. In 1906, the production in China itself 
was estimated at 44 million pounds, two hun- 
dred times the medical requirements of the 
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whole world. In that year estimates placed the 
number of opium addicts in China at 27 per 
cent of the adult population, or over 
40,000,000 victims. 

In 1803, a French chemist discovered how to 
produce morphine from opium and, a half 
century Jater in Austria, another chemist found 
how cocaine could be derived from coca leaves. 
These concentrated drugs, ten times as powerful 
as opium, soon developed addicts in all lands, 
at first, chiefly through medical practice, and 
later through exploitation. 

In 1898, a German chemist discovered how 
to produce heroin from morphine, a drug 
nearly four times as powerful. With the spread 
of heroin, the narcotic menace has developed 
into an actual world peril. 

In 1790, the Chinese Government issued a 
ban on opium smoking and, in 1800, prohibited 
the importation of opium into China entirely, 
This led to the Opium Wars waged against 
China Which compelled its submission to im- 
portation. 

The dawning of hope for real reform came 
when America, in 1905, enacted a law pro- 
hibiting opium trafic in the Philippine Islands 
and sent a committee to the governments of the 
Orient. China, in consequence, in 1906, again 
officially prohibited the use of opium and the 
cultivation of the poppy. Upon the suggestion 
of the United States, the first International 
Opium Conference was held in Shanghai in 
1909, followed by other conferences at The 
Hague in 1912 and 1913. Recently, confer- 
ences of the opium commission of the League 
of Nations and its committee have been held 
at Geneva. 


HE principal narcotics which have defied 
legal control and are now scourging 
humanity—opium, morphine, cocaine, and 
heroin—belong to the general class of organic 
poisons. They affect most acutely the nervous 
system. These are all alkaloidal poisons, most 
of which in nature are generated by plants. 
The opium poppy is grown chiefly in India, 
China, Turkey, and Persia. Morphine consti- 
tutes the principal poisoning element in opium, 
about eight to fifteen per cent. Heroin was 
made formerly only from morphine by treating 
it with acetic acid and hydrochloric acid. It is 
reported that chemists have now learned to make 
it synthetically from coal-tar products. Cocaine 
is usually made from the leaves of the coca 
plant, grown chiefly in South America, but it is 
now also made synthetically from coal-tar 
products. 

Protoplasm, the living material from which 
all living parts are built, is composed of pro- 
teins, water and a little salt. Its life processes 
require a regular supply of food and oxyge: 
and regular elimination of waste products. 
Some poisons attack the protoplasm itself; some 
interfere with its necessary life processes; 
some do both. 

The highly organized alkaloidal poisons com- 
bine readily with proteins, and easily penetrate 
the wall of sheathing that protects the living 
cells. Consequently, we would expect the 


result to be not only violent derangement in the 
usual activities and life processes, but per- 
manent injury to the structure. 

Since the nervous system is the most highly 
organized part of the whole human organism, 
it is not surprising that these complex alkaloidal 
poisons should make their chief effect upon the 
nervous system, Since the upper brain is the 
most delicate part of the nervous system, it is 
not surprising that this part should be quickly 
attacked and deeply injured, although it is 
from damage to the functions of the lower 
brain that death occurs when an_ overdose 
is taken, 

As narcotics are soluble in fat, they pene- 
trate the fatty sheathing that protects the brain 
from most harmful substances in the blood 
current, and in this way the poison comes 
quickly in contact with the delicate, highly 
organized gray matter. 


NE of the earlier physiological effects of 

narcotics is to stop the action of the parts 
that cause the sensation of pain, and this is what 
gives narcotics their chief legitimate value in 
the practice of medicine, but even in the effeet 
of deadening the sense of pain, the action of 
the drug is that of a poison. 

The most deadly narcotic drugs in general 
use are cocaine and heroin. The victims of 
these powerful drugs, unless they have repeated 
treatment, live a much shorter time than the 
victims of morphine and opium. Degeneration 
of the upper brain is so swift that the elements 
of character crumble in a few months. 

In a young person one-eighth of a grain of 
morphine or one-twenty-fifth of a grain of 
heroin is sufficient to cause the drug effect. In 
a few days the system will develop sufficient 
capacity to neutralize this quantity. Then the 
drug effect will be felt only after getting 
beyond the point of neutralization, when it will 
be necessary to have a quarter of a grain, later 
a half grain, and soon a grain, and more, to 
produce the desired effect. ‘Though one to two 
grains of morphine is ordinarily a fatal dose to 
a person unaccustomed to the drug, ten grains 
of morphine daily is common, many taking 
twenty grains, even fifty and one hundred being 
on record. 

When the effect of the drug begms to sub- 
side, as it does in a few hours, the human 
equilibrium is upset as though by an irritating 
poison. The distressing effect is general, no 
part of the body escapes. A condition of tor- 
ture sets in. Im advanced cases this suffering 
(called “withdrawal symptoms”) is acute tor- 
ture and continues for days. In some cases 
death will ensue if the addict is far advanced 
and the doses or “shots” are suddenly stopped. 
Naturally, the addict regards his supply of the 
drug as a matter of life and death. 

Morphine, cocaine and heroin are white 
powders, all soluble in water, all bitter to the 
taste. Morphine is usually put up in the form 
of tablets. Cocaine and heroin are called 
‘snow”’, and in various localities by other names, 
Heroin predominates now, especially in the 

(Continued on page 97 ) 
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SHEER GRACE 


Tumbling about on the 
margins of this page in 
the evolution of the high 
dive, are Miss Helen 
Meany, National Spring- 
board Diving Champion; 
Miss Carol Fletcher, Paci- 
fic Coast Champion; and 
Miss Katherine Brown, 
Metropolitan Junior Cham- 
pion. These amazing young 
ladies perform the most 
incredible feats of diving 
with baffling perfection 
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Agnes Geraghty in a High Swan Dive 


A Swimming Champion Demonstrates Her Aquatic Versatility 
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COOL SPORT 
Probably there is no more 


swiftly graceful practice 
than fancy diving. It is, 
therefore, not strange that 
diving seems to be the 
one athletic sport in which 
women are more proficient 
than men. In the centre 
of this page is Miss Agnes 
Geraghty, World’s Cham- 
pion at the breast stroke, 
in a perfect swan dive, 
proving that hertalents are 
not limited to swimming 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


7 


GOLOENSKY 


LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


Because he has made the Philadelphia 
Orchestra one of the most notable mus- 
ical organizations in the world; because 
he has introduced unknown modernists 
at the International Composers’ Guild 
and unknown classicists at Carnegie 
Hall; because he favours the elimination 
of soloists at symphony concerts; and 
finally because he plans soon to take the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to tour Europe— 
the first American unit to play in Russia 


HARD, STOCKHOLM 


H. R. H. GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 


Because, Prince Royal of Sweden and 
heir apparent to the throne, he is 
rivaled in popularity in younger court 
circles only by the Prince of Wales; 
because he is a Doctor of Philosophy; 
because he is an erudite archaeolo- 
gist; because, like his father, King 
Gustave, he has gained a formidable 
reputation as a tennis player; be- 
cause he is the husband of Lady 
Louise Mountbatten; and finally be- 
cause he is a recent visitor to Amer- 
ica and the first scion of the Swedish 
royal house to come to these shores 


LTS 


i 


MURAY 
EVA LE GALLIENNE 


Because she is the daughter of an em- 
inent poet, Richard Le Gallienne; be- 
cause she speaks French better than any 
other American actress, and acts in it to 
perfection; because she has been invited 
to play Ibsen in Danish at the Court 
Theatre in Copenhagen; because she has 
recently organized a Civic Repertory 
Theatre where plays will be given at a 
$1.50 top price; and finally because she is 
now America’s youngest actress-manager 


(CQQHARRIS & EWING 


LAURENCE STALLINGS 


Because he was a Captain of Marines in France, 
and a gallant American soldier; because he 
was a distinguished Literary Editor of the 
New York World; because, in his unusually 
successful play, What Price Glory?, written in 
conjunction with Maxwell Anderson, he de- 
sentimentalized effectively the popular concep- 
tion of modern warfare, and finally, because his 
motion picture, The Big Parade, is unquestion- 
ably the greatest screen success of the year 


STANLEY BALDWIN 


Because he is, for the second time, Prime Min- 
ister of England; because, By his able direction 
of the British Conservative Party during the 
difficult period of readjustment which followed 
the War, he established himself as the outstand- 
ing figure in present-day British politics; be- 
cause he is Chancellor of Edinburgh University; 
and finally because, by his sure leadership and 
courage, he has brought England safely through 
the great crisis of the recent General Strike 
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Conflicting Aspects of Paris 


Being an Eyewitness’s Report on the [wo Cities in the French Metropolis 


HE much misunderstood metropolis of 
Paris (France) is at present two cities. 
One of these cities—the one which ex- 
hibits itself for the benefit of tourists—has 
been and still is widely advertised as ‘“Paree”, 
The second Paris (which no mere tourist has 
ever so much as glimpsed, but which was, is 
and will forever remain) calls itself “Paname”’. 

“Paname” is argot, Argot is slang. Slang is 
the most alive aspect of a language. The 
aspect of Paris which “‘Paname”’ signifies 
is the most alive aspect, the inner part; 
the secret of secrets, unpurchasable cither 
by His Britannic Majesty’s pounds or by 
His Yankee Excellency’s dollars. Fre- 
quently, however, /étranger is led to 
believe that, minus “Gay Paree”, Paris 
would not be Paris—and here lurks a 
particularly poisonous mistake, which it is 
the present writer’s intention to assassinate, 

That foreigner, more particularly 
that American, who inhabits Paris for 
more or less cultural reasons, will here- 
upon raise her or his voice in protest, 
crying: “Verily your distinction is ab- 
surdly obvious. Anyone of even medi- 
ocre intelligence is perfectly aware of 
the contrast between that brand of Paris 
which is served to tourists and the genu- 
ine article. As for me, I speak the lan- 
guage, I despise cabarets, I enjoy the 
Louvre” —etcetera. 

To which outburst we beg to respond: 
“Dear sir, or madam—that foreigner 
who (for any reason whatsoever) in- 
habits Paris, is a strictly negligible 
phenomenon. It is the foreigner whom 
Paris inhabits, who matters, Only to 
such a foreigner is the distinction 
between ‘Paree’ and ‘Paname’ vitally 
and irrevocably clear; only in such 
a foreigner does the confusion of 
these two aspects, ‘Paname’ and ‘Paree’, 


cause the gorge unmitigatedly to 
rise. Believe it or not, gentle madam, 
or sir — your highly _ respectable 


Paris is far from being our ‘Paname’.”’ 


To prove this assertion is not difficult. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Paris be considered 
as a whole or as one compound unit—a kind of 
microscope, for the examination of the world. 
Let us apply this microscope called Paris to our 
unenlightened eye. What do we discover with 
the aid of its lenses? We discover, ladies and 
gentlemen, that the world is not (as some are 
wont to suppose) at peace. Quite the contrary: 
war is everywhere, Our civilization is rent, to 
put it mildly, by strife. But by precisely what 
sort of strife? Strife between nationalities? 
Nothing as superficial as that. Between capital 
and labour? Wrong again. Looking very 
closely and holding our breath, we discover that 
the truly stupendous strife under observation 
partakes of a deeply religious nature, since it 
involves two furiously contending cults. What 
we perceive is nothing less than a holy war of 
unprecedented proportions, a fight to the death 
between two groups of unparalleled fanatics— 
comprising, on the one hand, the Worshippers 
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of Life and, on the other, the Worshippers of 
Bathtubs. These distinctions I shall proceed 
forthwith to define. 

The Worshippers of Life (hereafter to be 
known as the W.O.L. party) and the Wor- 
shippers of Bathtubs (hereafter to be indicated 
by the letters W.O.B.) are enemies of long 
standing. Indeed, an accurate and painstaking 
survey of the W.O.L.-W.O.B. conflict would 
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PANAME 


is unhealthy; whereas your Parisian is a re- 
markably healthy psychological specimen. Your 
Parisian, we repeat, perfectly realises that 
without folly there would be no wisdom; and 
his Paris (constructed in accordance with this 
realisation) embraces as many and as diverse 
kinds of existence as possible. Throughout 
this Parisian Paris, properly entitled ““Paname”’, 
opposites of all varieties meet. Madame /a 
Comtesse rubs elbows with Mlle. /a 
Gonzesse, dance halls mingle with mu- 
seums, and life is an essentially healthy 
—since homogeneous—affair. 

In only one respect are the Cooks and 
Baedeker right: there exist two kinds of 
Paris. The metropolis is divided—but 
divided fundamentally, we reiterate, not 
arbitrarily; and as the direct result of 
actually conflicting values, not as a mere 
means of accommodating certain unnec- 
essary Anglo-Saxon prejudices. What 
actually makes of the city of Paris two 
distinct cities, two contrasting entities, 
is the before-mentioned Holy War be- 
tween two cults: the W.O.L. and the 
W.O.B. To put the thing a little dif- 
ferently—whether a visitor goes to 
naughty Montmartre or to nice Napo- 
leon’s Tomb is (Baedeker and the Cooks 
to the contrary) unimportant; but 
whether a human being merely inhabits 
the bathtub city of ‘“‘Paree” or actually is 
inhabited by the living city of “Paname”, 
wholly and fundamentally matters. TO 
BE, OR TO BE BATHED—that is the 
question, which threatens the world-in 
general and Paris in particular. 

Remembering ye good olde proverbe, 
“Cleanliness is next to godliness”, the 
gentle reader will demand, in righteous 
fury: “How dare you assert that bath- 
tubs are iniquitous?” Or should the 
sacrosanct tradition of “progress” (viz. 


The aspect of Paris which ‘‘Paname”’ signifies is the most 
alive aspect—the Paris of the native Cafés—the inner part; 
the secret of secrets, unpurchasable either by His Britannic 
Majesty's pounds or by His Yankee Excellency’s dollars 


that form of prosperity which is inti- 
mately connected with bathing) arise in 


include the history of modern civilization, Our 
readers need have no fear—we shall not at- 
tempt such a survey. Instead, the subject of 
this essay being “Paree” vs. ‘““Paname”, we shall 
concern ourselves merely with contemporary 
and local aspects of the epoch-making struggle. 
For it is this struggle and nothing else which 
at present divides the metropolis of Paris into 
“Paname” and “‘Paree” 

Let us make the foregoing statement per- 
fectly clear. The distinction between naughty 
or pleasure-loving or “gay” Paris, and noble or 
museum-haunting or intellectual Paris is a bit 
of arbitrary nonsense, fabricated out of the 
whole cloth by Herr Karl Baedeker and care- 
fully perpetuated by Messrs. Thos. Cook & 
Son. To a Parisian (and to anyone else who has 
his wits about him) such a distinction is utterly 
ridiculous. Judged from the standpoint of 
psychology, occupying oneself with any aspect 
of existence to the exclusion of the opposite 
aspect—being serious without also being silly— 


her or his mind, she or he will exclaim: 

“The bathtub is civilized! The bathtub 
is holy!’ Down with uncleanliness! Long live 
the noble institution of tubbing! Vive the 
aristocracy of the daily bath!” 

Throughout ‘‘Paree” one hears the very same 
slogan, for throughout Paris the cult of ‘the tub 
is triumphant. Everywhere one’s 
greeted by Hotel du Progrés, Dernier Confort, 
Confort Moderne (“confort”, apparently, is 
hermaphroditic) and “£zglisch” spoken. The 
étranger is invited at each step to inhabit 
American Bars until it shall be time for five 
“oclok” tea. On the upper rue de Rivoli, 
enunciation of French is no longer considered 
merely uncultured; it is considered positively 
blasphemous. As for a certain famous hill 
named Montmartre (where, not so very long 
ago, persons of all varieties amused themselves 
in a spontaneous and original manner) ’tis 
nowadays nothing more nor less than a pecul- 
iarly uninteresting machine for separating 
Anglo-Saxons from their bankrolls. Clean- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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MADAME FARR 


A recent marble by Madame 
Orloff. It should be explained 
that, in nearly all her marble 
busts, Madame Orloff gives to 
the stone an extraordinary lustre, 
an effect lost in reproduction 


Some Recent 


; 
f 
i 
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PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 


Madame Orloff, the creator of the 
four portraits on this page, has 
been assuming of late a more and 
more commanding position among 
European sculptors. With the 
exception of Jeanne Poupelet, she 
is now the best known of the women 
sculptors in her adopted country 


MARC VAUX, PARIS 


MOTHER AND CHILD 


A plaster model for a bronze group 
which is now on view in the Salon 
at Paris. Very few of Madame 
Orloff’s works are in bronze, most 
of them being in marble (as in 
the case of Portrait of a Girl) or 
in wood, a medium for which she 
has always shown a predilection 
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MADAME X 


Photographed from the _ sculp- 
tor’s informal and preliminary 
plaster sketch. As finally exhib- 
ited in Paris, in the now current 
summer Salon, this interesting 
anonymous bust was madeinwood 


CHANA ORLOFF 


A very interesting portrait 
sketch of the artist herself by 
Alexandre Jacovleff, the Russian 
painter, who has become one 
of the chief ornaments of con- 
temporary art in Paris. The por- 
trait at the left shows Madame 
Orloff in her Paris studio, hold- 
ing her young son in her arms 


Portrait Busts by Chana Orloff 


The Russian Sculptress Who, for Ten Years, Has Been Living and Exhibiting in Paris 
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What Is the Matter with My Golf Game? 
A Diagnosis of the Most Malignant of Maladies and 


REATHES there a man with soul so 

dead, who never to himself hath said, 

“What is the matter with my golf game?” 
No, a thousand times, no. They are the words 
of every despairing golfer. How spontancously 
they seem to rise to our lips when anything 
untoward, be it top, slice, hook, pull, sclaff or 
other form of foozle, mars the proposed per- 
fection of our stroke. 

“What is the matter?” the golfer cries to 
high Heaven, embroidering the query with 
fancy language, ad lib. Rarely, indeed, is he 
able to answer the query, though at times he 
thinks he has found the true solution, 

“Fureka,” he exclaims, “I have it! I have 
been pulling my hands through in front of the 
club.” Alas, his joy is short lived and ends in 
disillusionment for, in golf the correet remedy 
for one day is never correct for the next, when 
some other form of devilment arrives to shatter 
our morale, ‘Thus we plod on, making our- 
selves miserable by trying to cure a hundred 
ills with a single daily panacea. 

I began my golf a quarter of a century ago. 
As I reconsider its development I think I can 
say that I have never seen anything more pa= 
thetic than the capacity of the average golfer 
for suffering the most acute and sustained agony 
in what he fancies is the pursuit of pleasure. 
There is something ironically noble about it, 
like Greek tragedy. It was while pondering on 
the game in this historic and philosophic mood, 
comparing it as it is today with what it was 
when I first knew it at the end of the gay nine- 
ties, that I suddenly arrived at the correct 
answer to the eternal question which 1 have 
made my title. And as | am sure that it applies 
to thousands of other golfers 1 gladly quote 
it here for their benefit and consolation. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Golf, by a 
curious reverse-Inglish method, has outgrown 
us, for, while we have been growing older 
. «. O, yes, you have; shake not your lamp- 
blacked locks at me! ... golf has been grow- 
ing younger., Let me explain, 


LL you hark back with me to the Mauve 

Decade (and thanks, Mr. Beer, for that 
nice phrase) or, if you can’t do that, hark as 
far back as you can and view with me the 
game when it first appeared, and then follow 
its various transitions, 

First, the days of the freak cra, which broke 
during my early college years, Lord, what a 
laugh they were, those early golfers, with their 
sacks of queer implements and all their im- 
ported jargon. Our American initiates began 
on little, private courses, a few odd holes on 
gentlemen’s estates. ‘The players were mainly 
middle-aged to elderly, and often of Scottish 
extraction. They had played the game in their 
youth in Caledonia. ‘This gave rise to a race 
of grizzled veterans each of whom has been 
referred to, at club dinners, as “the Father of 
Golf in America.” (Applause) ‘The game has 
many such fathers, all of them genuine. 

Then, when a few apparently sane men, 
under thirty, began experimenting with the freak- 
ish pastime, public merriment knew no bounds, 
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They were kidded and cartooned. ‘The appear- 
ance on the stage of Dan Daly or George Gros- 
smith as a golf player was sure to be a wow. 
“caddy” or a “putter” set 
the audience in a roar, 


Every reference to a 


I remember watching one of those old pio- 
neers drive a ball from near the tennis courts of 
It was a revelation, ‘The 
ball sped away and dropped on the lawn nearly 
a hundred yards off! 
were shaken to their foundations. 


a seashore Casino. 


The scofling tennisers 


DHAWING BY 
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THE GOLF PARAGON 


As a golfer, Roy Tweedie is a 
sartorial genius. His sweaters, 
caps, plus fours and stockings 
are symphonies and he bristles 
with the smartest accessories, 
But as for his golf game,—the 
less said about it the better 


That was the end of phase one, Golf passed 
from a freak toa fad. “Links” came into being 
all over the land. They were particularly the 
fad of the fashionable. ‘The courses were 
dinky. They didn’t seem so at the time, but 
they were. But we went the full distance in 
raiment. Sartorially, we were there. How 
proud I was of my first red golf coat with its 
brass buttons and green cuffs and collar, the 
uniform of the Quaganapoxet Club of New 
London. When I first donned it my blush 
matched its incendiary hue as I sneaked armed 
to the club, hailed by an occasional town youth 
with yells of “Fire!” And the day also comes 
back when one of my friends, wearing some 
very tricky Scotch regalia, a tam with a red 
tassel, knickers and fringed-tongued brogues, 
walked with me down one of our leafy streets 
and a pop-eyed brat swinging on a gate goggled 


a Satistactory Cure for It 


at our approach and screamed to an invisible 
sister, ‘Quick, Mamie, come! There’s a 
circus!” 

The “long hole” at Quaganapoxet was 360 
yards. A five there: was a miracle. The fair- 
ways were nubbly, the greens tiny, the bunkers 
flat patches of sand or mounds, reared to the 
imposing height of three feet. It was over these 
dinky courses that we made our great scores, an 
even 40, once in a while a brilliant 37, sending 
the hard ball off the tee with a crack like a rifle. 
These low figures linger in the minds of thou- 
sands of players as expressing what they are 
now capable of when they are really on 
their game. 

Vain illusion! ‘Their “roaring forties” are 
over, though the winds still blow. They have ° 
aged ; the 
athletic. 


game has grown younger, more 


PISHEN came golf’s third development, 

which followed a period when the game 
seemed doomed. Fashion deserted it and minia- 
ture nine-hole courses went back to grass, “I 
knew it wouldn’t last,” said the croakers. How 
wrong they were needs no.recounting here, Golf 
came back strong, but different. The “Has- 
kell” ball made history, Distance began to 
lend enchantment to the green. A new race 
of golfers sprang up, hardy young collegians 
who swatted the ball over incredible spaces, 
The length of long holes stretched to four, five 
and, more recently, six hundred yards. ‘On the 
green in two,” cries young Smith, Yale ’26, 
“Yes,” says his Dad, “I used to do that.” But 
he forgets, or will not admit, that when he was 
on in two the hole was 210 yards long, not 420. 
There’s a difference of about four strokes. 
Ask Dad; he knows. 

It is this illusion, then, that so many cherish, 
the illusion of past performances, of a day that 
is dead, of a glory that has gone. And when 
they ery bitterly, ‘What is the matter with my 
gamef”’ the answer is that they are trying to 
shoot as far as a Watts Gunn. 

Truly, if golf were all, many of us might 
well seck our wheel-chairs broken and dispirited. 
But no, there is more to it than that. I am 
minded of a picture of Mr. C. D. Gibson’s 
that was very popular in the old days. It bore 
the title, “Golf is not the only Game.” You 
remember it? O, yes you do, Madam. 
You probably had a copy of it framed on your 
wall at Farmington. 

The title of that picture, when transposed, 
will serve; for in truth, “The Game is not 
only golf.” There is still much hope and solace 
for the inept performer, a glamour not recorded, 
God knows, on the score card. This lies in the 
fact that golf has at last become far more than a 
game. It is today a social adjunct, a part of one’s 
cultural equipment, Schools and colleges include 
it in their curriculums. The golf club in any 
community is the social centre, the hub of polite 
activities, of which the game of golf itself is only 
aminor detail. Indeed, so civilized has our atti- 
tude become that super-excellence in play is al- 
most a stigma, carrying a taint of professionalism, 

(Continued on page 106) 
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The Americans at Muirfield 
How, and Why, Mr. Sweetser Won the British Amateur Golf Championship 


HEN I first began to write this article 

there were still sixteen players left 

in the British Amateur Championship 
at Muirfield, but, humanly speaking, it ap- 
peared almost certain that there would be an 
all-American finish. I expected to make Mr. 
Bobby Jones the hero-in-chief of my article, 
with Mr, Sweetser honourably mentioned. 
Then down went Mr. Jones with a reverberat- 
ing crash before Mr. Jamieson of Glasgow, a 
hitherto little known young golfer. And Mr. 
Sweetser was left carry his 
country’s flag. He did it so well and with, 
such dauntless courage, that he clearly 


alone to 


usurped the hero’s place in the story. 
I:have now seen Mr. Sweetser win 
two championships, for I watched his tri- 
umph at Brookline in 1922 and I have 
no doubt whatever that he is a very great 
golfer. Indeed I have had, out of his 
victory, a little of that somewhat un- 
worthy satisfaction that comes from being 
} When he 
came here to England in 1923 he never 
struck his proper form, or anything like 
it. His golf was wholly unworthy of 


able to say, “‘I told you so.” 


him and since nobody quite believes what 
other people tell them, those who only 
saw him at Deal, or St. Andrews, wou!d 
not believe in the game I had seen him 
play at Brookline. They were far more 
frightened of Mr. Ouimet than they 
were of him, and it only dawned on 
them very gradually that he was going 
to be terribly dangerous, 


R. SWEETSER, as I see it, won 

this title by twovirtues—one moral 
and one technical. First, he has the fiery, 
highly-strung nature kept well under 
control, which makes the match player; 
of all the American players he seemed 
to us the most resolute fighter at a pinch, 
the one most capable of saying, “I will 
not be beaten.” Secondly, he is a truly 
magnificent player of the iron shot, 
whether high or low, hit right up to the flag. 
When once Mr. Sweetser was within range with 
his iron, his friends’ anxieties were at an end 
and his enemies’ hopes failed. The ball was in- 
variably on the green next time and not in the 
mere suburbs of the green, but right in its very 
heart. 

The Muirfield course, with its rather soft 
greens, closely guarded, suited this approach shot 
of Mr. Sweetser’s to perfection—indeed, in 
parenthesis, it suited all the Americans very 
well. Though it possesses seaside scenery, in the 
noble sand hills that tower on its verge, yet 
in itself it is very like many an inland American 
course and I know that as soon as the American 
players saw it they said to themselves, “If we 
can win anywhere we can do it here.” All 
of them play that high iron shot, which drops 
the ball spent and lifeless on the green, very 
well. Mr. Watts Gunn, for instance, plays it 
with great skill, But no one of them, on this 
occasion at any rate, was as brilliantly monoto- 
nous as Mr. Sweetser. 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


These two virtues of his were three times 
jointly illustrated in a conspicuous manner at 
most critical moments. Three times he had 
to come to the eighteenth hole, once against 
Mr. Ouimet, once against Mr. Robert Scott, 
when in the last eight, and once against Mr. 
Brownlow in the semi-final. Each time he 


had to play a firm iron shot for his second 
(twice his enemy was there before him) and 
each time the ball came plump down in the 
middle of the green, giving him a certain four 


JESS SWEETSER AT MUIRFIELD 


A photograph of the British Amateur Champion 
taken during his second round at Muirfield, the 
match preceding his memorable battle with Mr. 
Brownlow. It is to the Brownlow match (and the 
exciting match with Mr. Francis Ouimet) that Mr. 
Darwin pays particular attention in this article 


and a putt for a three. In two of those three 
matches he was down at some time or other, 
two down to Mr. Ouimet and three down to 
Mr. Scott, while against Mr. Brownlow he was 
the victim of a finish so cruel that it might 
well have shattered a less undaunted courage. 
This was indeed the match of the tournament, 
the more so as everybody knew that Mr. Brown- 
low was England’s last line of defence, and that 
once Mr. Sweetser reached the final the cup 
was gone. 

After a dour fight, the American seemed to 
have the match safely won, for he was dormy 
two, and nine or ten feet from the 17th hole in 
three, whereas his adversary, in the like, was six 
or seven yards away. Mr. Brownlow, who, 
despite his youth, is one of the most entirely 
placid and serene golfers ever seen on a course, 
walked up to his ball as if he were playing a 
friend for half a crown, and popped it straight 
into the hole. It was too much to expect that 
applause should not break out at this splendid 
forlorn hope and when it had died down Mr. 
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Sweetser missed his putt by the smallest possi- 
ble fraction of an inch. The very same thing 
happened at the last hole. Mr. Brownlow 
played a beautiful second to within half a 
dozen yards. Mr. Sweetser counter-attacked 
superbly and got inside him. A deathly silence, 
a black ring all round the green and down 
went Mr. Brownlow’s putt again and Mr. 
Sweetser’s ball shivered past the edge of the 
hole. If ever a man felt that he had been 
robbed of victory by an unkind fate, Mr. 
Sweetser must have felt it at that mo- 
ment, but he never showed it by as much 
as the twitch of an eyelash. He very, 
very nearly lost the championship at the 
nineteenth when Mr. Brownlow, who 
had to get down in two putts from the 
edge of the green in two, hardened his 
heart too much and overran the hole. 
Then, after a good half at the twentieth, 
someone had to break and it was Mr. 
Brownlow wha was very short, both 
with his pitch and his putt, while Mr, 


Sweetser had an impeccable four, 


T would have been hard on Mr. 

Sweetser to lose that match, The one 
match which he was perhaps atrifle lucky 
to win was that in the third round 
against Mr. Ouimet. As long as he is 
fresh, Mr. Ouimet is as good’as ever he 
was, and he had not yet had time to grow 
tired. He had beaten Mr. Von Elm by 
3 and 2 the day before and he started 
out very well against Mr. Sweetser, be- 
ing two up at the turn. The tenth hole 
was of the kind which, metaphorically, 
sways the fate of Empires. Mr. Ouimet 
hit 4 good drive and Mr. Sweetser a poor 
one: Mr. Sweetser’s second appeared to 
be engulfed in a bunker but the ball had 
just enough vigour left to scramble 
through, though still a long way from 
the green. Mr. Ouimet put a brassey shot 
on the edge of the green, Mr. Sweetser 
played a good iron shot to within five or 
six yards but Mr. Ouimet promptly put his long 
approach putt within five or six feet. All this 
while it seemed that Mr. Ouimet would win the 
hole and be three up, but there came a bolt from 
the blue: Mr. Sweetser holed his long putt 
and Mr. Ouimet missed his ‘short one. That 
was an unpleasant shock for the leader and 
he had another shock at the thirteenth, where 
Mr. Sweetser’s ball avoided another bunker 
and he got anjundeserved half. From that 
point Mr. Ouimet began to look a little tired 
and old, faded and jaded, whereas Mr. Sweet- 
ser Was as a strong young lion roaring for his 
prey. They were all square coming to the 
last hole, but Mr. Ouimet was trapped from the 
tee and Mr. Sweetser, quite relentless, never 
gave him the ghost of a chance. 

The final match in the championship needs 
very little comment, because Mr. Simpson, 
though a plucky golfer, had been fortunate 
in getting as far as he did and was not really 
quite good enough for his place. He drove 
(Continued on page 104) 
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A Pugilistic Prodigy — William Lawrence Stribling, Junior 


HE case of William Lawrence Stribling, Junior, is without parallel in 

the annals of American prize-Aghting. Whereas formerly, a young 
prize-fighter was supposed to come out of the coal mines, the blacksmith Ss 
shop or the boiler factory, to beat his way to fame with skill gained only 
in street fights, ‘‘Young’’ Stribling came from a family of professional 
acrobats. Naturally, the infant ‘““W.L.” toddled around in the wings 
yearning to emulate them in some way. One day, the elder Stribling 
hit on an idea. He would have Billy and his brother Herb stage a boxing 
bout as a part of the act. He bought them a set of gloves. Just able 


to wade into each other like bear cubs, they had a tremendous success. 
Billy boxed and boxed. He grew tremendously, until at fifteen he could 
whip teamsters and scene-shifters. Then he came to the ring. Some say 
that Stribling cannot box, yet in his short career (he is only twenty-one) 
he has fought 161 ring battles, of which he has won fifty-seven by knock- 
outs, and sixty-three by decisions. Fourteen of his fights were draws, 
twenty-six were no decision, and one was an exhibition bout. In all these 
fights he has been knocked down only once, and even Berlenbach, the light- 
heavyweight champion, though he won easily, was unable to knock him out 
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Some New Accessories 


Smart Equipment for Motors 


O matter how well equipped the car of 

today may be, the individual owner, who 
has his own idea about accessories, will want ~ 
some small addition to the new car that, to him, 
spells comfort. The sophisticated motorist has 
a preference for a certain type of windshield, 
wind deflector, searchlight, horn, luggage car- 


rier, etc., and often, some special make of 
bumper, shock absorber, radiator cap and other 
more or less standard equipment—with the 
result that the motor enthusiast would often 
rather substitute his own make of accessory for 
the one supplied with the car. In any case the 
proper accessorics are a very important and a 
very interesting subject for the owner who buys 
a new car, for never before have there been 
such a variety of accessories to make motoring 
agreeable, Great interest today centers about 
the question of searchlights because the problem 
of driving at night has of late become so difli- 
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A TONNEAU WINDSHIELD 


The H. and H. Tonneau Windshield 
Wings are made in two separate units 
that can be moved into so many posi- 
tions that they meet almost any weather 
condition. When the top of the car is 
up they form a complete enclosure for 
the tonneau, or swing around so as to 
form a glass panel by the driver’s seat 


ABSORBING SHOCKS 


“As the car spring is com- 
pressed by a bump, the Wat- 
son Stabilator spring in- 
stantly winds the Stabilator 
brake shoe around between 
the strap and the stationary 
Stabilator brake drum for 
a distance equal to the com- 
pression of the car spring.” 
Among the other well known 
shock absorbers are the || 
Lovejoy, Houdaille, Westing-. | 
house and Gabriel Snubbers 


WINDOW VENTS (Right) 


The Hubbard Vent-Eaves are 
glass panels that may be fitted 
to the top of the window of any 
closed car making it possible 
to lower the windows only a few 
inches in wet or cold weather 
without allowing the rain to 
come in or chilly cross draughts 
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CONTROLLED SEARCH LIGHT 


The Lorraine driving light, installed in close 
proximity to the driver’s seat, can be turned 
at will on any spot of the road while going 
or standing still, and allows of night driving 
with dimmed head lights yet clear road vision 


PICNIC TRUNK 


A picnic basket equipped with plates, silver- 
ware, cups, compartment for ice, thermos bot- 
tles, screw top jars, sandwich boxes, etc., may 
be carried either at the rear or on the running 
board of any car. (Ajax Trunk Company) 
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cult owing to the bright searchlights that con- 
fuse by their glare and yet cannot be dispensed 
with, as the lights marked dim on the dash- 
board do not very clearly show the way for 
country driving. Therefore, the latest search- 
lights, fender lights, etc., that are now in the 
market are well worth investigating. The elec- 
tric cigarette lighter, attached to the dashboard, 
gasoline gauges, window ventilators, onyx han- 
dles for the gear shift levers, heaters for en- 
closed cars, the rack to hold golf bags, and ali 
manner of trunks and luggage carriers are in- 
dispensable, according to the need of a par- 
ticular owner. Some of the most practical of 
these are shown here and éach and every one 
has a merit that recommends it to Vanity Fair. 
In a day when cars are so standardized and each 
well known make of car is so easily distinguished 
at a glance because of its body, fender lines 
and radiator, the individual note, which every 
proud owner of a motor car unconsciously 


strives for, can only be had by the extras that 
may be added, which very often completely 
change the look of a car. Not the least of 
these are slipcovers, windshields, luggage car- 
riers and the like. 
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MOTOR TRUNK 


The most improved and modern type of auto- 

‘mobile trunk contains three suitcases or 

space for other articles that are easily re- 

2 moved by raising the top and lowering the 

a z \ bottom panel at the rear of the outer cover- 
Wh eh tat ing when the top of the car is down 


THE COW HORN (Above) 


Along with the craze for horns 
with individual sounds like the 
horn of the French taxi cab 
comes a new horn to be attached 
under the bonnet which ‘‘moos” 
loudly like a peaceful cow 


RADIATOR CAP (Left) 


The monogram radiator cap with 
a locking device and the il 
luminated onyx ball to attach 
to the gear shift handle are 
among other popular accessories 
(Made by Kingsley-Miller Co.) 


FOCUSED HEADLIGHTS 


The E. and J. headlight, the 
rays of which are so focused and 
controlled by amber lenses that 
a strong light may be cast on 
the road at a great distance 
without even blinding a pedes- 
trian, solves the problem of driv- 
ing at night with strong lights 
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FENDER LIGHT (Above) GOLF BAG RACK (Right) 
A novel and interesting accessory is the Protectolite The golfer will be interested in the Lyons Collapsi- 
which is attached to the right front fender for the ble golf bag holder which is attached to the run- 
purpose of picking out the side of the road and ning board and when not in position to hold a golf 
allowing the driver to go along at high speed bag may be folded down flat in an inconspicuous 


with dimmed headlights for night driving manner out of the way, yet ever ready for use 


The occasional guest on a yacht may correctly wear 
this Boivin two-piece dress 
Chine with the shirt-front outlined in navy-blue; also 
in bots-de-rose, blue, peach, orchid, and other shades 
in contrasting colour; 


piped 


in dull white crépe de 


YACHTING AT NEWPORT 


cuffs, and tie; 


from Franklin Simon with a white flannel 
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DRAWING BY LESLIE SAALBURG 


O’Rossen sponsors this sailor suit for ar energetic 
seaman in white crépe de Chine with blue or red collar, 
from Franklin 
sailor coat with gold bands and brass buttons, worn’ 
skirt, 


Simon. The Lanvin 


is from Bonwit Teller 


The Well Dressed Woman on the Sea 


A Smart Sailor Wears Red, White, 


(7 HEN the woman of the world goes 
down to the sea, no matter in what sort 

of ship she sails, she is as suitably and nautically 
attired as any sailor. Her clothes, in fact, re- 
flect the marine influence in every smart detail. 
There is no donning of a casual sweater and 
knock-about hat—her costume is, as always, 
the perfect, specialized complement to her 
surroundings. Thus, if she sails her own boat or 
tears through the water at thirty miles an hour 
in a speed boat, her costume has been designed 


to suit the occasion; if she is a guest on a yacht, 
her outfit will be a shade more formal, but it 
still retains its thoroughly nautical character. 

This year, the marine influence has made a 
distinct impression on feminine fashions in 
general. This is a trend that has an authentic 
beginning, since almost all of the Paris design- 
ers of the haute couture include some version of 
a yachting costume in their collections. Boivin, 
the French shirt maker, designed the model in 
dull white crépe de Chine with a shirt-front 


and Blue Aboard Every Kind of Ship 


outlined in navy-blue that is illustrated on the 
seated figure shown on this page; this is the 
type of costume in which a woman who is only 
an occasional guest aboard a yacht may feel 
entirely correct, although she is not so strictly 
nautical as more energetic sailors who spend 
half of the season aboard ship. O’Rossen spon- 
sored the sailor suit in his most recent showing, 
a regulation sailor suit with a middy collar. 
The navy-blue pea-jacket with gold bands and 


brass buttons that was a Lanvin innovation 
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proved one of the most successful of sports 
costumes at Deauville, and still other couturiers 
stressed this marine feeling in sports costumes that 
were meant tosce the sea at a respectful distance. 

Another definite mark of sea-faring fashions 
is the use of red, white, and blue. For this pa- 
triotic combination is one of the smartest of new 
colour schemes, in daytime and afternoon cos- 
tumes as well as in the realm of sports. Three 
colours are better than two this season, and 
this triad of crisp shades brings the fresh, 
clean-cut feeling that is typical of the new 
colour range, and the antithesis of the soft, 
blended impression created by the pastels of last 
year. Thus, when a boating costume is blue and 
white in its colour scheme, a vivid touch of red 
is almost inevitable, in the hat-band, the Jerez, 
or a line of piping, while the costume that has 
red for its background colour takes white and 
navy-blue for its supplementary shades. Every 
costume illustrated in the smart assemblage of 
sea-going fashions on these two pages is available 
in the red-white-and-blue combination—one 
hundred per cent chic, so to speak, 

One result of the rise of marine fashions in 
the general esteem is that most of the cos- 
tumes that have been especially designed for 
life on the ocean wave are equally crisp and 
smart when they go ashore. ‘The white woollen 
coat that is illustrated in the centre of this page 


MOTOR-BOATING AT ISLESBORO 
Plaided trunks in red, white, and black are worn with a red 


or white jersey in the bathing-suit at the left; from Best. 
A sailor who sails her own boat may choose an oil cambric 


slicker imported from England in green, red, blue, or leather 
colour and worn over a white pull-on sweater and a navy-blue 
skirt. The Cardigan sweater above, in tomato, white, green, 
yellow, and other shades is worn over a harmonizing pull-on 


COMING INTO MARBLEHEAD 


A woollen coat that is especially 
adapted for wear aboard ship because 
it is waterproof is equally suitable for 
sports wear on shore in white, navy- 
blue, red, and green; from Bonwit Teller 


sweater of silk and wool; two costumes from Franklin Simon 


is primarily intended for shipboard, as it is 
waterproof, but it is equally well adapted for 
general country wear. The shirt-front frock 
at the left and the navy-blue sailor’s coat at the 
right on the opposite page are as chic and appro- 
priate at any other sports gathering as they are 
putting out to sea; while the double sweater 
combination, the Cardigan sweater over a soft 
supple pull-on model, which is one of the 
smartest of all sports developments, assumes a 
thoroughly nautical air when it is worn with a 
close-fitting Jeret, as in the outfit illustrated 
at the right on this page. 

When the smart sailor sails her own boat, she 
can have nothing more practical than a red oil 
cambric slicker and an adaptation of a sou’wester 
hat in the same red, the outfit that is illustrated 
in the centre at the top of this page. With this, 
a durable navy-blue skirt and white pull-on 
sweater carries the red-white-and-blue scheme 
into the most practical version of the sea-going 
mode. The bathing suit that is sketched at the 
left, above, shows a clever combination of plaid 
shorts in red, black, and white, with a white- 
belted red shirt, and its wearer varies the usual 
manner of tucking the shirt inside the trousers 
by wearing it outside, merely to show, ino 
doubt, that smart femininity can first usurp a 
masculine mode, then change it to suit her 


very fickle fancy. 


same 
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PRACTICAL LUGGAGE 

The wardrobe trunk is a luxurious thing 
but is also an absolute necessity for the 
traveler who would go properly equipped 
for his holiday. At 
journey his clothes are unpacked in the 
unwrinkled 
put into the trunk. The expanding suit- 
case is the newest thing in hand luggage 
and however long the well dressed man 
is away from home his suitcase may 
be expanded to accommodate his needs 


the end of his 


condition as when 


For the Well Dressed Man 


The Smart Englishman Goes to the Continent for His Summer Holiday 


N Europe very few men can afford to take 

their valet about with them when travel- 

ling; consequently, baggage has to he 
simplified and reduced as far as is possible. At 
the present time there are two particular forms 
of luggage which greatly simplify travelling. 
One of these is the wardrobe trunk and the 
other the new expanding suitcase. The great 
advantage of the wardrobe trunk is that clothes 
are not only easily packed but they 
come out in exactly the same condi- 
tion as that in which they are put in: 
in fact, a wardrobe trunk never needs 
be unpacked at all, as the two sides 
when opened will stand flat against 
the wall and take up very little room, 
however small the accommodation. 
There is only one very serious draw- 
back to it, and that is that in Europe 
it is very difficult to handle. It will 
not go on a motor and in many cases 
there is the greatest difficulty in get- 
ting it on a taxicab. Unfortunately, 
a man’s holiday wardrobe is very much 
more unwieldy than that of a woman 
and he needs virtually as many 
clothes for a week-end as he does for a 
month, especially in English country 
houses, where amusements are of a 
very diverse nature. Golf, tennis and 
riding kit all have to be included, and 
unless one knows the particular nature 
of a house which one is visiting it is as 
well to be prepared for any emergency. 


well 


By OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


The expanding suitcase is in a great many 
ways just as convenient, and the largest sizes 
will hold all that is sufficient for a holiday, 
whether it be for a month, or six months. It 
is easily placed on a motor car and it is gener- 
ally adaptable to almost every need. 

At the present moment, when clothes should 
be of a very simple nature, it is possible 
to evolve what might be described as an 


ideal standard outfit, which is amply sufficient 
for almost anywhere in the world and will 
ensure a well dressed appearance at such various 
places as the English country, Deauville, 
Dieppe, Venice and the Lido—in fact, 
anywhere in France, Italy, Germany, Spain 
or Holland. It consists of the following 
items, which cover practically every form of 
sport and amusement anywhere: 

1. A dinner jacket suit. This suit 
to be made of a very dark blue, light- 
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THE ENGLISHMAN CHOOSES FOUR SUITS 


Four suits of clothes are the minimum requirements of the 
They consist 
of his dinner jacket, a double breasted grey fiannel suit, and a 
single breasted blue serge suit, the jackets of which may be 
worn with flannel trousers, and a riding suit, the jacket being 
made of whipcord of a darker shade than that of the breeches 


dressed man on his continental holiday. 


weight serge, which looks black at 
night. At the present moment the 
double-breasted dinner jacket suit is 
very much in evidence, as it is particu- 
larly suitable for the Continent. The 
coat should be cut snugly to the figure 
and should have four buttons only in 
front and should be silk lined and 
faced; the sleeves to be cut as narrow 
as possible, and the trousers to be on 
the wide side, but this should not in 
any way be exaggerated. This suit 
can be worn for almost any evening 
occasion and all the best dressed men 
at such places as Deauville now dine 
and dance in a short jacket. In fact, 
the only occasion during the summer 
when a dinner jacket is not worn is 
at formal dinner parties in private 
houses, which are few and far be- 
tween, nearly every one preferring to 
dine in public. 

2. A double-breasted grey-flannel 
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THREE TYPES OF SHIRTS 


Three types of shirts are the minimum, if 
the traveler is to be properly equipped, and 
they consist of the soft shirt with collar at- 
tached, the plain neck band shirt and the 
stiff bosom shirt. The shirts for general 
wear should preferably be white, although 
coloured shirts are also most appropriate 


BREECHES AND WHITE FLANNELS 


Flannel trousers are indispensable for the 
summer wardrobe, inasmuch as they can 
be worn with the jackets of lounge suits, 
thereby providing an additional change. 
And the man who rides must, of course, 
have riding breeches of light whipcord or 
gabardine of a lighter shade than his coat 
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suit with two or three pairs of trousers to match. 
This suit is included for everyday wear and 
at the moment there is no material more popular 
than grey flannel. It looks very smart and is 
a becoming colour to most men. 

3. A dark blue, single-breasted blue serge 
suit. The blue serge suit is rapidly coming back 
into fashion and there are very many occasions, 
especially on the Continent, when one does 
not want to change into dress clothes; and 
there are many agreeable evenings to be spent 
in small restaurants where dress clothes would 
make the wearer far too conspicuous to be 
pleasant. It is on these occasions that a dark 
blue serge suit should be worn! 

4. Riding clothes. Apart from those places 
where polo is played, summer riding kit is now 
of a very informal appearance. It usually con- 
sists of a pair of tobacco-coloured corduroy or 
whipcord breeches and a white tennis shirt, but 
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THE GOLFER 
This well turned out golfer is wearing a 
pair of grey flannel trousers, brown buck- 
skin shoes with crépe soles, white socks of 
wool and a pullover of soft white wool 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


it is just as well ¢o have a riding coat with 
one. The coat should be made of whipcord, of 
the same colour but a slightly darker material 
than the breeches, and should be cut on very 
similar lines to a lounge suit coat, but should 
be a little longer and instead of having a slit 
at the back as is usual it has two small slits, either 
side. Care should be taken not to have it cut 
too much on the lines of a regular riding coat. 

5. Of course the matter of underlinen must 
vary very much according to the taste of the 
individual concerned, but six day shirts, six 
tennis shirts made of a white Oxford shirting 
with collar attached, six evening dress shirts, 
six pairs of white linen shorts, together with 
such accessories as socks, ties and collars, should 
amply meet the requirements of the most fas- 
tidious man. 

6. Four pairs of white flannel trousers. A 
pullover. 

7. Shoes: two pairs of dark brown walking 
shoes; one pair of semi-brogue variety and the 
other of a plain Oxford pattern; one pair of 
patent Oxford shoes; one pair of riding boots; 
one pair of white buckskin shoes and one pair 
of brown buckskin shoes with crépe rubber soles, 
are all that are necessary. A great many of the 
best dressed, men are now wearing brown buck- 
skin shoes made without any toecap, which 
makes them very much more comfortable, both 
for walking and golf. 

8. A Homburg hat and a cap. 

The above-mentioned wardrobe amply covers 
every form of sport. Nearly all the trousers and 
coats are interchangeable. By far the most 
(Continued on page 100) 


The shoes of the smartly turned out man are of paramount impor- 
tance and should be carefully selected for their style as well as 
their suitability for his varied activities. Since the problem of 
packing boots and shoes is a difficult one, owing to the lack of 
space, it is often necessary to travel with as few pairs as is prac- 
ticable. The collection of boots and shoes shown in the illustration 


is a guide to the type of shoes appropriate for the country and, 
reading from left to right, are a pair of riding boots, a pair of brown 
Oxfords for ordinary wear, one pair of brown brogues, for hiking, a 
pair of white buckskin shoes for white flannels, a pair of black patent 
leather shoes and a pair of brown buckskin shoes with rubber soles. 
The latter are becoming very popular for wear on the golf course 


VANITY FAIR 


Guiding Your Partner at Auction Bridge 
Several Very Excellent Ways ol belltve slang What You Want Him to Do 


HERE are a number of bids and plays, 

established by convention, by which onc 

can intimate to one’s partner what bid or 
play you would like him to make. Some of 
these practically order him to do certain things, 
whether he can see any reason for them or 
not. In others he is free to use his own judg- 
ment, but, as a rule, he is supposed to submit 
to the judgment of the player who indicates 
what he wants. 

If these conventions are carefully studied, 
they will be useful to two classes of players 
only. First; those who thoroughly understand 
the conventional meaning of a bid or play, 
as distinguished from what it would mean to 
the uninitiated. Second; the players who can- 
not be depended upon to do their own think- 
ing, and who would probably do the wrong 
thing if left to themselves. 

There remain certain situations that cannot 
be covered by any of these conventions, the 
successful management of which must depend 
entirely upon the ability of the partner to 
recognize that something unusual is happening 
and to figure out the reason for it. As Caven- 
dish used to express it, this is the kind of 
bridge that begins where the textbooks leave off. 

The conventional guide posts are much more 
numerous than one would imagine. In the 
bidding we have one of the most commonly 
used, the denial of the partner’s suit when 
holding only one or two small cards of it. 
The average player is so accustomed to this that 
he forgets that it is purely conventional, and 
that such a thing would never occur to an un- 
taught player. 

The bidding of major and minor suits in 
a certain order; the bidding of two-suiters, 
both major or both minor; the bidding of suits 
on the second round instead of on the first; 
the “jump” bids, increasing the contract when 
there is no opposition to it; the take-outs and 
the assists. ‘These are all conventional guides 
for the benefit of the partner. 


HEN there are the conventional doubles. 
Here some margin is allowed for the 
judgment of the partner, who may consider 
there will be more in playing against the 
doubled declaration than in trying something 
else. The rules that govern these doubles are 
purely conventional, and must be thoroughly 
understood by the partner for whose guidance 
they are used; such as that the double must be 
made at the first opportunity; must double 
a limited number of tricks bid; must be made 
before the partner has made a bid, and so forth. 
Some of the bidding that is intended to 
guide the partner may leave him guessing as 
to its real object. Take the case of a partner 
increasing a bid that is not opposed. Does he 
want to keep his partner from shifting, or does 
he want to shut out a probable bid from the 
adversaries, or is he simply reopening the 
bidding, so as to give his partner an oppor- 
tunity to do something better? 
When we come to the play of the hand, the 
way is as full of guide-posts as a state highway. 
The down-and-out echo, to direct the partner 
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to lead a third round of his suit. .The en- 
couraging discard of anything above a six, to 
show protection in a suit. The reverse discard, 
to ask a lead of that suit. Then we have all 
the unblocking plays, such as giving up the 
second-best when you make no attempt to win 
the trick on your partner’s lead against a no- 
trumper, so as to guide your partner as to the 
exact location of all the higher cards in his suit. 

All these guide-posts in the bidding and the 
play have a meaning that must be previously 
understood by explanation, or that has been 
learned by long practice and observation, as 
otherwise they would be as unintelligible to the 
partner as the old trump signal at whist. It is 
quite true that there are many thousands of 
bridge players who know little about these 
guide-posts and care less. They play bridge 
year after year, several days a week, perhaps, 
and get a great deal of enjoyment out of it 
until they happen to cut a partner that keeps 
wig-wagging to them in a code they know 
nothing about, and then tries to teach it to 
them, instead of cutting it all out and playing 
“honest” auction. 

Entirely away and beyond these conventions 
which are very little removed in principle from 
touching the buttons on the waistcoat, there are 
situations in which a really first-class bridge 
player may guide his partner into a desired line 
of play entirely apart from any conventions. 
The only condition for success is that the part- 
ner be a player who uses his head; one who 
stops to figure out the meaning of every card 
played and governs his plays accordingly. 


It is rather curious how few persons realize 
the extent to which this faculty of observation 
and the ability to draw inferences from it may 
be cultivated. Those who play for a stake are 
usually in a hurry to get in as many rubbers as 
possible during the time at their disposal; but 
the great majority of those who play bridge are 
not gamblers. If a census could be taken, it 
would probably be found that at least three- 
fourths of all the bridge played in this coun- 
try is played “for fun”. 

As there is no hurry about getting to the 
next rubber, and they are supposed to be 
playing for the intellectual amusement the 
game affords, why do they not use their in- 
tellects more constantly? They will spend hours 
over a cross-word puzzle, which will not yield 
anything like the satisfaction that the solution 
of a pretty end-game situation at the bridge 
‘table presents. If some of those who habitually 
play “for fun” would make a practice of watch- 
ing every card played, and trying to figure out 
its relation to the rest of that suit or the hand 
as a whole, they would be astonished at the 
improvement it would make in their game and 
the increased enjoyment they would get out of it. 


HERE is not much credit due to the player 

JL who is directed by his partner as to just 
what he should do, when those directions are 
given to him by a system of conventions very 
much like wig-wagging; but when he has to 
figure it out through his attention being at- 
tracted to something unusual, something per- 
haps in the nature of a departure from the 
regular course of play, and when he finally 
solves the problem, then he is a good bridge 
player. 

I was fortunate in coming across two interest- 
ing examples of this method of guiding the 
partner Jast March at Pinehurst, where one 
may always find a number of players of the 
first class. Here is one of the hands: 


The Exgert 


The Broker 


PN 7 

kJ 

OOS 1s 

®AKQJ7 
9 ik 8 
#917452 
°° KQ8 
HY GOs SS 


The Golfer 


The Golfer dealt and passed. The Broker 
bid a spade, and his partner denied the suit with 
two clubs, but, with eight honours to score, the 
Broker went back to the spades. 

The Expert Jed the ten of diamonds, Dummy 
put on the jack and the Golfer won with the 
queen. When this held, his partner is marked 
as having led from ace-ten-nine and others. 
The king was returned, upon which the Expert 
played the nine. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Wii EAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS DN THE DAILY DIET! 


How promptly and inevitably you sense it! 


From the very first taste of Campbell’s Printanier Soup you 
are aware of distinction, of subtle and highly specialized skill. 


Always an especial favorite with the fastidious, this beauti- 
fully clear and delicate soup is particularly appealing just now 
when it is so often served JELLIED. You simply put the can 
on ice overnight and the soup becomes a dainty, amber-colored 
jelly—a charming delicacy. 


mae 
ap CAMPBELL SoUP COMPANY» 
ee. A 


CAMDEN, N,J.,U.S.A> 


12 cents a can 
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VANITY FAIR 


BUICK 


In the class of cars between 
400 and 1000 pounds, quite the 
most popular car in England 
today, is the Bv‘-" which 
is imported in a variety of 
models, all of which have 
a very smart appearance 


DRAWINGS BY J. W. WILLIAMSON 


Notes on Motoring in England 


A Classification of Cars by Cost Is Considered by the Motoring Public 


OTOR cars have now reached a point 
IL of evolution when it is no longer neces- 
sary for intending purchasers to worry very 


much about the make. European cars can 
roughly be divided into three classes, classified 
according to their cost, namely, cars costing 
£1,000 or over, medium cars between £400 and 
£1,000, and finally small cars costing up to 


£4.00. 


of these three classes the prospective 


about In making a purchase of any 
owner is undoubtedly influenced by per- 
sonal taste more than anything else, for 
in an age when about ninety percent of 
the population owns a motor car scarcely 
a hundred has 
anything more than a very superficial 
If they 
seck information they will receive a di- 


one man or woman in 
knowledge of the mechanism. 


versity of opinion and will, most prob- 
ably, in the end have to decide for them- 
selves; and this decision invariably rests, 


first on the price of the car and, second- 


ly, on its appearance; together with the 
use that it is intended should be made 
of it. ‘Those who intend purchasing a 
car costing £1,000 or over usually buy a 
chassis and then have a body designed 


to their own requirements by one of the well- 
known body builders. ‘The Rolls-Royce, the 
Lancaster, the Farman, the Panhard Levasseur, 
the 45 h.p. Renault and the Bentley will all do 
all that can humanly be expected of a machine 
and will meet the needs of the most fastidious 


for reliability, speed, silence and _ general 
flexibility. 
Having indulged one’s personal fancy 


amongst these chassis,:the choosing of the body 
consists primarily as to whether the car is to 
be.an open or closed one and the general tend- 
ency at the present moment is for a closed 
car. In choosing an enclosed body smartness of 
appearance combined with good lines are the 
chief essentials. ‘There is quite likely to be a 
very considerable change in the lines of the 
saloon cars of the future, for at present 

they are far too upright in appear- 


RENAULT 


The enclosed car of the future will probably have more of 
a streamline body than the present day sedan which will be 
no detriment to speed, as proven by this enclosed body Renault 
racing chassis which made 


100 kilometres in 31 


minutes 


ance and do not make nearly cnough 
use of the streamline cffect. That it is 
possible to obtain a really wonderful 
streamline effect in an all-enclosed body 
has been proved by Messrs. Renault, 
who recently built an enclosed body to 
their 45 h.p. 6-cylinder racing car, 
which, by the bye, recently covered 100 
kilometres in 31 minutes 46.78 seconds, 
which proves that an enclosed body is 
no* necessarily a deterrent to speed. The 
body of this car follows the line of the 
frame and in this particular instance 
perfect streamlining is completed at the 
tail by an aluminium under-shield. 
Naturally the general design would 
(Continued on page 96) 


DAIMLER 


Another car of moderate price is the 650 pound Daimler in the 
16-55 horsepower model with standard sport body, considered one of 
the smartest of this type of car and one which is having a great success 


AUSTIN 


The 12 h.p, Austin standard Saloon, which costs only 455 pounds, is 
also a car with an excellent reputation, both as regards mechanical 
attributes and appearance—much seen about at sporting events 
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PEEP into the bathroom of the little 
house on the hill, and there you will 
see heaps of snowy towels. Towels 
that are beautiful to look at, soft 
and pleasant to touch, the kind some 


people think of as “company” towels, and which are 


carefully put away until guests come. 


But the mistress of the little house has found ‘“‘com- 


pany” towels and every-day towels can be 
identical if she buys the Cannon brand. 
For Cannon towels, even the “company” 
type, come within the price she can afford 
to pay for towels for daily family use. 

Millions of women have learned about the 
remarkable values offered in Cannon towels. 
They buy them in greater number than all 
other towels combined. More than half the 
towels sold in America today are made in the 
Cannon mills. This vast production means 
minimum manufacturing cost, and a mini- 
mum selling price. 

No matter what type of towel you want, 
you can buy it for less by selecting from 
the Cannon line. The hotels of America 


“Company “owels for 


every-day use 
How you can have them 


CANNON 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


durability too. 


know this. Most of them choose 
Cannon towels because they have 
found Cannon towels to be the best 
towel investment they can make— 
from the standpoint of first cost and 
Cannon towels come in almost un- 


limited variety. Great luxurious bath towels, gorgeously 


fi 


The new 
“Blowing Whale” towel 


bordered or patterned in colors. Medium sized towels, 


not quite so heavy in weight. Little towels 
(also of turkish weave) which men like so 
well for shaving. And hosts of splendid 
huck towels for the hands and face. You 
can buy them singly or by the dozen at 
prices ranging from 25 cents to $2.50 each. 
Sold only in dry goods and department 
stores. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., 
New York. 


» » » 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 
color may be washed and boiled as fearlessly as 
all white. They will not fade. Every towel is 
subjected to the severest test of color and proved 
absolutely fast before it leaves the mill. 
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Us any other shaving 

preparation—simply be- 
cause it gives men the refresh- 
ing shave. Quite naturally it 
is favored by men who habit- 
ually seek the best. 


Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢; Cream, 
soc; Talcum, $1.00; Eau Vege- 
tale, $7.25; Facial Soap, soc 


HOUBICANT 


Pek lol 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO MONTREAL 


VANITY FAIR 


A Chinese Ghost Story 


(Continued from page 38) 


across China with your mind at peace. 
And I, moreover, am a priest. I have 
no interest even in a pretty woman, 
and so I spare myself the possibility of 
ending my days at the bottom of a 
well. Besides, we were living in the 
year when pork was plentiful, and pigs 
are animals I have always been fond 
of. I began to recite to myself phil- 
osophically the proverb, so celebrated 
ine. Chinassssdhe 
God of War is 
great, but a pork- 
er is greater than 
the God of War’, 
when the noise in 
the courtyard grew 
louder and the sol- 
diers shouted, 
‘Here comes the 
general!’ And as 
the footsteps of his 
bodyguard could already be heard, 
the soldiers who had crowded the 
courtyard all went out to meet him 
carrying lances and yellow pennants 
with green dragons. I noted that they 
had no rifles, machine guns, or cart- 
ridge belts, a circumstance rare with 
these elegant Chinese armies, which are 
usually armed to the teeth. 

“There was a procession illumi- 
nated by several dozen paper lanterns. 
Then a large Chinaman of martial 
and doughty appearance, with a nose 
like a hawk’s beak and a great long 
beard, alighted from his horse before 
the door of the inn, entered, and 
seated himself in the place of honour. 
I assumed him to be some local tyrant, 
a provincial Boxer, or a tukaun or 
countryside super-bandit of great im- 
portance. I have met many such, 
holding up the salt tax and some- 
times plundering the wayfarers. How- 
ever, this one had the grand manner. 

. Over his armour he wore a robe 
of pale blue brocade and a satin cap. 
His hands were hidden in his sleeves, 
in the way portrayed in old prints. 
His beard also intrigued me; I had 
never, except in the theatre, seen a 
beard which belonged to the early days 
of Mandshu. He was served with wine 
in a porcelain cup and ate from a bowl 
which contained shark’s fins floating 
in a muddy sauce, mixed with small 
preserved oranges. He ate and drank 
noisily, as generals frequently do. Then 
he caressed the inn-keeper’s wife. ‘Your 
wife is ugly,’ he said to his host. ‘An 
ugly woman in the family is a treas- 
ure” He laughed, a dry laugh that 
sounded like bamboo crackling in the 
fire. He made some frightful noises 
to bear polite witness to the fact that 
he had dined well, and then called his 
officers. He said to them: ‘You have 
been on the go for a long time. Let 
everybody return to quarters. I am 
going to take a little rest. As soon as 
you receive the order resume march.’ 
The officers answered him with the 
usual signs of understanding and went 
out. The general then called, ‘A-ts-i!” 
A moment later, a frail young officer, 
with his face painted, who was dressed 
in silver armour, came out of the room 
on the left and prostrated himself. His 
chief entrusted to him his commande1’s 
staff, The people of the inn closed the 
front door and retired. 

“The strangeness of some of these 
details, the display of antique arma- 


Paul Morand a lamp 
Writes 
Another Story of the Orient 
More Yellow Vamps 


in the September Issue 
of 
VANITY FAIR 


ment, the unusual trappings of the 
horses, the Mongolian head-pieces of 
the officers (which I could only faintly 
distinguish in the diffused light of the 
oiled paper lanterns) the cloaks lined 
with wild-cat fur and the old- 
fashioned soft-boots,—all this in- 
trigued me so much that I got up to see 
more. I peered through the slits of the 
door on the left, through which the 
general had gone 
out. The light of 
filtered 
through the loosely 
joined boards. In 
the room I only 
saw a rattan camp- 
cot without bed- 
ding. Stalks of 
maize were drying 
on the roof. The 
general appeared 
disquieting and majestic in the dim 
light. He had the air of being power- 
ful and, at the same time, he appeared 
to be caged. The orderly was stand- 
ing at attention near the door, He 
prostrated himself once more and then 
came forward. The huge shadows of 
the two men (more than usually en- 
larged, because the lamp projecting 
them stood on the floor), passed in 
phantasmagoric sweeps across the 
rough walls of limestone. The two 
men seemed to be talking but, although 
I was very close to them, I could dis- 
tinguish nothing. Their voices were 
as low as the buzzing of a wasp. 

“Then I witnessed an extraordinary 
thing: The general seized his flat nose 
between his thumb and index finger, 
placed his other hand on the nape of 
his neck, turned his head around, and 
detached it from his shoulders. With- 
out the slightest sound he deposited his 
head on the cot. . . . Just imagine— 
he detached his head, beard and all, 
with his head-piece still on. The 
mouth opened and several large black 
teeth fell out of it, and scattered on 
the floor. The eyes trembled ever so 
slightly in their sockets. They were 
like oysters, and they would have 
fallen out, except that the lids were 
so tight. The rest of his body remained 
standing. At the neck, which seemed 
hollowed out, I saw a dark channel 
leading to the inside of his body. No 
blood came, but only faint dark fumes, 

. The faithful A-ts-i was attending 
his general as carefully as a lady’s 
maid. First, he took off the general's 
brocaded robe, then his armour en- 
graved with golden dragons, then the 
bracelets and finally, he took off his 
two/arms, close to the arm-pits, and 
placed them on the bed, also—one on 
the right and one on the left, like 
metal pegs serving to keep the different 
parts of a clock together. Then, the 
general having stretched out, the dili- 
gent orderly detached and put away in 
precisely the same manner the general’s 
two legs, which continuous horse- 
back riding had bowed slightly. And 
the limbs, too, dropped none on 
the bed as if they were filled with 
sawdust. At this ee the lamp 
went out and I could not see the finish 
of this gory and_ extraordinary 
dismemberment. 

“Staggering, I took flight and found 
my room, I covered my eyes with my 

(Continued on page 82) 
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New 
(Cadillac 


surpassing all 
previous 
conception 


i 


N so far as the new, 90-degree, 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is con- 


cerned, discussion of mechanical su- 


premacy is unnecessary and almost 
useless. 


That supremacy proclaims itself un- 
mistakably in performance as it has in 
every Cadillac which preceded the 


present splendidly successful car. 


American lovers of fine motoring 
have always listened respectfully to 
assurances which promised an im- 
provement upon Cadillac. 


But they have never 
been lured away be- 
cause it has always 
beenso simpleand so 
easy a thing to prove 
to themselves by 


N E W 


Se 


Cadillac performance that Cadillac 
has never been equaled. 


Once again in the unprecedented 
sales of the new, go-degree, eight- 
cylinder Cadillac we are witnessing 
that silent turning away—that return 
to something solid and assured and 
unmistakably superior which Cadillac 
has always provided. 


In this case, however, Cadillac finds it- 
selfalmost the only occupant of its own 
fine car field—and the old Cadillac cli- 
entele is being so enormously augmen- 
ted by new accessions that the careful, 
painstaking capacities of this great 
plant are being taxed to the utmost. 
The Cadillac market is growing—it 
will surpass all previous conception 
in the immediate future. 


Priced from $2905 upward, f. 0. 6. Detroit 
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Golf & Country Suits 
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The jacket and knickerbockers illustrated are of 
the finest quality imported linen. Details of finish, 
pre-shrinking and tailoring insure permanent 
fitting qualities. Separate linen jackets, *18 
The correct knickerbocker in three 
lengths, *8.50 and *12 
New summer cravats in linen, foulard 


and crepe. Shirts of English madras. 
Golf stockings 


THE NEW LEGHORN HAT 
SPECIALLY BLOCKED 


TO BE WORN AS ILLUSTRATED 


ER.[RIPIER & (0. 


Established 1886 
MADISON AVENUE AT 467" STREET 


New York 


‘Un YUH TOEOLUUNA0 ANUPAM HUTA UTA REEMA AANA 
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Conflicting Aspects of Paris 


(Continued from page 65) 


liness is indeed next to godliness! 
Formerly a vein, Boulevard Mont- 
parnasse has become an artery through 
which pulses most of the none too 
red blood which comes straight 
from the none too sound heart 
of Greenwich Village, U.S.A. God’s 
in His Heaven, prices soar, National 
Cash Registers adorn all the progres- 
sive cafés, Wrigley advertises where 
it will do most good, the franc touches 
33, and that invaluable home of hilar- 
ity, Le Concert Mayol translates “O;! 
Quel Nw”, the title of its revue, as 
“Ladies Shirt Off?(!). 

So much for “Paree” and the tri- 
umph of the Worshippers of Bathtubs. 
And now, a few words concerning the 
second Paris, the unconquerable and 
authentic city: “Paname”. 

Pounds, progress, dollars and morals 
have assailed and still assail her, but in 
vain, At any bistro, a bordeaux blanc 
is still a bordeaux blanc and un demi 
is still wz demi and fine is fine, for all 
the attacks of “whiskey”, gin, “pal-al”, 
and grog américain—not to mention 
the Ligue Nationale Contre VAlcoél- 
isme (O, mores!). Albeit employed 
nightly as an advertisement for Citroén 
automobiles, that ultra-Freudian sym- 
bol which is known as le tour Eiffel 
smites the sunlit heavens as aforetime. 
A foire goes full blast at Porte Vin- 
cennes, with its “toboggan” and its 
“steam swings”? and its games and 
shooting galleries and wrestlers and 
stomach-dancers and bodiless ladies 
and lion tamers. The Tout Est Bon 
café of Porte Saint Denis still observes 
the Tout Va Mieux café, just across 


A Chinese 


(Continued 


sleeves in the Chinese fashion and 
barricaded myself behind some boxes; 
I remained thus, motionless, waiting 
for daybreak. Between the first and 
second crowing of the cock I felt an 
acute chill pass through me. I lis- 
tened carefully: All the army was 
sleeping, without a doubt, for I heard 
no sound. At last I decided to open 
my eyes and get up. The dawn was 
breaking ... I had been sleeping in a 
rough thicket out in the open. In the 
distance the ‘Yellow Country’ 
stretched away till it merged in the 
horizon. There were in the vicinity 
unforgettable deformities of Chinese 
‘loess’, a country of ditches and ra- 
vines, full of caverns, and dungeons 
that seemed to be haunted ruins, and 
yet were but freaks of nature. The 
deep blue of the sky was growing paler 
and behind me, in the distance, the 
mountains which I had crossed the 
evening before were becoming lost to 
sight. I studied the surrounding 
countryside closely: Not a sign of a 
human being, not a pagoda or a habi- 
tation in sight, not even a tomb. I 
resumed my journey and arrived an 
hour later at a little village consist- 
ing of those Chinese houses which 


the street, with a scornful smile. At 
Auteuil and Longchamps there are still 
hooves and colours. Defying un- 
counted films américains, the ancient 
and honourable théd@ire du Chételet 
promulgates its honourable and ancient 
brand of three-dimensional melodrama 
—the Fratellinis have moved ta the 
Cirque d’Hiver, but a cirque is still a 
cirque and they are still the Fratellinis. 
“Miss” appears in a super-Follies con- 
coction, but still does the sacred Mis- 
tinguette stufl—the Moulins are all 
turning. Always, the Jardin du Lux- 
embourg has its wooden horses to ride 
and its tiny ships to sail; and in the 
Elysian Fields guignols twinkle like 
fireflies. Barges and bateaux mouches 
glide (and will forever glide) through 
the exquisite river; from which old 
gentlemen, armed with prodigious 
poles and preternatural patience, will 
forever extract microscopic fish. Be- 
neath “Paree”, beneath the glittering 
victory of “civilization”, a careful eye 
perceives the deep, extraordinary, lumi- 
nous triumph of Life Itself and of a 
city founded upon Life—a city called 
“Paname”’, a heart which throbs al- 
ways, a spirit always which cannot 
die. The winged monsters of the 
garden of Cluny do not appear to 
have heard of “progress”. The cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame does not budge 
an inch for all the idiocies of this 
world. 

Meanwhile, spring and 
everywhere openingly arrive. 
Lovers capture the Bois, 

In crooked streets young voices cry 
flowers. 


summer 


Ghost Story 


from page 80) 


seemed sunk into the fields, almost 
level with the ground. I had reached 
Tien Tshu Tan, at last. Here was the 
Catholic Mission, with its fine cook- 
ing, its good Alsatian Sisters and its 
lepers. I found Father Elemir, for- 
merly professor at the University of 
Pekin. His kind and ruddy Western 
face finally took away the remainder 
of my fright and reassured me once 
more of earthly realities. Without 
mentioning any details of the previous 
night, I told him vaguely about the 
place where I had stopped. ‘The 
region through which you passed,’ said 
my learned colleague, ‘was once the 
scene of enormous human slaughters. 

. That was very long ago. ,. . 
About the Han epoch. The old his- 
torians tell of a day,—about 200 B.C. 
—on which three hundred thousand 
people perished; they describe how the 
famous general Hiang-Tsie was dis- 
membered after the battle by soldiers, 
eager to win the prize promised in ex- 
change for his life. And Father 
Elemir added: ‘You spent last night, 
without being aware of it, on a very 
ancient battlefield... . But I hope that 
did not keep you from sleeping 
soundly?? ” 
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America has its aristocracy of intelligence and culture, of achievement and 
wealth, of taste and talent. Every community has its leaders of thought 
and action. And historic Washington— drawing its leaders from every 
section of the Union—is representative of the aristocracy of them all. 


There in the world’s greatest capital it is natural to find Packard cars 
honored by marked preferment—now as for a generation past. That 
five of the distinguished jurists of the United States Supreme Court 
own Packard cars is but an indication of this preference among those 
whose taste and judgment is unquestioned. 


The list of cabinet members, senators, ambassadors and congressional 
leaders who consistently favor Packard with their patronage reads like 
the roster of an American peerage. Packard could cite no stronger 


credentials. 
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Will you give ro days to see how white your teeth are? 


An amazing test will quickly show you how gloriously 


clear your teeth may be. 


How easily and quickly that 


dingy “off-color” look may disappear. 


Simply send the coupon. A 10 days’ supply of this 
scientific way will come by return mail. 


— 


Those Winning Smiles 


Which mean so much commercially, 


socially, are gained this new way with gleaming 
white teeth and firm and healthy gums 


ERE is a new and radically 

different way in tooth care. 
A way that quickly restores “off- 
color” teeth to attractive white- 
ness, that the world’s leading den- 
tists are urging. 

In a few days it will work a 
transformation in your mouth. 
Your teeth will be clear and 
gleaming; your gums firm and of 
healthy color. 


It’s film that hides pretty teeth 
and imperils gums 
Dental science now traces scores 
of tooth and gum troubles to a 
germ-laden film that forms on 
your teeth. 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel it—a slip- 
pery, viscous coating. 


That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, etc. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 
and dingy. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


It removes the film and 
Firms the Gums 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 


Toronto, Canada 


London, S. E., England 


for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your-present cleansing method 
is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. 
A dentifrice called Pepsodent—dif- 
ferent in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums. No harsh grit, 
judged dangerous to enamel. 


A few days’ use will prove its 
power beyond all doubt. Will show 
you how white your teeth are nat- 
urally. Now make the simple test 
today. Results will prove amazing. 


Send the coupon. Clip it now be- 
fore you forget. A full 10 days’ sup- 
ply will be sent you. Write at once. 


ceeocaetinneente GAT OF. 
FREE Papsaden 
Mth bay The New-Day Quality Dentfrice 
Tube Endorsed by World’s Dental 
Authorities 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 677, 1104 S.'Wabash Ave., 


Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


City and State 


Only one tubetoafamily 2184 


Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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The Ideal Woman 


(Continued from page 53) 


1. She must be tall but—I hasten to 
add—not too tall. 

2. She must be a brunette—the dark, 
splendid beauty of, let us say, 
Maxine Elliott. 

3. She must have an interesting face 
—a face of mobility and expression. 
4. She must be agreeable. 

5. She must have a beautiful figure. 
6. She must be intelligent. 

7. She must be intellectual, but not a 
poseuse or a précieuse. 

8. She must be witty but not sarcastic; 
able to see a joke but, more im- 
portant, take one. 

9. She must be calm, but not phleg- 
matic. 

10. She must be tolerant, but never 
indifferent. 

11. She must be charming, and by 
that I mean she must possess gracious- 
ness of manner as well as that over- 
worked symbol of the theatre—per- 
sonality. 

12. She must be able to adapt her- 
self to her environment and to her 
associates. 

13. She must possess good taste in 
her clothes, in the cultivation of her 
mind, in her conformity to the ma- 
terial aspects of civilization. 


14. She must reverence the best tra- 
ditions: that is, she must not be 
afraid of being thought old-fashioned.” 


XITI——-RUBE GOLDBERG 


One cannot help but think wistfully, 
upon reading our next contribution, of 
the debonair and incomparable lady in 
Mr. Goldberg’s justly famous cartoons 
who hangs on chandeliers, a bow and 
arrow in her hand, and one foot behind 
her ear. The great cartoonist says: 

“T believe a woman’s claim to per- 
fection should start with her ability 
to refrain from looking in shop win- 
dows when she is walking with a man 
—myself for instance. This typifies a 
consideration for the male who, gen- 
erally speaking, is willing to buy a 
woman her coffee and rolls, but does 
not want to be coerced into it. 

“She must be willing to get up on 
an icy January morning, close the win- 
dow and turn on the steam heat, while 
her husband remains under the blankets 
contemplating the gigantic events that 
will harass his brain during the day. 

“She must, of course, be beautiful. 
But the world has different standards 

(Continued on page 90) 


Inside Speaking Out 


(Continued from page 50) 


always distinguished) are getting into 
their seats, most of the cast are on the 
stage congratulating one another heart- 
ily, and possibly a little emotionally. 
All troubles are forgotten, all unpleas- 
antnesses forgiven, everyone loves 
everyone else fervently—even those 
who were particularly obnoxious to 
each other yesterday. The star and the 
ingénue embrace several times publicly, 
the director pats the first heavy man 
on the shoulder (having that morning 
fired him for the fifteenth time), the 
English juvenile is seen shaking hands 
with the Irish second heavy man. It 
is all very beautiful. For their joint 
labours have triumphed. They are in 
ae hte 

If the layman again suggests that 
all these congratulations at this stage 
are a bit previous, I can only reply 
that he is a sordid fellow who has no 
Faith. Yes, indeed, that is all I can 
reply. He must realise that at 8:25 
P. M. on opening nights all plays are 
big: successes. 

The curtain is rising. The play has 
started. There is no turning back now. 
Almost half the audience and quite a 
few of the critics are already in their 
seats. There is a great deal of ap- 
plause as each actor, or actress, enters. 
For some reason or other there is no 
applause at all when they exit, but I 
suppose one cannot have one’s cake 
and eat it too, so to speak. By the end 
of the first act practically the entire 
audience has arrived, though some of 


them seem to be terribly troubled with 
bronchial afflictions. Not one mem- 
ber of the cast is late or missing how- 
ever, as it is another unwritten law 
that, although the audience may not 
arrive till the end of the first act, the 
cast must be there for the beginning. 
The layman may think this a trifle 
unfair, but that’s how it is. 

Everything seems very quiet during 
the second act, though the manager’s 
speech about giving the public beauti- 
ful plays even though he loses money 
thereby does not seem to be quite un- 
derstood by the spectators, and a good 
deal of buzzing is heard in the audi- 
torium, There are also a few laughs 
here and there, though the manager 
does not think he has said anything 
particularly funny, During the third 
act some of the critics are seen to 
leave, but it is presumed they are in 
a hurry to write their reviews for the 
next morning’s papers. Mr. Samuels 
notices some of the audience slipping 
quietly away, but he supposes these 
are the ones who came in too late to 
know what the play is about. Those 
who remain are doing so because, 
naturally, they wish to find out. 
Their curiosity is piqued. Obviously 
every play must be about something. 
Well, all things come to an end, 
and this is no exception, but we will 
not dwell on the details, except to 
note that Mr. Samuels does not visit 
the star at the conclusion of the 
performance. 
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BLACK* STARR & FROST 


This dress ornament is a circle of oxblood coral with a decorative 


motif in diamonds. At either end of the pin are carved rosebuds of 


black onyx. This piece may be used to gather a gown at the side. 
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WHEARY 


TRUS 


Even more than faith in Wheary standards 
has inspired the growing preference for the 
Wheary Wardrola. Consider such definite 
advantages as these: A child’s strength can 
easily roll it open; a touch will close it, pro- 
tecting its contents from dust and “light fin- 
gers” when you leave your hotel room. There 
are no rumpled rugs; no marks on bare floors; 
no rollers exposed to damage in transit. Its 
solid base is a bulwark against breakage, sav- 
ing repairs; prevents tipping; keeps out the 
dirt of baggage rooms. The net result of these 
advantages is complete clothes protection. 


See the new VACATION and VARSITY 
SPECIALS now on display by Wheary mer- 
chants. Also the WHEARY TRAVELITE 
for automobile travel. Booklet on request 


Wueary Trunk Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


The only trunk manufacturer honored by 
membership, Rice Leaders of the World 
Canadian Manufacturers: M. Langmuir Mfg. Co. Ltd., Toronto 


Cushioned Top 
WARD RBOLA 


Reg, U, S, Pat. Of, 


THE TRUNK 


THAT Rolls 
OPEN 


VANITY FAIR 


The Worm Turns 


(Continued from page 58) 


from abroad and discovering that 
lighting and décors are only a small 
part of what makes a theatre, pomp- 
ously assuming that one or two 
Pulitzer prize daisies made a summer, 
letting English speech go to the dogs, 
and protecting the type actor in his 
asinine absurdities, the movies have 
been slowly and against great odds 
developing the art of the motion 
camera, its use in dramatic and comedic 
narrative, in the creation of illusion, 
in revelation of truth in things and 
people. They have created an ade- 
quate and sometimes startlingly bril- 
liant art of screen pantomime, as dif- 
ficult in its demands on the imagina- 
tion and the plasticity of the body as 
the highest art of the theatre, and nine 
out of ten times more competent for 
its purpose than its parallel on the 
American stage today. 

In two decades the movies have 
evolved Negri, Menjou, Jannings, 
Chaplin. Against the tremendous 
pressure of their many millioned 
audience—the price of their being— 
they are painfully lifting the view- 
point of their expression, reaching now 
to clear minded satire, now to histori- 
cal validity, again to an accurate sur- 
vey of human character in its variety. 
With all their lingering crudities of 
conception, and with all the difficul- 
ties of forging an art out of what is 
still largely a phenomenon—a primi- 
tive art attached to the religion of 
Prosperity—in a new socially and 
economically democratized world, 
they have begun to understand the de- 
mand of their instrument and to study 
how to make it accepted at its best. 
They have not failed to understand 
the issue before them, even if a large 
part of the theatre appears to have 
lost sight of it. If the theatre fears 
the scrofulous touch of the movies at 
the hem of its gown, the movies no 
less insistently ask to be free of the tie 
that has bound them falsely too long. 
The movies have work to be done, and 
the understanding and will to do it. 
But of course, to pit the theatre and 


the movies against each other, except 
for purposes of a momentary syllo- 
gism, is absurd so far as any final truth 
is concerned. Both in their present 
state are. the results of forces far 
greater than themselves. In their so- 
cial aspects they are less than distinct 
arts, and are mere symptoms of an 
amorphous, confused, speeded up and 
over-crowded civilization. The thea- 
tre has been rudely torn from the more 
or less cloistered space where it served 
its aesthetic function, to wait on the 
sharpened hungers of a greedy democ- 
racy. The motion picture, sprung 
full blown from the forehead of a 
mechanical and democratic Jove, has 
never had any real opportunity to find 
out whether it had an aesthetic func- 
tion, and has been forced to seek con- 
firmation in hidden moments of its 
secret desire for nobility. Whether 
either of these shall live as arts de- 
pends on the future of civilization 
itself, and on themselves only as they 
may be able to reflect any good for- 
tune the destiny of new centuries can 
bring to their doors. The theatre 
doubtless will come to life again 
because man’s memory of it as an 
art is so much stronger than any 
bad momentary impressien, to which 
its contemporary deformation may 
have contributed. But the motion pic- 
ture has no past, and casual critics 
might fear that, born to aesthetic bas- 
tardy, it cannot fail to grow up in 
the ways of artistic sin. But this is a 
short sighted view. Only those who 
are close to the movies can understand 
that the invention of the motion 
camera is as significant for the modern 
world as the perfection of a method 
of oil painting by the brothers Van 
Eyck was for the Renaissance. 

Both the theatre and the movies will 
exist for crowds, as long as crowds 
exist, the movies in the greater part 
because of the ease and fluency by 
which they are suited to mass distri- 
bution. The stage will have to go 
beyond the Little Theatre movement 
to do as well. 


The Second-Hand Coat 


(Continued from page 60) 


them suddenly disturbed further con- 
versation: once more, the orchestra was 
playing: Les Yeux Bleus. 


LV; 


Mrs. Van Loon was once ‘again 
back in Holland, with one hundred 
gulden to spend on a “little dinner”. 
After all that wasn’t so very much, 
what with flowers to be bought 
and a chicken-and-mushroom vol-ai- 
vent for fifteen people (for some 
people really did take twice), and the 
wages a butler asked for four hours’ 
service. 

Mrs. Van Loon would not have 
thought of having a butler if it 


had not been for Mrs. DeWitt. 

But Mrs. DeWitt would be sure to 
tell everybody what had been served, 
and how. ... 

ORR 

“My dear Ida,” 

“Betty, dear.” 

They kissed. 

“T am so glad you could come.” 

“So am I—enchantée!” 

Their mouths smiled eagerly at 
each other. But in their eyes there 
lurked a hardly definable expression: 
an expression of fear and curiosity. 
But their hands remained clasped, in a 
warm embrace. Impossible, you will 
say? Not at all. Were they not shar- 
ing, and guarding the self-same secret? 
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Women 


ARE NATURALLY ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER THESE UNUSUAL 
QUALITIES 


American women possess in high 
degree two precious characteris- 
tics—a fine sense of discrimina- ‘, 
tion and sound sensible thrift. \ 


The appreciation of womankind for 
the smart, continental beauty, the wonderful 
ease of riding and driving, the thorough depend- 
ability, the safety and the proved endurance 
of the Chrysler “70”, has naturally made it the 
preferred car wherever society meets. 


And how instantly its pre-eminence has 
grown, now that the new lower prices 
give savings of *50 to $200 with absolutely 
no change in the performance, quality, 
comfort, style, equipment, design, materials 
or workmanship, which have won such wide- 
spread preference and admiration. 


Chrysler “yo”, at these new lower prices, 
brings to woman her ideal personal car at new 
thrift values which make it more than ever 
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the outstanding six-cylinder car of quality, 
Just think of possessing Chrysler verve and 
dash, Chrysler richness of luxury and perform- 
ance, Chrysler distinctiveness and long life at 
these new lower prices. 

No wonder thousands upon thousands of 
women, as well as shrewd appreciative men, 
have bartished their final hesitancy in placing 
orders for the famous Chrysler “yo” at these 
new lower prices. 


‘Priced frum $1395 to $1895 f. 0. b. “Detroit. Eight body styles 
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Chrysler "'70’’ Crown Sedan, $1895 f. 0. b. “Detroit 
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The Strike That Failed 


(Continued from page 33) 


That was the mood in which the 
miners formed their grand alli- 
ance with the railwaymen and _ the 
transport workers, It was the war- 
time mood; and, stranger still, it chose 
a pre-war weapon. The General 
Strike had been brandished for years 
before the war, to break the sleep of 
nervous communities. They were, it 
must be confessed, easy enough to 
scare. A rail accident bristled their 
hair; the loss of the Titanic gave thein 
a week of wild hysterics. But the 
post-war citizen of a European state 
is a hardier mortal. His trains are 
stopped—and he sits down on a bag 
to wait. His papers fail to arrive in 
time for breakfast—and he listens in. 
His milk is rationed—well, he has been 
rationed before. He has seen worse 
in France; or, if he never went up 
the Line, he—and she also, if it comes 
to that—has seen the street lamps 
darkened and heard the Gothas whir- 
ring and the dull crash of bombs, the 
swish of shrapnel on the empty pave- 
ments. The public nerves are stronger 
since the war; and the moral effect of 
a General Strike, which must have 
scared a pre-war community into sur- 
render, was reduced to mil. In that 
aspect, the threat failed, for the simple 
cause that Labour in a war-time mood 
tried a pre-war weapon upon a war- 
hardened public. 

A second reason led to its utter fail- 
ure. The post-war citizen is a resource- 
ful being. There is an abundance of 
steady-eyed persons who were tempo- 
rary technicians of a dozen crafts 
during the war. And, above all, he— 
and she, too—drives a car. The Gen- 
eral Strike reckoned without that para- 
gon of private property, the family 
motor car; and in the outcome petrol 
defeated steam. 

I have tried to sketch the mind of 
the labour leader and the common 
citizen, because the labour leader made 
the Strike, and the common citizen 
broke it. There were few personali- 
ties besides. On the Government side 


the smile of Mr. Baldwin retained the 
public confidence; there was an uneasy 
feeling that Mr. Churchill might do 
something clever and that Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks might just do some- 
thing. The suppression of newspapers 
effectually silenced Parliament; but 
the Elder Statesmen chimed in with a 
chorus of measured wisdom, of which 
Lord Oxford’s was the promptest and 
Lord Balfour’s the most reasoned. A 
strange feature was the total disappear- 
ance of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and 
the parlour Socialists. For the labour 
leaders brushed aside the solemn figures 
of their Front Bench. There was no 
sound from Mr. Sidney Webb, no 
word from Sir Patrick Hastings on a 
legal issue of vital concern to their 
supporters; and the House of Lords 
heard nothing from the Labour peers 
except the silence when Lord Haldane 
made no answer to an unpleasant ques- 
tion from Lord Birkenhead. Excepting 
Mr. Thomas, who alternately wrung 
his hands and clenched his fists, we 
saw nothing of the familiar constella- 
tions of the Labour firmament. Perhaps 
the weather was too bad for them. 

Where are we now—a few weeks 
after the strike? The citizen has 
signally defeated the advocate of sec- 
tional loyalties; and we have estab- 
lished once again our right to be 
governed by Parliament rather than 
by King John or by King Charles—or 
even by Mr. Pugh. Since there are 
parts of the world where democracy 
was beginning to lose faith in itself, 
that victory may have its value beyond 
our shores. For ten whole days our 
politics were strictly logical; and in 
that time we established once again that 
majorities rule, that counting heads is 
far better than breaking them, that 
literal translations of German eco- 
nomics are hard to square with British 
facts, and that the Social Revolution 
is not coming just yet. 

Which isthe cause that few of us, very 
few of us indeed, are likely to forget 
in any hurry the cold spring of 1926. 


Our Debt to Hollywood 


(Continued from page 34) 


and long-suffering. He is also cau- 
tious; for he knows, in the words of 
Hilaire Belloc, that 

Whatever happens, we have got 
The Maxim gun, and they have not— 
“we? being the whites. 

Maxim guns can check actions, but 
they cannot control thoughts. The 
coloured peoples think a great deal 
less of us than they did, even though 
they may be too cautious to act on 
their opinions. For this state of affairs 
the motion pictures are not, of course, 
alone responsible. ‘The spread of na- 
tive education, the unedifying spec- 
tacle of the World War, the talk 
about self-determination and the 
sacredness of nationality, with the 
promises of liberation made and never 
carried into effect—these have done 
much, perhaps most. But the share 
of Hollywood in lowering the white 
man’s prestige is by nd means incon- 
siderable. A people whose own 
propagandists proclaim it to be men- 
tally and morally deficient, cannot 


expect to be looked up to. If films 
were really true to life, the whole 
of Europe and America would de- 
serve to be handed over us mandated 
territories to the Basutos, the Papuans 
and the Andaman pygmies. Fortu- 
nately, they are not true. We who were 
born in the West and live there, know 
it. But the untutored mind of the 
poor Indian does not know it. He 
sees the films, he thinks they repre- 
sent western reality, he cannot see why 
he should be ruled by criminal im- 
beciles. As we turned, disgusted, from 
the idiotic spectacle and threaded our 
way out of the crowd, that strange 
aquarium, silence of the Javanese was 
broken by a languid snigger of de- 
cision. Nothing more. Just a little 
laugh, a word or two of mocking 
comment in Malay and then, once 
more, the silence as of fish. A few 
more years of Hollywood’s propa- 
ganda, and perhaps we shall not get 
out of an oriental crowd quite so 
easily. 
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When vacation time 


has come again—and you’re off in 
your car for the land of 
carefree outdoors 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN glad vacation time again 
is here. And you’re hurrying away 
to a world of carefree forgetful- 
ness. Ah, then — when straight 
ahead lie the great woods and 
sparkling waters of your own out- 
doors—have a Camel! 


For Camel’s friendly goodness 
makes every fair vacation fairer. 
Each happy day is more satisfy- 
ing, more restful for the com- 
panionship of Camels. Camels 
have never been known to tire 
the taste—they are made of such 
choice tobaccos. Camels are so 
perfectly blended that, indoors 
or outdoors, they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. Rolled into 
Camels is more goodness, more 
sheer smoking enjoyment than 
you ever found in any other 
cigarette. 


So as you start away for a 
deserved vacation. As the long 
road calls you on to unexplored 
land. When each day you feel 
more joyously rested—taste then 
the most perfect contentment that 
ever came from a cigarette. When 
it’s your right to be happy, you 
should have the best cigarette 
made, regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 


Our highest wish, if you do 
not yet know and enjoy Camel 


Camels are sold wherever civilization has its stores. If going into the deep 
woods or far back in the mountains where trade and people have not come, quality, is that you may try 
better take several cartons of Camels with you. You'll find “Have a Camel them. We invite you to com- 


pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


the password to friendliness, everywhere. 
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Congratulations ~on a wonderful car 
~ by order a: King Alfonso Xi. of Spain 


SN company w ith that ultra-select 

\ SY group of world-notables who 
) have registered in favor of 

hy, Knight-motored cars for their 
personal use—the King of Eng- 

land, the Prince of Wales, the King of Bel- 
eium,and half the Ministers and Peerage of 


His 


to 


graciously, 
extends felicitations 
made Willys-Knight 


Continental Lurope—now, 


CSt\ 


{1 building 1t under one and the same 
license, as the finest and costliest European 


cars—Munerva, Panhard, Mercedes, Voisin, 
Peugec Daimler-Knight Gvou know what 
these great names stand for the “70” 
Willy Koightr, by virtue of its established 
super-efliciency, has earned title to its dis- 
tine is the fastest and most powerful 

ct of its size among all American- 
buile comobiles 

. x & 


No other car in Am 


erica has the super-effi- 
he Six, 


trl 


ciency of the new Villys-Koig 
None other of its dimensions develops such 
phenomenal power 


a poine thac has gained for it 
as the world’s highest 
construction, 
in this car 
that ever was built 
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With a2 15/16-inch bore and a 4 3/8-inch 
stroke, the improv ed Knight sleeve-valve 
engine of the ““7o"’ Willys-Knight Six de- 
velops greater power per cubic inch of 
piston displacement, throughout its entire 
range, than any other stoc k American en- 
gine built today. 


» » » 


In speed and power t the power-plant of this 
remarkable car reaches a point of super- 
efficiency above and beyond all other stock 
motors of compar able size. In smoothness 
and quietness, in economy and long-life, it 
has established standards that, previous to 
its coming, had never been thought possi- 
ble in automobile en gineering design vans 


An unequaled union of liberal room and 
compact appearance, long racy effect with 
moderate actual length, here too is an 
economy of weight never before achieved 
in any motor-car of its type. 


» ~ » 


Don't fail to see and drive this new leader 


among sixes at your earliest opportunity. 
And ask about the Wi llys Finance Plan 
which means}/less money down, smaller 
monthly payrhents; and the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. 


» * » 
The * Willvs-«Knight Six Sedan, $1495; touring, 
$1295; Willys-Knight Great Six models, from $1750 to 


$2495, prices f. 0. b, factory. We reserve the right to 
srices and specifications without notice 
s-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland 
Ltd., 
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Toronto, Canada. 
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THE PRICELESS GESTURE 


EARLY in the morning a gentleman 
on his way to Wall Street enters and 
takes a well-worn case from his 
pocket. “‘Keep this for me,” he says. 


“TI want to make a few additions. I 
will come in later.” ‘“‘This” is a 
pearl necklace, its value far in excess 
of amillion dollars. . . . Noreceipt. 
No memorandum. 

Again, a charming grandmother 
alights from her car with a tiny 
package. ‘“‘Will you have it cleaned, 
please?” “It” is an emerald ring of 
enormous value. . .. No receipt. 
No memorandum. Day after day, 
many such evidences of regard are 
given to Marcus & Company by their 
patrons. Gestures of confidence, 
priceless gestures. For the business 
value of this confidence is so great 
that Marcus & Company rate it among 
the first of their assets. 

In many celebrated families, this 


confidence in the integrity of Marcus 
& Company has been passed from 
grandmother to daughter, to grand- 
daughter. It extends to the farthest 
cousins and to remote branches on 
both sides. “This is where Grand- 
mother’s pearls came from’; ‘“This 
is where Barbara got her square 
emerald”; ‘“‘This is where Aunt 
Phoebe bought Anne’s wedding 
present’”’—these are remarks heard 
during many transactions . . . and 
they mean that fifty years of integ- 
rity are paying their dividends .. . 
that a half century of fair dealing 
is making its inevitable return. 


Strings of pearls from $200,000 
to $200. A large selection of loose 
pearls to add to necklaces, priced 
from $20,000 to $10. A choice of 
many exclusive and unusual settings 
of diamonds, rubies, emeralds and 
sapphires in a wide range of prices. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
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O MORE charming houses are built 
today than those of natural stone. 
Whether of the rugged, rough- 

hewn typé set among rocky hillsides, or of 

the dignified, classical style that blends into 

a scheme of formal gardens and man-made 

loveliness, such homes are always the per- 

fect complement of naturally beautiful sur- 
roundings. 

Indiana Limestone is the material most 
often used for the building of country 
homes. From the standpoint of beauty, this 
natural stone has no peer. From that of 
economy, it has no equal, for it is the low- 
est in price of all building stones, and has 
practically life everlasting. It does not lose 
its soft color-tones, nor will it crumble and 
decay with age, for it has the peculiar qual- 
ity of hardening on exposure to the air. 

Indiana Limestone is easily and quickly 
obtainable direct from the quarries and mills 
in the Indiana Limestone district, or from 
local cut stone contractors in almost every 
city in the United States. Its use assures a 
home distinguished for its beauty, and as 
solid and substantial as the hills from which 
the stone is quarried. 


VANITY FAIR 


Guiding Your Partner at Auction Bridge 
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(Continued from page 76) 


The Golfer, who is a very fine 
player, stopped to think this out. Both 
queen and king have held, and the 
deuce has not fallen in two rounds. 
The Golfer himself holds the eight, so 
his partner must hold ace and deuce 
only, as he would have opened with 
the ace from a five-card suit, 

Why does he not play the deuce on 
the return of the king? 

There can be only one reason, ‘This 
is to leave the Golfer in the lead at 
the end of the third round if he hap- 
pens to have the eight, compelling him 
to shift his suit. On looking at the 
Dummy, there is only one plausible 
shift of the two possible suits, trumps 
or hearts. In view of the fact that a 
club finesse would succeed and the 
Broker might get rid of his losing 
diamond, the tramp lead is too risky, 
The Golfer led the king of hearts and 
followed with the small one, 

Three heart tricks and the ace of 
diamonds set the contract, It is quite 
true that the three heart tricks will 
make if the Expert wins the third 
round of diamonds and leads a small 
heart, but that is taking a long chance 
that his partner holds the king, If the 
ace of hearts is led first, to be sure of 
saving the game, the Broker makes 
his contract. As the hand is played, 
the Expert is sure of an extra trick if 
he can get his partner to lead a heart, 
but there is no convention available 
to tell him to do so, The partner must 
use his head, 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads, Y 
and Z want all the tricks. ‘This is 
how they get them; 

Z leads the spade king, which holds. 
He follows with a small diamond, 
which Y trumps with the jack of 
hearts. B can either discard or under- 
trump, Y then leads the ace of spades, 
upon which Z discards the jack of 
diamonds, Y’s next lead is the three 
of trumps, and Z wins whatever B 
plays. 

Z now makes the ace of clubs, The 
king of diamonds follows, which A 
covers with the ace and Y trumps with 
the queen of hearts, and leads the jack 
of clubs. Tf B has two trumps left, 
he loses them both, 


y. Our handsomely illustrated booklet, “Distinctive 

4 Houses of Indiana Limestone,’ shows many of 

iY the finest homes in this country which have been rr ~ “ee W ‘ 

y built of this material. A copy will be sent you if he Id al oman 
be Jree upon request 

H) (Continued from page 84) 
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Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 757, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 


WE discourage cleaning 
Indiana Limestone build- 
ings, since the venerable 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to clean 
a stone building may ob- 
tain complete information 
on methods that will not 
destroy the surface of the 
stone, by writing to the 
Indiana Limestone Quar- 
rymen’s Association, Serv- 
ice Bureau, Bedford, n 
Indiana. ; 


Charles A, Platt, Architect 


of beauty. Very often the exquisite 
creatures who dazzle our eyes in the 
ballroom, or at the opera, look like 
a last year’s straw hat to the butcher 
boy who delivers the veal cutlets the 
following morning. Evening beauty 
is not beauty unless it can withstand 
the ravages of a morning exposure. 
A cheerful disposition and a certain 
freshness of mind can make a woman 
with an awning nose, a subway mouth 
and a pair of fanlike ears look like 
Venus rising from the bath, 

“The perfect woman cannot be a 
leader, If a woman is strong she will 
want to inaugurate some movement or 
other—a movement, for example, to 
make hens lay square eggs. 

“She must have just enough brains 
not to be relegated to that great clas- 
sification of women known as ‘dumb’, 
Too many brains in a woman lead to 
vanity; vanity leads to assertiveness, 
assertiveness leads to sensible shoes, and 
sensible shoes lead to nothing in 
particular, 

“The ideal woman must conform to 
these requirements and to many more 
besides, She must also be able to live 
in the house with an imperfect man 
without being possessed by a firm de- 
sire to poison him,” 


XIV——COREY FORD 


No symposium on the subject of the 
ideal woman would be complete with- 


out the contribution of a satirist. Mr, 
Ford is one of the more successful 
humorists, and here are his views 
anent the Ideal Woman; 

My Ideal Woman?—as a patriotic 
American, there can be only one, She 
shall always be first in my heart of 
hearts, my true Influence for Good. 
Let others sing the courtesan and the 
country-maid, the adventuress and the 
home-girl; my Ideal Woman towers 
straight and tall above them all. 
Others may list the Ten Most Desir- 
able Qualities in their Dream Girls; 
mine has not Ten Most Desirable 
Qualities, but a Hundred. You may 
see her with a torch upraised, spread- 
ing the radiance of her Truth to all 
the nations of the earth, You may 
even take a small boat out from the 
Rattery; and for twenty-five cents you 
may climb up inside her and on a clear 
day see most of Lower Manhattan, 
She is the eternal symbol of the land 
of the Free and the Home of the 
Brave; my country, right or wrong. 
She stands for patriotism; she stands 
for independence; she is willing, in 
fact, to stand for almost any of the 
prohibition, graft, censorship, hokum 
and bunk that is committed in her 
name, Gentlemen, friends, fellow- 
countrymen—TI give you the Statue of 
Liberty, my Ideal Woman, Miss a mer- 
jea, Like any other Ideal Woman, she 
is just a figure of speech, 
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URMI—the greatest middle distance 

runner and long distance runner of 
all time, up to the marathon route, intro- 
duced the system of starting each race from 
a relaxed position. He put no strain upon 
his nervous system and his muscular system 
by tautness or over-tenseness. Strain, like 
worry, is one of the great destroyers. He 
discovered that ease and repose helped to 
build up the pliability which leads to speed 
and stamina. He keeps relaxed up to the 
starting gun and this study in relaxation 
has been a big factor in bringing: him 
more world’s running records than any one 
man ever held before. His mastery of re- 
laxation has kept both nerve 
and muscle fresh for the 
Winning spurt. 


Relaxation is possible only when you know that 
no force can throw you. The only way to prevent 
any force from throwing you is to resist 
each force in keeping with its magnitude. And 
right there you have the Stabilator principle. This 
Stabilator principle is patented — and Watson 
Stabilators enjoy complete, sole and exclusive 
license under these patents. 


Ber Nurmi showed the way, no one 
thought of the practical value of Re- 
laxation in winning races. Until Stabila- 
tion showed the way, no one thought of 
the rest-value and health-value of Relaxa- 
tion in Motoring. 


We ate creatures of habit. Years of motor- 
ing with every nerve and muscle on guard 
against the sudden thrusts and throws of 
spring-recoil, built up the habit of tension. 
We came to accept fatigue as a necessary 
result of motoring. Even when you ride 
in a Stabilated car, you probably will not 
relax at first. Old habits are too strong, but 
gradually, as you realize that the expected 
thrusts and throws do not 
come, a new habit will assert 
itself. You will sit back, relax 
and rest. Then each moment 
in your cat will be refreshing, 
invigorating instead of tiring, 
a source of energy instead of 
fatigue, a means to health, 


Such pre-eminent cars as Cadillac, Chrysler, 


Duesenberg, Franklin, Tee Fraschini, 
Jorde in, McFarlan, Peerless, Stucz and Willys- 
Cnight, are standard equipped to give you 


relaxed motoring. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, PHILADELPHIA 
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At better class department stores and luggage shops throughout the 
United States and Canada 


time, trouble and temper 


The ‘Revelation Suitcase will save you 


PACKED for a MONTH 


Pile it high with clothes for the long 
journey you can always close it with- 
oue a struggle. The locks extend — the 
hinges extend. You can always get that 
last moment inevitable ‘more’ into it 


without making it bulge or crushing its . 


contents, 


PACKED for a WEEK 


When less than full you simply press 
down lightly on the lid — click, click, 
click till ic fits its contents exactly. 
Locked securely in any one of its fourteen 
sizes, it holds everything firm and snug 

nothing is mussed by tumbling about. 


PACKED for a WEEK-END 


Pressed down to minimum capacity the 
Revelation looks like an ordinary suit- 
case, save that it’s smarter— smartenough, 
for instance, for the Prince of Wales. 


% 


SUITCASE © 


| ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES 


PRICED FROM $12.50 UP 


Write us for catalog or call and see demonstration. “we 
1 a 
% .y 
+ 
| THE REVELATION 0° 
} ~ cS : 
SUITCASE CoO., Inc. ae ot 
rr, : vs CATALOG 
561 Fifth Avenue, New Yorl >“ . = 
| PRESS, Soea Sie Qe PLEASE! 
\y 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN MONTREAL 
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To The Revelation Suitcase Coy, Inc. 
561 Fifth Avenue, New York 


VANITY FAIR 


Pola Negri 


(Continued from page 55) 


of intellect purely incidentally.” 

Miss Negri was born Appolinia 
Chalupez. Her father was.a revolu- 
tionist. In his daughter’s words, “The 
handsomest man I have ever known— 
dark, fiery and daring.” 

He had drifted into Poland from 
Hungary and had there married Pola’s 
mother. Learning to love his wife’s 
country, he conspired against Russia 
and was punished with exile to Si- 
beria. The little girl visited him in 
prison and kissed him farewell before 
he was sent away forever. 

Pola Negri’s only brother died of 
the black plague. For two years her 
mother was insane. This was the vin- 
tage of suffering borne by a child who 
later became converted ‘to the happy 
ending. 

Pola is nervous, impetuous, and vio- 
lent of temper. She is charming, gen- 
erous—and vitally honest with herself 
when the tempters are not about. At 
present, she is the world’s most beauti- 
ful ruin. If she could be induced to 
leave the screen and look for the 
buried treasure in her own soul upon 
the stage, she would be much happier 
and the discriminating audiences of 
the world would gain a great actress. 
Her loss to the screen could be filled by 
many attractive telephone girls, As said 
before—I write as one who loves her. 

At twelve years of age Miss Negri 
spoke four languages. While reading 
Italian she fell in love with the verse 
of Ada Negri and took her name later, 
keeping Pola, the diminutive for 
Appolinia, 

At fourteen she went to a ballet 
school and trained for the Imperial 
Ballet. The training was rigid, the 
masters often beating the girls. The 
fourteen-year-old child often winced 
under the whip. She later specialized in 
oriental dancing. When stillin her teens 
she made her debut in Hauptmann’s 
Hannele, at ninety rubles a month. 

About this time she went to hear 
the massive vagabond blacksmith, 
Chaliapin, sing before the Czar. 

The mighty-throated revolutionist 
and friend of Gorky sang the national 
anthem, The Czar sent for him. 

He returned to the stage from the 
box of Nicholas and thundered out the 
of the revolution before his 
impotent ruler, 

When it was over he faced bedlam 
—and Siberia. He stood defiant, the 
muscles in his powerful throat resem- 
bling cables of steel. He had bluffed 
an empire, and was allowed to go free. 

Pola Negri remembers the incident 
with tears of joy. Her gypsy father 
and Chaliapin were brave men. It 
is upon such shoulders as theirs that 
everything worth while in the world 
is built. Pola needs Chaliapin in 
Hollywood. 

At seventeen Miss Negri appeared 
at the Imperial Theatre in Suderman’s 
Sodoms Ende, She next appeared as 
The Slave of Fatal Enchantment, in 
Swmirun, which Richard Ordynski 
directed. Her success in this play made 
her desire to try pantomime in pic- 
tures, She returned to her native 
Warsaw in 1915, rented a photog- 
rapher’s studio and began making a 
production from her own story called 


song 


‘Love and Passion. In this picture she 
was producer, director, scenarist and 
star. She completed it within a month 
and sold it for fifty dollars. 

The Germans entered Warsaw in 
1916. Miss Negri was playing on the 
stage at the time. The theatre was 
kept open by the invaders. She was 
compelled to act through a steady 
bombardment. As a result of this ex- 
perience she had a nervous breakdown. 
When recovered, she was asked by 
Max Reinhardt to appear in Swmdirun, 
at Berlin. She arrived in the German 
capital in 1917, 

Reinhardt proved to be the greatest 
influence in her life. Miss Negri made 
her début under him and was hailed 
as a discovery. 

Shortly afterward the Universum 
Film Aktien-Gesellschaft, the firm 
popularized as the UFA, offered her a 
salary twenty times the figure Rein- 
hardt could afford to pay her. She 
left her great teacher and made two 
ordinary pictures. She then had a 
stroke of intuition. 

She’ became impressed by a young 
Polish-Jew who directed and played 
small parts in two reel comedies. Miss 
Negri went to the president of the 
UFA and asked that he might direct 
her. That gentleman objected strongly. 
After some weeks and many bits of 
temperament Miss Negri had her way. 
The young director was engaged# He 
had also been a player under Max 
Reinhardt. He is today a splendid 
director. His name is Ernest Lubitsch. 

The first picture made was Carmen 
(called Gypsy Blood in America). 
The next picture in which she ap- 
peared under Lubitsch’s direction was 
Du Barry (re-named Passion in moral 
America). Emil Jannings, the great 
German actor, played opposite her. 
This picture made Pola Negri world 
famous. It was the beginning of her 
artistic déba@cle, and the pinnacle of 
her career. 

Arriving in America soon after- 
ward, she has played in one mediocre 
film after another. Her personality 
has been too strong for the weak 
vehicles in which she has appeared. 

In Pola Negri the producers have 
an eagle chained. Her wings are weak 
from disuse. Her great spirit flares 
now and then—and subsides. It will 
need to be strong when her contract 
expires in two years. Else, if it is not, 
she may attempt to fly and fall among 
the barnyard fowls of Hollywood 
and never attempt the clouds again. 
She says: 

“T am ambitious to achieve success 
as an artist, not as a personality. I 
despise the word personality”. 

A strangely contradictory person 
is Pola Negri. 

Well she knows that nearly all film 
players have screen personalities but 
no art. But with such small matters a 
potentially great artist should have 
nothing to do. 

Even an embryo Freud might ana- 
lyze her as being torn between art 
and money. 

Pola Negri knows which one is 
winning. 

But, lest I be misunderstood—I 
write as one who loves her. 
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PANDRUEFT 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
Reproduced from Hazen's 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through per- 


sonal contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many 
people, for instance, and especially children. 
are free from the disease until infected 


by actual contact with dandruff bacteria 


Dandruff is a disease dificult to cure, 
but easy to check. 

Unless checked and properly treated it 
has a persistent tendency to reappear, and 
often in more virulent form, with possible 
loss of hair or even total baldness. 


The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suit- 
able antiseptic solution to combat the dis- 
ease and to heal the scalp. 


Bobbed hair reveals it 


HE current vogue of wearing the hair bobbed has 

revealed to many women that they have dandruff. 
In the past, folks thought of dandruff only as some- 
thing that spoiled the appearance of a man’s blue serge 
suit. 


But we all have reason to be concerned about dan- 
druff, for it is a germ disease which, unless properly 
treated, often brings with it the loss of hair or possible 
baldness. 

The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. If you are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be ¥***%5d to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, combats dandruff. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
BOUis Ua SwA: 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


From Coast to Coast— 


the word has gone round—‘‘Royal Cord 
Balloons make their own good roads.” 
United States Rubber Company engineers 
developed this tire to operate at proper cush- 
ioning pressures—protection for the car— 
comfort for those who ride. +a tt 
This has beenaccomplished through the | Deca 
flat Low: Pressure Tread and Latex-treated \ ie 
Web Cord, supreme in flexibility and 
strength. 


Pure and uniform Sprayed Rubber from 
the Company's own plantations, adds an- 
other advantage resulting in long time 
service at low cost per mile. 


Once yourideon United States Royal Cord 
Balloons, you will appreciate the difference 
between ‘‘the Balloon Tire Principle at its 
Best’’ and ordinary balloon tires. 


United States ® Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
© 1926, U. S. Rubber Co. 
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POROSTYLE SUIT Customized by 
Hickey-Freeman will give you ex- 
ceptional comfort and good appearance 
on hot days—this summer, and next. 


In prominent stores throughout 
the United States 


Hickey Freeman (Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


A iaiey CB wiieckewoe i IEG erie Wowk America. 


ESTABLISHED 
87 YEARS 
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“Pendletons” on the Beaches 


" aes picturesque ‘‘Pendletons’’ you see dotting 
the beaches this Summer are genuine Indian 

/ Blankets, such as designed for and me by the Indians BIRTHD A a" G iA K ES 

for many generations. Woven of finest western wools, 
they are soft, cozy and warm as robe or wrap. 
By their rugged strength they are fit for any 


UMMER or winter, autumn or spring, 
hardship. In their authentic designs and coloring for birthdays come in every season— 
you find the romance of Indian life and legend. there must be a Birthday Cake for the 
For motoring pcampiogy eanceinn, on the beaches, ac the games, for all celebration In the country as well as in 


Winter sports, and for innumerable uses in the home and at college. 


town one may have Dean’s famous Birth- 
day Cakes. They are shipped everywhere 
successfully. Postage prepaid anywhere 
east of the Mississippi on orders over $3. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 
Eastern Office: 101 Franklin St,,N.Y.City 

Mills; Pendlecon, Ore., Washougal,Wn.,Eureka,Cal, 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Pendleton Bed Blankets So many varieties and attractive designs— 
write for our “Birthday Cake” Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Ca ae Oe a Ce Ns 


PENDLETON INDIAN BLANKETS. 
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DEL MONTE-HICKEY 


pt ae 


C Lothen for College) 


New Del Monte-Hickey Sports Clothes for 


Campus, Sports and gay Week-ends away— 
designed especially to emphasizes thes Youth 
and Spirit. of Young Women in School... . 


Ready now at. your favorites Shop! 


SIDER TNO NT Ee EG Reba 


246 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


A Western Reunion 


(Continued from page 56) 


New York 17 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 
ARE YOU COMING HOME 
Henry 


Palm Beach 18 February 
Henry Dumm 
31 East 51 Street New York 
NO 
Anne 


New York 18 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 
DISAPPROVE STRONGLY OF YOUR 


PRESENT VISIT PLEASE TERMINATE 
IT IMMEDIATELY 


Henry 


New York 20 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


DISAPPROVE VERY STRONGLY OF 
YOUR HOST AT PALM BEACH AND HIS 
OTHER GUEST WILL YOU PLEASE DO 
WHAT | ASK AND COME HOME 


Henry 


New York 22 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Cham pague Villa 
Palm Beach 


MY DISAPPROVAL IS EXTREME INSIST 
THAT YOU RETURN AT ONCE 


Henry 


New York 24 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


VERY WELL THEN 
Henry 


New York 26 February 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
WILL YOU DO ME A FAVOUR 
Henry Duamm 


New York 26 February 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
PROBABLY NOT WHAT IS IT 
Arthur Freeman 


New York 27 February 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
WILL YOU PLEASE WIRE ANNE AT THE 


WRISKS AT PALM BEACH AND TELL 
HER | AM MISBEHAVING 


Henry Dumm 


New York 27 February 


Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
WHY NOT TELL HER YOURSELF 
Arthur Freeman 


New York 28 February 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club New York 
SHE WOULDNT BELIEVE ME 
Henry Diuomm 


New York 28 February 
Henry Duamm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
ALL RIGHT 


Irthur Freeman 


New York 28 February 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


SAW HENRY AT COLONY LAST NIGHT 
DINING WITH PETITE BLONDE 


Trthur Freeman 


Palm Beach 1 March 
Henry Diumm 
31 East 51 Street Nese York 
BEST WISHES 


Aine 


Nea York 1 March 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club Nex York 
PLEASE MAKE IT STRONGER 
Henry Dumm 


Vea York 2 March 
Mrs Henry Diumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


HENRY INVARIABLY AT COLONY WITH 
PETITE BLONDE 


Arthur Freeman 


Palm Beach 2 March 
Henry Diam 
51 East 51 Street Nexe York 
CONGRATULATIONS 


Anne 


Nesv York 3 March 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club Nex York 
STRONGER 
Henry Diumm 


Nese York 3 March 
Mrs Henry Dumm 
Care Arthur Wrisk Champagne Villa 
Palm Beach 


BLONDE REPORTED TO BE IN 
RESIDENCE 


Arthur Freeman 


Nese York 3 March 
Henry Dumm 
51 East 51 Street New York 
IVE DONE MY STRONGEST 
Arthur Freeman 


New York 7 March 
Arthur Freeman 
Knickerbocker Club Nese York 
THANK YOU ANNE !S BACK 
Henry Dion 
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Fine ‘Distinction 


achieved by contrasting 
the soft, inimitable glow 
of baguette diamonds, 
with the rich blue of 
surrounding sapphires. 


J, E.CALDWELL & Go. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 


THE WEEK-END VISIT 


necessitates a smartly up to date wardrobe for the popular 
male—who will find a splendid variety of patterns among 
the Imported French lisle hosiery 


at $4.00 per pair 


and the French Silk Crepe Cravats— 
Silk lined at $5.00 each 


y DUDLEY G. ELDRIDGE... 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED 1905 HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen Dining Out 


do not necessarily look alike! 
Among those subtle differenti- 
ations which distinguish smart 
evening dress, the waistcoat is 
of first importance. Exclusive 
Catoir Vestings in the finest 
silks and fabrics are available at 
shops specializing in men’s 


clothing of the highest type. 


CATOIR 


VESTINGS - FACINGS 
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i Personality All That’s in a Name 


(Continued from page 44) 


and Pattern accepted terms by now. But the last Pelican, Ostriches, The Dove, Of 


two or three seasons in the theatre course, that’s coincidence. So is The 
have seemed to take particular relish in Perennial Bachelor, quite soon after 
naming their plays out of the sides of | The Constant Nymph. So is Kosher 
From 17 to 70 there are their months. Is Zat SoPand The Fall Kitty Kelly, after Abie’s Irish Rose. 


Strong - Hewat patterns ap- | %#y for instance; Tie Butter and Egg — » Evidently there are certain always 
: Man, Laff That Off. Love ’Em and reliable words which publishers and 
propriate to the age. The Leave ?Em, a poorish piece of hokum- public love to see in titles. Youth is 


pokum which has scarcely kept one of them; add any adjective at all 


college man, sensitive to the ioe ta 
§ mre tive to th alive throughout this year by the proc- and it will still be a popular choice. 


criticism of his fellows but ess of gnawing at its own shoe-string, Beaty is an even surer one. Once, 
eae aa Nea Kp eee See reas is blessed with an excellent name of | When an author I know was going to 
keenly alive to the smartness that sidewalk sort. write a book about a skeleton and 
of new ideas, finds in Strong: A musical comedy tinge lies over all thought to call it The Grim Beauty, 


the art of naming things, nowadays, his publisher swept his doubts away by 


Hewat colorful weaves the By way of assuring you that this isa proving that all volumes with the 


cloths which express his ideas play or a tale which requires no large word “beauty” in their labels sell so 
: amount of mental concentration on and so many thousands of copies on 
and meet the approval of your part, they hit on the most casual that account alone. I believe that title 
his fellows. motto, the flippest expression they can was finally discarded, though, because 
find. If it applies, so much the better. of the present distaste against “the” 

4 : Easy Come, Easy Go, Beware of on a book cover. 
The young man of athletic Widoavs, you can almost see the chorus The title which includes a verb and 
°) proportions seeks a different girls do immediate backflips when you tells off a whole sentence is much be- 
ies read these whoops on the billboards. lieved in, now. Heywood Broun uses 
type of fabric than that Jocularity is its own reward. But it gorgeously on two’ of his novels, 


when so pretty a name as Tilly of | The Boy Grows Older and Gandle 
Bloomsbury, which identified lan Hay Follows His Nose. But then Mr, 
ure. No need for either to Beith’s comedy in its own native land, Broun is equally happy in all his 

. : ; found itself disguised over here as  namings: in Pieces of Hate, Seeing 
confine his clothes to plain Happy-Go-Lucky, tragedy was immi- Things at Night and Sitting on the 
shades .. . Strong - Hewat nent, doom inevitable. World, for instance. If this craft came 
Fashions herd titles into annual out of newspaper training, then all 


suited to men of smaller stat: 


has woven colorful patterns groups. One year you will have a those with books and plays to name 

for each. whole batch of things in black—T/e should first sit in for a few years at 
Black Diamond, The Sable Horror, copy-readers’ desks. 

: Another season will bring flocks of But then, when you arrive at the 

The business man of mature birds: Wild Birds on the stage, Wild names of motion pictures—but need 


Geese in book covers, The Stork, The — you do that? 
years—the older man whose Pow drags eg Se A! a ora 


hair is greying . . . they, too, 
can select clothes of pleasing Notes on Motoring in England 
» color and weave... for pat: 
tern and color are being worn 


by all ages, from the college have to have certain modifications for — appearance, which instantly catches the 
fect Sl aeracnies ordinary use but the fundamental ideas eye. It costs £650 and is an excellent 
reshman of seventeen to are magnificent and extremely pleasing bargain at the price. The Austin cars 

the retired business man of to the eye, At present in nearly all the — are also very good for all ordinary 
latest designs for enclosed bodies there purposes and they have one 12 h.p. 


(Continued from page 78) 


seventy, is too much superfluous overhead space. — model.costing only £455 with standard 

The roofwork could be improved by — saloon body which is quite the best 

ae sloping downwards from the centre of | value obtainable for the money and 

ay Py ae weg #3 cAmong the thousand and the body both in front and behind ahd has the additional advantage of being 
is 1 more Strong Hewat Virgin eee dome-sitapect back which — extremely econo aaca) to aes : 

ulfills no good purpose should be en- Tn, the last category of cars, costing 

Wool Fabrics dre many tirely eliminated. If an open touring under £400, there are a host of dif- 


, . body is required, the matter is very ferent makes, between which it is very 
patterns dppropriate — to much simpler and the streamline effect — difficult to discriminate. The most 
your personality. more easily obtained. popular are the Morris cars, which 

An interesting example of original have proved their practical worth. 
touring coachwork has recently been There are two distinct kinds: the 
shown in Vanity Fair, Whilst still writ- Morris Oxford and the Morris Cowley. 
ing on big cars, one other point might A wit has described the Morris Ox- 
be mentioned and that is the absurdity ford as a Ford with a university edu- 
of putting two-seater or coupé bodies cation. There is a new Morris Ox- 
on these enormous chassis. ford cowpé which has just come out; 


_ If a two-seater for runabout pur- it is a 14 h.p.:model and is a good- 

S a6 RO N G al H E WAT poses is required, surely it is better looking little car, very easy to drive, 
= to purchase from the second category, the steering being light and_ steady. 

namely cars of between £400 and It is not a car designed to go at any 

* ° £1,000 including bodies, I suppose great speed but which will, neverthe- 
“yen OO B RI quite the most popular car in this class less, do 45 miles per hour quite com- 

is the Buick, which is produced in a fortably. One of the main features of 

variety of models, all of which have the Morris cars which undoubtedly 


a very smart appearance, but if I makes them so popular is their won- 

VA i, oa va wanted a ready-made open two-seater derful_ gear which except at high 
We Koto “A myself I should not hesitate to pur- — speeds is absolutely noiseless. Another 
PRESIDENT chase a 16-55 hp. Daimler with its excellent small car which is very rap- 


standard sports body, which is quite idly gaining in popularity is the 
one of the best designs of small carson Clyno. The 2-seated Clyno is made 


STRONG-HEWAT & CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK the market. It will go as fast as is in two models, 11 hp. and 13 h.p., 


good for anyone and has a smart, racy — both being excellent. 
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The Peril of Narcotics 


(Continued from page 62) 


eastern portion of the United States, 
so that “snow”, “snow parties”, etc., 
often refer to heroin. 

The transformation in human char- 
acter, after a drug addiction, takes 
place swiftly with the young—most 
swiftly with cocaine and heroin. Ina 
short time a youth of either sex, so 
affected, loses the results of good 
heredity and of careful home training, 
and all self respect and ambition. 
Securing the drug supply becomes the 
dominant motive of life. 

In addition to the general anti-social 
traits of all drug addicts, the heroin 
addict has two special characteristics. 
First, for a period after taking the 
drug he experiences an “exaltation of 
the ego”, and regards himself as a 
hero. He becomes a dare-devil and 
imagines he can accomplish anything 
he sets out to do. Consequently, he is 
available for daring robberies and 
hold-ups. The other characteristic ‘s 


a mania for “hooking” others. He is 
an active recruiting agent. Another 


general characteristic of addiction psy- 
chology is secretiveness. Where the 
drug supply is easily accessible, so that 
withdrawal symptoms do not threaten, 
addicts (who manage to keep to small 
doses) sometimes remain for months 
or years undetected by their families 
and intimate friends. 

On account of secretiveness, no one 
knows just how many heroin addicts 
there are in the country. We know it 
to be an army. Estimates of the total 
number of addicts, reported in the 
1918-19 survey of the Treasury De- 
partment, range from 200,000 up to 
ten times that number, the Survey esti- 
mating the number in America at over 


1,000,000. Dr. Carleton Simon, Spe- 
cial Deputy Police Commissioner of 
New York City, has estimated that 
while only 58 ounces of heroin were 
lawfully prescribed by the medical 
profession in the city of New York in 
the last twelve months, 76,000 ounces 
were consumed. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Criminal Identification of 
New York estimates the number of 
addicts in that city at 200,000. 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment estimates that r-ore than 90 per 
cent of all the used in 
addiction cases are smuggled, in spite 
of all the efforts of our Federal 
Government and State governments. 

All practicable measures should be 
taken to secure a standardization of 
national, state and local laws, and co- 
operation of enforcement 
Vast profits are still at stake. The 
drugs, being powerful and 
trated, may be easily concealed. 

Much confusion, moreover, exists in 
the methods employed in treating ad- 
dicts. Ideas of a cure are various and 
the results seldom the same. The con- 


drugs now 


agents. 


concen- 


sensus of expert opinion, however, is 
that the who 
remain cured is ex- 


percentage of addicts 
permanently 
ceedingly small—so negligible 
that while salvage is 
humanitarian grounds, it 
regarded in any sense as a permanent 
cure, 

Prevention is only cure. 
Education alone can lessen the spread 
of drugs. One legislative committee 
has admirably summed up the problem 
of drug addiction: “The cause is igno- 
rance, the misery, the 
remedy education. 


very 
important on 
cannot be 


society’s 


consequences 
» 


New Orleans 


(Continued from page 36) 


any attention to them. 

Why should they? People 
doing that to New Orleans a hundred 
vears now, 

This New Orleans civilization aint 
no intellectual civilization. 

Its bedrocked in ships, in song, in 
the Mississippi River. 

Its a way down south town, this 
town is. Sy poe 


been 


The South always did hoe its own 
row—off’en Canal Street, in New Or- 
leans. Little towns South don’t change 
much, side streets in New Orleans don’t 
change much. 

It would make you sick if you’re the 
up-and-comingkind, Youneversawsuch 
paving, politics pretty rotten, I guess, 
You never smelled such smells, saw 
more dirt, shiftlessness. Good gravy! 

On Burgundy Street i New Orleans, 
during carnival time, a brown girl 
sitting back of an old heavy wooden 
blind. Headline out of a northern 
newspaper tacked on the blind outside. 
“Kip’s gone back to Alice.” It’s a 
pretty wide-open town all right. 

x FR: 

Carnival went off good O.K. The 
Mayor was dead and Ring Lardner 
came down, Prominent citizen falls 
off a float. Lots of northern money in 
town. The antique men on Royal 
Street did good. 

Niggers cut loose better than ever. 
Gangs of them in all the little side 


streets, singing, dancing, joy in the air, 
They ran into houses and pulled out 
other niggers—sometimes by the hair. 
“Shake that thing. I’m getting tired 
of telling you to—shake that thing.” 
A few whites wandering aimlessly 
in the black streets—wanting to dance. 
On Canal Street the big show going 
on. A pretty good show this year, 
they tell me. 
On side streets, hidden away, some- 
thing you maybe won’t see again in 


this life. See fe 


I’m going to tell you it won’t last 
long. New Orleans is a swell town. 
It can be put on the map and it will 
be too. Its in the air now. Better 
invest some money down here. 

Better get to New Orleans some 
carnival time soon, Beat the boomers 
here if you can. Bring some money 
with you. A lot of us down here need 
money. We’ll like you better if you 
bring it down. 

* OK OK 

The end of New Orleans—the old 
town, the sweet town, isalready insight. 

As I told you, right at the begin- 
ning, Caddy Smith’s got her some new 
brown gloves, 

A tall girl like that has to scratch a 
lot. I told you that. 

What I didn’t tell you was how nice 
her eyes are. 

You got to find that out for your- 
self. 


YOU MAY ¢Aink your 
floors look good enough 
but that’s only because 
you've become accus- 
tomed to their dingi- 
ness. If you want to 
see them as others do, 
merely refinish a small 
spot under a rug, and 
compare the old sur- 
face with the new. The 
difference is usually 
amazing. Only then do 
you realize how much 
your home is handi- 
capped by your floors 
—how much more at- 
tractive it could be if 
only those floors could 
be improved. They can 
be. With the Ponsell 
you improve them 
yourself—easily, 


. 
4 
j 
4 


SCRAPE and REFINISH 
YOUR FLOORS yourself 


This amazing little machine does all the heavy work— 

scrapes, sandpapers, refinishes—then keeps your floors 

in perfect condition forever after— costs but a fraction 
of one refinishing job. 


(ae at your floors. Are you satisfied 
with them? Completely satisfied? Proud 
of them? 


You could be. You could make them 
ten times lovelier. You could make them 
envied by every neighbor—admired by 
every visitor. Within a day you could 
transform them—quickly change them 
from dingy surfaces, luckily covered up 
for the most part by rugs, to gleaming, 
spotless places of which you hate to hide 
a single inch. 


“Oh no!” you say, “Not my floors!” 
Oh yes, we answer, your floors, ANY 
floors. The most neglected floors have pos- 
sibilities. Layer upon layer of old shellac 
and varnish may disfigure them. Year 
upon year of ground-i in dirt may seem- 
ingly defy removal. Yet underneath there 
is the clean and honest wood—the hidden 
warmth and color of the grain. 

“But, the expense?”’ you say. “I’ve had 
them give me estimates. What about the 
hundreds of dollars refinishing will cost 
me?” This advertisement offers you a way 
to overcome that difficulty. It calls your 
attention to the most remarkable machine 
ever made for household use—a machine 
that refinishes floors, scrubs floors, pol- 
ishes floors—a machine that costs but a 
fraction of what you usually pay for one 
refinishing. job. With it you yourself re- 
finish floors with ease. The apparently 
impossible job of taking off shellac or 
varnish becomes absurdly easy. The mani- 
festly back-breaking jobs of sand-papering 
and rubbing in new wax turn out to bea 
matter of merely guiding a machine. 


And this refinishing only needs to be 
done once! The floor never has to be re- 
finished again! Afterward, alittle waxing 
and polishing with the machine once in a 
while—an operation so simple that a child 
can master it—keeps your floors looking 
as though they had been refinished the 
day before. 


Thisis not mere enthusiasm. The claims 


we make can easily be demonstrated. In 
twenty-four branch offices we have men 
ready and anxious to show you, in your 
own home, what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
can do. In thousands of homes it has al- 
ready won the unqualified praise of users. 

It not only refinishes and polishes wood 
floors, but scrubs linoleum floors spot- 
lessly clean without the least splashing. 
It does away with all the drudgery. Gone 
is the stooping and kneeling, the wear and 
tear on your hands of water, soap, clean- 
ing fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet rags. 
Then the machine polishes the linoleum 
with a.result far surpassing anything you 
have ever known; a shiny, immaculate 
surface that dust and dirt have a hard 
time sticking to. 


Just what the Ponsell Floor Machine 
does, and how it does it, is a fascinating 
story. It isa story that every home-owner 
should read. We offer you an interesting 
booklet that contains it—a clear, brightly 
told description interlarded with explana 
tory pictures. With your eyes on your 
floors, can you say, “No, I am not inter- 
ested”? Take the first step toward more 
beautiful rooms. Mail the coupon or write 
a letter for further information on how to 
refinish your floors yourse/f. Ask us for a 
FREE demonstration—or, if you are too 
far from our nearest office, a ten-day 
FREE trial. 


Ponsell Floor Machine Co. 
Dept. 148 
220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
Please mail me complete information 


and prices regarding your Electric Floor 
Machine. This does not obligate me in any 


way whatever. 


OR 


The Shons of Oauniily fair 


Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
home, 
$5 for six 


summer 


of either in 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 
Crater? 


$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
Gold metal 
Order now 


made in Trance to-day, 
blades, ivorine handles 
from 


MRS. F. M. GARLETON 
2t Baat 55th Street 
New York 


a st 


PHOENTX BOOK SHOP 


21 BAST OTSESTREBT, NEW YORK 


( UR well-established con- 

nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out 
atanding items to the collector 


of First Editions. 


If you will advise us of the 
authors in you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 


W hom 


{o notify you of recent acquisi 


Lions. 


A earefully 


First Editions, noteworthy for 


SC lected stock of 
their fine condition, is always 
on hand, Your inspection is 
invited 


PS We ave offer 
of first editions a, 
BANKS works 


ing a complete pun 


of RONALD FIR 


Telephones ReGENT 8267 


7 : 
PEARL PINS 


of Distinctive Charm 


Softly tinted pearls, cleverly mounted, 
Lovely with summer froeks, 


A Smart bar pin (8 tnehes long) $2.00 
the set 2.00 
Colours: Creamy white; dell 
eate pink, powder blue, Also 
In alfernating pun metal and 
attractive 


R--Dainty Sweater set 


white  espectally 
for mourning wear 
please state 


In ordering by mal, 


colour preference 


THE NEW MOON 


Room 506 808 Fifth Ave, New York 


Our Naughty Drama 


(Continued from page 410) 


parison with the ponderous garments 
worn in daily life by the then 
contemporary females. To maintain 
ratio, I am further in- 
formed, the chorus ladies of today 


the same 


would have to wear less than nothing, 
if one is to make the comparison by 
In the 
days when Mr. Sumner was protesting 
violently at the new form of exhi- 
bitionism which overtook our theatre 
when the Shuberts opened the first 
edition of Artists and Models in 1923 
it used to be said by the crusaders that, 
even if nudity were art when viewed 
from an orchestra stall, the necessity 
of parading unadorned the distance be- 
tween the dressing room and the stage, 
before an army of scene 


the new fashions for women, 


shifters, con- 
stituted a serious menace to the morals 


of the denuded show girls and might 
easily threaten to break up the home- 
life of the electricians, Whatever per- 
sonal doubts T may have on the sub- 
ject must be set aside to record the 


fact that an angry retort was made 
by the show-girls who claimed that 
they always had their cloaks and their 
mothers. Parenthetically, and al- 
though it is beside the point, Fanny 
Kemble, the most famous representa- 
tive of the English actor-family, tells, 
in her Reminiscences, of a show-girl of 
her acquaintance accustomed to appear 
in tights, who died a martyr to mod- 
esty and the integrity of her profes- 
sion, rather than permit. a surgeon to 
examine an infected knee. But I'don’t 
Believe it. 

In summary, the whole question of 
reform in our theatre today is one of 
taste, not one of morals. There are 


still processes of law to which one may 


resort if public decency is honestly 
offended. ‘The fault lies with our pro- 
ducers and playwrights. Until their 
taste is elevated, it is futile to hope 
that American audiences will achieve 
discrimination and a degree of in- 
telligence. 


A Little Supper with Miss Smith 


(Continued from page 48) 


with M. in the Drawing Room. 
Sat, 21 Feb, Don’t feel well. 

22 Feb. Saw Mimi in Draw- 

ing Room, Promised me French Bible. 


Swit, 


Taken very ill. 

Miss Smith made at least two calls 
upon a chemist in Glasgow, to buy 
arsenic for the confusion of these rats. 
little delay, but not 
book at the 
name, and 


There was a 
much; she signed the 
chemist’s, with her own 
was allowed the poison. 
Mrs, Jenkins, L’Angelier’s landlady, 
began to be concerned about him. He 
would go out of an evening, appar- 
ently to make a call—he was under- 
stood to be courting a young lady— 
and would be found by Mrs. Jenkins 
toward two or three o’clock the next 
morning writhing in pain on his bed- 
room floor. 
On March 


third purchase of arsenic. A few days 


18, Miss Smith made a 


later Mrs, Jenkins was awakened by 


her lodger’s ring. L’?Angelier came in, 


Kinest material—does not wrinkle. 
tached 


and smart. 


Kindly state coilar sise, 


Albett eanant Cienrpe 
fllew 


WHITE OXFORD- SHIRTS—That Will Not Shrink! 


Polo 
barrel cuffs, for discriminating 
Also splendid solid color crépe scaives (3 for $10.). 

sleeve length and style desired wien ordering by 
mail, Sumples of scarves on request 


and he was ina terribly bad way. About 
nine o’clock, he was dead. Madeleine’s 
letters were discovered in his room. 
That young lady fled to the country, 
but was brought back to Glasgow by 
her brother. L’Angelier’s body con- 
tained an enormous amount of arsenic, 
—enough to kill twenty men. 

Legally, the proceedings were a 
triumph, because the verdict was in 
accordance with the evidence. The 
diary of L?’Angelier was excluded. 
The dates of all the purchases of ar- 
senic could not be connected with her 
lover’s illnesses in a thoroughly satis- 
factory fashion (although some of 
them were); and on the last night 
of all it could not be proven that 
Mimi and Emile had actually been 
together, He was traced to within a 
hundred yards of the house; nobody 
on earth doubts that they met, nor 
how Mimi had flavoured the choco- 
late ‘on that occa ionj-—but the 
law is the law. 


shirt with or without soft collar at- 
dignity and long wear. Comfortable 


A corner on 
Madison Avenue 


Albert Weonard Georgedue 
608 Madison Avenue 
corner of SB St. 

New Ulork 


VANITY FAIR 


‘The Shops of Oanity Jair 


RoosEVELT 


Madison Avenue at Forty-fifth St. 


Epwarp C. Foce, Managing Director 


O the Grill of this delightful 
Hotel, you may bring your 
friends . . . assured of finding 
just the right atmosphere , . . 
alluring music by Ben Bernie 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 


. . . delicious food . . . 


Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. 


THE PERFECT TIE! 


THE more fastidious you are the 
more you will appreciate these 
smart new ties of Japanese shikii 
silk. They are loomed and tailored 
to our order. Twelve colors—navy, 
light blue, helio, purple, corn, yel- 
low, light green, dark green, garnet, 
scarlet, rose and pink. Price, one— 
$1.75; three—$5. postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 


A welcome 
weekly guest 


EEKLY deliveries of 
Sherry delicacies add 


much to the joy of country 
life. 


Sherry T’ea, Coffee and Co- 
coa, for instance—not to 
mention cigars, cigarettés and 
those marvelous chocolates 


and bon bons! 


300 Park Avenue 
5th Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 
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Sport Sacks 


tailored of new colorful fabrics 
. . . finest domestic and im- 
ported weaves . . . four piece 
- « « $39.50 and $42.50. 


Write for free style booklet 


© Nat LUXENBERG @ Bro. 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 


Exclusive 


Riowe Boors 


For over 100 
years making 
men’s high 
class shoes. 
Write for Booklet 


showing prices 
delivered to you 


Dacks 


73 King Street West 
Toronto 


Canada 
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There and Back 


(Continued from page 37) 


other hour after hour; and presently 
he leans over the intervening space and 
suggests a little rubber of bridge be- 
tween cars. Mr. Furbish shakes his 
head glumly. 

“Been here long:” asks the stranger 
with a chummy smile. 


» 


“No, we just arrived this morning,” 
replies Mr. Furbish. “We haven’t had 
much chance to get around yet.” 

“Do you expect to 
permanently?” 


“T suppose so,” 


locate here 


asks the man. 
Mr. 


nods Furbish 


dully. “I don’t think we’ll move again 
for quite a while.” 
“Well, let me make you folks ac- 


quainted with some of the neighbours,” 
offers the eagerly. “This is 
Mr. Alvord in the car ahead. This 
here in the truck behind you is Jimmy. 
I think the folks in the big sedan the 
other Simpkins,” he 
whispers, “but they’re very exclusive. 
One of the oldest residents in the line.” 
location 


stranger 


side of me are 


“You've got a very nice 
here,” says Mr. Furbish, staring at 
the sign boards. “Some very nice ads 


indeed.” 

“We like them,” 
“Nothing showy, you know, 
Yes,” he 
“a good convenient location, 
right 


replies the stranger 
modestly. 
but class. smiles with satis- 
faction, 
gas and electric lights and water, 
on the main road and not a ten-minute 
walk from the hot dog stand.” 
“What’s 
asks Mr, Furbish curiously. 
“T think 
the man unhappily, “but I’m not sure. 
been that far!” And they 
lapse into silence for hours, 
and watch a couple of robins build a 


around the turn ahead?” 


Cr e 3 » . 
it’s a cross-roads,” sighs 


I’ve never 
several 


nest, lay their eggs, and hatch a little 
brood of seven. 

Slowly the day advances; the 
mounts. It is noon. The little 
whispers something to his father and 
is told to wait, we all have to. The 
little girl hunery. 
Luncheon is spread in the back of the 


sun 
boy 


decides she is 
car, for want of a better place; and 


Daddy fed to him 
as .he grasps the wheel. By the 


has his sandwich 
time 


A Captain of Industry says: 


Major (<4 


Max C. Fleischmann 
is one of America's 
leading business men, 
internationally known 
as a devotee of polo 


and other sports. 


outs a week under 
would unhesitatingly recommend your 
system to the average man confined to 
SS his ofice a good part of the day who 
wishes a certain amount of freshening 
up to put 


S the average normal city life was 
not giving me the outdoor exer: 
cise to which I had formerly been 


accustomed, I gave your ener a trial, 
I cannot speak too highly of 
regulate the work to the ay of the 


You 


(eo. individual. I have felt better, slept better, 
ey and have become mentally more prof 
aN cient since I have had two or three work- 


your direction. [ 


” 


him on edge. 
Very truly yours, 


JAC AUER HEALTH STUDIO 


Entirely Separate Departments for Men and Women 


Hotel Biltmore 
New York 


Murray Hill 1067 
Telephones { Nicoran Hill 7920 


the majority of the meal has dis- 
appeared—with the exception of a 
peanut-butter sandwich, which is not 
found until Grandma stands up—the 
tonneau of the car resembles the 
morning after the Hook and Ladder 
Company Number Seven’s Annual 
Smoker; and it is one o’clock. Total 
during lunch: feet. 
In the course of the next 
a lucky break, the 
line moves forward ten feet, when a 
driver half a mile decides to 
call it a day, dismantles his car 


walks back home 


gain two 
three 
hours, by whole 
ahead 
and 


with the engine un- 


der one arm. Net total: twenty-one 
feet, three inches; and the day is 
nearly over. 

During the past hour or so Mr. 


Furbish has been strangely silent. Mrs. 
Furbish has cast several anxious looks 


in his direction; and what she has 
seen has not reassured her any. There 
is a set look to his thin lips, and 


several flecks of foam have appeared 


at the corners of his mouth. And he 
is muttering to himself; and that is 
always a bad sign. 

As a matter of fact, Daddy Fur- 


bish is muttering the immortal words 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
At first he says them under his breath; 
crows louder, 
the sinks 
words out 


but gradually his voice 
more audible; 
in the 
crisply: 

“When in 


events,” he 


and, as 
west, the 


sun 
ring 
human 


the course of 


pronounces, “it becomes 
necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bonds which have con- 


»” 


nected them with another 


A motorcycle looms up beside him. 
The policeman motions him grimly to 
the curb. Mrs, 
Mr. Furbish’s face is white; his eyes 
have lost their fire; he is a crushed 


Furbish is speechless. 


man. One last lifeless moan escapes 
him: 

Saeanetie orsint .. . Of... 
Happiness ... he concludes, before 


fainting at the wheel. 
The Declaration of Independence is 
over, 
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HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Leta. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 
24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 


(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd. 


L. R. Shaw 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: HORSIFIED,."* PICCY 


LONDON 


SAC ovis S 


Troon—a distinctive English 3-button 
suit-for-sport that conveys the inimit- 
able style smartness of Banks tailoring 
Full shouldered, peaked lapels, 


snugly at the hips. 


Tailored to Order—Up to $65: (ole) 


Banks Gre 


562 Fifth Avenue NewYork City 


Entrance on 46th Street 


tapers 


The newest thing—for summer!! 


lm 


the latest novelty of the season. 


AND-TAILORED 


lish shorts of the same materials are 


Eng- 


shirts with 


They are 


comfortable, long-wearing and smart. 


In ordering please specify 1. 
colour preferred, 2. collar size, 
3. sleeve length, 4. waist measure. 


Fashioned by our experienced custom 
designers, they are offered ready-to-wear. 
These sets are exclusive with us and cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. 

The shirts have plain soft collar at- 
tached, to fasten with gold pin. 
single to button. 
ally designed for 
Perfect fit is assured by the small button- 
down belt at the back. 


Cuffs are 
The shorts are speci- 
coolness and comfort. 


These sets are made from English chambray in solid colors: 
Lavender, blue, grey, green or tan; 
postpaid, Shirts $4.50, shorts $2.50, athletic undershirts of 
white Swiss-knit cotton $1. 


also in white. Prices, 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 
15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers—Im porters—H aberdashers 
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FURNISHERS 
& DECORATORS 
To H. M. KING GEORGEYV.  & 

By Appointment 


We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, 1p. 
73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


For the Well Dressed Man 


(Continued from page 75) 


comfortable and smartest costume for 
golf is a pair of grey flannel trousers 
worn with a white tennis shirt and a 
pullover, together with dark brown 
buckskin shoes with crépe rubber soles. 
For boating grey flannel trousers 
should be replaced by white but other- 
wise the costume should be exactly the 
same, 

At such places as Venice or, in fact, 
anywhere in Italy, for day wear the 
grey flannel suit with alternatively grey 
or white flannel trousers is the most 
suitable. The grey flannel suit can be 
worn in England on such occasions as 
race meetings, Henley regatta and also 
at those informal gatherings which in 
variably take place at Continental water- 
ing places at various hours of the day. 

The most notable feature in men’s 
clothes this summer is the entire ab- 
sence of flamboyant and 
nearly all suits should be made of a 
material without any pattern, 

This makes the ideal wardrobe for 


colours, 


Cameron 
& 


We feel that we can confidently 


England this year. 


Offices—6, 8 & 10 Cecil Court 
St. Martin’s Lane 


Marriott £2 


Shipping and Forwarding Agents 


Export Case Makers and Packers 


Having had the honour to be chosen to pack and ship the famous 
LEVERHULME COLLECTION 


which arrived in perfect condition 


assembling, packing and shipping to all who intend visiting 


London, W.C. 2. 


-Smityp 


offer our unique services, of 


Phone— 
Gerrard 3042 
3045 


the summer holiday very much more 
casy to assemble. Ties and socks 
should both be of plain colours: in 
fact, if a man took six pairs of dark 
brown socks, six pairs of black lisle 
thread socks and six pairs of white 
socks to be worn with the above ward- 
robe, he would be quite certain of 
always being well dressed. 

A great many men now wear shirts, 
pyjamas, and vests made of a very 
light tobacco-coloured material which 
is just off white but which is not likely 
to become very popular as these gar- 
ments have not that very clean appear- 
ance which is so essential to the well 
man. The mode for white 
piqué evening collars of the same 
material as the shirt has found favour 
amongst many of the best-dressed men 
about town, but these collars have to be 
very carefully washed and should not be 
over-glazed, otherwise they are apt to 
look like celluloid, and produce an 
artificial appearance. 


dressed 
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Hats Cap Makers, 


Tl, NewBond Street, 
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By Appointment 


Fine 

Canes 
Sticks, and 
Umbrellas. 


Riding and Driving Whips 
of Every Description 


SWAINE® ADENEY 


185 Piceadilly, 
LONDON 


Hatboxes to hold from five to fifteen 


hats, in solid leather. 


a my _fine 
ere ee 
STC C wna 


_ ft fil, 63 
=, § 


our fleet of luxurious 6- 
chauffeurs in private 


The Finest Car-Hire 


New York 
Office: 
Telephone, 
Caledonia 


8850 


Automobile Service 
for Great Britain and Europe 


The ever increasing number of prominent American Citi- 
zens who use our Service year after year proves that 


DAIMLER HIRE LTD., 
244 Madison Ave. New York 


v 
i ay 

eS 

re hee 

Event ape 


seater Daimlers, with 
livery, constitutes 


Service in Europe. 

Head Office: 
Knightsbridge, 
London 
Cables: 
Daimlerdom, Knights 
London 


Price from 
$16 to $78. 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK L”-: 


3, 


HAYMARKET 


DL. .OeEN 


4-piece sports suit 


W oollies 
Full-dress suit 


Golf Hose . 


Socks 


DAOUN 


from $60 
$5 to $20 
$80 
Ties 


Humphreys & Crook Ltd. 
have outfitted Officers of the 
British Army for nearly 100 
years and supply clothes to 


clients all 
without 


Uniform made by us in 
18st 
Adjoining 
American Express 


over 


trying 


3, HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


world 


on, 


the 
them 
Sports Clothes im 
1926 


Opposite 
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OPE @BRADLEY? THE HARDY SEX 
Civil Military & Naval Jailors By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 
of OLD BOND St LONDON. Ww 


I I is an interesting medical fact that men contract pneumonia far more fri 
quently than women 

<< [his is, upon consideration, a perplexing anomaly. During the twentieth 
century woman has revolutionised her clothes. She has cast aside her nineteenth 
century multiplicity of petticoats and austere underwear, and defies the bitterest 
blast of the English climate in diaphanous disregard. Iler entire apparel could 
be blown away by the gust of a summer breez \ pair of silk stockings, two 
flower-like shoes, a delicately abbreviated gown which faintly disguises two 
wisplike garments of unseen georgette, and the modern woman of fashion is subtly 
equipped to run the race of life by travelling light 


Scorning the elements, she has rapidly become more attractively virik vhit 
is fearless in her exposition, cultured in her symmetry and grace, and, strane 
enough, ethereally clad as she is, she catches more men than colds 

Women are the hardy sex. Women wear far more clothes than men—but in 
finitely fewer at a time I 


It is only by gradual processes that man’s habits cun be changed. He is by 

nature a gregarious, conservative and timid animal, whilst woman is an instinctive 

and creative rebel. An unfortunate majority of men are thick-headed and thin 

skinned, which perhaps is why they wear bowler hats and flannel vests | 
\ thousand shades of a woman life are reflected in a thousand tones of 


her dress 


* * * * ‘ | 

| 

| have dissipated half of my essay on women, whilst my original purpose was to write | 
upon men | 
The new generation of men will shed both the depressing heaviness and \he chilly | 


drabness of their clothes 
The artistry of the use of colour has both a mental and a physical effect, It controls 
both temperament and temperature 


With an effort I will drag the argument down to sheer- commercialism Upon the 
foundation of these ideas Pope & Bradley has now produced, with the ald of the finest | 
British manufacturers, some really wonderful new materials for men The colour | 
blendings are artistically subth | 

It has taken the significant period of nine mont) to produce these new materials | 
They are, of course, exclusive to my House in Great Britain, and the residue will be 
used to stimulate the export trade 

These are ‘ne finest materials ever produced, The prices are not relatively excessive 


14 OLD BOND STREET W 
Ever. exeranier MANCHESTER 
Wivap excraner MANCHESTER 


(Kenneth Durward) 
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SOLE DESIGNER 
AND MAKER 
OF THE 


“AINTREE” COAT 


This style ean be. safely 
called) the general utility 
Cont, and is adaptable for 
every purpose, Whether for 
Town, Country, Racing or 
general wear, Our new ma- 


terials are quite unique in 
colour and design, and whilst 
being soft handling have 
hard wearing properties. 


AQUASCUTUM 
WEATHERPROOFS 


A large selection in all sizes 
and colors always ino stock 


Pure New Wool and Self- 
Ventilating 


Coming to London, you should 
call to see the exclusive special- 
ties in ‘Scutum Coats etc., for 


Men and Women. 


100 REGENT ST., LONDON, ENG. 
Overcoat Specialists Since 1851 


GOLF JACKETS 
and 
PLUS FOURS 
in exclusive material 
& specialty 


THE “AINTREE” COAT 


37 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W,1 


cee 


EOfe MAR-CAR ES 


LG US BAT OFF 
eae es —— 


Nie IRisearch for the ideal golf shoe 
ends when you have tried the Mar 
Gar—one that 1s comfortable from the 
start, durable to the finish, and non-skid 
all the way. 


Men like their looks; plain toe; tough, 
but pliable leather; deep cross grooves 
and dises in the soles and heels to pre- 
vent 


slipping. The golf shoe you've 


; 
been looking for! 


Wearers of our shoes nay order by mail, 
as we have sizes on record, It is always 
advisable, however, when ordering, to give 
us the top line of numbers in the shoe 


Youu dre wearing, 


Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only by — 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


F 7 INCORPORATED 
BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 14.4 WEST 42" STREET 
METROPOLITAN Opera House Bupa. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


84 BROADWAY-AT WALL STREET 


OW.&H.1922 


Trunks 


that go to 
College 


FULL SIZE wardrobe 

to carry lots of clothes 
and belongings, and to 
set up as an extra closet 
in your room, A Steam- 
er wardrobe for short trips and long. 
A Pullman Case, with hangers, which 
packs like a wardrobe, carries like a 
suitcase and which fits on a running 
board or under your berth. All embody- 
ing a new lightness—a new strength — 
and striking beauty. These are Indestruc- 
tos guaranteed—and insured against 
loss or damage. See them at your deal- 
ers. There is a style for every purpose 
and every purse, 


4 


A 


INDESTRUCTO TRUNK Co, 
602 Beiger Sct., Mishawaka, Ind, 


The Insured Vrunk 


Iam interested in distinctive lug- 
gage. Please send me literature, 


INDESTRUCT 
Write — 


Name___ — 
Address 


City = State- 


The Decay 


- 


of Gastrono my 


VANITY FAIR 


in America 


(Continued from page 42) 


by the frying pan; who confess their 
preference for Scotch whiskey over an 
old Madeira or a good Burgundy? 
What hope for a nation that puts sugar 
on its lettuce, maple syrup on its 
sausages and ice cream on its apple pie? 

If people are affected, as individ- 
uals, by the food they eat—made more 
tender by it, or more weak or valorous, 
may not the same be predicted of a 
nation? (CA study of the effect of 
various foods upon human beings 
would probably be a digression here, 
but a brief mention may perhaps be 
made of the frequently noted effect of 
truffles upon women; for it is known 


that the most delicate truffles make 
them tender, sympathetic, amorous 
even, Gentlemen wishing to measure 


the fervour and warmth so caused in 
a lady will find that the Perigord 
truffle—grown only in Vaucluse, 
where the truffle hogs are singularly 
delicate in their perceptions—reacts a 
little more quickly than the others.) 

Unlike the Americans, the French 
know about good food. The woman 
in France who is a good cook is an 
important figure in the community in 
which lives, small the 
town or humble the class from which 


she however 


Reader, have you ever—- 
in motoring through France—had oe- 
casion to stop at some country village, 
say in Touraine, Brittany, or sunny 
Provence? You are hungry; there is 
no restaurant in sight; you knock at 
the first farm-house and, ten to one, 
you will find a woman there who, 
after protesting that she has nothing 


she springs. 


in the house to eat, will prepare for 
you such a dinner as you would be 
lucky to meet with at the Ritz Hotel 
in New York. A trout, a bottle of 
white wine, a chicken @ da broche, a 
loaf of bread, pommes au beurre, an 
omelette aux confitures, a Neufchatel 
cheese, and some café voir, All of it 
perfeet, all of it Art. 

But let us imagine a stop, under 
similar conditions, ina small American 
town; in Towa, Maine, Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, wherever you 
will. What manner of meal would 
be put before us? ‘The mere posing of 
the question superinduces in us the 
most acute symptoms of hyperacidity. 

And things culinary can hardly be 
said to be improving with us, They 
seem, rather, to be growing worse. 
Delmonicos, the greatest gastronomic 
family in American history, found the 
interest in cooking so negligible here 
that their institution first languished 
and then vanished utterly from view. 
Louis Sherry, who died in June of 
this year, had given up the unequal 
struggle years Fresh horrors 
threaten us on all The bar- 
barians are at our gates, Not content 
with having made us a nation of 
fried food addicts, 
drinkers, gum-chewers, and ketchup 
eaters, they now menace us with the 
automat, the sandwich and the 
unspeakable quick lunch, 

Or consider the present debasement 
of a smart dinner-party in New York: 
No flowers on the table. Most of the 
guests thirty minutes late. Two cock- 
tails for everybody. (How can one 
truly appraise the flavour of good 
food after two cocktails, particularly 
the cocktails which we meet with 


ago, 


sides. 


ice-crea m-soda 


Spa 


today?) Then a soup, plenty of 
champagne, a meat that has been kept 
on the edge of the stove for thirty 
minutes, two vegetables, and a bottle 
of Scotch. (A carafe of it would bor- 
der more nearly on the realm of 
aesthetics.) Note, too, that the host 
is wholly unaware of what dishes are 
to be put before him. Cigarettes, of 
course, smoked with the meat. The 
women eating a little too little, the 
men drinking a little too much. No 
man ina tail-coat. Everybody hurry- 
ing his food. Everybody drinking and 
swallowing, nobody sipping or tasting. 
Forty-five minutes or so for the entire 
dinner; and, of course, no port and no 
Then the scramble for the 
theatre or the bridge-tables, 

How, in such a milieu, can we look 
for a really discriminating taste in art? 

And our attitude toward the func- 
tion of eating remains a particularly 
ungrateful one in view of the fact that 
we have contributed so many majestic 
delicacies to the dinner-tables of the 
world. Is there, outside of France or 
England, a nation that can match our 
offerings? Let us list them, in the 
order of their glory. 

1. The canvas-back duck, which 
sold, in my early days, for $4.50 a 
pair in New York. This is certainly 
our most impeccable offering to the 
gourmets of the world and one which 
the famed Josef (chef to W. K. Van- 
derbilt in the early ’nineties and, later, 
the proprietor of the celebrated Café 
Marivaux inParis) declared the great- 
est delicacy known to the inhabited 
world. (The canvas-backs, as ducks, 
are infinitely more aristocratic, of 
course, than the shoddy, middle-class 
ducks of Rouen, which Frederic Délair, 
for so many years pressed in his silver 
press and served to trusting Americans 
at the Tour a’ Argent, his little restau- 
rant in Paris. ) 

2. The diamond-back terrapin ($3 
apiece in my youth; now $10) cooked, 
as Ward McAllister always insisted 
they sould be cooked, not in the Balti- 
more style, as a sort of black Madeira 
stew, but in the manner of the Phila- 
delphians, with the yolk of an egg and 
plenty of fresh butter and cream. 
(Note: The small turtle eggs which 
are served with this concoction should 
be those of a real terrapin and not—is 
is the custom in our best hotels and 
restaurants—those of an ordinary, or 
bourgeois turtle. ) 

3. Shad—and shad-roe: preferably 
from the Connecticut River (the meat 
of the James River shad being too 
soft in texture) and taken in March, 
while the water is still excessively cold. 

4. Soft-shell crabs—adolescent and 
undersized; netted as early as April. 

Then, in the order of their majesty, 
let us point to our oyster-crabs, soft 
clams, scallops (in Paderewski’s opin- 
ion the greatest of our American deli- 
cacies), yellow corn, pineapples, smelts, 
grapefruit, alligator-pers,sweet pota- 
toes and bananas. 

A word of praise may also here be 
said for those unremembered heroes 
who invented, for our delight, new and 
fitting combinations of food. Where 
lies the body, for instaneé, of that 
mute American who first married the 
pork to the bean? Where the genius 

(Continued on page 104) 
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The W orld’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 


the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 
Featured at 
The Commodore—New York 
The Belmont—New York 
The William Penn—Pittshurgh 


—and, of course, at 


jour own club 


A FORTMASON SPECIALTY 


Carol Boyer ia “A Night in Paris” 


fhe @atermount 


ride ONE this summer. The Bathers Bronco. Made of 
thick rubber; weight about 5 lbs; Easily inflated; ; Easy to ride; 
Makes new eine games and races possible; Propelled by 
the hands. Turned by feet and hands. 


The sensation of European resorts. Nor obtainable in America. 
Pri Icey $19.50 


BRITISH BOOTS INC 
EO & MASON, Ld. PICCADILLY * SON 


yl madison avenue 
9 NLEVV YroRK 
a pO OTN 
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FLANUL 
FRO 


Hats in Models for 


Town and Country 


Cream Biscuit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 
FIFTH AVENUE 


New York 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


PRINCIPAL CDV. Es 

SUNFAST HATS, INC. 

DANEBUWRY40C GON N. 
MAKERS5 


FLANUL FELTs introduced by 
Dy. LeiD A vs 


[Sole Manufactuy 


of Sunfast Colk 


Zee lon 

ey 954 Wi Street Win g 36 Pratt Street Rag 
- LUMMER® co. ——! 
“a : 6 ‘ 


7 East 35" Street 


Imported Georgian Crystal 


These sparkling crystal bowls on bases of Green or 
Amber color—invite the delicious anticipation of 
ones guests— 


Sixty Piece Glass Service 
$65. 


ALSO IN OPEN STOCK 
MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN. 


IMPORTERS OF 
MODERN AND A‘@l1QUE 
CHINA AND GLASS 


Near 5" Avenue 


New York 


yyuvvnvuy uunpegunnnapogeqoannaeap aan onegb ana ne ARANETA 


You can awaken in your hair a 
living radiance—just as a master 
hairdresser would—if you use his 
secret of natural lustre, a touch of 
henna in the shampoo. The secret is 
yours in the clear liquid of 
HENNAFOAM SHAMPOO, which 
contains just the right touch of 
henna to bring out all the richest 
natural lustre in every type of hair. 


If you cannot obtain Hennafoam Shampoo 
from your dealer, send sixty cents to Hennafoam 
Corporation, 51x West 42nd Street, New York 


UENNAFOAM 
SHAMPOQ, 


CTU UNELA DELLE ECOL COULTON OCC C OO ECOCC 


Moanr 


London 
CHAMINADE 


| erm 


Bath Soap « « $1.00 a cake 
Bath Crystals, $3° and up — Dusting Powder, $3.75 a box — 
Compressed Bath Tablets, $3.00 a box. Also perfumes, creams 
face powders and talc in this and other exquisite fragrances 


VANITY FAIR 


The Americans at Muirfield 


(Continued from page 68) 


well and he putted well, but his game 
was like a man with an excellent head 
and legs, but no stomach. His game 
had no middle. Playing as he does 
habitually on a short course, he did not 
even possess « brassey till a friend 
gave him one on the night before. 

Until he was so suddenly and sur- 
prisingly wiped out by young Mr. 
Jamieson, Mr, Bobby Jones was the 
magnet to the crowd. Wherever he 
goes he always will be so, because no 
game has so beautiful a sight to offer 
as Mr. Jones hitting a golf ball. His 
style is a wonder that reveals itself 
to all. It is as if a small child were 
to find, lying in the village street, a 
diamond as big as its head. The child 
would cry aloud in amazement and 
so does the least erudite of golfers on 
seeing Bobby Jones. His perfection 
of rhythm is a subject for a poet, not 
for any prose labourer. Mingle in the 
crowd, and the game has barely begun 
when you hear some one exclaim, 
“This fellow has the best swing I 
ever saw in my life.” I suppose that, 
for him, Mr. Jones did not play, ex- 
cept in one match, particularly well, 
but he always played well enough to 
win comfortably and he is just as fas- 
cinating to look at, whether he hits 
or misses. He rose to quite dazzling 
heights in one match, namely against 
our then champion, Mr. Harris. I 
suppose Mr, Harris did not play 
very well, but really the question 
hardly seems to arise. In fact he played 
three holes badly and nine holes quite 
respectably well, and at the end of 
these twelve holes he was beaten. 
Never before has a reigning champion 
been beaten by 8 and 6. 

And then, next morning, down he 
went by four and three before Mr. 
Jamieson who, save for Glasgow com- 
petitions, was undergoing his baptism 


of fire. It was a thousand pities that 
Mr. Jones had put too much trust in 
the Scottish climate, thrown the 
blankets off his bed the night before 
and so awakened with a crick in his 
neck, This made it painful for him 
to swing his club at the first few holes. 
So he began with two wild hooks 
which meant two holes gone and those 
two would not come back because 
Mr. Jamieson entirely declined to let 
them. I have heard it said, with how 
much truth I know not, that Mr. Jam- 
ieson’s one ambition, the thing he had 
prayed for ever since he decided to 
enter for this championship, was to 
meet the great Bobby. If so, then the 
Day, in capital letters—of which he 
had dreamed, certainly—found him 
ready. He played extraordinarily well 
and extraordinarily coolly. 

Of the youngest American players, 
Mr. Watts Gunn played exceedingly 
well till he ran into a tornado of threes 
and fouss and had to give in to Mr. 
Brownlow. I think however, that the 
greatest impression was made by Mr. 
Mackenzie, who disappeared in the 
second round. He surely must be a 
champion before many years have 
gone. 

Mr. Von Elm, another newcomer 
and a very fine player, suffered from 
the same ailment. And, without mak- 
ing too many excuses, some of our best 
players were horribly attacked by 
this same bacillus of “nerves”. Mr. 
Tolley who had been playing very 
well beforehand, was almost farcically 
erratic in his first round and was 
easily beaten. Mr. Wethered was far 
too often in the rough and even Sir 
Ernest Holderness, whom we have al- 
ways regarded as a model of trust- 
worthiness and accuracy, had a day 
on which he topped and sliced as do 
players of very common clay. 


The Decay of Gastronomy in Americ: 


(Continued from page 102) 


who guessed that the heart of lettuce 
so incontinently yearned for the 
tomato? Name, if you can, the early 
citizen of Boston who suspected that 
between codfish and brown-bread there 


raged a mysterious, almost illicit 
amour? Where are they now, those 
dim and distant inventors of old? 


Like the snows of yesterday, the wind 
has blown them all away. 

But, with all respect to the material 
offerings of America, it still remains 
true that the best constituents of a 
connoisseur’s dinner are the products of 
France, though a good word must be 
said for England, with its beef and 
mutton; for Italy (the land of maci- 
roni, fagliatelli ices and Lucca olive 
oil) ; for Russia, with its caviar from 
Astrakhan on the Volga; for the beers 
and sausages of Germany; for Turkey 
and its saffron-flavoured pilaff; for 
Java and its coffee. But, after praising 
all these dishes, we will not find, in 
any part of the world, a dinner quite 
comparable to that prepared for the 
average bourgeois family in France. 

But enough has probably been said. 

All that remains to be re-stated, with 
a mounting emphasis, is that one of 


our, needs in this country—if we are 
ever: to progress aesthetically as a 
nation—is a discriminating public con- 
sciousness with respect to food. ‘Phe 
matter is an urgent one. Something 
must be done about it. Chefs should 


perhaps be treated with greater re-’ 


spect; their increased; their 
social position improved. A good male 
cook might be admitted to the Cabinet; 
a dozen women cooks to the Hall of 
Fame. Congress might design medals 
for them. 

Mr. Coolidge might even write a 


Message, 


wages 


DITOR’S NOTE:>—A_ hundred 

years ago, precisely, there died in 
France the greatest of known author- 
ities on cooking and gastronomy. His 
name was Jean Anthelme Brillat- 
Savarin, and he was the author of 
Physiologie du Gott, a work now 
known, the world over, as the pleas- 
antest literary adventure in the field 
of gastronomy. In a month or two 
the first American edition of this mas- 
terpiece (in English) will be published 
in New York by Boni and Liveright. 
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"Tuey put sand on rail- 
road tracks to stop trains. 


Why slow-up your drives 


GIFTS | 
Sori Wer 


\ 


é) 
Who alah a 
FOR THAT perfect “balance” of fine Turkish eee 


and American tobaccos, that extra delicacy of Coan 
GED COLLAR 


taste and aroma which are Fatima’s and Fatima’s oes what collar holders and collar pins do 


“te Holy ft collars 
form The bi yar “ving underneath a 
neckband, acts as a support, Keepin 
} collar out in cha e, anil do erfere 
ith set of cravat, This new “inve sntion el! i- 


alone—who wouldn’t pay a few cents more? 
rs 


with sand from the tee inates pinching down of collar and forein 
box? ( — = PR Roca a Plain ad r ben sata Bee ie 

: 1/10 Green Gold 141K. $1.50. 1/20 Gold 
Foréfédahantta bn sndMican 10K. tb ‘1/60 Gold LOK. 50c. Ged- 
ye hit fi balrdm Solid Gold 14K. Red or Green and 18K 


Ged Solid Gold Jewelry is not mace 
under 14 K. 


ihe 


zp : 


Ged Collar Pin. Set evenly on collat 


ed English Clo > Fitting Collar Vi 
Wither Model 1/10 G orale 1% or 1% 
in. $1.00, 2 in. $1.25. 2d-Whi Metal 
all sizes, 50 
1/20 Gold 10K, 1% or 1% in. 50 
in, T5e 


Ask for Reddy Tees 
by name. Play the 


Just stick itin yellow or the red. 
the tur Both winners, both 
‘f and *‘Reddy.’? One : : 
s-h-o0-o-t Picce candischibe ee rage aon = : Pri oi id 
birch from tip to 0 Gol A. dol { a Ol 
e a a $1.00; 1/60 Gold 101 50c. ; 2d-White 
cup. What a whale of a difference just a few cents make Sratelinte: foe tea u 
Ged Quality Marked Jewelry 
25¢ FOR A BOX OF 18 Featured by dealers particular as to quality. 
If not at shops you patronize, write us 
The Nieblo Manufacturing Co., Inc. Tllustrated folders of Ged Gifts 
for Men mailed on request. 


38 East 23rd Street, New York Licgcetr & Myers To 


Ged Mfg. Co., Two Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


PM 
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AFTER SMOKING 


A feather touch 
on the brow, 
gentlemen, yet it 
holds fast in a stiff 
breeze. That’sthe 
Knox “Comfit”” 
—the best look- 
ing and most 


comfortablestraw 
hat of the season. ~~ MART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN 
$6 to $10. SN A Treat for the Feet 


Squibb’s 
Dental 
Cream 


Soothes irritated 
gums 


: > \ In many styles and colors 
Other straws $5 and more. tg <> 


* 

The shape of your head won't 
worry the Compt”, It will 
rest comfortably and be per- 
fectly at ease from the first 


Sweetens breath 
Prevents acid 
decay 


‘A r x ; ; Ask your dealer or 
day you wear it till the season : send for catalog 


wanes. ABBOTT SHOE CO. 


North Reading, Mass. Keeps teeth and 
gums clean and 


healthy 


DENTAL CREAM 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


The wise motorist in- 
sists On SIMONIZ for 
DUCO and LACQUER fin- 
ishes because SIMONIZ 
is the proven way to 
keep every car looking 
new and beautiful. 


SIMONIZ is in a class by 
itself—it is more than 
a polish—it keeps beau- 
tiful cars beautiful. 
SIMONIZING instantly 
removes tarnish, traffic 
Stains and the grime of 
travel—sIMONIZ gives a 
brilliant and lasting 
luster to all fine finishes 


—it’s the “Secret of 
Motor Car Beauty.” 


ALWAYS 


SIMONIZ 


A NEW CAR 


VANITY FAIR 


What Is the Matter with My Golf Game? Play the 


(Continued from page 67) 


just as pre-eminence at billiards smacks 
of a youth spent in pool-rooms. 
But to be a graceful and accom- 
plished social golfer, to speak the 
language well, to dress the part and to 
have proper club habits, these form a 
goal to which we all 
These details are parts of the new 


may aspire. 
game, ‘They are in no way dependent 
on strength of sinew or sureness of 
swat, In fact many of the best techni- 
cal golfers are hopeless in these really 
important departments, 

There is, for instance, Higgins, at 
my home club, Higgins is a demon 
driver and always in the low eighties, 
but his appearance! Dear me, the man 
He wears dark clothes, 
or even worse, a black . . 


is a disgrace, 
akhaki . . 
shirt, blue serge trousers, brown sneak- 
ers and an unspeakable felt hat, He 
used to play in a derby but the Greens 
Comiittee destroyed it and told him 
that he was enough of a blot on the 
landscape as he was. Higgins only 
grinned, He thinks he looks like Jim 
Barnes, 

Another detail of dressing the part 
in golf is the matter of accessories, 
\n example of perfection in this re- 
gard is Roy Tweedie, the best loved 
golfer in our club, and one of the 
worst golfers, He has a handicap of 
34, which might as well be a hundred, 
as he has to pick up his ball on most 
of the \s he said to me the 
other day, “Wherever T play immedi- 


holes, 


1, Jane Taylor. 


2. Copper and zine. 


6. The Amazon. 


9, Genesis. 


13. Jacques in As You Like It. 


which is presupposed, 


15. Heligoland, 


18, Alexander Hamilton, 
19. Trilby, 


20. Rome, 


THE BACK OF THE BOOK 


(Being answers to the annoying questions ou Page 50) 


3. “How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood”. 
4. Albert, King of the Belgians. 


5. The cast-off mother of Abrahain’s son Ishmael. 


. The Charge of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 


8. Chu Chin Chow at His Majesty’s Theatre in London. 


10, Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald, 
11, A mammal equipped with a pouch for carrying its young, 


12, The day before Ash Wednesday. 
14. In France, it is the guilt, not the innocence, of the accused 
16. Named for Captain Boycott, the English land agent against 


whom this retaliatory measure was instituted by his Lrish victims, 


17. Immolation of the widow on the husband’s funeral pyre. 


ately becomes ground under repair.” 
So much for his golf. But as a dresser 
he is a human birdie His sweaters, 
caps, plus fours and stockings are sym- 
phonies. He looks as if he had been 
done by a lady decorator, and he 
bristles with the smartest accessories, 
ball-cleaners, — patent- 
tees, cigarette cases, lighters, flasks 

. Higgins, the sartorial apache, 


wrist-scorers, 


in trying to correct Tweedie’s form 
the other day, told him that he had 
too much hip movement. “It isn’t the 
movement of the hips that counts,” 
said Roy Tweedie, “it’s what you have 
on them.” 

And so I have tried, of late, to pat- 
tern myself after such men as Tweedie 
and Allison, miracles of suavity, good 
nature and sartorial elegance, and let 
my game go hang. And when I hear 
Higgins and Latham, and some of the 
real cracks cursing in the locker room 


and saying, “What was the matter with 


»» 


my game today? I laugh and think, 
“Poor they 
learned that the real joys of golf are 
its atmosphere and its amenities, things 
that grow richer and more charming 
with the passing years. Cherish these 
and your game, so called, will be 


wretches, have never 


greater, grander, bigger and_ better 
with each successive season. Neglect 
them and you will be one of the most 
miserable as well as one of the most 
boring creatures in the world, the man 
who thinks the Game is only Golf.” 


SILVER 
KING 


OU may be hooking, 

you may be slicing, 
your putting may be as 
erratic as a left-handed 
earthquake, but if you are 
playing a Silver King you 
can be dead certain it 
isn’t the fault of the ball. 


Most golfers find they get 
15 to 25 yards farther 
when they play this best 
of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


PHILADELPHIA 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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$2 Invested in Vogue will save you $200 
a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 
The gown you buy and never wear is the really 


Gloves, 


being exactly what you want, are the ones that cost 


expensive gown. boots, hats, that miss 


more than you can afford. 


Vogue suggests that ‘before you spend a single 
penny on your season's outfit, before you even plan 
your wardrobe, you consult these numbers, fore- 


casling 


accurately and authoritatively—the forth- 
coming season’s mode. 


LO NUMBERS OF VOGUE 
WILL RECEIVE FOR 82 : 


THESE ARE THE 
THAT YOU 
C11 if you mail the coupon now) 


Autumn Fabrics & Original Vogue Designs September 1 
(extra complimentary copy 
The very newest fabrics of the most celebrated manufacturers, and 


working designs for autumn and winter wardrobes. 


Autumn Forecast 

& Millinery September 15 
\ budget of momentous tidings from chosen by Vogue's experienced shop 
Paris, and Vogue's own estimate of pers. For every age and fancy, taste 
fashion tendencies. <A critical selec- and purse. 

tion of the new Paris hats. 


Christmas Gifts December 1 


Several hundred gifts, all carefully 


2 : Holiday 

Early Paris ; aN = 
& Number December 15 = 

Openings October 1 ; ees = 

Holiday furs and fashions and_ fri 

volities and gifts; the 

sparkle of Yuletide. 


The first models from the openings— 
the earliest word on silhouettes and 
fabrics and colours as used by the 
great houses. 


colour and 


Midwinter Travel January 1 


Southern beaches, winter sports, foreign 


Paris Fashions October 15 


This offer open only to 
new subscribers 


iniiiiiiicciiAoaKGAnAAnNANKcnNAnnoNnNNRO svn nia Ci 


The models worn by the best-dressed 
women in Paris—and that will be worn 
by the best-dressed New York women 
as soon as they are out of customs. 


New York Winter 
Fashions November lL 


The actual gowns, hats, coats, shoes 
and accessories that are to be had in 
the New York shops and dressmaking 
houses. Society in its smartest season. 


Vanity Number November 15 
Coiffures, complexions, accessories. The 


tremendous trifles that turn mere 
correctness into chic, 


If you take advantage of this special offer, now, 


holidays. 


Southern 
Fashions January 15 


The wardrobe of the southern season; 
clothes delightful for the north. 


Spring Fabrics & 
Original Vogue 

;. ~ 
Designs February 1 
The foundation for your spring ward- 
robe—fabrics, working plans, Cin 
derella’s own number, where brains 
(and Vogue) outwit mere millions. 


you 


will have Vogue at hand throughout the autumn, winter 
and spring buying seasons. To guide you in every pur- 


chase. 


To save you from clothes-mistakes. 
your personal consultant in individual problems. 


To act as 
Isn’t 


this worth $2—the price of a hit of neck-wear, a theatre 


ticket, a luncheon? 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! 


HA 


1BBBeRHRBEHREHREHBEHEBRBEHeeReHeeeeee eee eae ee eee eee ee ee ee eee ee BB eB 
a 
m Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 
A a O Enclosed find $2.00, for which send me e TE N issues of Vogue beginning with 
Bought singly at 35 cents a copy, these an et or ee ee titan Reps & 
° ld $3 85 Y cet Original Vogue Designs Number without extre 1 charge. making ELEVEN in all. 
issues wou cost you = a, ou can ge | O Enclosed find $5, for which send me year’s subscription (24 issues) of Vogue, 
. . . ° 
these issues for $2.00—if you will sign and . 
, P| NSIT Gy arp cinta to ara eee Sais a RT NI Ra Os erin tach Sachin a wa Dcwiaty eyes a a 
mail the coupon today. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Fisher prestige is today expanding more 
solidly and mote rapidly than ever before. 
The leadership which is indicated by 
the emblem—Body by Fisher—is finding 
this year a recognition and a preference 
among closed car buyers which is far 
above previous heights 


FISHER BODIES 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN, 


A distinctive Sedan 
for five passengers 
of Dietrich design 
with two “occasion- 
al” seats which com- 
pletely disappear 
when not in use. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 


TWATER KE 


set tllostrated is 
the Atwater Kent Model 70,885 
(including battery cable), 
The radin speakeris Model H, Ser. 
rher Best of the 
indin Canadets 


Oka 


zy, 
“LhC ALL — and C LOQOSC whatever YOu. 


/ 


Ae. AS YOU scan newspaper 
headlines and select what you want 
to read, so with this ONE DIAL 
Receiver, you sample the radio 
programs and select what you want 
to hear. 

In a few seconds you can cover 
all that’s on the air within range 
and then you can settle down to the 
one you prefer. 

Think of it! 


No jugeling—no 
hunting 


] : , A 
no delay, merely turn 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, A. Atwater Kent, President, 4742 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


like best 


ONE DIAL with the finger tips of one 
hand, and listen. Whatever is on the 
air and within range the ONE DIAL 
summons instantly —you,can’t 
miss! 

Quick, sure and reliable in opera- 
tion, powerful in performance, 
charming in appearance, compact 
in size, sensible. in price. That’s 
Atwater Kent Radio with ONEDIAL. 

Any Atwater Kent dealer will let 
you try it with an Atwater Kent 


ee the headlines 


Radio Speaker. And you'll be glad 
. } ‘ 
you asked him fo, 


| 
Every Sunday Evening 
"The Atwater Kent Radio Artists bring you their 
summer program at g:15 Eastern Daylight 


Time, 8:15 'Central Daylight Time, through: 
wear . . New York weeo. Mp/s.-St.Pau/ 
WEEL. 9 a 4 Boston wen, . .>. Chicago 
wsal. . . Cincinnati wor... . Buffalo 
weap . Washington wwy.... Detroit 


, re sie oF} si a , ¥ % at Pe » }. 
Write for illustrated booklet telling the 


comple te story of Ateeater Kent Radio 
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ae WHEN charming homes 
4 choose reproducing pianos 
the choice narrows to three! 


HEN a woman fares forth for a 


frock—or a man goes in quest of a 


motor—their paths are long and their steps 


are many. But when you decide to seek 


out the instrument that brings a life-time 


of music, your list is just three recitals long. 


For there are three important reprod ucing 


actions. And of these, the Welte-Mignon 


alone unites the perfected reproducing de- 


vice with the piano perfected to play for it. 


What this means to music lovers, Europe 


knows, and America is learning fast. 


But let us not press our case! Put us 


last on your shopping list—hear the other 


two first. Then let the Welte-Mignon sing 


its Own story at our studios. And when 


you have heard all three, perhaps you, too, 


4 Ue 
| he Coy octed 


in the Welte-huilt — 
Vo GNON (Welte Piano. 


will want to call the Welte-Mignon yours. 
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Fifth Avenue at 53rd Street, NEW YORK + Walnut at 17th Street, PHILADELPHIA + Swnrise Avenue, PALM BEACH 
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TIFEANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


DIAMOND RINGS 


SQUARE, ROUND, MARQUISE AND PEAR-SHAPED DIAMONDS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YorK 
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The Final Perfection of Ridi 


In the Imperial “80” Chrysler engineers have given own- 
ers something more than ordinary roadability. They 
sought for stability and steadiness under all conditions 
and speeds and over the most difficult roadways. 


For they knew that the public wanted easement of all 
tiding disturbances—elimination of road shocks, jolt- 
ing and sidesway heretofore considered inevitable even 
in the costliest of cars. 


This they accomplished by revolutionary principles of 
shock absorption—special Chrysler-designed spring 
mounting—long, almost flat springs parallel to the 
wheels to prevent sidesway—spring ends anchored in 
specially molded blocks of live rubber, and these in 
turn securely held under compression in malleable 


a 
eo 


n g Easement 


brackets at the frame ends. These live rubber blocks 
effectively insulate these springs from the frame and 
absorb all road shocks and road sounds. They also 
eliminate annoying squeaks and rattles and do away 
with the need of lubrication. 


Thus Chrysler engineers have met public demand in 
furnishing unusual riding qualities and countless other 
features in a car as fine as money can build. 


We are eager that you ride in a Chrysler Imperial “80”. 
Frankly, the results will 4maze you. For you will experi- 
ence a new conception of riding luxury—unsurpassed 
speed ability even to 80 miles and more an hour plus a 
balanced buoyancy of motion beyond comparison or 
precedent. 


Eight superb body styles at new low prices, $2495 to $3505 f. 0. b. Detroit 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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The KENT 


A trim, smartly tailored cap for autumn wear 
of vs tweed as shown at left $4.00. Also made™ 
in fine flannels, cheviots, and linen. MERTON 

knickers to match the cap, any length —$15.00, 


MM 


Club and sportsmen of London are favoring the sport cap more than ever. The style tendency is inclining strongly toward this 
comfortable and jaunty headwear. Merton Caps and Knickers have won the unqualified endorsement of American sportsmen 
because they combine correct style with fine tailoring and comfort. Tailored from selected tweeds, cheviots and linens, they 
afford the correct ensemble for every sports occasion. At your dealer or if he cannot supply you, write us. The new Merton 


autumn style booklet of caps and knickers mailed on request. Charles S. Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


CAPS and 
KNICKERS 
“to MATCH 
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SAK'S ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


ALAN Mc AFEE L®? 


Men's English Footwear 


By che PREMIER BOOTMAKER 
of LONDON 


i Presented in New York Exclusively 
By -Saks-CAlFTH eAVENUE 


For many years, Mr. McAtee’s exclusive shop has been the 
mecca for the best dressed men of the world. Among 
these have been many Americans who have had to 
go abroad for the finest in custom footwear. 
Now these men find the same wide selection 
of McAfee shoes at Saks-Fifth Avenue, for 
we present a complete range of styles tor 
dress, street or Sports wear——every pair 
bench made under Mr. McAfee’s 
Pc loa ssiInperyislon. 


18.00 to 25.00 


MEN’S FOOTWEAR—SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR 
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Effervescent Bath Tab- 
lets—the newest perfume 
for the bath, in Houbi- 
gant odeurs—$1.75. 
Houbigant Soap —rich 
with delectable fragrance 
UX 


HoubigantDusting Pow- 
der, for use following the 
bath, in large box with 
flat puff— $1.50. Talc, 
pure, fine and light, also 
exquisitely perfumed 


bees 


OW do they attain the appearance of 
cool fragrance, everywhere, always— 
those charming people one admires as much 
forwhat they are as eee they say and.do? 


Perhaps it is the resulc of a faithful ritual 
—the giving of daily care and thought to 
trim immaculacy .... . for serene smart- 
ness comes with the knowledge that one’s 
bath and dressing table accessories are of 
the finest—that they have been created by 
Houbigant. 


And it is more than good taste that dic- 
tates the choice of Houbigant toiletries— 
it is also assurance of the excellent quality 
that brought success to Jean Houbigant, 
boy Jeena IGS. 


It is a pleasant pursuit—that of winning 
personal beauty—when the means to this 
end are the toiletries of Houbigant. 


You will enjoy reading the booklet, “Things Perfumes 
Whisper,” and using sachets perfumed with five Houbigant 
odeurs—we will send them upon receipt of your address. 
Houbigant, Inc. 539 West 45th Street, New York. 


OUBICAN 


PARIS 


NtW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND —- MONTREAL 
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WOW ano flack 


HE rise of the brown shoe is phenom- 

enal; its success established. The return 
of black, long expected, has come with a 
rush. The woman who isn’t supplied with 
shoes of both brown and black will have 
to acknowledge herself uninterested in 
clothes. 


With tweeds, coats trimmed with brown 
fur, afternoon dresses in brown, red, red- 
brown or green— brown shoes. With blue, 
with black broadcloth and silver fox, with 
black afternoon frocks—black shoes. 


(Nici kid. ANNOUNCES 
the new shoe shades: 


Vict RosETTE—a delicately lovely rose 
brown, ideal for the afternoon shoe to be 
worn with the lighter browns and reds. 


Vict CINNA—slightly darker than Rosette. 
Vict PoLo—a warm golden brown. 


TA Vict Cocuin—a darker tone in the same 
/ il rich brown scale. 
a SS 
Vict WALNUT—a deep true brown, the best 


possible tone to combine with Chanel red 
and the darker brown furs. 


Look for the Vici Lucky Horseshoe 

stamped inside your shoes. An as- 
surance of colour, quality —and MADE ONLY BY 

your own smart taste, ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Vict BLACK (mat or glacé finish) —the solu- 
tion of the black shoe problem, alone or 
touched with contrast in colour or leather. 


1 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling ES on LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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“THE SCHOBLE FEATURE” 


“Styled by ScHosie” means complete hat 
satisfaction to the well-groomed man who 
takes a pardonable pride in his personal 

Seven to forty appearance. Most fine hatters every- 
dollars where sell Schoble Hats. 


SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 
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FAILLE 


A staccato design that material. The keynote 


has its origin in rep- style. 
x woe peast f . 
tilian markings. The e+: auecnse smaaeee"ag The cloth is faille 
: SRenaaecee-— ae~- a 
play of lively colors. Per ites Li Liao 1 1 re de suede. 


staseesen cones nesses 


Pliant aristocratie It is hand tailored, 


wa - GRO82P°"“ Ba wmes. - 


SO ded eR ese eee: 


\\ 
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CHENEY BROTHERS 181 MADISON AVENUE, AT S4tna°STREET “SNEW YORK CITY 
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They are most welcome among, Ihe 
right sorl o people—everywhere 


KE 


moor DEAR eR el 2 
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STUDENTS OF 


HERE was a confusion of girlish voices, shrill greetings 
Ihe enthusiastic embraces as the girls met in Marie’s 
room on their return from the summer holidays. 

“Marie, Darling,” called Jane, “aren’t you glad to see 
us? You’ve been whispering to Peggy and haven’t paid 
us a mite of attention.” 

Marie swung around, still holding the dainty pump she 
had lifted from her bag. 


“You wouldn't be interested, angel,” she said. 


Most effective is the rep- 
tile saddle on this patent 
leather model, 


“edemode 


Shoes for Women 


FASHION 


“You have a foot like Trilby and it needs no flattering.” 

“Yes,” added Peggy, “Marie has discovered a pump 
which simply makes one’s foot look as though it should 
rest on a velvet cushion in a jeweler’s window and you’ve 
no idea what that means to us!” 

“Why, it’s a Pedemode!” exclaimed Jane as she glanced 
at it. “I’ve been wearing them ever since you’ve known 
me—my foot’s no more Trilby-like than yours until it 
slips itself inside a Pedemode!”’ 


Grace of line and re- 
straint of contrast dis- 
tingnish this smart pump. 


Clhe Tedemode Shops 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co, 

Memphis 1 Goldsmith & Sons Co, NEW YORK 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. 

Newark L. Bamberger & Co. CHICAGO 
New York L. Livingston ; 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co, BOSTON 
Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co, Creer 
Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co, 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


INC., 


Portland, Ore. 
Richmond 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 


Knight Shoe Co. 
Seymour Sycle 

Walker Bros. D-G Co. 
City of Paris D-G Co. 


$70 FIFTH AVE, 


76 E. MADISON ST. 


360 BOYLSTON ST. Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
2 ‘ St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
Vy o8 EUCLID AVE. Toledo Lauber’s 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


OSTON IANS 
Shoes for Men 


[post 


\ 


RZ 


The °*1 


OU will notice it as soon as you 

see Bostonians in the window— 
a difference. Do we mean the smartt- 
ness of Bostonian style? Yes—and 
something still more than that. 


Just this. Their individuality —that 
quality: which isn’t lost in the 
crowd, which makes your feet 
well dressed. 


‘7 t0 lO 


the pair 


Try them on. Again, what a differ- 
ence. They might be tailored just 
for you. Comfort — quite ahi 
anything you have known. 


If you have an eye 
jor style look for 
this sign. You will 
see it on the win- 
dows of Bostonian 
Dealers. 


Probably that is why over a million 
men ate wearing them. There is a 
valuable difference in Bostonians. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY 
Whitman, Mass. 


e 


What will be worn this Fall? The Bostonians Style Booklet gives the 
answer and the name of the nearest Bostonian Dealer. W rite for yours. 
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. ——— FS Have Youa Complete Shoe Wardrobe? 


Every well-dressed man needs 
at least five pairs of shoes 


RUE, the well-dressed man 
can wear but one pair of 
shoes at a time, but you 


will find in his wardrobe the 
proper shoes for every occasion. 
From this assortment he chooses 
his shoes with the same care he 
gives to cravats or hats. For a 
becoming hat and a smart pair of 
well-polished shoes are the two 
outstanding features of the well- 
dressed man’s attire. The public 
passes an approving judgment on 
these two points of dress. 


There is no one single factor that 
contributes more to the appear- 
ance of a well-shod foot than fit, 
—for fitting the foot is the basis 
of style. The slender foot can 
never look well in the broad-toe 
type of shoe, and vice versa. And, 
moreover, a shoe which does not 
fit the foot will neither hold its 
shape nor its smart appearance. 
Style in footwear is an arbitrary 
matter only in so far as the foot of 
the individual dictates what it 
should wear. 


ASTE, comfort, and real 

economy demand that the 
well-dressed man have at least 
five pairs of shoes. Obviously no 
man would wear the same shoes 
with his dinner suit that he had 
worn at golf or business. Good 
taste has dictated the correct 
shoes for sport, business and 
formal wear. A brief attention to 
these details will repay the man 
who would be carefully and cor- 
rectly dressed. 


Comfort and economy, too, can 
only be realized by having several 
changes. It is as good for the 
shoes as for the feet to give them 
a rest. To tree shoes properly is 
to increase their wear and pre- 
serve their smart lines. No pair 
of shoes should be worn day after 
day. For to change one’s shoes 


frequently is to give greater com- 
fort to the feet. And it is sur- 
prising how much longer five 
pairs of shoes will last if they are 
alternated in the wearing,—and 
how much more comfort they 
will give the feet. 


VERY man goes to business, 

indulges in some form of 
sport, goes out in the evening. In 
his wardrobe you will find blue, 
gray or brown sack suits for 
business, sport clothes and a 
dinner suit or full evening dress. 
Each suit requires the proper 
shoes. With the blue and gray 
suit the well-dressed man _ in- 
variably wears black oxfords. 
With the brown suit for Fall, tan 
oxfords should be worn. 


Formal attire for evening calls 
for patent leather dress shoes, 
whether it be with the dinner suit 
or the more formal evening dress. 
For sport, be it tennis or golf, 
sport shoes of the right sort are 
a requisite part of correct dress. 
When the fall and winter, with 
their cold and blustery days, 
make walking a sloppy business 
underfoot, the man who eschews 
rubbers feels the need of a stout 
pair of heavy brogues to protect 
his feet. So that no matter how 
simply a man lives, he has need 
of at least these five pairs of 
shoes, if he would be really well- 
dressed. 


Good taste, comfort and economy 
—these offer three sound reasons 
for a complete shoe wardrobe. 
This does not seem so large an 
order when it is carefully analyz- 
ed. True, many men will say that 
they cannot afford to buy five 
pairs of shoes at once, but if the 
goal is born in mind and a new 
pair added from time to time, it 
will prove a true economy in 
the long run. 


The correct shoes for falland 
winter wear. Tan and black 
oxfords, sport shoes and pat- 
ent leather dress shoes. 


Bostonians for every occasion. 


; 
; 
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IDSUMMER finds _ this coat, its comfort is as acceptable in 
Roberts-Wicks double- hot weather as its cut and tailoring 


breasted dinner jacket much in are in good taste at all times. 


favor. {| Worn without a waist- Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS “WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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Why Johnston’s is really a triumph in taste 


—more than merely fine candy 


THIS is more than just fine candy—it is 
an epicurean revel of the palate! 

@Take, for example, Johnston’s Choice Box, 
which contains dainties of rare goodness that 
kings could not command a century ago. 
Yet today you buy it with foreknowledge 
of its uniformly high quality —at better 


stores, every where. 


@ Consider the Choice Box, if you will, 
Twenty-two different delights, all in one 
package . . . yet no two kinds alike! 

@ To make this box the assortment that it 
is supreme— the world has been searched 


for rare and delightful tidbits ... 


DELICACIES from the east come 
to Levantine seaports on the backs of 


patient camels. From India come rare 


NEw YOR K CHICcaG © 


spices, and flavourings . . . and from Jamaica. 


@] From Greece come ships laden with almonds— 


from the Amazon, brazil-nuts. From the Guianas, 


of buccaneer fame, come guavas, and the beans 
that make the satiny chocolate coatings of endur- 


ing Johnston fame. 


@ Coconuts from the South Seas... Pineapples 


from Hawaii... Cherries from Spain ... all in 


one glorious package! 


FROM the heart of the greatest dairy country 
come our creams, our butters and our milks, 
Great herds whose entire output, thrice inspected, 
is required for Johnston's. 

@ In the great Johnston factories, each floor 
lighted on four sides by wholesome country 
sunshine... where even the very air is washed 


... hundreds of skilled candy:makers work. 


CHOCOLATES 


MILWAUKEB . 


MINNEAPOLIS . 


q In their spotless white clothing, under ideal 
conditions, they combine scientific accuracy of 
manufacture with sympathetic understanding, 
and the most scrupulous cleanliness. 


@ Father and son work side by side, often . . . 
men who learned their craft from father and son 
before them, Men whose lives have been devoted 
to the finest candies . . . whose instincts, whose 
pride in their work, uphold our prestige better 


than any rules we make. 


WHEN you give Johnston’s to one whom you 
would compliment, you give what we strive con- 
stantly to make the finest candy obtainable. 


... Candy wherein are combined the choice of 
Nature’s products, the facilities of successful 


manufacturers, the skill and knowledge of a 


house which for 75 years, has catered only to 


the discriminating taste. 


You will find a special agency for Johnston's 
Chocolates in one of the better class stores in 
your neighbourhood. The Choice Box, 20-Odd, 
Quintette, Peacock, ete., at $1.50 the pound— 
Chocolate Bugar and Treasure Box at $2 the pound 


OAKLAND 
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This new hat for Artumn comes in a luxurious lightweight 
felt and in all the approved colors for the new season, Buff, 
Jungle Green, Burgundy, Russet Brown, Black and Navy. $18 


NEW YORK 


Furr Avenue at 40th Street its assertions with — 
RoosevELT Hotet (Madison at 45th) 
161 BROADWAY (Singer Bldg.) 
W atpore-Astortia (34¢h St. at 5th Ave.) 
SAN FRANCISCO (51 Grant Avenue) th ¢ lab a / 0 ia KNOX. 
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ADLER: RGCHESTER. 
Clothes 


KNOWN EVERYWHERE AS ONE OF THE BEST OF THE FINE MAKES 


Not all well-dressed men wear Adler-Rochester Clothes, but 
all the men who do wear them are 
well-dressed! 


Loanpenanal gy priammnpesermmnnipeprmamcragermaname: -etces seater) 
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» () LEVY BROS & ADLER-ROCHESTER, Inc. - NEW YORK + ROCHESTER - LOS ANGELES y ce 
a Ve Sides AW 7 
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WD 
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Wy ADLER:ROCHESTER:-CLOTHES 
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The new Valve-in-Head Engine in 
the 1927 Buick is so quiet, so smooth, 
so vibrationless at all points on the 
speedometer, that it hardly seems to be 


in the same car with you. y 7 7 


_ PERIOD _ ,GRANDS 


___—eion.. 
cane a ane 


nthese newcreations by Wurlitzer Master Craftsmen is beauty 


1 richness of design as pleasing to theeye asthe marvelous Wurlitzer 
tone-quality is to the ear. The wide range of models, fifteen different 


& 


authentic periods in all, assures a choice whichwill completean artistic 


© 
yey 


ba 


‘mony in the home,regardless of what the decorative theme may be 


One of the most satisfying factorsin thepurchase ofa Wurlitzer Grand 

Pianois the knowledge that backof it is the prestige ofover200years 

leadership inthe Pres of tngpousical pe raments Wher one hears 
tchl 


> plano ibistrated hereis one of the new carvings after themanner 


oi the Spanish Renaissance.Great decorators who have seenit, pronounce 
ita masterpiece of this ancient art, giving particular note toits rich- 
ness of design.Before you purchase apiano, consider well the advantages 


of having inyour home the finest possible expr ssion of both artand music 


NEW BORN 
IW. 42nd Street 
BUFFALO 
4 Main Sty 


CINCINNATI 
121 Ey Fourth Street 
ST. LOUIS 
1036 Oltue Street 
CLEVEL AN SAN FRANCISCO 
10 iclid Aue 250 Stockton Street 
ae ae 0 
S, Wabash Au 


PHIL Ae ‘ ee ss 


LOS ANGELES 
S14 S. Broadway 

KANSAS CITY 
10LS Gra 


strut Street Grand Avenue 


Copyright 1926, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
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CSPPDODODDIP PIII OOK 


CAownavd Watches are 
| fr riced from 60. upward 
The price of the model 
iMfustrated in 14 Karat» 
Solid Gold Case is *100 


Pay a te 
ey 


UI 
ne 


RE 
EDDY KEK 9) 


"Nothing can ever reduce the cost of 
the infinite , personal care and skill that 
are needed to maintain the character 
and life-long precision of the Howard 
Watch. But the confidence the Howard 
gives its owner is a satisfaction well 


worth the investment. 
THE KB YESS Oo ONe WATCH CrACS TE CoO. 


Set Ak ELS ew BO ass 


Riverside, New Jersey 


She HOW AR D Watch 
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KREMENTZ CORRECT EVENING JEWELRY | 


Your boy should have two 


ACKED in his bag when he goes away should ry. <» How he will appreciate the certainty that 
be one set of Krementz Evening Jewelry for in this—the most vital accessory to evening dress 
full dress and one set for tuxedo.<y The recognized —he is beyond criticism! There is ample room for 
form is white mother-of-pearl for full dress; dark choice dictated by personal taste in the many pat- 
mother-of-pearl for tuxedo. Vest buttons must terns and designs all included in the phrase 
always match studs and links. ~ “Krementz Correct Evening Jew- 
Make these your personal gift to elry.”« Ask your dealer to show 
him so that on the happy occasions you some of these sets. Write for 
when he wears them, your thought- booklet with Correct Dress Chart. E 
fulness and affection will have as- KREMENTZ @7 CO. i 


4 he f t : 1 Established 1866 Gime Does Gell 
sured nim Of correct evening Jewel- Newark, New Jersey 


Studs and vest but- 
tons are fitted with 
the easily inserted, 
sure holding bodkin- 
clutch back. Each set 
inbeautifulblue 
leatherette gift case. 


BODKIN~ 
CLUTCH 
GOES IN LIKE 


Sy re 
Set No. 1738, Krementz qual- { 
ity white metal rims, black : 


A NEEDLE 


HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


ity rolled white gold plate 


rims, smoked mother-of- Was, The name Kre- enamel centers. Pair links, 3 i 
pearl centers. Pair links, 3 ) aye mentz’’ isstamped on studs, 4 vest buttons. f 
studs, 4 vest buttons. —>——e) the back of each In boxi < & «ee nsllod p 


Into. + cobs 15000 = 
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= 
S! 
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piece. Look for it. 


Set No. 2185, Krementz qual- 
ityrolled platinum plate rims, 
white mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters. Pair links,3 studs, 4 vest 
buttons . . In box $20.00 


Set No. 1488, Krementz qual- 
ity rolled white gold plate 
rims, white mother-of-pearl 
centers. Pair links,3 studs, 4 
vest buttons . In box $1).50 
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In any company of the well-dressed 


—Youwll find these smart, invisibly reinforced socks 


7 HE ART of. select- | it suggests the charm, the 
ing socks is no incon- She fascination of the color- 
Neglected 


sequential matter in this || Area 


day and age. Beset by || 


| 

| harmonies, the new shades 
| . 

|| that are not like any 
; 
| 


the pressure of the gay others you have seen. 


galaxy one finds ’round Add to this the econ- h) \ 

and about, the problem is mae | omy (surely no one ob- ' \ 

to achieve an exact compromise be- jects to hosiery being economical, 

tween the giddy and the common- as well as smart) of the invisible 

place. all-over reinforcement, made _ pos- ¥Z 
And so, glory be! there is reason sible by the amazing Bi-Spun pe 

for cheers and thanksgiving when Process. Add the unconditional 

one discovers Trufab—for here is guarantee of wear and color-fast- i; 

hosiery that belongs. ness; add the appeal of true com- i : 
“Unique” isn’t the word—it fort—and you’ve grasped the reason R 

suggests the bizarre, which de- for the phenomenal success of 

cidedly Trufab is not. “Gentility’ Trufab Bi-Spun hose, wherever 


Illustrated below is a rayon f 
and wool sock whose smart —perhaps that expresses it; perhaps they are worn. 
gentility and proven long life 

are attracting the attention of 

well dressed men everywhere . > : : 

For your Fall wardrobe, good shops cari 
show you a wide variety of f styles, virgin 
wool and rayon, and others Sale f 
every occasion, at prices ranging from 35¢ 
to $1.00 the pair. 


CLIMAX HOSIERY MILLS Founded 1902 ATHENS .- GEORGIA 


New York Office: 366 Broadway 


\ x 


Ciimax Hosiery Mitts 
Athens, Georgia 


be ] 
Gentlemen :— 


Please send me by return mail a copy of your booklet 
“From the Beginning to Bi-Spinning.” 


Name. 
. 


AddresSancc tices POE SOR OU OSES PE EATER EE: 


~ HOSIERY FOR MEN 
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eX CLUS IVE + + because we 
Originate our own fabrics 


Inc., New York City 


A store near you sells 4% Clothes; we'll nam 


Be 8 
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One Park Avenue ~~New York 


= 


From September thirteenth to ezghteenth. 
A cordial invitation is extended to the 
public to attend the formal opening of 
the Almco Gallertes—the most exquisite 
Lamp Showrooms in the world. (Here 
ate the latest Almco fashions in lamps 
in a seties of gorgeous settings. And 
there are rare bronzes, handsome pieces 
of furniture, pillows, scarves, and tapes- 
tries from all corners of the world. 


PURCHASES MAY BE MADE IN THE ALMCO GALLERIES, ONLY 
THROUGH ARRANGEMENT WITH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 


This magnificent display will be open to the public every day from ten 
to twelve o'clock in the morning, from two till five in the afternoon, and 
from seven till nine in the evening. You are cordially invited to inspect 
this magnificent exhibition at Number One Park Avenue, New York. 


4 InChicago~The ALMCO GALLERIES ~1433SoWabash Ave 
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A TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPRESSION OF THE FRENCH CIVILIZATION 
UE BAe i 


COVERY 45 MILEY “Ale OUR AND 35 ii hEeo MO eG AEEOh 
CONVENIENT TO PARK ANYWHERE, /MOOTH AND GENTLE 
TO STEER. A MALI ERPIECE OF SMART SaihiP Gia yaar 
EVERY NEWEST MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENT i Ce@ pit 
FOUR-WHEEL, BRAKES (BABWRENAUIEI® FUREY SeQuiveD 
PRICED FROM, S1950° 70 $2200 TG EUD TAGS Siriaas 


vW 
OM APRILOT# 1926, A BABY RENAULT Ec TABLISHED A NEW WORLDe! RECORD, 
COVERING 10.000 MILES AT AN AVERAGE SPEED OF 49.17 MILES AN HOUR 


RENAULT-719 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK—SERVICE, PARTY 776-786 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
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~a llew Correctness 


wokes rare beauty of Fable Décor 


eAn Authoritative New Book 


on Table Decoration and Etiquette 


OU will be delighted with this attractive and informative book, which 
deals comprehensively with the etiquette and the smart décor of the table. 
With many illustrations of the table and its setting, it will help you arrange 
your table with charm, distinction, and correctness. Please write Dept. F-1, 


enclosing 25c. The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West 
Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


LINEN DAMAS 


PAP ei Paes 


TA Bie eal OTS 


Candle flames caught by crystal ! 
..- Tall voluted glass! A flare of flowers carried 
outward by adroit ornament—a beauty released 

. . and suavely caught at each place by the 
shape of rare china, the clean lines of silver. 
This whole fragile impermanence of beauty 
caught and held together by a lovely expanse 
of soft patterned white. 


How inevitable that the brilliant simpli- 
city of this effect should appear on a Linen 
Damask! The sheen, the particular lustre, the 
associations of Linen Damask alone could 
weave this spell of beauty. 

The table covering has always been of 
first importance to the hostess. At a glance 
it implies her taste. Her choice in napery 
must be impeccable. 

And here in the covering of the table, style 
has made a decisive gesture. 

A pure white Linen Damask cloth ap- 
pears everywhere in those homes where 
authenticity is intuitive. 

At your store there is now available a 
variety ranging from the simplest cloths to 


the most elaborate. 


impressively Contech _/ 
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The Sty.e in a SuirT is now in the Coxtar. If you 
| like your collar attached to your shirt, or to match 
i your shirt, or a starched collar, or a semi-soft collar, 
| then it PAYS TO JVSIST ON ARROWS. For in 


an Arrow Shirt you get an Arrow-made collar on | 


the shirt, or to match, and better collars or better 


shirts are not turned out. 
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gin Wool Fabrics for Fall 
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"RONG-HEWAT Wi.” 


STRONG-HEWAT & COMPANY, Inc. ...25 Madison Avenue ... NEW YORK 
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On the boulevards and ave- 
nies of Paris — wherever 
smartly dressed men are Seen 
— there you Sind Stetsons 


CHAPHAUX STETSON 
in the HUE DE LA PAIX 


Ee from the Ritz in the Place 
Vendome, along the Rue de la Paix, 
and you will see on the world’s smartest 
street “ Chapeaux Stetson.” For in Paris 
and throughout the capitals of Europe 
the name Stetson is as famous as in 


New York. The very word implies hats 
supreme in style and quality. 


Stetson Hats displayed in the Parts 
office, 14 Rue de la Paix. Sold 


by 10 leading Partsran retailers. 


Si tyled for Young Men 


SLE LSON fia 


NOTCH LAPELS 
SES MIILE TIEN I, SOM IRIE, 


ARE PARTICULARLY THE WEDGE-SHAPED 
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Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 
NEW YORK 
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ACVIELECI 


‘Brushes ..“Paints »» a canvas 


In the hands of one man a masterpiece is created. 
Ihe imitators copy it~but only the master’s 


original is the prized of the world. 


Leather, lasts and tools! With them a new Ban- 
ister Shoe Style is created. The way is pointed 
out for all; but only the Banister Shoe has that 
styles that difference which has kept these shoes 
in the lead for eighty-one years. 

Ilustrated is the Sudbury, a bench made shoe. 
Popular with college men and those accustomed 
to the best life has to offer. Priced at $20. Other 
Banister styles from $12.50 up. 


Write for booklet illustrating the 


iatest styles of “Banister Shoes 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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LEAVE AMERICA | a2 24 
AN AMERICAN 


—and come home 2 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Ride the surf at Hawaii. 


\\ 
\ 


ay, ‘ > 
ONTE CARLO” 


Join a festival at Tokio with a dizzy lantern on a bamboo pole. 


Buy a subtle kimono, or a bizarre bit of ivory, at Kioto. 


Look at the sapphires, the aquamarines, at Colombo—and resist : 
everything but temptation. VESUVIUS 


See the clever elephants being really helpful at Kandy. 


In Bombay, let your hair rise with the snake as the charmer’s pipe 
drones. 


5 COLOMBO Find a few new adjectives for the Taj Mahal. 
. See the sphinx after its facial. Perhaps you'll solve the riddle. 


Visit Naples,Capri, Amalfi,Sorrento. No life is complete without. 


Gamble a bitat Monte Carlo. Find out what sort of a loser you are. 


From Gibraltar cross to Algeciras and have a little look at Spain. 


Then try to come home the same person who sailed. Why, even 
your best friends won’t know you! 


Note: The one way to do all this, happily and easily, is 
to take the Belgenland, the largest and finest liner that 
ever circled the globe. 


- BOMBAY 


She sails from New York, December 14 


Los Angeles, December 30 San Francisco, January 2 
Back in New York, April 24, 1927 


60 cities 14 countries 132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete information _ad- b yy an 
dress—Red Star Line, One (WiScrocean seRVICE Branch Offices in principal cities, 


Broadway; American Express OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES. 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York; 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


GIBRALTAR 


., 
<0 


CALIFORNIA 


Pasadena 
Huntington Hotel and Bungalows, Open all the 
yeu Ono of America’s tinest resort hotels, overs | 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 
Santa Barbara 
EI! Mirasol Hotel and Bungatows, ‘Most unique 
hotel In Amerion’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges, golf and country clubs, 
COLORADO 
Brook Forest 
Brook Forest Inn. A Swiss Chalet In the Tocky 
Mountain Altitude S000 feet Riding horses 
Acdres Wdwin BL Wels. 
CONNECTICUT 
Lyme 
Old Lyme Inn, situated tn the beautiful town of 
Old Lyme. Golf, Bathing, Tennis, Seloet com- 
munity 
w London 
Light House Inn, Long Island Sound shore 
Luxurious estate Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing, Garage, Splendid voads. Historie region 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
The Grafton-—Conn, Avo, & de Sales. European 
and Amerie Plain Excellent location Modern 
appointments, Delicious cuisine, Moderate charges 
Tho Mayflower, Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White House and Dupont Chrele, Most 
magnilicont hostolyy in the Nation's Capital 


GEORGIA 
Augusta 


Forrest Hills-Rieker Hotel, A distinguished new 


hotel in the AugustasAiken region, Donald Ross 
18 hole golf course, Tennis, polo, swimming, boating, 
ILLINOIS 
thon 
Chicago 

The Drake. On the beautiful Take Shore Drive 
out of business district, (his maaniticent: luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago's smart life, 

Hotels Windermere Distinguished for smooth 
service and culsine 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
Jackson Mank’s 640 geres at Soth Street 

p yr & 
Foland Spring 

Poland Spring House, Maine's Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct Mansion House Always 
open, Lxcellent 18 hole golf 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel A delightful tourist hotel where 


friends meot fiends enroute, and enjoy exeellent 
service at tule rates, Buropean Plan, 
South Casco 
Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake, Camp hotel, Private 
enbins Amerionn phi Spring fishing Sumner 


sports, Pxcellont motoring, Season April to November, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amberst 


The Lord Jeffery, A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort 
Open all year lL Treadway, Managing Director 


Bernardston 


An inn of perfect comfort and 
tourist Kamous for wonderful 
to White Mountains Goll 


Beston 


NRoston's smartest hotel, 
comtort anildst 

Wxeollont 
Beacon Street 


Bernardston 
reflnmement for 
food, Main 


Tan, 
the 
route 


Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
suring hospitality. and 
and artistic surroundings, 


Hotel Bellevue, 


us 
luxurious 
cuisine, 


Chotoe, quiet loca 


tion, Convenient to business, shopping and theatre 
Speelal attention accorded women twaveling alone 
Hotel Puritan, On beautiful Commonwealth 


Avenue, Purnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest type 


Lenox 
Curtis Hotel in the Berkshires, golf, swimming, 
tennis, saddle horses, Booklet and auto maps on 
request 
Marblehead 
_New Fountain tno, The finest looation on the 
North Shore, Directly on the ocean, Summer sports, 
Write for booklet, I, IB. Anderson, Prop, 
Rockport 
Turks Head Inn, Directly on the oevan, AU | 
facilities for comfort and enjoyment, Golk and all 
other summer sports, 
Stockbridge 
Red Lion Ton, Heaton Hall Two tnely ap 
pointed Hotels in the Berkshires Golf and all 
sports. Sooklet and man on request, 


Swampscot t 


Toeation endowed with beautl- 
Seven good golf clubs within 
Sea Bathing, Unexcelled cuisine 


Now Ocean pee: 
ful natural scenery, 
radius of few milos, 


TH 
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E 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 


VANITY FAIR 


BETWEEN 


RE you taking your holiday late this year? 
L A. diidulty in finding a place to spend it? 


town would seem like te it, 
Glance through these pages. 
places. 
Weil tell you where you can live 
tennis, golf, 
in the shining sun if that’s what s 


CONDE NAST 


Vogue Vanity Fair 
West 44th Street 


TRAVEL 


SEASONS 


Are you having 
And yet to stay in 


Yow ll find listed many attractive 
If you don’t find one that suits your mood, write to us. 


an active, out- doet life—riding, 


in the bracing air, or where you can take your ease 


uits your inclination, 


BUREAU 


House &3 Garden 
New York City 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Templeton 


(Cont.) 


Templeton Inn, One of tho most beautiful hotels 
in New Bngland, 125 rooms, 75 with private baths, 
1500 fl, above sea level, Outdoor sports, Dancing 


Winchendon 
Toy Town Tavern, 18 hole Donald Ross Golf 
Course, Mother Goose dining room, Saddle horses, 
Switmming Pool Orchestra, Pine Wooded Trails, 
Worcester 
Bancroft, In the heart of historie New 


Pacing the green where the Minute Men 
the Revolution, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Tuxurious appointments have been 
practicnl features to insure rapid, 


The 
Wngland 
trained during 


Book-Cadillac, 
combined with 


courteous and efictont service at all times, 
Flint 
The Durant, 3800 rooms and baths, Absolutely 
fireproof, Every modern convenience, Under the 
direction of United Hotels Company of Amorica, 
MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel, 
Honntiful like region, 


Wasily accessible to Minnesota's 
825 rooms, each with private 


bath, Write for deseriptive folder. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Gorham 
Mt, Madison House, Inthe White Mountains, Golf, 
tennis, musie, daneing, mountain climbing, Hot and 
cold Yunning water or private bath in each room, 
Hanor 
The Hanover Inn, At Dartmouth College, Ele- 
vatoy and modern appolatments, Golf, tennis, 
saddle horses, 


Lake Sunapee 


Soo-Nipt Park Lodge and Cottages. Overlooking 


the lake and mountains, Wlevation 1200 feet, All 
summer sports, Booklet on request, 
Portsmouth 
Rockingham Hotel, Winest hotel East of Boston, 
Don’t fail to visit Old Portsmouth, Write for 


folder, Rockingham Hotel Company, 


Walpole 


Walpole tna. A modern house with comfortable 


accommodations for permanent and transient guest, 
Situated dn a beautiful old New Bnglind town, 
Whitefield 


Mountain View House, Mid-June to Mid-OQetober, 
Outdoors, every opportunity for all kinds of sport, 
Indoors, superfor cuisine, Charming appointments 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 
The Breakers, Noted for its cuisine and comforts, 


One of the lingest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated nour all attractions, 

Hotel Fredonia, A homelike European phin hotel, 
Not extravagant but comfertable in a most friendly 
Way. ‘Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk, 


Newark 

The Robert Treat Hotel, Comprising all the ele- 
monts Most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendesvous, 

Paterson 

The Alexander Hamilton, A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America, Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates, Advantageous location, 

Sea Bright 
Peninsula House, Nearest ocean resort to N.Y, C, Do- 


Virhtful location, private beach, tennis, zolf, Commut- 
ins by Sandy Took Stormers, railor motor, M. 1B, Burke, 


NEW JERSEY (Cont.) 


Trenton 

Trenton's latest achleyvement not 
luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
but assurance of comfort as well, 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 
bath, Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor, Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 


Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Thousand Island House, situated amidst sixty miles 
of pleturesque islands—"'The Venice of America” 
Golf, tennis, swimming, ete. Send for booklet. 


Bellport, Long Island 
Tho Boll Inn, A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports, Week- 
end and permanent guests, 
Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tinal hotel Mxcellont location, Refined clientele, 
ALL vensonable amusements, Golf available.” 


Buffalo 
Lenox appeals to particular people. Tire- 
superior accommodations, famous for good 
Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet, 


East Aurora 


The Royecroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard, 
1S miles from BulYalo, Sports, Booklet on request, 


Lake Placid 
White 


Face Inn, One of the most 
located hotels in the Adirondack region, Exclusive 
appointments and clientele, All outdoor sports, 


New York City 


The Stacy-Trent. 
only offers 
tourist, 


Hotel 
proof, 
food, 


charmingly 


Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New. York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 


Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty Bast 60th Street. 
nified quiet place of 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the heauties 
and traditions of New York. The center of social 
life of the city and baekground of national events, 

Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New 
York's smartest section, Favored for luncheon and 


A dig- 
residence for permanent and 


dinner parties among fashionable people, 
The Roosevelt in the center of New York life, 
Pitth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 


theatres just a step beyond, 


Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 4 minutes 


from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Square. 
Chik St, Express Station in Hotel. 

Hotel St. James, West Torty-Tifth Street just 
of Broadway, A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 

The Sulgrave, Park Ay, & 67th Street. A 
Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 


very heart of social New York, 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Tifth 
Avenue, ‘The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites, 

The Touraine, 9 1. 89th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage, A, R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Town House Hotel, 71 Central Park West. An 
exclusive hotel on the West Side. Overlooking 
Cental Park at O7Tth Street, 

Niagara Falls 

The Niagara, A new hotel offering every modern 
luxury and convenience, Open all year. See Niagara 
Valls in the winter, 

Rochester 

Fireproof, In the heart of the 

Near shops and theatres. 250 rooms 


Hotel Rochoster. 
Wodak Clty, 
and baths, 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lio has Tearned to appreciate, Conveniently situated 


Saranac Lake 


Saranae Inn, A summer resort on beautiful Upper 
Saranae Take, Adirondacks, Cottages for rent. 
Superb 18-hole championship golf. 


Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club, Unique Adirondack resort on 
Tnternational Highway, Steam heated, Golf, saddle 
horses, tennis, boating, fishing. 


) Only one hour’ 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 


Syracuse 


The Onondaga. The last word in a_ modern 
hotel, Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 


Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath, 


Utica 


Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. 
final expression of comfort and service. 
situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. ‘The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 


White House Inn catering to those who prefer 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weekly rates. 


OHIO 
Akron 
Tho Portage. On the’ Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 


to the Ohio River, Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 
A United’? hotel, 


The 
Conveniently 


Columbus 


Now the leading hotel, 
offers unexcelled 


The Neil House. 
the State Capitol, 


opposite 
facilities to 


the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 


The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 
On the State highway between Cleveland and But- 
falo, 275 rooms. 

Harrisburg 

Penn- Harris, Facing the State House Green. 
“motor run from the Battlefield of 
250 rooms and baths, 


Philadelphia 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located, 


VERMONT 
Old Bennington 


ftettysburg, 


Catamount Tavern. In the Green Mountains. An 
exclusive hotel with delightfully beautiful interiors. 
Each room or suite equipped With private bath. Golf. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting, Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’” 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land,’’ 


CANADA 
Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 


venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 


Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of 
theatre and shopping district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American 


and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘‘The Heart of Toronto.” 


ighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one complete city block. 
Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June 1922. Con- 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 
tional bridge, 250 rooms and baths. YT ireproof. 


FRANCE 
Paris 
One of the chief 


Hotel Continental. centers of 


American life in Paris. Luxurious, Every com- 
fort. Renowned cuisine. 
ITALY 
Stresa 
Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 
Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands, 
Polder, Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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Ca iro at the 


height of its cosm opolitan 


Two weeks in 
India in its delightful 


cool seasol social seasotmy 
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( and a visit to the Riviera when it 1s the real capital of all Europe 
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Crib nhaAr MON D-WHITCOMB 
Sailing from New York, October 14, 1926 — from 
Los Angeles, October 29 —from San Francisco, October 51 
S S 
o-4 ; bag oat ie : ales ; , aS 
Te ol hal a the exclusive distinction of this Cruise that it visits all the countries along its route at Oy? 
- their best seasons and then reaches Europe in time for Spring travel. - 
oO e . * aah 
Sie It 1s the most complete and attractive World Cruise ever planned. It Visits as many places io 


ee as it is possible to include in a trip of reasonable length and see adequately —and they are 


Vo oN 2 
all famous spots that you have longed to see — Tokyo, Korea, Peking, Hong Kong, Manila, 
Sydney, Java, Ceylon, Bombay, Taj Mahal, Cairo, Athens, Naples, the Riviera, to pick a 
few from the long list. It is the only cruise to visit Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania— 

the rarely-visited “Lands Down Under? — in addition to Japan, China and India. 
The Cruise-Ship is the Carinthia? —the newest Cunarder—a liner of 20,000 tons that 
was designed especially for Cruising, and is the best cruise ship in the world today. The rates 
og are $2,250 and upward, according to accommodations selected. 32 
Take the RAYMOND-W HITCOMB ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE and you will really ) 


see the world —~all 6 continents, 21 countries, 60 important places—always in complete comfort. 


Send for the Booklet —* Round the World Cruise” 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE WINTER CRUISEs: ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailing from New York, January 29, 1927, and returning Apnil + 


a 


% It covers the entire continent in the 2) months that are usually required to see a scant half ex It visits the great ré) 
nN a, cities’ — Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Montevideo and Santiago — the Straits of Magellan and the tower- nN QV, 
olf ing Andes—the Indian Country of the West Coast, picturesque old Lima and the spectacular Inca Ruins ont 
in Peru. Truly a wonderful opportunity really to see South America 8 On the popular Cunard liner 
¢ Daconia. Rates, $975 and upward o% Send for the illustrated Booklet— «Round South America.» 
Executive Offices: 15 Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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OU’VE read about the 

gorgeous East— red lac- 
quer gates and golden roofs, 
little scented shopsand twisty 
streets, music from the bal- 
conies at twilight, lantern-lit 
dusk among the hills, temples 
full ofincense,gongsand gods, 


Go NOW 
to the 
ORIENT 


Ride into the picture book— 
and comeouton the other side 
of the world... Fill up your 
1icksha with tortoise shell and 
silk, painted fans and hand- 
wrought silver, with golden 
lacquer and lacquer red as 
rubies; with a Canton shawl 
and embroideries you could- 
n't do in half a lifetime—and 
all fora trifle you’ll never miss. 
Then—back home—with a mind full 
of strange things —and new eyes! 
You'll say, “I saw this in Seoul —that 
in Hong Kong —I bought this at the 
Willow Pattern teahouse in Shanghai 
—that onecamefromthe Ginza, Tokyo 
...” And they'll listen. But they'll 
hear just words ... Because they 
didn’t buy the magiccarpet—that Em- 
press Liner ticket that waits one across 
the blue and bracing miles to where 
the smiling ricksha coolie waits with 
his brown feet in the dust. 


10 Days to Japan 


Then China and 
Manila 


Largest and fastest 
shipson thePacific 
—Empress Liners 
— sailing from 
Vancouver. 


Offices in all large cities including 
New York, 344 Madison Ave ; Chicago, 
71 East Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Mar- 

ket St.; Montreal, 141 St. James St, 
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Behind the itinerary, what? 


ES, what? After all, there is something more to a World 

Cruise....Canadian Pacific operates 83 ships, 20,000 
miles of railroad, 13 hotels. It maintains regular daily service 
two-thirds round the globe. Its vast interests and resident 
agents command entrée in the farthest lands....Its staff 
enforces Canadian Pacific standards of service throughout 
the world....Who is better equipped to operate a one- 
management World Cruise! Next winter comes its fourth 
annual effort. From New York, December 2, for 132 days. 
Christmas in the Holy Land. New Year’s Eve in Cairo. 2 cool 
January weeks in India and Ceylon. Malaysia. 4 full days 
in Peking. Japan, Manila, Honolulu, San Francisco, Panama. 
25 ports. 132 days of travel. Home just before Easter.... 
And fascinating shore excursions at each port are included 


in the fare! 


“See this world before the next” 


The ship is the Empress 
of Scotland,—25,000 gross 
tons. One of the largest 
liners ever to circle the 
globe. A cruise favorite 
for the last 4 years. Only 
\% her usual capacity will 
be booked on this cruise. 


‘Worlds Greatest 
C Travel Si ystem 


For choice accommoda- 
tions, book earlier. Liter- 
ature from your local 
agent or Canadian Pacific 
—344 Madison Ave.,N.Y.; 
Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. 
JamesSt. Principal cities, 
U.S.A. and Canada, Per- 
sonal service if desired. 
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Take a South 
Sea Honeymoon 


Gey this autumn G 
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Even if it’s a few years past due 


295 


—no matter! Shake off the clutches 
of the workaday world! Come where 
these islands of Hawaii sun them- 
selves in the blue Pacific by day and 
the Southern Cross shines in a per- 
fumed’ night. Where warm silken 
waves call insistently. Where you, 
growing staid in business, will live 
the dreams that should never have 


been put away. 


Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver, and you’re here. Four 
or five weeks gives you a comfortable 
round trip, with time for golf, ten- 
nis, inter-island cruising, hiking, 
swimming and outrigger canoeing at 
Waikiki to your heart’s content— 
days of resting! 


$400 to $500 covers all steamer 
fares, hotels, sightseeing, the Volcano 
trip to Hawaii National Park. Ac- 
commodations ample, comfortable. 
Another vast hotel at Waikiki; an- 
other) great liner building. Book 
through your own local railway, 
steamship or travel agent. 

Write today for illustrated booklet 
describing Hawaii in colors, 
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oR 346 Forr ST., HONOLULU, HAWAN, U, S. A. 


MCCANN BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


See Lot CONDE NAST TRAVEL SERVICE 29 
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North Alriea .... suit... exotie... oriental 


Where the smart world winters ..... Ouly 
nine days from New York.... And no more 
expensive than an ordinary trip 


Smouldering torches .. . wild strains of music... the sultry lifting of heavy scents 
from brazen burners! It is the witchery of the Orient woven into a tapestry of 
stars hung to the horizon. In the desert ... serpentine caravans silhouette 
against starlit waves of sand...oases rear their umbrellas of palm fronds against 
the soft tropic sky. 

Scenes of unbelievable beauty ... they lure the imaginative to a North Africa 
made comfortable by 31 famous Transatlantique hotels, with accommodations 
and cuisine as fine as those found in cosmopolitan centres. Luxurious motor 
cats travel excellent macadam roadways... and six-twin wheeled Renault cars 
ride the desert dunes. 

De Luxe fifty-seven day itinerary, including Mediterranean trip, private auto- 
mobile and all hotel expenses... $1450. Or specially arranged shorter trips 
... including a thirteen day itinerary for $120. 

This Mohammedan Paradise is reached by “the longest gangplank in the 
world.” The Paris or France, de Luxe French Liners, will take you to Plymouth, 
England ...then Havre. The One-Class Cabin Liners go direct to Havre, the 
port of Paris. No transferring to tenders. Down the gangplank to the waiting 
train and Paris in three hours. Overnight express service to the Riviera, And 
a day across the Mediterranean to North Africa. 


Write for our illustrated brochure 
on North Africa ... and travel e 
first in its pages. une 


, 7@ 
INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY $8 
es | ae 
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NORTA CAROLINA 


FURNISHED HOMES for SALE or RENT 


Commute to Pinehurst where it is SPRING 
all winter, Only 16 hours from New York 
City and the tempered mildness of climate 
makes safe a northern trip if necessary. 


An ideal place for the family in the dry, brac 
ing Sandhills of the Mid-South where sports 
ind good fellowship abound. 


Golf, polo, tennis, Sunclub, riding, archery. 


Health is first at Pinehurst. Outdoor exer- 
| cise, climate, a town supply of filtered water, 
Ili certified milk—all combine to put one “‘on the 
WAN toes” and give health and happiness. Consump- 
NII tives excluded. 


TT 
1 AM) For information write requirements to 


PINEHURST REAL ESTATE DEPT., PINEHURST, N.C. 


Every game seems 
a tournament 
match at Virginia 

Hot Springs 
he HOMESTEAD 


Christian S,Andersen, Resident Mer. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Special summer rates on request 
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|“The Sunshine Belt to the 


Ancient forms of transportation contrast with the motor car in China 


' Orient - Round the World 


Combining the only fortnightly service Round 

the World with the fastest service to the Orient 
Visit Honolulu, Japan, China, Manila, Malaya, Ceylon, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, New York, Havana, PanamaCanal, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

22 ports in 14 countries. Strange peoples, rare beauties, remin- 
ders of an ancient civilization, myticism, charm. 

Enjoy the luxury and comfort ofa magnificent President Liner. 
Outside rooms with beds, not berths. Commodious and 
beautifully appointed. A world famous cuisine. 

A sailing every Saturday from San Francisco (every two weeks 
from Boston and New York). Likewise a sailing every 12 days 
from Seattle direct to the Orient without call at Honolulu. 
Complete information from local steamship or railroad ticket agent or 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 
Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 


THE ARITHMETIC 


of 
MAYFAIR /OUSE! 


Ir multiplies the comforts 
of living for people who 
divide their time between 
the city and the country! 


Its Furnished Suites are the 
background for a type of 
luxury and service exclusive 
with MAYFAIR HOUSE. 
Edward H. Crandall 


Mayfair 
Bouse, 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 
New York 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


VANITY FAIR 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 


Luxury Cruises tothe 


West Indies 
by Luxurious 
“8S, Veendam’’. 
Sailings: Jan., Feb. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


WHITEFACE INN 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 
Open until Oct, 
One of the most charmingly located hotels In the 
Adirondacks Kxelusive in its appointments, and 
clientele. Delightfully home-like, All water and 
land recreations. Music and dancing. 
J. J. SWEENEY, Manager 
Whiteface-on-Lake Placid, N. Y. 

Winter: Highland Park Hotel Aiken, S. C. 


Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation on atrip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
1 Montgomery St, San Francisco 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


by the editors of Vogue, 
treats of social conven- 
tions with a distinction 
and charm that no other 


book on the subject may 
even claim to arses 


You will be glad to own 
this book which speaks 
with the authority of 
Vogue's long experience 
as arbiter of social con- 
tacts. Four dollars, post: 


paid, 


VOGUE 


Greenwich Connecticut 


Neaol LAAY EV 


CONDE 


unard S.S. SCYTHIA 


Jt Annual Cruise de Luxe 
( XY 
Jo the Tes 


Constantinople, 
Monte 


45 [he Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the 
Pp Mediterranean, under special charter, has become an annual classic. In 
every respect it is unsurpassed. Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Pre- 

arranged shore excursions at every port included in the rate. Finest hotels and the best 

of everything. Unusually long stay, at the height of the season 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S 

“Aquitania’, “Mauretania”, “Berengaria”, or any Cunard Line Steamer 

Full information on request Early reservation advisablk 


and March, . ne 
Frank Tourist Cos, FRANK TOURIST CO. (Est.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., 
Hellend. “America 1529 Locust St., Phila. 33} Devonshire St., Boston At Bank of America, Lo Angeles. 582 Market St., 
ine, PARIS CAIRO LONDON 
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Ship Ahoy ! 


| REATHE deeply the sharp tang of the sea. Look long at the 
proud white ship—sun on hersmooth white sides, her glistening rails. 
Where’s bound? ... Round the world!... You ache to go... 
Why don’t you? 
Come aboard, We'll shove off shortly, bound for strange places with 
strange names and stranger sights... bazaars of ivory, silk, enamel, 
of Nubian baskets and rugs made of the skins of blue monkeys, . . . 
And all the time we'll live in the luxury afforded by the best of mod- 
ern hotels. We'll eat delicious food served in a handsomely furnished 
to the music of make new 
the decks in the sun. 


she 


an excellent orchestra... 
cool moonlight, bask in the 


dance 
+» pace 


salon... 
friends . 


Tust write lo the Travel Bureau 


| The arrangements ? 
There's no obligation 


They'll give you all the details. 
CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
Vanity Fair House &? Garden 
New York City 


THE 


Vogue 


| 23 West 44th Street 


WINTER IN ITALY 


THE LEADING HOTELS ARE: 
NAPLES PALERMO 


GRAND HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL 


Del F PT DES 
© luxe. Facing sea . ae 
and Vesuvius PALMES 


Magnificent view 


TAORMINA 


S. DOMENICO 
PALACE HOTEL 


ROME 
EXCELSIOR TOTEL 
The leading in the Town 


GRAND HOTEL 


Aristocratic home 


Maison de luxe 
Completely redecorated 


Se KY TCE 


Madeira, Spain, 
Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse altz 
¢ n ssina, Tz a, Syracuse, Malta, 


Greece, 


in Egypt and Palestine 


New York 


San Francisco 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 


Venice, Naples, Riviera, 


Carlo, France, England. 


NY, ry ne N * 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oll burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss ‘California’ sailing Jan. 19 
TTH CRUISE; 17 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
OPTION 18 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE AND 
GREECE; also includes Havana, Panama 
Canal, Los Angeles, Manila, Java, Burma, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. Europe 
stop-overs, 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss “Transylvania” sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN (Madrid-Cordova- 
Granada) 15 DAYS PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT; also includes Madeira, Lisbon, 
Tunls, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y 


Leave your car at home, hire a 


ROLLS - ROYCE 


Tun of the satisfaction, safety and 
full insurance protection you will 
enjoy on your New York visit.” 
Experienced, uniformed chauffeurs 
with full knowledge of city and en- 
virons. See the Berkshires, New- 
port, Long Island. Cars to go at any 
time. Write for Booklet D for rates. 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING CO. 
Queensboro Plaza, New York 
Telephone Stillwell 7100 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having tho atmos- 
phere and appolntments of a well-conditioned 
home, 

Much favored by women traveling without oes- 
cort, 8 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops, ates and booklet on application, 
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JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe forMen 


A distinguished shoe—valued 
among gentlemen for strict confor- 
mity to the demands of good taste. 


For sports, dress, or informal 
wear—a shoe of subtle lines, re- 
fined proportions, choicest leathers 
and skilled workmanship — 
\ “The Nation’s Best”. 
. Johnston & ee 
Newark, N 


THE lof 
JOHNS Fe y QuRPHY 


(/ (JRE SHOE 


Rumson Country Club 


_ 


CS e Vs 


: (aaa pers 
The low Jodhpur and the high Riding Boot in tnerventaaesnennhhnnaithaehEDaXES22IDy 


tan calfskin. An aristocratic boot thoroughly 
in keeping with Johnston & Murphy traditions. 
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he 
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WILTS: SAINTE CI AIRE 


LAIN, blunt transportation can be purchased for less 
than Wills Sainte Claire. There are those, how- 
ever, who demand and are willing to pay for a 
plus element called style. And these constitute the Wills 
Sainte Claire clientele—as they constitute Bendel’s and Pierre’s. 


OT EVES iS cAG NNT BS Crt A OR FRR Nt: 
Marysville, Michigan 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 


| hse have a vivid picture of Johnny Weismuller just before 
the start of the 100 metres and the 400 metres Olympic swim- 
ming championship in Paris. Where many of his rivals were at 
high nervous tension, Weismuller was completely relaxed, either 
laughing and talking with his friends or else dangling his feet 
over the concrete side as he sat and waited for the test. When 
the races started he was away like a human torpedo, breaking 
Olympic records in both events. He knew how to relax. He 
had saved up something for the big moment. The “tireless 
swimmers” you read about simply know the value of rest periods 
for nerve and muscle at the right time. They know what relaxa- 
tion means for those who must go the route, either as coast 
guardsmen or record breakers. 


E cannot all be life-guards or Olympic champions. But no 

less than they, we need to store up our energies against our 
moments of action. . . Business appointment, social engagement, 
shopping, sport—one activity follows another in quick succession. 
The intervals between are all too brief. The more reason, then, for 
using to the utmost all these rest opportunities—many of them 
while motoring from one activity to another. 


Are your countless motoring hours really restful? Can you relax in 
your car and store up precious energy, or does tension tire you out? 
In a Stabilated car, every minute is a restoring minute. You know 
there can be no sudden, violent thrust of spring recoil to disturb 
you. Confidence replaces tension. You relax and rest. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Sts., PHILADELPHIA 
(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 


WA : SON Relaxation is possible only when 


you know that mo force can throw 


you. The only way to prevent 
any force from throwing you is 
to resist each force in keeping 


with its magnitude. And right there you 
have the Stabilator principle. This Stabi- 
lator principle is patented—and Watson 


Such ope s cars as Cadillac, Chrysler, Duesenberg, Franklin, Isotta Fraschini, Jordan, SeitenIe comieie, aole and 


McFarlan, Peerless, Stutz and Willys-Knight, are standard equipped to give you relaxed motoring. exclusive license under these patents. | 
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Bristol Stripes 


lotally new this Fall 


And as far from the usual fabric as 
anything you can imagine. Fine 
cheviots in smoke gray, corn tan, 
and rust brown. Stripes add to their 
richness. And the weaves——honey- 
comb, new diagonals, herringbones— 
make them positively luxurious! Not 
extreme, of course. Bristol Stripes 
reflect the same good taste, the same 
distinctive character, that you find 
in the Society Brand cut. For your 
protection, there’s a Society Brand 
label sewn in the pocket. Look for it. jet ' ihe tal 


of your clothes 


Send for Bristol Stripes SS that counts 
Folder and Name of oa , 
Nearest Dealer 


Sociely Brand 
( lothes 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN - Makers - CHICAGO - NEW YORK In Canada + SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED + Montreal 


VANITY FAIR 


BUSINESS MEN 


LAL WT 
“CLEAN CUT FELLOWS” 


they really mean 


style 


They judge you so often by the way you dress. They'll 
learn later about the fine ideas you have in your head; 
but the first thing they see is the style on your back 


Our clothes give you authentic style; fine qual- 
ity and long wear. They're economical, too 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 


NEW YORK—Boys 


Lake Placid Club School 
For Boys In the Adirondacks. 
Under Lake Placid Club Education Foundation. 
College preparation in 6 forms. For discriminating 
parents who desire the best in Wducation, 
vironment and Health, 


Ira A. Flinner, Director Lake Placid Club, N.Y. 


The MOHONK SCHOOL 


A Boarding School for Boys from 10 years to College Age 
College Preparatory, Technical and Business Courses, 
Outdoor Life and Health stressed. For Catalog address 
Jerome F. Kidder, Box F, Mohank sit New York 


EEKSKILL Y 


ndowed. 5 modern fireproof bulldings. NewGym 
and Pool. Senior Upner-House, Separate school 
for younser boys. For catalog address:—The 
Principals, Box F, Peekskill-on-Hudson, N. Y, 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


lne STORM KING Schoo! 


Formerty The STONE SCHOOL — Estoblished 1867 


A Progressive College Preparatory School. 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 


50 miles 
Catalog 
N. Y. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC—Boys 


OME 


N_ a_ lofty 

highland 
overlooking the 
picturesque Sus- 
quehanna_ River, 
half-way between 
Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. One of 
America’s fore- 
most preparatory 
schools for boys. Beautiful 190- 
acre campus. Large dormitories 
with single room for each stu- 
dent. A faculty of specialists. 
Small classes. Separate depart- 
ment for younger boys. Course 
in Business Administration open 
to boys who have completed two 
years of high-school. Supervised 


athletics. Golf course. Large 
swimming pool. Catalog upon 
request. 


MURRAY P. BRUSH, Ph. D. 
Port Deposit, Md, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years oj service 


Separate preparatory school 


CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 
Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 


CHESTNUT HILL 


A College Preparatory Boarding School for Boys 
Jn the open hill country, 11 miles North of Philadel- 
phia. Complete equipment, Senior ond Junior Schools, 
T.R. Hyde, M.A. (Yale), Box F, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


HUN *22” PRINCETON 


SENIOR SCHOOL: Thorough and successful prepa- 
ration for College Wxaminations. 

NEW JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys 10 to 16 years old, 
Joun G. Hun, Ph.D. 105 Stockton St.,Princeton, N.J. 


WARTHMORE yo2e"s0y 


A school that develops manliness and char- 


acter. Preparation for all college entrance 
requirements, Required exercise, all athletics, 
track and swimmbng Pool. Write for information 


Box Swarthmore, Pa. 


KE. R. Robbins, 20, 
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Vogue 


23 West 44th Street 


EW ENGLAND—Boys 


IPS NOT TOO LATE! 


of the better schools still have 


vacancies 


failed to register. 
Not much time to lose however 
not enough to permit parents to wire fran- 
catalogues, 

arrive by mail, 
among 


dred miles to visit it only to find that it will 


Yet, naturally, any parent is reluctant to 
a school 


nothing 


course, 


We know which of the schools all over the 
& good schools 
of the good schools have vacancies, and, if 


you give us all the information possible—- 


what location you prefer and what tuition 


you wish to pay—we know that we can 
find you a school that will meet your 
every requirement. 


Cw 


Of course there is no aihar ve 


Vanity Fair 


w 
~I 


eh hots’ 
and Camps 


for children who, 


or another, have so 


certainly 
wait impatiently 
choose hurriedly 
hun- 


them, rush a 


begin all over again. 


about which he 


the tui- 


except 


is to write to us. 


We know which 


previous schooling, 


are in the neighbor- 


service 


BuRBA 


SAL TOON ae 


House & 


Garden 


New York City 


ROX BURY 


A special type of boarding school 


Thorough College preparation for the Individual 
Sound instruction by the tutorial method 


High record of efficiency on College Entrance 
“Yxaminations, Classes limited to five. 


All athletics under well known coaches 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Connecticut 


MITCHELL SCHOOL 


For boys. Modern methods. Superb equipment. 
Campbell Hall yor Juniors 
A. H. MITCHELL, Director, Box T, Billerica, Mass. 


Dewitt Hebb erd School 


Clinton for Boys 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
Expert Tutoring Methods, $1200. 


JounB, Hesuerp,A.M.,CoTton St.,NeEwron, Mass. 


SOU 'HERN—Boys 
MILITARY 


STAUNTO ACADEMY 


One of the most distingulshe d schools in America 
preparing for Universities, yernmnent Academies, 
Business. Superb diseiplins un ining. Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, B.S., Pres.. Box Z (Kable Sta.), Staunton, Va, 


When writing to these schools or camps 
it will help you to mention Mapity Fair 


WES" rE RN—Boys 


Non-Military, Cellege Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Endowed, Cata- 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, ILL. 


MILITARY 
ULVERS ACADEMY 


(On Lake Maxinkuckee) 
Prepares for any college. Small classes, Unsurpassed 
equipment. Catalog, President's Office, Culver. Ind. 


The Gardner School 
{1 East 5Sist Street 
New York City 


A thorough school with de 
lghtful home life, Fireproof 
building College prepara 
tory, academic, secretarial 
and Post-graduate 
Musle Riding, 
tennis TOth year 
Miss Eltinge 

Miss Masland I Principals 


course 
Wimming, 


SCOVILLE SCH®°L 


A Distinctive Fifth Avenue School. 

Art Museum 

and Advanced Courses, Intense 

College Preparation Unsurpassed Recrea- 

| tlonal Opportunities Adddres 

| MISS ROSA B, CHISMAN, PRINCIPAL, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New nits City 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Facing Central Park and the 


Academic 


Post Granuatre Cours Music, Arts, Homo 
Making, iMnglish, Drama, § etarial, PARIS Home 
of Schoolemphusizes Travel, Arts, Language Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 


The KNOX cto 


A School of American Ideals 


In a Country of American Traditions 


NTENSIVE COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Advanced Academic Courses with Diploma 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 
HEALTHFUL AND VARIED OUTDOOR LIFE 


Itiding, 
Skating 


Rowing, 
Skiing, 


Tennis, Field 
Mid-Winter Carnival 


Sports 


Modern Fireproof Building 


Illustrated Booklets or Catalog on Request 


Mrs. Russert Houcutron 


Cooperstown, New York 


Box F 
ARY MOUNT iiinny: 


M Courses—Four Years College, Two-Year 


Finishing, Academle, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do 
mestic Science, Secretarial, Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool Riding, Muste, Art Branches: Fifth Ave., 
New York and Parl Catalog from Reverend Mother 


CER Ghe Castle 


eee L Miss Mason's School 
<t~- for Girls 


~ =” Box 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York, 


School of the Holy Child 
SUFFERN, NEW YORK 


Address: Mother Superior 


Non-Sectarian Country Boarding 
Junior College Special Courses, 
H. Lehman, 

New York 


School, All 
Music, 
Director 
Box 108 


Hishtand Manor 


Grades 


Travel Abroad Eugene 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson 


When writing to these schools or camps 
it will help you to mention Vanity Fair 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


A Country School in a Model Town 
Por Girls from 6 to 18 years of age 
Special Emphasis on College Preparation 

and Outdoor Life. 


Augusta Choate, 
1600 Beacon Street 


| JOWARD SEMINARY 


44th year, A famous old New Wngland coun- 
try school for Girls, 25 miles from Boston 
College preparation, Household Arts and Seere- 
taal Averedited, Mr, and Mrs. Geo. W. 
Winerson, Prin,, 73 Howard St JW. Bridgewater, Mass. 


MACDUFFIE SCHOOL — 


Wor Girls, College Proparatory. Musle, Art, Cul- 
turn] Courses, One Year Tutoring for College Wxam- 


Vassar, Principal 
Brookline, Mass. 


inations. Gymnasium. Sports. Swimming. Horse- 
manship. Dr. and Mrs. John MacDufflo, Springfield, 
Mass. 


VANITY FAIR 
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‘he ELY SCHOOL 


Sor Girls 


Naw ENCLANDE GIs. | | EASTERN ATLANTIC—Girls SOUTHERN—Cirls | SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 
MissBarry’s ForeignSchoolforGirls 


FALARC UM S CHL FLORENCE, ITALY 


al bay = me a Hy 
A Modern School for Girls, near } , | Languages, Art, Music. College Prep. Tencing, 
EUR RN Thorough Cure Ht W ARID - BIE LIMON T | Horseback’ aes Dancing, Gastorts Tours 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- l H sower School for younger girls, ctober to June. 
tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. Hi) For Girnts AND YOUNG WOMEN | Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


; aaa For catalog and information address { An Accredited Junior College } 
3 . The Secretary, } and High School | 
Greenwich, Connecticut Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. pec eer: for the ee es SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 
ITead of School should be made as soon as possible to in-  }f 
O 1 f N Y 1 | Mrs. Edith Hatcher Hareum, B.L. | au eae aaiilcdecdmecen Concenvatory 
ne bh ae a ew YOrk. Mrs. L. Me Jillis, B.P., Princips H horough aca Se. nservatory |} 
ne ie rom A i Irs, L. May Willis, B.P., Principal l adraniieae bs Mucle, ER a | CHATEAU DE BURES 
he country. mple a } Physical Training, Home Economics and Preparation for American colleges; highest standards 
In the ) I Kent Place School for Girls j Fenian ear Ce yak aro me at SS scholarship, sportsmanship and moral SUTLIEEAOSE 
of qT ~ Se r slum, sw ‘§ “ Ye ] G a Ss. vel. S rts. s 7 7 
grounds for outdoor sports. SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY ss | References required, Booklets on request. jj Pana Ao, a eee tee © 
College Preparatory, An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year | WARD-BELMONT Bures, par Villennes, S. & 0., France 


On the Estate of Chancellor Kentin the || |] Belmont Relehts Box 30, Maelo Tenn, 
Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from a : 
New York. nA A 
COLLEGE PR PA ATORY a 
ACADEMIC WESTERN—Girls 
Music Athletics 
Miss HARRIET LARNED HUNT 


pe Lindenwood College 


Standard college-for young women. Two and four 

P E N N H A L L year courses. Accredited. Conservatory advantages. 

For girls. Academic and college preparatory, Junior | 90 minutes from St. Louis. 100th anniversary year. 
Conservatory. Month of May at Ocean City, 25 acre | very modern facility. Catalog. 

campus. All modern buildings. Moderate rates, | J- L. Roemer, Pres., Box 426, St. Charles, Mo. 

Vor catalog address Frank S. Magill, A.M., Head- 


General and Academic 
Courses. Special emphasis 
on intensive review for 
college preparation. Junior 
College Courses for Post- 
graduates with diploma 
on completion of two-year 


STUDENT RESIDENCES—Girls 


Hrs. Boswell’s 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

“A Home Away from Home’’ for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

allyear. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 


rses. 1 sic r master, Box S Chambersburg, Pa. : guages. Catalogue. Eleventh year. 
courses in Music, At t, CO-EDUCATIONAL Telephone Susquehanna 7653 
Drama and _ Secretarial | Miss BEARD’s SCHOOL —— 
Tork. | A Country ScHooL NEAR NEw York > : Have you realized how many good schools 
oS | | College proparationtGeneral Courses, Outdoor Sports i . PREPARATORY SCHOOL m there are west of the Mississippi? They are 
ORANGE New JERSEY Established 1911, Co-Educational. Day and Eve- | wel] equipped, beautifully located and very 


Headmistress: ELIZABETH L. ELY 


Associate Headmistress: 


ning classes in High School subjects. Fall term att i ing vhy ri 
begins Sept. 13th, Write for catalozte fine in academic standing. Why not write 


t ; D. H. Hopkins, Prin., 219 UI Bldg., Cleveland, 0. | to The Condé Nast Educational Bureau about 

peta tae pis ey Cha sea ie ARDEN and tneral Courses on tia paar them, mentioning the location desired, the 
| Lower School é age of the child and the amount of tuition 

| School Zr GitlS Outdoor Sports the year round CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS you wish to pay? Our services are for 


For catalog address 
Anne Evelyn Boardman, Prin., Lakewood, N. J. 


your convenience and without obligation. 
a 


SPRING HILL 
EFM al YEE SECRETARIAL 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls Mache cco ncer : 


Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
National Park pecuaoia 


Mrs. William Spinney » Miss Dorothy Bull 
SunUny St Washington) D.C. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Litchfield, Connecticut 


— DUNLAP COURT 


J : Everett Pennsylvania 
we art, music, expr rama se A small Boarding School in the Country 
é S wo Four ollege pre 9 x Boys and Girls from Six to Ten years of age training for educated women 
LASELL SEMINARY buildings. Riding. Box 197, For 3len, ? Progressive School combined with Ideal Home Life A school of unusual character and distinctive 
Overlooking beautiful village of Auburndale— - AM ESSE AMEN: alin. | As Booklet_on reauest purpose. New York—247 Park Avenue 


ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings 
A complete course on the care and management of 
thehome and family. Unusual training in music 
with concert work. Secretarial, Art, Dramatic F:x- 
pression, Teacher Training and College Prepara- 
tory Courses. A separate school for younger girls. 

Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Horseback riding afeature. Bklt. 

GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 

{47 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


BENTLEY SCHOOL Providente—Iss, Angell Street 


145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK IERCUTEO SURG the BSG 
A progressive day school for limited number of boys 
and gjrls, from four to twelve. 


All-day program, 9-4. PROFESSIONAL 


Further information upon request. 
MERRICOURT ‘fe"sahs2iss* 
for children"’ 
On the Gymnasium Private home accepts few select children 4-10 by 
month or year. Proper diet, character training, 


e \ | FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS supervised play. 4 acres of play Jawns, gardens and 
| lo e in the i nes OTR RTE RIERA TNVORTEAT NG nioniOaTlen 1 Col P orchards. Private Iindergarten, 100 miles from N.Y.©. 
Us 27th year. Two year Junior College and College Pre- | Rey, and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, Berlin, Conn. 


paratory Courses. Also College courses in Secretarial 
1 Science, Domestic Science, Music, etc. Educational 
NORTON, MASS. advantages of National Capital. For catalog address EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


VAIRMONT SCHOOL, 2109S St., Washington, D. C. 


A country school for girls, located 30 miles 


from Boston. College preparatory courses Martha Washington Seminary SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


with intensive work for examinations. 3 ! 
Household Arts, Music, Art, and Secretarial For Children Delayed in Development 


> a! q ; 4 For Girls Loving home care, school studies, out-of-door play, 
courses. 30 riding horses with trained in- social stimulation; well-coordinated life. 
structors. Every attention, not only to Happy, healthful school-days, on Not operated for profit 


beautiful estate, with city and | Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0. 
country advantages. Junior Col- 


legiate and High 1001 forms, OU will be astonished 
College Preparatory. Household at the opportunities to 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, for Girls of Retarded Development make money in the Home- 


Art, Expression. Address the Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 9 miles | Made Candy business. 


Secretary,Box F. Oakcrest, Washington,D.C. | from, Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal) You can start small— 
u 31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. actually without capital— 


habits of study, but to each girl’s health 
and happiness. 

The Hedges—A Junior School for girls under 15. 
MISS GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal 


THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL ms P limited group of | and be making a substantial profit 

Northampton, Massachusetts SOUTHERN— Girls Gsdan Hall ees selected chil- | inside of two weeks. Thousands 

A school for girls established in 1877 : ag hoabares Sten as peice de- | who now have incomes of $5,000 
7 i a velopment. eautifu estate. omelike atmosphere, 2 Q rea a j ; 

orci a Gee COLLEGE | Synthetic, expert training and care, Cutalox” | {hie way. Others whe started in 

Students accepted for final year of in- OF MUSIC | Miss Agnes H. Lawrence, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Pa | one-room shops have even made 


tensive college preparation. Well THE WOODS’ SCHOO L | fortunes. 


i 7 i Fi y 0 rses . . . . 
equipped gymnasium. tn ot A ieaies se onda aie mele Courses For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools | A fascinating business, too, Candy- 
Opposite Smith College Campus dancing, physical training, expression, languages, | GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS | Making is an art. An art that few 
MISS HELEN E. THOMPSON, Principal arvl and Special Courses offered in academics. Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. people really know. Yet an art 
New $150,000 buildings and dormitories, exten- Booklet Aah Sedan 1a; pes shape ar Pa. | which can now be learned quickly 
Sive campus. Swimming pool, gymnasium, golf rs. ollie oods Hare, FPrin-1ipa by almost anyone. Our new, up-to-the- 
BRADFORD ACADEMY and horseback riding. = minute, home-study course, prepared by 


Bradford, Mass. 
Junior College. Three years’ College pre- 
paratory and Special Courses, 123rd year. | 


Catalog on request. We offer special courses in a man who has himself made a fortune 
lemics and music to girls under 14, Write for EVERE U in the candy business, gives you tested 
ial form. recipes, complete instructions and many 


Arey s 4 For Children whose Progress has been Retarded | other important ‘‘secrets’’ of the tr 
LAUESeS 1078) Op cit oe Se CLETEDEIBOLY Academic and vocational courses, Snecial instruction. yo ee rade: 


Address, MANCH COLLEGE OF MUSIC] Separate Schools for Boys, Girls, and Young Chitdren, | A180 included is a complete outfit of 


Ra a ES: Vi Ae ; 6 wap ine Ber S| candy-maker’s tools, for use in a kitchen 
9 rk Box F, Staunten, V Write Helena T. Devereux, Dir., Box F, Berwyn, Pa. | (,. basement. Easy for one person to pro- 


NORTHAMPTON ss: bi, Sage neha 
ge J HAMP | en | % to 300%. 
Doing Nothing Isn’t D | 
omg O ing sn one | tunities right within easy reach 
| that you never dreamed of. Send 


course for Smith and other colleges, One-year intensive 
course for high school graduates. Nine-acre campus, 
Outdoor sports. Principals: Dorotuy M. BEMENT, 
Saran B. WuitakeR Box F, Northampton; Mass. 
) aes = A : x ae Se A eh ee sis tor a copy today. i 
THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL Ivs no longer the mode to be decoratively useless. Clever women y. Use the coupon, 
A Country School for Girls one hour from New York know how to do things. ‘They sing or paint or dance or act, if they 
‘City. Thorough college preparation, also general and : 4 1 
post-graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger have native talent for the arts. They practise landscape gardening 
¢ ! § 5 
girls. Sixty-first year opens September 28, 1926 Oe c 5 1 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. and interior decoration or study such arts as housekeeping, servant 
= —_== training and the mysteries of cookery. The Condé Nast 
EASTERN “ATLANTIC— Girls Baines oars, ie ; : ; : 
‘ducational Bureau knows where and how you, too, may 


develop a latent talent into an accomplishment. Write today. 


Pishopthorpe Manor THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, Vogue Vanity Fair House &§ Garden 


Expression. Art, Music, College Prepar 
Musie, -paratory. x é 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Ridin 23 West 44th Street New York City 


Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. | 


PRE [© book explains everything. 
ells how to get started and how 
to succeed. Learn about oppor- 


| Canitol Candy School, 
Dept. H-9, 63! Pennsylvania Ave., 


| Washington, D. C. 


opportunities in the Home-Made Candy Busi- 


ness and about your method of training me 


4 
| Send me your FREE book telling all about the | 
at home. 


BIN YAY csc sancesax asaxedanahhnakssactainusnceunshanavas cu rantiecesentCareeace ted 


l 

| 

| 

| Address 
Le 

| 
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SEPTEMBER, 1926 


DANCING 


FINE ARTS 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, dancing, kicking, limbering, 
reducing, 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering, 3127, 
223 West 46th Street New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Bal] Room 
“‘To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


CH ALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 


SCHOOL of DANCING 


LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. | 
“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


DRAMATICS 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 


for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 


Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-I CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Edith Coburn Noyes School | 


Oral English Drama Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction, 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre, 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Epirn Cosyrn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 


Enroll now for the fall term of the 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theater and Dance 


The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum, 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc. Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 


TECHNIQUE of 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOL 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage Mechanics, 
Play Construction and Directing, etc. ‘Two-year course, 
Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker's com- 
panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Richard Boleslavsky, Director 
announces the onening of the Fall Term of its 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL DEPT. on October 4, 1926 
For information address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 
Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 


Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps 
will receive the personal attention of a woman 
trained in educational matters who will be glad 
to help you in the solution of your problem. 

Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Winter Term—sand Year 
of the 


ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 


215 W. 57th St. 
New York 


The League announces a course 
of lectures on Composition and 


Illustration to be given by eight 
distinguished artists among 
whom are included: 


Henry Raleigh * Wallace Morgan 
Frederic R. Gruger * John Sloan 


Other classes in Drawing, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Graphic Arts. 


Write for Catalog V 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Beautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investment $350,000. Modern 
equipment. Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, Director 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Tlus- 
tration, Advertising Illustration -and Costume 
Design under the instruction of successful mod- 
ern artists. Catalogue on Request 

7003 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 
and 


THOMAS FURLONG 


will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 


3 Washington Square North 
New York City, N. Y. 


SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


MASTER INSTITUTE 


Booklet. 


OF UNITED, ARTS 
MUSIC— PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
310 Riverside Drive (cor, 103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MicHEL Jacoss, Director 58 W. 57 St., N. ¥. 


Author of “The Art of Color’, ‘‘The Study of 
Color’, and “The Art of Composition’, A 
simple application of dynamic symmetry. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


PORTRAIT LIFE POSTER COSTUME DESIGN 


APPLIED ARTS 


Che NEW YORK SCHQGOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 


Suernitt Wuirton, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Yad Fall Course Starts October Ist 

dianil Send for Catalog 41 
eat HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-9 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
Intensive Nine Months Winter Course 
All phases from elementary to full mastery of 
costume design and illustration are laughlin 
shortest time compatible with thoroughness. 
Day, Evening and Sunday Sessions. 
Saturday Adultand Children’sClasses 
Our sales department disposes of student 
work. Certificates given to students fulfilling 
requirements of the course. 
Ethel Traphagen 
200 West 57th St. New York 


The Sargent School "oystiah 


| Founded 1881 by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
Booklet on request 
L. W. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 


GRACE G. GIRARD 


THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Selentific Self-Defence for Women 


Studio 428 Lafdyette Street, New York City 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses. a 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan Your 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prosnectus 
Address P, 0. Box 148, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 


McDowell Dressmaking & MillinerySchool 


Designing Individual Instruction in Trade 
Millinery Methods aoe Whole Bude ner ans 

Also for Personal Use. ay anc 
Dressmaking Evening Classes. _No_ branches. 


Pattern-cutting Gan or Write for Particulars, 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New York 


NEVER 
TOO FULL 
TO CLOSE 


PATSY RUTH MILLER 
Warner Brothers Star 


The same Revelation that is just right fora week-end visit 
ora week's trip, expands to a size big enough for a 
month’s journey. And it’s as smart as it is practical. 


SUITCASE 
ADJUSTS to 14 SIZES 


$12.50 to $250 


At better class department stores and luggage 
shops throughout the United States and Canada. 


Write for catalog and name of nearest dealer 
THE REVELATION SUITCASE CO., Inc. 
561 FIFTH AVENUE {at 46th Street} NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS BERLIN MONTREAL 


Ma WOT! 
TOCWET ig 


PACKED FOR 


39 


40 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 
arms, legs, bust or entire body 
with DR. WALTER’S 


Rubber Garments 


Y garments have 
been worn by 
men and women for 20 
years, They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 
Chin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck & Chin .. 3.50 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 


Anklets, per par - - $7.00 
Extra High - . - 9.00 
Stockings, per pair 12.00 


Made in either light .or: 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and 
trim appear 
ance. Relieve 
swelling, vari- 
cose veins and 

Moe rheumatism 
Man's Reducing P tO Mp tl y: 
Belt with coutil Send ankle and 


back - - $9.00 — 4¢ 2 a E 
All Rubber 14.00 calf measure. . 


Warning: do not send money in an 
envelope: send check or money order. 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Near 36th Street, Suite 605 


Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South rith Se. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago: . . + Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar, rrra Loew's State Bldy 


é 
with Klo-Ra-Zo-Na 


in your bath 


Be Slim—Be Popular! 


No need to envy gracefulness any longer; you, too, 
can become slim this external, harmless, natural, easy 
way! Slenderness means beauty, fashion, health. 

No Exercise; No Diets; No Drugs! 

(Nothing Internal) 

EUROPEAN Discovery makes it possible to re- 

duce weight ina safe and pleasant way by nature's 
own method of expelling fat thru the pores of the 
skin, Simply dissolve Florazona, a fragrant powder, 
in your bath, stay in for fifteen minutes, and 
ounces of fat actually melt and are washed away. 


Flo=- Ra=Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything inju- 
rious so beware of unscrupulous imitations. 
Genuine Florazona was introduced into this country 
in 1919 and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses. 
and thousands of delighted users who testify to rec 
ductions of from 8 to 15 lbs, in two weeks, No mat- 
ter what you have tried, let Florazona convince you. 
14 treatments cost only $3.50, Sold and recom- 
mended by Jay Thorpe, New York City, and other 
Dept. Stores, also at Beauty Parlors and Bettor 
Drug Stores, or send check or money order 
direct with coupon below. 


Money-Back 


Guarantee 


| 


Croydon 


Wall. pieces, $15.00, 


Basswood ned with 


and $1.25, 


PPERS’ 


~ “1 La wy 


{>— 


BUYE 


Arts & Crafts 


HERALDRY. YOUR COAT-OF-ARMS authenticated 


at Library of Congress, emblazoned in colors, and 


framed size 8 x 10, $10.00. Address, Bert Vorce, 
Inn, Washington, District ef Columbia 


HAND-WOVEN COUCH THROWS distinctive in 
color and destgn, On approval, $25.00, Unusual 
Address all communications, to 
Helen*:Cramp, Box ,905, Santa Fé, New Mexito 
CIGARETTE BOXES for individual decoration 
redar, Ready for your artistic 
touch “to moke it an deal gift. © Two sizes. $1.40 
The Evanston Craftsmen, Evanston, Ul, 


Auttion Bridge 


SHEPARD'S STUDIO, INC,, 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge, Isxpert personal instrue- 
tion, individuals or ssos, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail el. Circle 10041 


WHITEHEAD'S COMPLETE AUCTION BRIDGE 


a 


by the one authority to whom other experts 
concede fist place. Everything that the  be- 
ginner or expert ought to know about Bridge. 
WITH THE NEW AUTHORIZED 1926 LAWS 
The greatest Auction book yet written, Price 
$2.50 at all bookshops or from the following, 


IA. Stokes Company, 443-dth Avenue, New York 


SOLOBID—Tho new solitaire game based on Auction 
Bridge,. Willimprove your auction, Instruction sheets 
$1.00 ppd. Money back If not satisfied, Solobid Pub, 
Co °815) Union rust Bldg., Rochester, N.Y. 


ey o ‘> 2» > rd y 

Beads & Beaded Bags 

Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Voint & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spee, Send for catalog, 
Win, Nibur, 2432 Bway—d87 & 669 Mad, Ave, Nw. 


Beauly Culture 


MME. MAYS' treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing Whines, scars, treekies, tighten- 
ing iiuscles, given only ab my one address, 

60 West 49th St, N. X¥, Bryant 426. Booklet 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR romoved by tho paintess 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician, his is the Idth year of its succe 
use. No electric needle or chemical used, 8 


faction guaranteed, Booklet sent in plain sealed 
envelope upon request, Dre Roebling Geyser, 
New York City address, 107 Kast 85th Street 
Vhiludelphia, Ma. address, 2001 Chestnut Street 
MME, JULIAN'S HAIR DESTROYER cradi- 
cates all supertiuous hair (with the roots), 
No electricity or poison. Stood test tity years. 


Mine, Julian, 34 West Silst Street, New Lork City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs Wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results, 
Harmless, Lotion §% . Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc, 8 East 49th Street, New York 
Face Lifting without surgery. Only pne treatment 
needed & done by you in your own home, Removes 
double chin, restores youthful contour, No charge 
unless satisfied, Sadle MacDonald, 1482 B'way, N.Y. 


Bed Quilts 


Colonial Patchwork Quilts $12.25. Old 
patterns faithfully reproduced, Wxquisite machine 
stitehing. Gen, Hand-made Candlewick Spreads $5.75, 
Bkit. BE. Finlay, P.O, Box 8, So, Sta, Evanston, 11, 


Beautiful 


Books 


FAVORITE. DINNER TABLE TOPIC, Louls 
LBromtield’s Possession, a story of modern society 
for) all who follow the work of our thinking young 
writers, $2.50 at bookshops, Stokes, Publisher 
ANY BOOK SENT ANYWHERE POST FREE 
Wo bring the service of the city bookshop wherever 
your vacation may take you, Send for book Notes No. 8, 
Post-Box Book Service, 15 W. d4th St, N.Y. Cy 
OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Send for 
Catalog Number 5 Americana, Let me find the 
books you want, Address, Arthur B. Carlson, 
503) Witth Avenue, New York City, New York 
VANITY FAIR “Tho most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.’’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The a, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men's Bashions, The 
most brillianQly illustrated magazine of the day 
Spectal offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; 
regular rate $8.50 a year. Send your order to 
Dept, A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 
$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction ef your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money, A 
special subseription rate offers you 2 y s of this 
most Interesting fashion authority for $7, 
rate, $5.00 a yenr, a saving of $3.00. Just 
your order to Dept, A., Vogue, Greenwich, 


sen | 
Conn 


Cigarettes 


MIDI CINQ. An unusual perfumed intinetion for 
ciggrettes, Clears cigarettes & makes smoking more 
ay shtful. Non-injurtous $8. At Smart Shops & Dept, 
Sawes. Midi Cinq, LIT Wast STth Street, NVY.C. 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT rostores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health, — Colon irriga- 
tion, Rests raaranteed. Minlondin Health Studio, 
17 Bast 45th St., New York, Tel. Murray Hill 8068 
THIN-U REDUCING CREAM—No Dieting; no 
Eyercising: Stainle Greasele Harmless; Van- 
ishing immedalately, 8 Ow, Jar $3 »vepald, Special 


Price to Dealers, Thin-U Company, Chattanooga, Tenn, | 


p resular | 


A reference directory of uniform adver- 
lisements classified for the convenience of 
the reader. Advertising rates upon request 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 


New York 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 
contents of homes and estates, Oil paintings, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique and modern 
furniture and all objects of art. r 

BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware, Expert ap- 
pratsals made for all purposes. HWmbassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1985 


Furs 


ALASKA CHOICE RAW FURS. Order your furs 
direct From The Lair of Quality. Old Ivory 
Beads—Indian Curios of all Kinds. Write for in- 
formation, Vance BR. McDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Graphology 


WANT TO BE POPULAR? Buy ‘‘Hand-Reading 
Today’, by Bthel Watts Mumford. Learn to read 
palms at parties, bazaars ;ete. $1.00, Write for free 
description, Stokes Co,, 443-4th Avenue, N. Y. City 
YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED by your hand- 
writing. Learn the truth about yourself and friends. 
Mail sample of handwriting and ten cents, Ritecraft 
Institute, Dept, 16, 225 West 34th Street, New York 


x 
Come join us at our friv- 
olous feast! 

Humorous icings, you'll find, 


cover wholesome truths—— 


mixed with piquante satire 


to make them palatable. 


Literature, art, the theatre 
. . movies and sports . 
ul 


the spices of modern life are 


fashions and motors . 


confected each month by 
clever hands to make Vanity 


Fair a dish for the mental 


gourmet, 


ACAUN TT Teese 
2 years for $5.00 


Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
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Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist. in halr goods exclusively, 
Booklet, 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur, Hill 5737 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers, Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties, Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York, Bank references 


B6CHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 


prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont,, Los Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chie Black not Mourning 
Hats,. Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 


Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


Perfumes 


EXQUISITE PERFUMES SPECIALLY BLENDED 
to express your personality. Tach odeur created in 
your presence. No stock per’umes used—You hay, 
the privilege of scenting different perfumes an 
making personal choice. To assure absolute privacy, 
telephone for special appointment, Nayan, Par- 
fumerie Armin Degener, 889 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y, Telephone, Ashland 0186-0187 


RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES & Bou- 
quets, subtle, alluring fragrances, $5 up, samples $1; 
Batikha Magic Beauty Cream & Lotion, $2. Orders 
filled. Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72d St., N.Y. 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
ja discoloration to white or grey hair, Address 

590 FWitth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly, Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed, Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York, Vanderbilt 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair coloring, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. 
586-5th Ave. (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome, Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail 
Address Mlle. Louise, Alamac Hotel, New York City 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion, Address Mlle. Hnileda, Telephone Overbrook, 
1577—310 Anita Apts,, Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stationery 
HAMMERMILL Ripple Finish ANNOUNCEMENTS 
with Baronial  nvyelopes. colors, Size 
when folded 4% x 54%. Printed four — sides 
any color of ink. Two hundred __ fifty sets 
at $15.50. Five hundred sets at $19.60. One 
thousand sets at $25.75. Add 5% for postage. 


Pxeess will be refunded, Address The Piper Shop 
Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY 
is found in the finest homes throughout the world. 
Monogram or address like engraving, raised letters 
in black, blue, jade green on white, grey, buff or 
blue suede vellum paper, 100 Folded sheets & en- 
velopes $2.00. Tuxedo linen paper $2.50. Remit with 
order, sent Ppd. in a week, Tifth Ave, Stationers, 
Dept. V 500-5th Ave., N. Y,. Samples on request 


Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods, Dxclusive pool, expert instruction, Send 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming, 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 8440 


Unusual Gifts 


Gifts and Art Novelties 
Wuropean art centers and 
to my own studio. Rena Rosenthal, 
Avenue, (Near 58rd Street) New 
UNUSUAL GIFTS by _ individual — craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp_ shades 
made at our own studios, A visit will convince you 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W, Fourth St., New York City 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments, Kverett Waddey Co, has for a generation in- 
snred highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 


personally selected in 
originations exclusive 
520 Madison 
York City 


Wedding Etiquette Free. 


3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


E 
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Copyright, 1926, The Fisk Tire Company, Pn 


A reproduction of this design No 


| Time to Re-tire 


. G-19 in full color will be sent free on request. Please be sure to specify design number when writing, 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


fi Lie At Buffalo 


} . sat orem ( ae 
ih ot War Excise Tax Additional 


Col a, Ce Gina / 
Five Lussenger four Door Coach. 
(ustom-built by Lierce Arrow: 

Se 2r1e S 50 « G rs body alone will win you, En- finish wool upholstery, heavy Wilton 


during beauty has been built into it velvet carpets, luxurious silk window 


LRROGSERNS Daag RON set: xt by the same skilled hands that fashion — curtains and similar appointments 
MOD, Wilk wmmediate deliv the most costly Pierce-Arrow models. — characteristic of Pierce-Arrow. 

Fequest, Write tor complete catalog Ir comes to you in your choice Of SIX [ehas Pierce-Arrow four-wheel brakes and 
Series 80 sv 12 badyppa, $2803 Charming color combinations, Houdaille shock absorbers, The chassis 
; A045, df 2 Inside are deep, reseful cushions, soft- is the standard Serves 80 six-cylinder. 

J677eS 33 Ducol- Vielve Six, $5230 
$7000, «at Busha THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Buffalo, N.Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW 
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“Pm sure of a perfect drive now—always out of the rough and on the fairway.” 
“Hows that?” 
“Kelly-Spring field tires.” 
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*RACTICALLY all automobile bodies 
| have an outside covering of steel. But 
not all such bodies are the same under- 


Cea a TARE = LORAIN © SEMAN «LOIS ANI) - LOA AVAUE + REP AYIAE » ACHAEA - REPS VASA” 
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neath. There are two different types of interior 

construction. 

One type employs a wooden frame. The other 
is constructed entirely of steel—a steel frame 


and a Steel covering welded into a single unit. 


Due to this outward resemblance between the 
two types of bodies, thousands of motorists mis- 
takenly believe, when they are buying an auto- 
mobile, that they are getting a body built en- 
tirely of steel. And they confidently rely on it 
to give them the safety and protection which is 
possible only with all-steel construction. 


If, when you buy your next car, you wish the 
advantages which all-steel construction offers, 
make sure that the body of the car you buy has 
a frame of steel as well as a surface of steel. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT 


€ 
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ane | Originators of the Budd All-Steel Automobile Body . 
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LL trafic authorities agree that the 
general adoption of  safety-glass all 
around as regular equipment in passenger 
automobiles, now pioneered by and exclu- 
sive to the New SAFETY STUTZ, will result 


in a great reduction of motoring injuries. 


From the very beginning, every New STUTZ 
car has had a safety-glass windshield. Then the 
builders of this surpassingly safe automobile, 
noting the increasing frequency of newspaper 
reports chronicling damage from flying glass, 
decided that the New SAFETY STUTZ 


should have safety-glass all around. 


And so, safety-glass has been put into every 
window, and window-ventilator, every wind- 
shield, and windshield-wing of all New 


SAFETY STUTZ models. 


This voluntary adoption of safety-glass, at 
no additional expense to the car-owner, means 
that the ultimate step has been taken by the 
builders of the New SAFETY STUTZ to 
provide the safest private passenger auto- 
mobile ever built. And this safety feature 
is obtainable in no car other than the New 


SAFETY STUTZ. 


The safety-glass feature is naturally pioneered 
by the designers who were first to radically 
lower the center of mass weight and so pro 
duce an automobile of incomparable stability; 
who were first to adopt the improved hydro 
static four-wheel brakes developed by Timken; 
who made their frame the strongest and most 
rigid built, with integral steel running-boards 
or “side-bumpers”; who brought steel into 
the construction of their bodies to give maxi 
mum strength and narrow, clear visioned front 
corner-posts. 


And the builders of the New SAFETY 
STUTZ now announce the latest develop 
ment in the Fedco System of Theft Preven 
tion and Detection. Additional protection 
is now given each owner, all without cost 
to him, by indemnity against loss of use 
resulting from theft, at the rate of five dollars 
per day, up to thirty days. 


New SAFETY STUTZ models with their 
exclusive features are now on display every- 
where. See the New SAFETY STUTZ, ride 


init, drive it. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


Ne® SAFE 


Y ST 


The first and only automobile to provide safety- 
glass all around without extra charge to the buyer 
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“hi 
~ symbol o 
Safety’ 


( Telegraphed from Lake City, Florida) 

Just arrived after driving fifteen hundred 
miles in my NEW STUTZ Vertical Eight 
Brougham, which I took off your showroom 
floor in Chicago one week ago today. The 
performance of this car over Kentucky and 
Tennessee Mountains on high without shift- 
ing gears and through mud and on speedways 
I consider marvelous. Have had absolutely 
no trouble whatever and car most satisfactory 
in every way 

MRS. ELIZABETH FULLER 


CHICAGO 


£ £ 


Eight body styles, including 7-passenger models, 
designed and constructed under the supervision 
of Brewster of New York. All closed bodies 


automatically ventilated—an exclusive feature. 
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t the end o 
summer trails ! 


Whitman’s are fresh! When you pause in your sum- 
mer journeys to buy a box of Whitman’s Chocolates at 
a luxurious resort hotel, at the leading drug store in 
a large city, or at the quaint tearoom beside the road 
at the end of the long trail through the mountains— 


the candy is fresh. Every possible precaution has been 
taken to keep it so. 


During vacation days many hundreds of summer stores 
supply Whitman’s to tourists and dwellers in resorts. But every 
store, however humble, is selected and approved as a Whitman 
agency and gets every package it sells direct from Whitman’s. 

We eliminate middlemen solely for the purpose of ensuring 
careful handling of our candies and satisfying service to the 
critical candy lover. Wherever sold, 
Whitman’s carry a guarantee of perfection. 


The Sampler satisfies at all 


seasons. Gives every one ina 
O CO Q t 2 Ss group of travelers a candy to 


his taste. 
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In Which the 


REDERICK HENDERSON, despite 

his long and by no means uneventful 
residence in the city, had never be- 

fore encountered a genuine hold-up man, 
although he had seen a theatre ticket specu- 
lator or two. Thus it was not at all strange 
that Freddy was taken somewhat aback 
when one evening a man stepped from a 
doorway and told him to “Stick ’em up!” 
Freddy knew the approved methods of 
escaping from a social difficulty or impasse. 
He could steal with the utmost sang-froid 
from the boredoms of Mrs. Bottomley’s box 
at the Opera, or wriggle unreproved from 
the Terpsichorean embrace of the season’s 
prize wall-flower, but a bandit,—well, that 
was something else again, So Freddy merely 
raised his hands over his silk-hatted head. 
The bandit was speaking now, softly, 
urgently, like.a salesman with ten minutes 
to close a contract and catch a train, as he 
felt through Freddy’s pockets. 
“Where’s yuh dough, huh? 
is! What? Oney tree bucks an’ 


Oh, here it 
a half! 


Say, an’ you ain’t got no watch, neither, I 
spose.” 

“No,” said Freddy. 

“Well, Pll be damned. You look like a 


dude, too, an’ here all I get is t’ree fifty.” 
The bandit disappeared into the mist. 
almost a year later that Mrs. 


‘fe was 

shley gave her annual dance at her 
magnificent country palace on the South 
Shore of Long Island. Mrs, Ashley, long 
before, had given specific instructions to 
the architect who built the house. As a re- 
sult, there was a garden, so large and in- 
tricate that none could hope, in a single 
evening, to explore all the manifold mys- 
teries of its hundred walks, nooks, crannies, 
pagodas and arbours, It was replete with 
spots ideal for love-making, for the utter 
defeat of weariness and ewnui,—if only 
one could find an unoccupied corner. In- 
side the Italianesque house, there was danc- 
ing by those who felt that the hilarious 
orchestra imported from New York should 
not be allowed to go to waste. And the 
sumptuous sofas on the terrace had as much 
appeal. Avstrange raucous noise proclaimed 
the location of the punch-bowl to those 
few to whom Mrs. Ashley had forgotten to 
mention it as they came in the door. Every- 
where there was chiffon and starch, rouge 
and the flush of sun-burn, bobbed locks 
and sleek parted hair, high giggles and the 
staccato bark of male laughter. Everywhere 
there were couples wishing desperately to 
be Wild, and prevented from realization 
only by the presence of so many others with 
exactly the same desires. And there was 
Freddy, the correct, the dignified, the 


Freddy 


Crime Wave Proves to be Not Without Some Beneficial Aspects 


coldly impervious, 
prince royal, 
**T here,” 
darling boy, 
“There,” 
that 


to his finger-tips the 
said the older women, “‘is that 
Freddy Henderson.” 

said the younger women, “is 


adorable man, Freddy Henderson.” 


ORAWING BY HANS STENGEL 


THE HOLD-UP 
In the uncertain light, the bandit loomed 


large and menacing. So Freddy politely 
raised his hands very high over his head 
and fervently wished himself at home 


“There,” said the men of all ages, “is 
that excellent egg, Freddy Henderson.” 
Shortly after midnight, when the punch- 
bow] was nearly empty for the fifth time, 
and Freddy was reluctantly bestowing dis- 
tant nods on the eager, fluffy dédutantes 
who constantly watched him for some little 
Mrs. Ashley ap- 
peared in the doorway. With her, chatting 
easily, was a man. Instantly, the ladies 
were agog with fluttering excitement, the 
men plucked nervously at their ties, and 
the palpitating gaze of the dédutantes swung 
in a wide are away from Freddy, to settle on 
the newcomer, for he was extraordinarily 
handsome,—and distinguished. From the 
moment of his first appearance, there were 
two princes royal in the room,—Freddy and 
the stranger. Tensity vibrated in the air, as 
Mrs. Ashley, in her own inimitable way, ad- 
vanced across the floor, with her protégé. 
“Freddy, my darling,’ she burbled 
pleasantly, “this is my very dear friend, 
Mr. O’Brien.” And with that, she patted 
Freddy on the arm, and bounced away. 
“How d’ye do,” said Freddy, without 


sign of encouragement, 


Adventure 


P39) 


FAIR gv 


warmth, as he glanced casually at this man, 
with his noble bearing and his high, in- 
telligent forehead. As he looked, there rose 
from the deep vaults of his 
a shadowy picture: a foggy sum- 
mer night in New York, a darkened door- 
way, and a bandit with most persuasive 
pistol, Then he knew that this O’Brien 
was the bandit of a year earlier, here, per- 
haps, to filch the justly celebrated Ashley 


irresistibly 
memory 


family jewels! O’ Brien was talking, his 
voice the slow, sonorous drawl of culti- 
vation. He was telling of a new find,—a 


hitherto undiscovered Goya canvas, un- 
earthed in an obscure art shop near the 
Battery. Freddy stifled the impulse to ex- 
pose him,—there was something he did not 
understand. This man was the 
yet, he So Freddy drew him to 
that that liberator of 
hearts, that passport to whatever truth there 


is in a man: the punch-bowl. 


bandit, and 
was not. 


loosener of tongues, 


HEY drank, 
there was a momentary cessation of talk, 
O’Brien suggested that they adjourn to the 
the night was cool. They 
wandered together over the yielding lawn, 
smoking peacefully, watching a silver 


and conversed, and when 


terrace, where 


sea- 


fog creep silently in, over the dormant 
surf, For a long time, neither of them 
spoke, fearing, perhaps, that they might 


somehow, 
There 


scratch the beauty of the night. 
came a blare of strident music from 
the house, and the sensitive fog seemed to 
recoil before the shock. 

“Were you,” suddenly inguired O’Brien, 
ever held up in New York?” 
“Yes,” said Freddy, startled, 
“You lost, on that occasion,” 
other, “exactly three dollars and a half. 
Here it is. Take it. I was that bandit.” 

“Yes,” replied Freddy, “I know.” 

“And you didn’t expose me. Why?” 

“Because,” said Freddy, “I would much 
rather talk with you. You seem to have 
changed, since our last meeting.” 

“Yes, I have changed,” said O’Brien. 
“T have changed a great deal. A year ago, 
I was a miserable misfit, an apparently hope- 
less man. ‘Then I committed my first and 
last crime. I held you up, and took exactly 
three dollars and a half. Ah, magic sum! It 
was the means of changing me from one of 
life’s drab caterpillars to what I am today.” 

“But how, how in the world,” asked 
Freddy, incredulously, “did you accomplish 
all this on three dollars and a half? What 
marvellous elixir—” 

O’Brien smiled: “It was not really diffi- 
cult at all. I simply spent the money on 
a year’s subscription to Vaniry Far.” 


F.P.D. Jr. 


ae 


“once.” 
asserted the 
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DOBBS HATS 


lke DOBBS SJAU/W7Y, accepteD EVERYWHERE BY WELL-DRESSED MEN 
AS THE FIRST INDICATION OF THE STYLE TREND FOR FALL.IS A SLIGHT REAC- 
TION FROM THE LARGER SHAPES OF THE PAST YEAR. IT HAPPILY ADAPTS 
ITSELF TO THE MOOD OF ITS WEARER~WITH THE BRIM TURNED UP OR 
DOWN, CROWN DENTED OR NATURAL.ITS LINES ARE GRACEFULLY BECOMING. 


~ DOBBS & Co WV 678,626 wna 244 TSifth Avenue — cNeEwW York, 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The President at the White House 
A Recent Portrait of Calvin Coolidge Taken in Washington by Nickolas Muray 


ALVIN COOLIDGE, thirtieth president of the United States, is now 

entering upon the fourth year of his administration—Mr. Harding having 
died on August 2, 1923. Under Mr. Coolidge’s leadership, the nation has 
enjoyed a period of unparalleled prosperity. Taxes have been greatly reduced, 
and general economies effected in matters governmental. It is interesting 
to note that he has successfully diverted public attention from the purely 
political phases of his administration. Never in the history of the United 


States has the citizenry become so little interested in the nation’s political 
problems and trends. Whereas formerly it was claimed to be a desirable 
thing to interest the people in political issues, Mr. Coolidge seems to have 
discovered the value of public disinterestedness. No really serious interna- 
tional problem has as yet arisen to test the President, finally, as a statesman, 
but it is conceded—even by the opposition—that, in domestic affairs at 
least, few Presidents have been more forthright, constructive or astute 
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The Black and White, and Other Problems Below the Mason and Dixon Line 


HE white race is one great family, the 

black another. In the far east—yellow 

men. Families of brown men, scattered 
over the Pacific—living on islands. 

The American Pacific Coast grew alarmed 
at the way yellow men pushed in and managed 
to squeeze them out. 

Suppose you have, living in the family, in 
the house with you, a man or woman who wins 
your affection, There is a reason why you 
cannot sit with such a one at table, marry, make 
love with such a one. 

Something strange—a strange kind of re- 
lationship between men and women—men and 
men—women and women. 

Something tender—often brutal, often fine 
—making white men something they would 
not otherwise be—making black, brown, high- 
brown, velvet-brown men and women some- 
thing they would not otherwise be. 

I have had in mind, for some time now, 
trying to write several articles about sections of 
the country in which I have lived. No one will 
take what I say too seriously. It does not matter. 
Writing may clarify some of my own thoughts 
and feelings. 


AM living now on a mountain, cutting the 

north off from the south and can roll down 
either side. One roll into West Virginia, 
another into North Carolina. Of these par- 
ticular places I shall say nothing. There has 
been in me always something calling from the 
north, a voice calling from the south. In re- 
gard to the Negro I am southern. I have no 
illusions about making him my brother. 

I have just come from the south, have been 
living there for two or three years. The heat 
and mosquitoes drove me out. When it grows 
cooler I shall drift back down there. 

Southern nights, soft voices, New Orleans, 
Mobile, the Mississippi, live oaks, ships, forests 
—Negroes—always the Negroes—setting the 
tempo of life. 

Here I find myself sitting at my desk, try- 
ing to write of the south—wanting to do it. 

Liking Negroes—wanting them about—not 
wanting them too close. In me the southern 
contradiction so puzzling to the north. 

To a man like myself—that is to say 
to the artist type of man living in America 
—there is something tremendously provoca- 
tive in the American south, in all the life 
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of the south. The south is to me_ not 
just a place—it is an idea—a background. 

Laughter perhaps—leisure—a kind of warm 
joy in living. 

Born in the middle west—a youth spent as 
a wanderer and factory hand—after years of 
struggle, trying to be a: successful man of 
affairs in industrial I went 
south for the first time when I was well into 
middle life. 

Something had drawn me south—something 
I had felt since boyhood. It may have been the 
reading of Huckleberry Finn—or the talk of 
my father. 

He was a man southern bred and proud of it. 


northern cities 


LL southern men, men whose people came 

from the south, tell you about it at once. 

The notion of a southern aristocracy persists. 

Whether or not it is justified is another matter. 

I have always had difficulty deciding just what 
an aristocrat is. 

Innumerable Americans have had the ex- 
perience of a first southern trip—by train... 

The little miserable towns, the badly kept 
plantations, lean hogs in the streets of towns, 
lean white men, shabbiness. 

Niggers. 

Shiftlessness. 

I got it all that first time south and landed 
at last in the old city of Mobile. This was in 
the month of February. I went to a hotel. 

I did not intend to stay there. I had saved 
a little money and wanted to live cheaply, 
while I wrote a novel. We high-brow writers 
have to live low. 

It rained—a soft patter of rain in the streets. 
I put my bags in my room, ate hastily and went 
out into the night—my first southern night. 

For how many hours did I wander, some- 
times in lighted streets, where white men 
lived, sometimes in little dark Negro streets? 
At once I felt—how shall I explain? There 
was something friendlv—in dark figures pass- 
ing in dark streets, in buildings. Something 
friendly seemed to come up out of the warm 
earth under my feet. 

In northern industrial towns at night as you 
wander thus through streets of small houses, 
there is always something tense and harsh uf 
voices coming out of houses. Something nervous 
—irritable—-in people. 

Life is too dificult. Everything movestoo fast. 


The tenseness was in my own voice, that 
first night in the south. I had gone south hop- 
ing to get it out. 

Softness in voices, laughter, an easy careless 
swing to bodies of men and women. I walked 
in a soft cloud of words, not clearly caught, 
feeling warmth in sounds, in people. 

There was a negro ballad I had once heard 
Carl Sandburg sing, a ballad about the boll- 
weevil. 

“1 like this place, 
Thisll be my 


home.” 


I went murmuring the song—not being a 
bold singer—have been murmuring it to my- 
self these last four or five years—while | 
lingered in the south. 

Being northern, I yet never went south with- 
out a feeling of gladness, never have turned 
back northward without some feeling of inner 
fear—of sadness. 

I got the nigger, craze. All northern men—- 
of the artist type—who go south, get it. 


ELL, for those of us who tell tales, 

sing songs, work in colours, in stone, the 
Negroes have something—something physical 
—rhythm—something we want to get into 
ourselves—our work. 

I had not gone the length of wanting the 
Negro to replace the white. I hadn’t even 
gone with Abe Lincoln who said, “‘Just because 
1 want to see justice done the black is no sign 
I want to sleep with him.” I wasn’t thinking 
of justice. That wasn’t my lay. 

When it comes to that there are a lot of 
whites I never much yearned to sleep with. 

Being in the south, what I most wanted 
was a decent sort of relationship with white 
southern men. In Mobile, New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge—other towns of the south—there 
is always a difficulty for the northern man to 
overcome, 

It concerns the blacks. 

You are in the south and would like to know 
-——because you are a writer, interested in the 
life about you—something about the relation- 
ships of black, brown, yellow and white. 

The Negro race in the south is so apparently 
getting lighter. Howdoesthat happen? What’s 
going on! White blood constantly creeping 
in from somewhere. 

Northern travellers can’t do it all. 


Many of the Negro women seen in the 
streets, in cities, on country roads, on river 
boats, about houses where you go to dine— 
splendid creatures. 

People always whispering things. “Such and 
such a white man has a touch of the tar pot.” 
It doesn’t come in through white southern 
women. You know that. 

I went walking with southern men, eating, 
drinking, talking with southern men. 

Men are what the civilization in which they 
live makes them. 

Be careful now, 

A good deal of fear, everywhere in the 
south, of cheap, snap northern judgments. 
One of these fellows hot on justice goes south. 
He sees the Negroes doing all the work with 
their hands—sees them wearing ragged clothes, 
eating in fence corners like dogs, gets indignant. 

He can tell you all about everything in ten 


days. 


DID not want to do it like that. The Negro 

problem is the vast overshadowing problem 
of the south. No man questions that. 

‘Try down there, to associate with the Negro. 
Sit with him, eat with him, talk with him. 

You would learn nothing. A white man of 
the right sort will tell you everything better— 
more clearly. You would get nothing but the 
contempt of both whites and blacks, Chances 
are you would deserve it too. 

Some days I sat for hours on the docks— 
watching Negroes work. That wasn’t for the 
Negroes’ sake. It was for my own sake. The 
Negro had something I wanted. All sensible 
white men want it. There is a kind of close- 
ness to nature, trees, rivers, the earth—more 
primitive men have that men less primitive are 
all seeking. We want to have the cake and eat 
it. I know I do. 

I remember a morning. I went before day- 
light to conceal myself in a lumber pile, lay 
hidden all day, Negroes at work all about me. 

Later many talks with southern white men. 
They began to open up a little—saw I hadn’t 
come down there to tell them anything. Some 
grew immediately angry, flared up. Others got 
my point of view—scemed to like it. 

Suppose strangers always coming into your 
house to tell you where to hang your pictures, 
how to place your chairs, how to treat others 
in your house, 

In what bed to sleep. The south has had to 
stand a lot from the north—God knows. 


ES it happens—boys in the country— 
in the cities—brown girls. 

How are you going to help that? 

To say it does not happen—constantly—is 
foolish. If it did not happen there would be 
no problem and there 7s a problem. If the 
Negro were just an animal. He isn’t. Often 
he is a tremendously attractive man—or alas— 
woman. 

If you think you, being northern, a Puritan 
perhaps, would run your house better, be more 
truly what you call “moral”, you’re a fool. 

I remember a brown man laughing. He was 
sweeping out my room in a house in the coun- 
try. “White man and brown woman gets the 
fun in this country. White woman and brown 
man gets left.” 

Well, I have stressed the problem. I like to 
accept life as it comes up to me. Nothing in 
the life of the south shocks me. I would take 


my chances with southern white men and 
women. Given the same problem I could not 
handle it better. 

It seems to me that what the south needs 
most now is the artist—not visiting artists— 
its own, but there is a difficulty. 

The south needs southern expression of all 
phases of southern life in song, prose, painting, 
music. To get that it needs acceptance of 
itself{—more frankness. 

It needs to begin to escape the nonsense 
about spotless white womanhood, insisting too 
much upon a kind of purity that is humanly 
impossible. It needs most of all to wipe out 
fear of ugly Puritanical northern judgments. 

The south has got to clean itself of the fear 
of facing itself. 

Not an easy job. 


HE southern problem—that .of a race liv- 

ing so intimately with the white race—not 
living with it at all—fear of race mixture—is 
the hardest problem any section of the country 
has to face. 

Having lived in the south I believe southern 
white men handle it as well as northern men 
ever could—perhaps better. 

Chicago, talking of southern violence. 

If you go on the theory that exact justice is 
a human possibility everything is wrong. I do 
not subscribe to any such theory. 

I have a notion that injustice has a place of 
its own in the scheme of life. 

As for the Negro, I am sure he is better off 
in the south than in the north. There at least 
injustice is often tempered by real affection. 

The -land belongs to the blacks. White men 
own legally the railroads, the land, the boats 
on the rivers, the rivers, forests, swamps, but 
they are nigger boats, nigger rivers, nigger 
swamps, forests, railroads. 

It can’t be otherwise. 

Any intelligent southern white would agree 
—laughing—“‘What of it?” 


HE Negro does the work, the dust of the 
_ fields and the water of the rivers and 
swamps runs through his fingers. No white 
man anywhere has ever done what the Negro 
has done with the railroad. 
Songs of railroads, dreams of railroads— 
voyages from town to town—a chicken for 
frying tucked under the arm. 


“Have you got your ticket bought? 
O, Lord! 
Have you got your ticket bought?” 


Railroads into a nigger Heaven. 

The land really the Negro’s land because he 
works it, sings of it, loves it. 

What of it? 

The white man isn’t going to Jet him take 
it away. 

The white man of the south getting at his 
problem, sanely on the whole. Having to put 
up with violent fools in his own race, having 
to be father to innumerable black children. 

The blacks remain children. 

In the country—in the south—in many 
households in cities, the conditions of slavery 
days not much changed. 

A relationship between the races not frankly 
faced but faced more than the north suspects. 

All sorts of subtile angles—loyalty, tender- 
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ness, attempts at justice that do not show on 
the surface. 

The Negro unbelievably cunning—“cute” 
is the word. 

Getting for himself—in the south—so much 
the whites do not get and that does not appear 
on the surface. 

The south—the whitesouth—getting bolder. 
Southern white life will yet express itself— 
really—in song, prose, painting, music. 

The Negro contributing—doing too much 
of the contributing now. A second rate Negro 
poet or artist always getting twice the credit 
of an equally able white man. That’s northern 
sentimentality, 

It is a difficult, delicate job to see the south- 
ern white man’s angle and see it whole, but the 
northern man will have to do it if he wants to 
draw nearer the south. 

To go black—think all the hope of future 
cultural development in the south is in the 
southern black, because he sings, dances, pro- 
duces jazz—is hopelessness. 


HE puzzle remains—two races that when 
they meet to produce blood mixture must 
meet in secret, in shame. 

The southern problem is the most difficult 
problem in America. The attitude of the 
north has never helped much. 

I spent a few days at a southern plantation. 
There were several thousand acres—a village 
of blacks. 

The seasons were long, land cheap. 

Two white women owned and ran the place. 

We came in the late afternoon and dined 
in a great room of the old house. 

The management of such a house would 
drive a northern white woman crazy in a week. 

The two southern women were handling 
it easily—naturally. 

Delicious food—in vast abundance—dogs, 
cats, niggers—men, women and children. 

Life squirming and writhing everywhere 
underfoot—nigger life, insect life, animal life. 

The niggers worked the land on shares. 
The arrangement would be called “peonage” 
by a northern reformer. 

Sure, all the niggers in debt to the two 
women, always in debt. 


HAT’ grows on the place belongs to 
everyone on the place. The niggers eat, 
sleep, sing, make love, work some. 

As we dined one of the women told me of 
hogs, chickens, eggs, turkeys—always being 
carried off secretly to be consumed in some 
cabin. 

She had to know her blacks. 

If a man stole a hog, needing it—having 
children to feed, having been ill—having 
been a good nigger when times were better— 
she said nothing—laughed and let it go. 

She had to know what nigger stole the hog 
and why. 

She managed to let him know she knew 
without too many words. 

There’s a way. 

Cunning, creeping life all about the two 
women. They did not dare be afraid. 

I stayed four days and went back on “settle- 
ment” day. 

That is the great day when the negro 
squares up for his year’s work. 

Not much chance for the whites to cheat. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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ON THE BRINK 


Is any moment more awful than that just 
before the plunge into the icy tank! Five 
times Mr. Kedgett has advanced, resolved 
to hurl himself into the flood; five times he 
has backed away like a jumpy maiden filly 


FOR HIS SINS 


The hot room is another Turkish 
trial. This well-known college grad- 
uate (mame on request) has just 
returned from New Haven where he 
attempted to drink the Yale Bowl 
dry. The steam is 744% alcohol 


Terrors of Turkish Bathing 


LOOK AT THE CLOCK 


A daily disappointment of the bath addict 
is reading the scale dial which tells him 
that despite his fancy ablutions he has 
gained four pounds. Mr. Girthwaite is so 
depressed that he decides to forget it all 


51 


Sample Sufferings, Hot and Cold, 
We Not Only Endure, But Pay For 


Drawings by iL SAN CRN I 


GEORGE LUKS 


FEROCIOUS FRICTION 


No Turkish tribulation is harder to 
bear than the merciless masseur who 
keeps fit by rending his patients limb 
from limb. Mr. Tweemys, who is on the 
slab, can stand being beaten and pound- 
ed but he certainly did not know that he 
was to be scrubbed with a wire brush 


THE ORDEAL BY STEAM 


The last phase when cooking a human, 
a la Turque, is the steaming process 
by which the epidermis is parboiled 
and made tender. The first five minutes 


hurt. After that you lose consciousness 
READY TO SERVE 


If he has survived all the foregoing 
trials, the complete Turkish bather 
should now be laid on his side, in a 
cool, dark place where he will dream 
that he has been on a personally con- 
ducted tour of Hell with Mr. Dante 


The Developing Art 
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The Sad State of American Films——With a Note on “Variety” and the Censors 


HE battle for, or against, the motion 
picture is endless. Since that baffling 

~ device, the motion was first 
dedicated to the pictorial regurgitation of fic- 
ion, charges of imbecility have been hurled 


camera, 


against the craftsmen of the new industry in 
America. The ¢ritics of motion pictures (not 
he goodly film reviewers who, with a few 
commendable exceptions, are subsidized press- 
agents or mental defectives) perennially allege 
hat American motion pictures have sunk to an 
aesthétic level so low as actually to threaten the 
sublic taste of the nation; that, inasmuch as the 
foreign markets are flooded with miles of our 


celluloid bilge, we, as a people, are made ridic- 
ulous The 
ducers, of course, make a gallant defense, 
recalling a first principle of economics, the 
Law of Supply and Demand. 
a digestible quota of seduced (but later regener- 
ate) 
on maternal devotion without visible protest, 
the producers consider (as who would not?) 
that they have satisfied both the greater public 
nd the stockholders and they accordingly plan 
or the future on the optimistic theory that 
1e present formula is good for another year. 


in the eyes of other races. pro- 


Having supplied 


1eroines, murder mysteries, and rhapsodies 


T is, despite these noble protestations, im- 
7 er : P 

possible for the film-makers to evade the 

responsibility. After all, the banalities which 


are distributed into a year’s output, emanate 
from their own studios, under an 
monogram, supposed, I take it, to attest to the 


elaborate 


firm’s approval. And it is certainly true that, 
in foreign countries, America is regarded by the 
film-going public as a startling but thoroughly 
impossible nation. In England, the curious 
manners of our film-folk are looked upon as an 
‘There, the narrow 

the 
rescues of American heroines are regarded 
tolerantly, while the pathetic attempts, in our 
so-called “‘society pictures”, to portray snob- 


index to our national taste. 


escapes from disaster and extravagant 


bishness evoke a ripple of derision bordering on 
contempt. In Vienna, which gorgeous city is 
the receptacle of all the bad films which are 
frankly unsaleable elsewhere, there is even an 
expression deriving from the films ‘in the 
American manner” to describe dramatic insani- 
ties of various sorts. Thus, in the Viennese 
journals, the phrase is used to report any stupen- 
dous and highly improbable occurrence,—i.c., 
a triple suicide. 

The distribution of films in 
foreign countries is so very well organized 
that unfavourable reactions to them become 
really dangerous. In Hollywood, the one 
thought is to meet the demands of a domes- 
tic market. That done, the far-reaching effect 
of a falsely psychologized extract from Amer- 
ican life is never considered. French films, for 
instance, are so incompetently devised, and so 


American 


infantile in every respect, that few of them eve 
reach an American screen,—fortunately for 
France. If we, as a people, were provided with 
a steady diet of photoplays of French manu- 
facture, it is much to be feared that our opinion 
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of that eminent nation would suffer a severe 
decline. English films are little better, and | 
have seen—one might believe representative-— 
motion pictures in Russia brimful of tortures 
and excruciating human torments such as would 
make ‘Torquemada seem a novice. In almost 
every country, sporadic attempts have been 
made to compete with American film-producers 
with the most abortive results 
Seldom do such efforts transcend the borders of 


imaginable. 


CONTINENTAL FEATURES 


EMIL JANNINGS 


In Variety, Jannings gives a brilliant 
and highly impressive performance in 
the réle of Stephan Huller, At times, 
during the film, he uses no make-up 
whatever. Incidentally, Jannings will 
soon come to America to make films 


the country of origin, and, in the majority of 
instances, result either in a small gain or a 
financial loss. America’s position is so formi- 
dable, so unapproachable, in the world’s motion 
picture market, that it well behooves our film 
entrepreneurs to take steps to correct the errone- 
ous impressions of American life which they 
have been instrumental in fostering. 

Of no consequence, you say! 

Take, then, the instance of the admirable 
German-made film called Variety recently ex- 
hibited in the United States. This ingenious 
work was a credit to E. A. Dupont, the director, 
and to the organization which sponsored it 
(subsidized, by the way, with American gold). 
It was, however, everywhere acclaimed as an 
achievement in Gersman craftsmanship. Few 
American films have ever scored a better box- 


ofice record. A masterpiece in celluloid, 


Variety has basically the same shop-worn mate- 
rial as the average American “movie”, but the 
superb artistry with which it depicts life gives 
the film a genuine aesthetic consequence. Based 
on a second-rate novel by Felix Hollinder 
called The Oath of Stephan Huller, the story is 
the stereotyped eternal triangle complication, 
unembellished by any of the supposedly adroit 
subterfuges adopted on occasion by American 
scenarists, who thereby fondly hope to mislead 
the uneducated imagination. Yet this trite 
theme—which I have noted is repeatedly 
harped on in films with a sickening sameness 
a Ja Hollywood—reveals itself, in Variety, as 
an introspective, adult and frequently thrilling 
story, full of subtly sophisticated touches and 
deep searchings of the human heart. Techni- 
cally, I think it very nearly reaches perfection. 


IVE the same uneventful rubber-stamp 

story to any of six American directors | 
could mention (names on request) and the re- 
sult would be deplorable. Doubtless, a kitten- 
ish and highly unintelligent young lady would at 
once be found as a foil to the great and sinful 
passion of Stephan Huller in place of the pic- 


“turesque, self-effacing and wholly admirable 


performance by Miss Lya de Putti in this film. 
Several sanctimonious sub-titles would properly 
designate the aforesaid passion as sinful, and 
moralize profusely on the purity of women and 
the ties which bind one to home and mother. 
Several other captions, in the usual windy fash- 
ion, would herald the several dawns to which 
the photographer of Variery has given particular 
attention. During the picture, every angle of 
the triangle—wife, husband, and exotic maiden 
—would have full opportunity to hold the 
hand for a protracted period over the heart, 
which gesture, be it said, indicates, in the 
language of Hollywood, true, ardent or eternal 
love or, on the other hand, consideration for the 
follies of a weaker human vessel. 

The Germans are exceedingly skillful film- 
makers and their method is that of complete 
realism. Without romance, it enables one to 
peck at life through the keen lens of a Pathé 
News camera, while in American films life is 
either distorted, or revealed in glamourous soft- 
focus. The book shelves are teeming with 
material that needs representational, realistic 
treatment to which sentimentality is deadly. 
Hence, it ought not to be difficult to find in-~ 
numerable stories from which films considerably 
better than Variety might be constructed. After 
all, there is nothing particularly un-American 
about the film, except that it mirrors with more 
than the usual accuracy the fitful drama of 
three lives. If, in a superbly hypocritical 
nation, the conventions of the native art-form 
must be obeyed, Variety fills the needed re- 
quirements. Adultery is punished by death and 
disaster; crime ends in disgrace and imprison- 
ment and, what is more important to the pious- 
ly-minded, the story teaches a profoundly 
moral lesson. And such stories may be found 
with little search—for instance, Madame Bovary. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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Helen Chandler 


A Child Actress 


Now Grown Up 


HEN, a season or two ago, 

the Actor’s Theatre put forth 
a notable production of Ibsen’s The 
Wild Duck, critical attention was 
focused upon the subtle and extremely 
effective performance of Hedwig by 
Helen Chandler, a newcomer to the 
New York stage. But the newcomer, 
although at that time only fifteen 
years of age, was already an old 
Stager, having begun her theatrical 
career way back in 1919 as the young 
Duke of York in John Barrymore's 
unforgettable production of Richard 
III. The Wild Duck definitely es- 
tablished Miss Chandler as one of 
the up-and-coming actresses in the 
American theatre. Few celebrated 
players of recent years have appeared 
so consistently before the public in 
such a variety of réles as has the 
youthful Miss Chandler. In the the- 
atrical season of 1925-1926, for in- 
stance, she appeared, seriatim, in four 
plays and has crowded the repertory 
of a seasoned actress into a single 
year. Unprofitable as these ventures 
undoubtedly were, the invaluable ex- 
perience has made Helen Chandler a 
veteran actress at eighteen. So much 
a veteran, in fact, that, according to 
persistent rumours, she plans to ap- 
pear in a dramatization of Maggie—A 
Girl of the Streets, an epic and almost 
unknown novel by that prodigal 
son of America, Stephen Crane 


CHARLES SHEELER 
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LOVE PLAINT 


[ have sought to fetter love, 
To bind it. 

But love is like the wind 
Stirring in the tall grass at night 
Under great trees 

In the dark 

It may not be seen or fettered 
But only felt. 

Or, 

Again, 

Love is like a distant voice 
On sea or land, 

In fog or storm 

That calls and calls 

And speaks of need. 

A sweet voice that would give. 
Or love is like a perfume 
That the wind brings 

But that one cannot place 
Or know, 

A rumour of old things that were 
Or yet maybe are, 

But that one may not hold. 
It dwells where shadow is 
And song 

And dream, 

And sings 

Or weeps 

Or calls 

And oh, the ache 

Of that elusive call. 


But I, 

I sought to bind love 

And it fled. 

And now the searing day has come; 
And blare and crash of life, 

The long hot day of want 

And now the grit and dust 

Of life’s hard, thundering wheels 
Are on my lips 

And in my eyes 

Inflamed and yet made tender 
By Love's lips. 
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Recent Poems of 


Love and Sorrow 
By THEODORE DREISER 


LOVE AND WONDER 


The little flowers of love and wonder 
That grow in the dark places 
And between the giant rocks of chance 
And the coarse winds of space. 
ek ok ok OR 
The little flowers of love and wonder 
That raise their heads 
Beneath the dread rains 
And against the chill frosts: 
That peep and dream 
In flaws of light 
And amid the still grey places 
And stony ways. 
* ok Ok Ok Ok 
The little flowers of love and wonder 
That peep and dream, 
And quickly die. 
* ok Ok kk 


The little flowers of love and wonder. 
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Walking by the stream with her, the 
fairest. 
a ee oe 
How shall I tell him that I love him not? 
of oo * % # 
This grassy path that rises to the hill, 
We shall take this. 
Your face is beautiful. 
* * O43 BY * 
Ah, dare I take the love-light from his 
eyes? 
ait Dd aie % Ud 
These pretty flowers: 
I kneel upon the hill, 
Kissing your hands. 
kook ok ok Ok 
My heart! my heart! 
I have been sorrowful, 
But now the years are gone. 
The yearning years are dead. 
wk xe * % me 
‘Tomorrow, tomorrow 
I will tell him that it may not be. 


DECORATIONS BY LEO KOBER 


THE BEAUTIFUL 


They think it easy to be a woman,— 
To love and be loved, 

But I know better. 

Again and again I tell you 

I know. 

I understand. 

Perhaps, of all men, 

I alone understand. 


I know about her because 
She has crossed my path. 
I know her struggles 

And her defeats. 

It is because of her defeats 
That she is to me 

The lovely one. 

For out of her defeats 
Has been born 

A new quality in woman. 
I have no name for that 
But, I have a name for her. 
I call her 

Beautiful. 


I have made up the name 

Because before it 

And before the thing in her 

That it represents, 

My own vile body 

And my weary soul 

Bow, and bow reverently. 

She is to me 

The quality of being strong to be 
loved,— 

Of needing and being capable of 

Complete and ceaseless 

And insatiable and yet generous 

Love. 

Of loving fatefully. 

And yet not destroying 

But healing,—building. 


It is the one thing men need 
From women,—so many men— 


And that | 
They do not find. 
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An Analysis of the “Revue’ 


N the old days—not the very old days 

either, but the long-lost days of a few years 

ago—your correspondent was no more ad- 
dicted to the so-called “serious drama” than he 
is at present. Although at that time, even as 
now, inhabiting Paris (which metropolis takes 
the serious drama super-seriously) he never 
willingly met an honest-to-God footlight face 
to face. But this does not mean 
that he neglected the theatre. Far 
from it! There were and are, in 
Paris, plenty of dishonest-to-God 
footlights, plenty of plotless dramas, 
plenty of “light” spectacles—and 
our article is devoted to a 


few of 
their many seductions and intricacies. 

Be it added, that, to employ the 
adjective “light” with reference to 
the art of the Concert-Mayol, the 
Casino de Paris, the Moulin Rouge 
and (last but far from least) the 
Folies-Bergére, is to be guilty of a 
somewhat atrocious inaccuracy. For 
the type of spectacle which flourishes 
within said temples of mirth and 
amusement and which is universaliy 
designated by the word “‘revue’’ is 
extremely fundamental—no more 
light, than the stupid 
trickeries and clumsy alexandrines 
of a Théétre-Francais are dramatic. 


forsooth, 


Nor do we speak as the scribes; hav- 
ing for some years, more or less, 
devoted ourselves to the glorious art 
of the plotless drama in general and 
of the Parisian revue in particular. 

During these highly agreeable 
years, we have frequently asked 
ourselves “what is the revue?” And 
justly so; since the like 
everything else worth while, is con- 
stantly changing. In the aforesaid 
old days, for example, a typical 
Parisian revue was a jumble of ex- 
traordinarily ill-staged ‘“‘sketches’’, 


revue, 


of sumptuously indecent ditties, of 

highly confused convolutions on the 

part of a tastelessly costumed chorus and— 
finally—of incredibly immobile nudes, the 
least ponderous of whom looked as if she 
could very easily quell an eruptive volcano 
merely by sitting on it. What women! 
Not even the Old Howard, of Boston, Mass., 
could furnish their rivals in ugliness, nor 
were Billy Watson’s Beef Trust Beauties 
to be compared with them on the score of 
avoirdupois. One was reminded slightly of 
Rubens, more of the Eden Theatre in 
Madrid and most (ah, most) of the Oedipus 
Complex. 

As a matter of fact, these old time nudes 
differed absolutely from the stupendous ladies 
in the canvases of Rubens. ‘The essence of 
Rubens’ females being their hurled weight, 
their velocity and momentum, whereas the 
essence of the Parisian nudes was their immo- 
bility. The naiads of Rubens’ The Debarka- 
tion of Marie of Medici, for instance, copi- 
ously squirm as we watch them. The dryads 
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Vive la Folie! 


and the 
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in General 


By E. E. CUMMINGS 


of the old Parisian and the woods wer 
full of them—only stood around. 

That was in the old days. 

Et ¢a chan 
year. 


revuc 


Pe. Gone are the snows of yester- 


melted: each 


formed and 


The hippopotami have 


has become a dozen fashionably 


alluringly moving gazelles. Vivid, occasion- 
ha 


ally precise scenery 


everywhere replaced 


GERNNEIM JEUNE 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT A PARIS REVUE 


This portrait of a familiar social type in Paris—the elderly 
beau with a penchant for dancers and ladies of the ensemble 
is by Jean Louis Forain, now the most distinguished of living 
etchers, lithographers and draftsmen. 
seventy-fourth year, is an unrivalled master of irony and satire 


the uncertain planes and flyspecked tones of the 
ancient music-hall That typically 
French, or rather Latin, rhythm, the 3/4 throb 
or waltz, is submerged in the 2/4 patter or 
rivetter rhythm of ‘‘/e Jazz”. Maurice Cheva- 
lier (supported by “les Dolly Sisters”, who for 
some unknown reason think they can Charles- 


scenery, 


ton) sings many a song at the Casino de Paris, 
but the song which he sings best is unquestion- 
ably “Pour étre heureux? (Then Pile Be 
Happy). The girls at the Mayol, w ho were 
always well above the average as to pulchritude, 
have improved 150%, all over. Again, the 
marvellous Mistinguett and her Yankee danc- 
ing partner, awkward Earl Leslie, have pro- 
mulgated a brand-new eye-tickler at the 
Moulin Rouge which, for splendour, size and 
nudity, knocks our American into a 
cocked hat. 

But the latest and most astounding develop- 
ment of the Parisian revue is announced, by a 
in these terms: 


revues 


Parisian journal, called Eve, 


Parisian’ Revue: in 


Forain, who is in his 


. 


Particular 


ss The Negro 1 


invasion 


more than ever in favour 


since the of jazz and American 


dances. In the new revue at the Folies-Bergéere 
called La Fr le du Jour, there i Negre A 
Josephine Baker, who is the great vedette., In 


truth, when one looks, one sees a mulatto with 
the sleek figure of the Anglo-Saxon, yet the face, 


the gestures, the dances, even the voice, re- 


tain all the rhythm and all the 
strangeness of her original race.” 
And, as the immortal Bert Savoy 
would have said, “You don’t know 
the half of it, dearie.”’ 

Josephine Baker will imme- 
diately suggest, to all a idicts of the 
lor] liar] 


line pectacle entitl 1 ( 
ate Dandies. For it was this revue 


whi h Rave Mi 


Baker a micros opic, 


but notable, opportunity to “strut 
her stuff’. As a member of the 
Dandies chorus, he embled 
oO! tall, vital, incomparably fluid 
nightmare Which crossed its eyes 

1 warped its limbs in a purely un- 
earthly manner ome vision which 
opened nei of fear, which 
uggested it elf and 
which, con equently, Ww rictly 
aesthetic. It may seem preposterou 


hould 


most beautiful 


that this terrifying nightmat 
have become the 
(and beautiful is what we mean) 
Pahl Yet such 


The black star, “asx 


star of the Parisian stage. 
1 the case. 
formes élancées 
this 


has accomplished pre iscly 


transformation, and at the tender 
age of twenty. 


Miss Baker, it S¢ 


Folies- Ber ge? e 


ems, came to the 
after participating 


taking 


in a Negro show which wa 


But when les gn 


Paris by storm. &£ 


ts 
of this show appeared “‘as is” and 
then “shook that thing” the good 


Parisians (than whom no people on 


earth can be more respectable) ob- 
} 


jected, and objected so strenuously that /es girl 


To 


ay 


were compelled to don a respectable semi-nudity. 
At least so the story goes. Anyhow, Miss Baker 
escaped to the Folies-Bergére. And at the Folies- 
Bergére, as your humble servant can testify, there 
is nothing in the least respectable, semi-nude, or 
otherwise unsatisfactory about Miss Baker’s get- 
up—which consists of a few bananas and not 
too much jewelry. In brief, the Folies-Bergére 
permits Josephine Baker to appear—for the 
first time on any stage—as herself. 

Herself is two perfectly fused things: an 
entirely beautiful body and a beautiful com- 
mand of its entirety. Her voice (simultane- 
ously uncouth and exquisite—luminous as only 
certain dark voices are luminous) is as 
tinctly a part of this body as are her gestures, 
which personal 
rigidity only to dissolve it in a premeditation at 
once liquid and racial. She enters the show 
twice: first—through a dense electric twilight, 


(Continued on page 116) 


dis- 


emanate a spontancous or 
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cOvVARRUB) 


FREAKS, FIERCE AND FUNNY 


When at Coney do not fail to visit the Stupendous 
Congress of Queer People, right off the boardwalk, 
within a frankfurter roll of Zoltner’s Casino. Two of 
the members of Congress, shown above, are Tongola, 
the Senegalese fire-eater, and his wife, Betty, the 
Human Bulkhead, who doesn’t mind sitting so near 
her husband’s act that the fat, practically, is in the fire 


La-dees and Gennlemen, Step Up!!! 


See the Sights of Our Own Coney Island with Covarrubias 


ROCKING THE BOATSWAIN 


Jack ashore finds many a snug craft 
ready to pilot him about the dance 
floors of the Island where the smooth 
going is in such contrast to the 
rough-ridged sea that he treads warily 
until the twin beacons of his lady’s 
eyes tell him that his course is plain 


DALLIANCE 


On Saturdays during the Summer 
Doc Pfeister hermetically seals his 
dental parlour and takes Miriam, his 
secretary, dewn to the Island for a 
dip among the sea-fruit, animal and 
vegetable. Between splashes he rests 
his dogs while she eats hers, sur- 
rounded by sun, sand, and sentiment 
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FATAL LOVE 


Few people know that when Hugo Hackwitz, the 
strong man, lifts his weights and snaps his chains, 
it is done mainly in the hope of attracting at least a 
glance from his neighbour, Vera, the seductive snake 
charmer, whose bait--box is packed with adders, sub- 
tractors and other reptiles. Alas, Hugo's hopes are 
vain, for Vera's heart belongs to Hans, the glass eater 
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THE BARKER 


No one enjoys doing his stuff more 
than the barker, who, by sheer lung 
power, sells his show to the goggle- 
eyed public. “From the megaphone 
to You" is his slogan. And don't 
try to kid him, for he has a dev- 
astating retort ready for any emer- 
gency and will make you a part of 
his show if you don't watch out 


THE CHUTES 


The chute-shooting season is now 
open and in the spirited view at left 
we see Silvio Silvestro, the canteloupe- 
and-chianti-king, taking part of his 
family down the aqueous slope. His 
wife follows with the four youngest, 
including Battista, aged 4 months, 
who doesn’t mind a dash of water 
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If I Owned the Paper 


Being a Lamentation Over Some Missing Chapters and Some Misty Whereabouts 


OT long ago, Sir Edmund Gosse sighed, 
“Oh, dear, | do wish I could hear some 
more about Lizzie Borden!” 

As who, Sir Edmund, does not? The 
mystery which enveloped as in a pillar of 
smoke that mean New England house on the 
sultry morning in, 1892 when old Mr. Borden 
and his wife were battered to a pulp, has lost 
none of its savour for those who followed each 
step of the trial in the newspapers of the time. 
Then the interest of a succeeding generation 
has been ensured for Lizzie Borden by the 
incomparable statement of the case against her 
wherewith Edmund Pearson opens his Studies 
in Murder. ‘Thirty years after that grisly morn- 
ing, | once heard Booth Tarkington argue in 
her defence as freshly as though the blood were 
still wet on the walls and ceiling of the Bor- 
den dining-room and not long ago that zany 
Robert Benchley, the dramatic critic of Life, 
stayed over a boat in Fall River just so he might 
loiter wistfully around the bleak, shuttered house 
wherein the younger Miss Borden settled down 
to enjoy the considerable,fortune which fell to 
her after the sudden and (by them, at least) 
unforeseen deaths of her father and step-mother. 
Mr. Benchley, like Sir Edmund, yearned to 
hear something more about Lizzie Borden. 


OR, in the lore of American murder, the 

figure of the Maid of Fall River towers 
over all her sisters in suspicion, just as, the 
Britons (men like the late Andrew Lang, for 
instance, and that fine, austere snooper, William 
Roughead) have a warm spot in their hearts 
for the dauntless Madeleine Smith. There 
was a girl for you. Comely, genteel, she in- 
dulged herself in a hearty, clandestine love 
affair with a lowly but handsome and roman- 
tical clerk named Emile VAngelier. When, 
however, Madeleine felt that the time had 
come for her to settle down in a match more 
suitable to her fond parents’ social position in 
Edinburgh and Helensburgh, her “own, swect 
pet husband, her darling little Emile” proved 
tenacious, holding her to her impassioned 
pledges and declining flatly to return the letters 
which, eventually spread upon the minutes of 
the High Court of Justiciary, have since di- 
verted a multitude of readers. In the face of 
such stubbornness, the fair Madeleine’s tone 
changed, the new asperity gave way to the old 
fondling phrases and once more her sweet pet 
resumed his secret midnight visits to the win- 
dow of her bedchamber at the house in Both- 
well Street, tasting, as of yore, the hot cocoa 
and other delights which his lady would pre- 
pare for him. Shortly thereafter he died in 
agony and the doctors found him oddly full of 
arsenic, By one of those Scotch “Non proven” 
verdicts, an entranced jury acquitted her of the 
murder and it was a chic and sunny defendant 
who swept them a pretty curtsey in acknowledg- 
ment of their amiability. As she tripped out 
into an engulfing world, she paused long enough 
to thank her counsel for his eloquence and to 
ask him, if so minded, to drop in some after- 
noon for a cup of tea. He would, he said, ne 
more than pleased. “But,” he added, “no cocoa.” 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


The lovely Madeleine Smith gave a rippling 
little laugh, for she could enjoy a neat quip 
at her own expense as well as the next one. 
Thus gaily she vanished through the court- 
room door and out of the world’s sight. But 
her legend remained to animate many a sub- 
urban Sunday dinner and years later—in the 
’seventies—you might have heard it all threshed 
cut again in the drawing-room of a certain 
Bloomsbury house, wherein a merchant from 
the city was wont, of a Sunday evening, to 
cruise a bit along the sea-coast of Bohemia. It was 
one of those abundantly upholstered drawing- 


A PORTRAIT 


By Dororuy ParKER 


Because my love is quick to come and go—~ 
A little here, and then a little there— 
What use are any words of mine to swear 
My heart is stubborn, and my spirit slow 
Of weathering the drip and drive of woe? 
What is my oath, when you have but to bare 
My little, easy loves; and I can dare 

Only to shrug, and answer, “They are so”? 


You do not know how heavy a heart it is 
That hangs about my neck—a clumsy stone 
Cut with a birth, a death, a bridal-day. 
Each time I love, I find it still my own, 
Who take it, now to that lad, now to this, 
Seeking to give the wretched thing away. 


rooms abounding in the ‘Piccadilly Weepers” 
of the period, the dear, slightly deaf grand- 
mammas and the goddesses with bustles who 
used to see themselves so agreeably reproduced 
every week in Punch by the tireless pen of 
that delightful Mr. Du Maurier. According 
to the tale as it is told now by Charles Kingston 
in his Gallery of Rogues, the subject of the 
memorable Madeleine was brought up by “a 
certain celebrated dramatic critic” who, like 
most of his craft (and the neurologists should 
really look into this) satisfied a gnawing blood- 
thirst by long, heady draughts of murder lore. 
Everyone present had some notion of his own 
to air on this cause célébre and Mr. Du Mau- 
rier, who had drifted into the conversation, 
unbosomed himself of an old indignation at 
the sentimentality and weakness of head which 
permitted such prisoners (if only they were 
young and personable) to walk out scot-free. 
One would have thought the obliterated clerk 
was some kin to Du Maurier the way he raved 
on, but doubtless it gave him relief and he was 
feeling in fine fettle as he swung off across 
Great Russell Square with the break-up of the 


party. His companion changed the subject. 

“A deuced charming woman, our hostess,” 
he observed casually. 

“Charming,” Du Maurier assented. 

“Do you know who she was before she was 
married?” 

“No idea,’ Du Maurier answered, cheer- 
fully. “One meets so many people nowadays. 
Lord, how they come and go!” 

“Don’t they,” his friend assented. “I rather 
thought you had not known her in the old 
days. You see,” he added, “she used to be 
Madeleine Smith.” 

It is related that Mr. Du Maurier did not re- 
visit that Bloomsbury drawing-room. In his 
place, I could hardly have kept away. I might, 
perhaps, have partaken with some misgiving’s 
of any little snack the fair hostess set before 
me. But I would have gone back just the 
same. 


T is one of my dissatisfactions with the 

newspapers, which I wash down with three 
cups of coffee every morning of the year, that 
they never do tell me what becomes of Made- 
leine Smith. Melodramas as engrossing as that 
one in which she played the leading role are 
unfolded as breakfast serials for a few morn- 
ings, then drift off the front page into the 
inner fastnesses of the paper, and vanish at 
last forever in a flutter of small type near the 
want-ads. They break off like those detective 
novels which you not only read on the train, 
but, in a most maddening fashion, leave on 
the train, to the presumable delight of some 
undeserving porter. Indeed, so often the fine 
romances Which the dailies spin are like that 
most fascinating exasperation in literature, 
The Mystery of Edwin Drood. ‘They remain, 
that is, unfinished. 

If I were the city editor, I would make it a 
standing assignment for one of my more 
ruminative reporters to prowl these disused 
footways, expecting him to bob up of a Mon- 
day morning, say, with some treasure trove 
picked up on a forgotten scent. I wonder, for 
instance—indeed, I: am always wondering— 
whatever became of that Ethel Le Neve, the 
English girl who (clad in breeches hitched, as 
Dr, Pearson told us recently in these very pages, 
with safety pins) decamped from London with 
that mild-mannered but effective murderer, 
Dr. Crippen. And whatever became of Albert 
T. Patrick, that astounding Texan who was 
finally released )from Sing Sing after serving a 
score of years for the murder of poor old Mr, 
Rice? And where is that bald, imperturbable 
Jack Rose whose deadly narrative on the witness 
stand sent Charles Becker and the four gunmen 
to the chair? And what is Mrs. Becker up to 
these days? And where are those two chorus 
girls who were once booked for a week at Ham- 
merstein’s because they had endeared them- 
selves to the public by taking potshots at the 
late W. EF. D. Stokes? And where is the little 
house painter from Patchogue who was so con- 
fidently predicting the end of the world no 
longer than a single year ago? 

(Continued on page 100) 
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PACH BROTHERS 


The First American Portrait of Raquel Meller 


The Reigning Spanish Deity Is Returning Here, in October, For an Extended Concert Engagement 
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VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


A Child’s Thoughts on the Age-Old Feud Between Children and Grown-Ups 


DITOR’S NOTE:—Elizabeth Benson, the au- 

thor of this article, Are Children People?, is only 
twelve years of age, the youngest of the contributors 
to Vanity Fair. She established a world’s record in 
the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test by scoring 214+, 
the highest intelligence quotient ever recorded. By 
this and other tests, Elizabeth was rated (at the 
age of eight), as a ‘‘superior adult”. By another test 
—the Miller Mental Ability Test—at the same age— 
she qualified to be a teacher in the high-schools of 
Los Angeles. Incidentally, she will enter Bryn Mawr 
this autumn. Her-precocity is so marked 
that critics have claimed that her liter- r 
ary work could not be genuine. A jury con- | 
sisting of Owen Johnson, the novelist, 
Charles Hanson Towne, Editor of Harper's 
Bazar and Guy Lowell, the well-known 
architect, recently made tests of Elizabeth’s 
ability at impromptu literary composition 
in the offices of Vanity Fair. The jury’s 
findings, after reading her essays on hap- 
hazard themes, suggested by themselves, 
were such as to bear out the conviction of the 
Editors of Vanity Fair, that Elizabeth Ben- 
son is an unquestionably authentic genius. 


RE children people? Real peo- 
ple—not “kiddies”, or “little 
folks” or “little ones”, or what 

have you, in the way of patronizing 
tags for us human beings who are not 
yet old enough to be accorded the 
sacred privileges of grown-ups? 

Do you think we are people? You 

say “Yes!” very loudly, all of you, but 
[ don’t believe you. I don’t believe 
there is one adult in a hundred or a 
thousand, who really thinks of chil- 
dren as people—real persons, with 
individuality; with rights to opinions 
and to self-expression. 
When I was five years old I entered 
school, Adults for me, up to that time, 
iad been represented almost entirely 
xy my mother, with whom I lived, the 
two of us alone and completely satis- 
ied with each other. I didn’t know, 
sefore I started school, that she was 
quite different from other parents; 
hat I had always been treated a 
ittle differently from other children. 
3ut 1 soon found out. 

‘Teachers, other children’s mothers 
and fathers; in fact almost all the 
adults with whom I came in contact, treated 
me—along with the other little children with 
whom I went to school—as if I were anything 


but a thinking human being. 

I soon found out that if I expressed an 
opinion frankly—and I remember that I had 
decided opinions, even at the age of five, for 
Mother had insisted that I think for myself 
—I was called “forward” o1 “impertinent’’. 
If I shut up like a clam, after a rebuff for 
being myself, my privacy was torn at by pry- 
ing fingers; with some such patronizing and 
criticizing remark as “Cat’s got her tongue!” 

It was at the age of five that I began to 
dread meeting grown-ups, for, almost invariably, 
their first words were something as follows: 

“My! What a fat little girl! What do you 
feed her on! She’s very fair, isn’t she? Does 
she take after her father? Not exactly pretty, 
but she looks very bright. Come and give me 
a kiss, honey. Pm sure we shall be friends!” 

And how I squirmed then, and how I still 


By ELIZABETH BENSON 


squirm! For I am still not considered a person, 
for I am only twelve. Not until ’m eighteen 
will I be admitted to the mystic shrine of 
grown-ups, where people treat each other with 
tact and courtesy. 

Even when I was younger than | 
am now, I used to have an impish desire tc 
strike back at our visitor, to turn to Mother 


much 


CHARLES SHEELER 


ELIZABETH BENSON 


This article is the first of a series by Eliza- 
beth Benson—twelve years of age—which 
will reflect the attitude of the younger gen- 
eration on matters which most concern it 


and say something as frank and unmindful of 
sensitive . feclings as the visitor had said 
about me: 

“How thin and wrinkled she is, Mother! 
I wonder if she’s starving herself to keep fash- 
ionably thin? It’s a wonder she doesn’t get a 
And what a horrid shade of henna she 
uses on her hair! But she has pretty eyes, 
hasn’t she?” ‘Then, turning to the lady, say 
to her in her own manner, “But I think you 
are very nice, in spite of your faults, and ] 
am sure we are going to be great friends.” 

Do you think we should be friends after 
that? Hardly. But she probably would sweep 
out of the house in a fit of indignation after 
speaking a few well-chosen words on the sub- 
ject of rude children in general, and rude me 
in particular. 

I am sure that the adults who, on meeting 
children, discuss them as if they were pet 


facial. 


dogs or animated dolls, do not mean to be 


discourteous or unkind. ‘They have so far 


forgotten their own childhood and its humili- 
ations that they haven’t the faintest con- 
ception of the antagonism which is aroused 
in a child’s breast when he hears himself dis- 
cussed, criticized, analyzed and tagged, as if 
he had no emotions, no heart, no net-work of 
shivering nerves reaching to the remotest cor- 


ners of his youthful being. 


But it was not only the grown-ups 
who surprised and shocked me when I 
first went out into the world, at the 
age of five. The children, too, watched 
me furtively, sensed something dif- 
ferent about me. Not that I was clever 
or anything like that, but that I ad- 
mired my mother and enjoyed her so- 
ciety. You think that’s funny? But 
don’t you remember, when you were 
a child, that you belonged to an un- 
named, secret society, made up of all 
the children you knew, whose purpose 
was to outwit parents, to hide all their 
true feclings and opinions from them? 


ROWN-UPS, to us children, 

fall into three enemy classes: 
parents (and other relatives) ; teachers; 
and meddlers who haven’t any right 
to boss us, but who try to do so any- 
way. In the last group come all the 
adults whom children are forced to 
mect, and who talk down to us in a 
manner much like this: 

“And how old are you, little girl? 
Sevenf My, what a big little girl! 
Almost a lady now, aren’t you? And 
do you like school? Do you love your 
teachers? I’m sure you’re a good little 
girl. What do you like to do—play 
or help Mother around the house? 
What are you going to be when you’re 
a big, big girl?” 

Now, I ask you! What can you 
expect from a child when you talk to 
it like that? Do we unfold our minds 
and let our personality blossom under 
such a barrage of banal questions? 
Hardly! Of course we feel sorry for our 
mothers, who sit watching us and hoping that 
we'll say at Icast one bright, original thing, 
but we really can’t do a thing about it. Mothers 
just have to suffer, if they zod// have friends 
who talk to children as if they were morons. 

There is a variant of this type of adult 
visitor, who says vivaciously to the child’s 
mother: “I just /ove children! Children and 
Why, cats and dogs follow me on 
the street! And children—why, all the dear 
little kiddies in my neighbourhood just swarm 
to my place! Come here, darling! What a 
beautiful child!” (And the child knows she’s 
lying!) ‘Wouldn’t you just /ove to come over 
to my nice big house and play with my kitty- 
cats and pick my pretty posies and eat my 
lovely, lovely ginger cookies, and—” (voice 
lowered to a seductive whisper here)—“play 
with the precious dollie that | had when I was 
a teeny, tinsy little girl, just like you? 
(Continued on page 106) 
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NATHALIA CRANE PAMELA BIANCO 


Now thirteen and celebrated as SAMUEL RZESCHEWSKI Eighteen—the daughter of an Ital 
the author of The Janitor's Boy 
ind other books of verse, Nathalia 
Crane began her literary career at 
nine. She has been a_ frequent 
contributor to the magazines for 
the last three years, thereby gain- 


This fourteen-year-old wizard of the chess-board ian bibliophile and an English 


played intensively for three years, and then, 
at the age of cight, defeated twenty champions ina 
Paris contest. In 1921 he toured America, demon 
strating his uncanny mastery of the game. Now, 
he is waiting for new strategists to challenge him 


writer, Pamela Blanco began to 
draw at the age of seven. Her 
first show, when eleven, in London 
(of illustrations for the poems of 


Walter de la Mare) startled the 


ing more fame and_ certainly English critics In America she 
more profit than did her distin- gave a “one-man” show at the age 
guished kinsman, Stephen Crane of twelve and another at sixteen 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
World-famous at fifty, Josef Hofmann was, 
in 1883, concert pianist and composer at 
seven. When he was ten he made a tour 
of America. He grew up to be one of 
the most celebrated ‘pianists in the world 


JACKIE COOGAN 


The eleven year old film star, First dis- 
covered by Charlie Chaplin, and famous 
for his acting in The Kid at the age of 
six, Jackie Coogan has been for years the 
most popular child-actor on the screen 


EFREM ZIMBALIST 
Now thirty-seven, Zimbalist was first vio- 
linist in an orchestra and soloist at eight. 
At seventeen he made his first concert 
tour of Europe. Today he is ranked as 
one of the three great living violinists 


Are Children People? 


Child Prodigies Who Have Developed Steadily as Personalities and Artists of Distinction 


Californian Rhapsody 


VANITY FAIR 


A Writer’s First and Crescendo Impression of Hollywood in C Major, Fortissimo 


FIRST MOVEMENT 


AYLIGHT had come to the common 
D folk of Hollywood, the bright Cali- 

fornian daylight. But within the movie 
studio there shone no sun, only the lamps, whose 
intense and greenish yellow radiance gives to 
living men and women the appearance of 
jaundiced corpses. In a corner of one huge 
barn-like structure they were preparing to 
“shoot”. ‘The camera stood ready, the corpse- 
lights were in full glare. Two or three cow- 
boys and a pair of clowns lounged about, 
smoking. A man in evening dress was trusting 
to his moustache to make him look like an Eng- 
lish villain. A young lady, so elegant, so 
perfectly and flawlessly good looking that you 
knew her at once for the Star, was sitting apart, 
reading a book. The Director—it seemed a 
waste that such a profile should be au-dessus de 
la mélée instead of in the pictures—gave her 
a courteous hail. ‘‘Miss X,” he called. Miss 
X looked up from her literature. “It’s the 
scene where you see the murder being com- 
mitted,” he explained. Miss X got up, put 
away the book and beckoned to her maid, who 
brought her a comb and a mirror. “My nose 
all right?” she asked, dabbing on powder. 
“Music!” shouted the Director. “Make it 
emotional.” 

‘The band, whose duty it is in every studio to 
play the actors into an appropriate state of soul, 
struck up a waltz. The studio was filled with 
a sea of melodic treacle; our spirits rocked and 
wallowed on its sticky undulations. Miss X 
handed back her powder puff to the maid and 
walked up to the camera. “You hide behind 
that curtain and look out,” the Director ex- 
plained. Miss X retired behind the curtain. 
“Just the hand, first of all,” the Director went 
on, “clutching. Then the face, gradually.” 
“Yes, Mr. Z,” came the quiet voice of the Star 
from behind the hanging plush. “Ready?” 
asked the Director. “Then go ahead.” 


HE camera began to purr, like a genteel 

variety of dentist’s drill. The curtain 
slightly heaved. A white hand clutched at its 
edge. “Terror, Miss X,” called the Director. 
The white hand tightened its clutch in a spasm 
of cinematographic fear, The Director nodded 
to the bandmaster. “Put some pep into it,” he 
adjured. Pep was put in; the billows of treacle 
rose higher. “Now the face, Miss X. Slowly. 
Just one eye. That’s good. Hold it. A little 
more terror.” Miss X heartrendingly regis- 
tered her alarm. “That’s good. That’s very 
good. O.K.” The camera stopped purring. 
Miss X came out from behind the curtain and 
walked back to her chair. Reopening her book, 
she went on quietly reading. 

We moved on and, after halting for a few 
moments on our way to watch some more terror 
being registered (by a man this time and under 
a different Director), penetrated into the secret 
places of the studio. We pronounced pass- 
words, quoted the Manager’s permission, dis- 
claimed connections with rival companies, and 
were finally admitted. In one room they were 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


concocting miracles and natural cataclysms—- 
typhoons in bathtubs and miniature earth- 
quakes, the Deluge, the Dividing of the Red 
Sea, the Great War in terms of toy tanks and 
Chinese fire crackers, ghosts and the Next 
World. In another they were modelling pre- 
historic animals and the architecture of the 
remote future. In cellars below ground, 
mysteriously lighted by red lamps and smelling 
of chemicals, a series of machines were engaged 
in developing and printing the films. ‘Their 
output was enormous. I forget how many 
thousands of feet of art and culture they could 
turn out each day. Quite a number of miles, 
in any case. 


SECOND MOVEMENT 


MERGING, I bought a newspaper. It was 
Saturday’s; a whole page was filled with 

the announcements of rival religious sects, ad- 
vertising the spiritual wares that they would 
give away, or sell, on the Sabbath. “Dr. Leon 
Tucker with the Musical Messengers in a Great 
Bible Conference. 3 Meetings Tomorrow. 
Organ Chimes, Giant Marimbaphone, Vibra- 
phone, Violin, Piano, Accordion, Banjo, Guitar 
and Other Instruments. Wilshire Baptist 
Church.” The Giant Marimbaphone was cer- 
tainly tempting. But in the First Methodist 
Church (Figueroa at Twentieth) they were 
going to distribute “Mother’s Day Flowers to 
All Worshippers”. (On Mother’s Day you 
must wear a red carnation if your mother is 
alive, a white one if she is dead. The florists 
are everywhere the most ardent of matriolat- 
ers.) Moreover they had booked the exclusive 
services of Dr. James H. Maclaren, Dramatic 
Orator, who was going to give his well known 
stunt, “Impersonations of Lincoln and Roose- 
velt”. “Dr. Maclaren,” we were informed, 
“comes with a unique, original, eloquent, in- 
structive and inspiring Message concerning two 
of our Great Presidents. Uplifting and inspir- 
ing. It will do your soul good. The wondex- 
ful Messages of these two Great Presidents will 
be brought home with new emphasis and you 
will feel that you have spent the evening in 
the company of Great Spirits. Hear the great 
organ, Quartet of Artists and Vested Chorus.” 
At the Hollywood Congregational Church 
there were to be moving pictures of Jackie 
Coogan in his crusade to the Near East; the 
prospect was a draw. But then so was the photo- 
graph of Miss Leila Castberg of the Church 
of Divine Power (Advanced Thought); her 
performance might not be very interesting 
—she was scheduled to preach at the Morosco 
Theatre on Divine Motherhood—but the face 
which looked out from her advertisement was 
decidedly pleasing. Less attractive, to the 
devout male at any rate, were the photos of 
Messrs, Clarke and Van Bruch; but the phras- 
ing of their ad. was enough to counteract in the 
mind of the reader the effect produced by their 
portraits. “II’S ON, FOLKS, IT’S ON,” so 
the announcement ran. ““The Tide is rising at 
an OLD FASHIONED REVIVAL. Every night 
except Monday, 7:30 p.m. Soul-stirring sermons 


and songs. Special tonight! Hear 10 Evangelists 
—10. Van Bruch-Clarke Evangelistic Party.” 

Jazz it up, jazz it up. Keep moving. Step 
on the gas. Say it with dancing. The Charles- 
ton, the Baptists. Radios and Revivals. Up- 
lift and Gilda Gray. The pipe organ, the 
nigger with the saxophone, the Giant Marim- 
baphone. Hymns, and the movies and Irving 
Berlin. Petting Parties and the First Free 
United Episcopal Methodist Church. Jazz it 
up! “N. C. Beskin, the CONVERTED JEW, 
back from a successful tour, will conduct a 
Tabernacle Campaign in Glendale. 
I BECAME A _ CHRISTIAN’ Dressed 
in Jewish garb. Will exhibit interesting Para- 
phernalia.” Positively the last appearance. 
The celebrated Farmyard Imitations. 10 
Evangelists—10. The finest troupe of Serio- 
Comic Cyclists ever. Ovward Christian Sol- 
diers. Abide With Me. Pm Gonna Bring 
a Watermelon to My Girl Tonight. 


THIRD MOVEMENT 


OTHER’S Day. (Mr. Herring of Ins 

diana, “The Father of Mother’s Day’’.) 
But why not Flapper’s Day? It would be more 
representative, more democratic, so to speak. 
For in Joy City there are many more Flappers 
—married as well as unmarried—than Mothers. 
Nunc vitiat uterum quae vult formosa vidert, 
Raraque in hoc aevo est quae velit esse parens. 
‘Thousands and thousands of flappers, and al- 
most all incredibly pretty. Plumply ravishing, 
they give, as T. S. Eliot has phrased it, a 
“promise of pneumatic bliss’, Of pneumatic 
bliss, but of not much else, to judge by their 
faces. So curiously uniform, unindividual and 
blank. Hardly more expressive—to the for- 
eign eye, at any rate—than any of the other 
parts of: that well-contoured anatomy which 
they are at such pains to display. 

On the beaches of the Pacific that display 
was indeed superb. Mack Sennett Bathing 
“Beauties by the hundred. They gambolled ail 
around us, as we walked up and down in the 
windy sunlight along the sands. But we were 
three St.» Anthonies—Charlie Chaplin and 
Robert Nichols and I—three grave theologians 
of art, too deeply absorbed in discussing the 
way of cinematographic salvation to be able to 
bestow more than the most castial attention on 
the Sirens, however plumply deserving. 


FOURTH MOVEMENT 


OCKTAIL time. (We’ve dealt with the 

same bootlegger for upwards of two years 
now. A most reliable man.) Ice rattles in the 
shaker—a dance of miniature skeletons—and 
the genuinely reliable liquor is poured out. 
A boire, a boire! Long live Pantagruel! This 
is dry America. We climbed into our host’s car 
and drove, it seemed interminably, through the 
immense and sprawling city. Past “movie” pal- 
aces and theatres and dance halls. Past shining 
shops and apartments and enormous hotels. On 
every building the vertical lines of light went 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Triumphs of Bobby Jones 


Second Thoughts on the American Prodigy’s March to the British Championship 


HE winning by Bobby Jones of the 

American Open Championship has prob- 

ably dimmed a little the recollection of 
his earlier triumph at St. Anne’s, when the 
British Open was added to his long string of 
championships. In looking back at that re- 
markable victory, certain second thoughts come 
to mind. When the championship cup was 
handed to him at St. Anne’s, the cheers could 
not have been more spontaneous and could 
hardly have been louder if he had been a Brit- 
ish player who had just snatched the prize out 
of an American’s grasp. This was, of course, a 
tribute to his personal popularity, and he has 
made himself enormously popular wherever he 
has gone in England or Scotland, 

But it was also something more. It was the 
expression of a conviction that.he was the best 
golfer in the field. Before the Championship 
began, and with increasing fervour during its 
progress, many Englishmen hoped that Bobby 
would win because he deserved to. They could 
not endure the thought that one who was so 
clearly the finest player of golfing strokes, 
should not win. ‘May the best man win’? is 
one of the seediest commonplaces in the lan- 
guage; it is generally an entirely insincere 
wish, into the bargain. This time it was a 
genuine expression of feeling. 

And when Mr. Jones had done it, one heard 
on all sides, “Well, the best man has won. 
He’s the best golfer in the world.” I am sure 
that if one British professional said that to me, 
a dozen did so. I can think of no more striking 
testimony to his supreme skill. 


R. JONES is the greatest magnet that has 

appeared on our courses since Harry Var- 
don was in his prime and scattering all before 
him, The man in the street wants to gape at his 
shots; the golfer wants to analyze his methods. 
The British professional (for all that he has 
been told that he is too lazy to win a champion- 
ship) is yet as a rule an earnest student of the 
game; and the professionals swarmed round 
Mr. Jones like wasps round a honey pot, trying 
to discover the secret of that perfect movement 
of his. There is only one golfer of my ac- 
quaintance who can seriously challenge Mr. 
Jones in point of flawless ac- 
curacy of stroke and smooth- 
ness of swing, and that is 
Miss Joyce Wethered. She 
watched him play his two 
rounds of 66 and 68 at Sun- 
ningdale, stood behind him, 
whenever she could, in order 
to study his swing, and went 
away declaring that she had 
found out the secret and was 
going to remodel her own 
style accordingly. I have no 


DRIVING 


There is a grace and apparent 
lack of effort in Jones’ swing 
which, experts agree, has 
never been equalled by any 
j other golfer, yet he consis- 
tently drives nearly 300 yards, 
and with unusual steadiness 
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doubt that many much less illustrious persons 


are at this moment practising in their back 


garden and wondering, in trembling hops, 
whether they have recaptured something of 
that faultless rhythm. 


So much for the effect produced by our new 
champion, and now for a brief summary of 
his progress through the country—a triumphal 


PHOTO ILLUSTRATIONS, LONDON 
BOBBY JONES 


These photographs, taken in England, 
show Bobby Jones, holder of the Amer- 
ican Amateur Championship, in the 
course of winning the British Open 
Golf Championship. He subsequently 
captured the American Open as well 


progress whether he won or not. He began 
at Sandwich in the competition for the St. 
George’s Cup and he began, for him, badly, 
as did most of the Americans. The wind was 
so bitterly cold that, for players hardly yet rid 
of their sea legs and accustomed to golf in 
warm weather, it must have been unendurable. 
Mr. Jones told me that his hands were abso- 
lutely swollen by the cold. Then followed 


matches at Woking and Rye, in which he 
played well but not overpoweringly well, and 
then came Muirfield and the Amateur Cham- 
pionship. I have written something of this 
before and will not say it all again. After 
some comparatively sketchy golf in the early 
rounds, Mr. Jones played an astonishing round 
against our reigning champion, Mr. Harris, 
beating him by eight up and six to play, and 
then, when it seemed that nothing could pre- 
vent his reaching the final, came his defeat by 
young Mr. Jamicson to the tune of four and 
three. Admittedly in that match he played 
poorly and he began with a stiff neck, which 
probably lost him the first two holes; but Mr. 
Jamieson played extraordinarily well and no 
explanations can rob him of his glory: he 
played so well that he never allowed his enemy 
to get back into the stride he had lost. 


O doubt if that match: had been one of 

thirty-six holes, as in an American cham- 
pionship, Mr. Jones would have won it and 
herein lies a point of some psychological in- 
terest. Mr. Jones is so well used to thirty-six 
hole matches that he does not like those of 
eighteen holes. He is, I think, too much in- 
clined to regard eighteen holes as a short sprint 
in which it is not possible to catch a man who 
beats the pistol and gets a flying start. I fancy, 
—perhaps I am wrong,—that he had some such 
notion in his head when Mr. Jamieson ran off 
with the first two holes. 
constitute a match of golf. A great deal can 
happen in the course of them, and to a player 
of Mr. Jones’s parts they afford plenty of 
opportunity of beating his man. 

However that may be, Mr. Jones was beaten 
and we were robbed of what might have been 
a great final between him and Mr. Sweetser. 
Then came the Walker Cup Match at St. 
Andrews, and here he began to play, more con- 
sistently, his best game. With his protegé and 
pupil, Mr. Watts Gunn,,. for a partner, he beat 
Mr. Tolley and Mr. Jamieson very comfort- 
ably in the foursomes and then ate poor Mr, 
Tolley without salt in the singles, beating him 
by twelve up and eleven to play. Given a 
flving start by his opponent, who hardly hit a 
shot in the first fiye holes, he 
played all day like the most 
perfectly oiled machine. He 
had, I think, a 71 in the morn- 
ing and a corresponding seven 
holes in the afternoon. 

There is one thing for 
which we, over here, and per- 
haps Mr. Jones himself, 
should be grateful to Mr. 
Jamieson. If he had not lost 
that match, I fancy Mr. Jones 

(Continued on page 122 


Yet eighteen holes 


APPROACHING 
Jones is a master of the high 
approach shot to the green 


which leaves the ball within 
an easy putt of the hole. He 
is shown here making a dif- 
ficult mashie shot in the 
British Open Championship 
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A PHOTOGRAPH MADE ESPECIALLY FOR VANITY FAIR BY 
NICKOLAS MURAY, AT GIVERNY, FRANCE, JUNE, 1926 


Claude Monet—The Last of the Old Masters 


The French Painter, Now Eighty-Six, Who Founded the Impressionist School of Painting 


HY is it that the important movements 


ees ‘ in art are greeted always, at to marshal on his side, while all the world was still jeering, such masters as 

: their inception, by derision and scorn? Search the history of art as you Manet, Pissarro, Sisley, Degas, and Renoir, a group of which Monet remains 
will and always you will find this to be true. There was the laughter that the sole survivor. He is finishing his years in the secluded village of Giverny, 
greeted Claude Monet, the founder of French Impressionism—the first school near Rouen. He suffered the ridicule of the world in the same proud and 


of art to study the vibration of light. Fortunately for Monet, ho was able silent manner as he accepts, today, fame, fortune and the world’s applause 
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The Great Public and Its Theatre 


The Sixth Article ina Symposium on the Future of the American Stage 


DITOR’S NOTE:—In its effort to throw light 

on the situation created in the American theatre 
by the competition of the films, and the threat of 
motion picture control of the spoken drama, John 
Emerson, President of the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation, who is familiar with all phases both of the 
theatre and the motion pictures, was asked by Vanity 
Fair to contribute his views to a symposium on the 
géneral subject of the future of the American theatre. 
They are worthy of much attention. Mr. Emerson 
does not mince matters, hedge or qualify. He has a 
low opinion of public taste, and regards any removal 
of this taste from the theatre as a blessing to the 
real drama. He regards the drama, now as always, 
as an aristocratic art, to be supported by the minor- 
ity, and needing subsidy. The motion pictures are, 
he says, compelling us to realize this, and steps are 
already being taken in many places to support the 
real theatre above the competition of commerce and 
the moronic demands of public taste. This is the 
final article in a series of six written by authorities 
on various phases of play-producing and film-making. 
In the October issue of Vanity Fair, WALTER 
PRICHARD EATON, a reformed dramatic critic, 
will weigh and summarize the views of the other con- 
tributors to this symposium in the concluding article. 


AVE the growth and popularity of the 
Motion Pictures injured the Spoken 
Drama? 

Financially—yes, decidedly! 

Artistically —No—just as decidedly! 

What’s that? Do you mean to say that the 
great mass of “bilge”? which the Movies have 
spewed out over our fair Jand, has not lowered 
to an alarming degree our national taste for 
what is fine and beautiful? 

Certainly not—for the simple reason that 
neither now nor at any other time has there 
ever been any “national taste for what is fine 
and beautiful”, Why charge the poor old 
Movies with degrading Public Taste, when, as 
a matter of fact, it is Public Taste which has 
degraded the Movies. It is Public Taste which, 
in all times and in all places, degrades any art 
which it in any sense or to any degree, takes 
unto itself. For example, consider the matter 
of house furnishing and decoration. Do we 
ever see in the homes of the Great Public any- 
where the slightest appreciation of the beauty 
which the artists of Italy or Spain or France or 
England, or even early America, managed to 
get into the articles of everyday use in a home? 
Certainly not! The Grand Rapids caricatures 
are much more to the taste of the Great Public 
than a good reproduction of a charming origi- 
nal, even at the same cost. And so with the 
Movies. It is not their cheapness alone which 
has made them popular, but the fact that the 
great mass of people prefer a claptrap movie to 
the finest spoken drama, just as they prefer a 
bad movie to a good one. The bad one they 
understand—the good one is over their heads, 
And it is characteristic of the untutored mind 
to abominate the thing it cannot understand. 

And this is equally true of all times and all 
places. In spite of the glamour which insists on 
clinging to certain periods in the world’s his- 
tory, and in spite of the mistaken notion that 
in those periods the appreciation of Art was 
generally diffused throughout a whole race of 
people, the fact remains that there never was 
a time nor a nation in which the production 
and appreciation and preservation of all things 
beautiful did not rest in the hands of a com- 
paratively small minority. For example, in the 
Golden Age of Greece, or in the most fecund 
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period of the Renaissance, it happened that a 
larger number of artistic geniuses were pro- 
duced than had been usual in the same length 
of time in other ages, but the whole art- 
producing business was in the hands of the few, 
and the great mass of the people were as totally 
guiltless of the slightest understanding or ap- 
preciation of contemporary Art as is any 
Kiwaniser or Rotarian in the’ year of grace, 
1926. 

So it is not in any way a reflection upon our 
time or our people that the films which are put 
forth for their instruction and amusement are 
much superior to those who look at them, and 
would be very much better still, if the pro- 


ducers could only do what they would like 
to do, 
A few weeks ago Mr. Jesse Lasky, at a 


luncheon of the National Board of Review in 
New York, gave public expression to his grief 
over the fact that every effort of his firm to 
produce better and more artistic pictures had 
met with complete and utter failure. They 
had made an honest, sincere attempt to give 
their public a series of really intelligent, worth- 
while films of fine artistic content, but in 
every instance had met with great financial loss. 
Mr, Lasky concluded his remarks on the sub- 
ject by saying: “The problem lies, not with 
the motion picture producers, but with the 
public itself, and until our audiences are edu- 
cated to higher standards, I don’t know how 
they are going to get better films.” 

R. LASKY, of course, is right. There 

have been shown in America in the last 
few years a considerable number of really 
meritorious films, such as The Blue Bird, Peter 
Ibbetson, Sentimental Tommy, The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari, The Last Laugh, Siegfried, 
Asta Nilsson’s Hamlet and several others, but 
in every single instance these pictures have been 


-financial failures, from the simple fact that 


they were far above the intelligence of their 
audiences. 

No firm can go on indefinitely producing 
financial failures. Does anyone suppose that 
Douglas Fairbanks enjoys producing a piece of 
claptrap like The Mark of Zorro, when he 
could be making so delightful and charming a 
fantasy as The Thief of Bagdad? But The 
Mark of Zorro made Mr, Fairbanks a fortune, 
and he was extremely lucky if he ever came 
near getting his investment back from The 
Thief of Bagdad. 

A few years ago Mary Pickford, who is really 
an extremely fine dramatic artist, got tired 
of merely being hauled out of ash cans and 
soused by street-sprinklers, and made up her 
mind she would do some really good pictures 
which would give her an opportunity to utilize 
her talents as an actress. She started out bravely 
with Ste//a Maris, undoubtedly the finest thing 
she has done in her entire career. It was a com- 
plete financial failure and Mary was forced by 
her moron customers to go back to her pigtails 
and scrub buckets in such inanities as Little 
Annie Rooney and the like. 

All this talk about making better pictures is 


nonsense, and for a very evident reason. It 
costs from $200,000 to $500,000 to produce 
an ordinary motion picture, and in order that 
the producer may make any profit on such an 
investment, it is necessary for some 20,000,000 
people in America alone to pay for the privi- 
lege of seeing his picture. Now does anyone 
assume for a moment that there are 20,000,000 
people of intelligence and good taste in 
America? One-half of one million would be 
putting it very high. So it would inevitably 
follow that a producer of successful pictures 
must ignore the half million potential patrons 
who are possessed of intelligence and _ taste, 
and make his appeal to the millions of morons 
whose patronage is necessary to his financial 
existence, 


ET us not 
poopery is a monoply of the rural districts, 
for there are just as many choice boobs per 
capita in New York, Chicago or Boston as there 
are in Waycross, Georgia, or the upper reaches 
of the Yazoo river. Nor has America a mo- 
nopoly in morons. ‘The average cheese maker 
of Rouen is mentally and emotionally as 
muscle-bound as any soap maker of Pittsburgh, 
and compared with a Tyrolean yodler, an 
Arkansas farm-hand is a mental Hercules. Jay- 
hawkery is a practically universal complaint, 
for which no remedy has ever been found— 
nor ever will be this side of the millennium. 
No one knows this better than the Bard of 
Baltimore, and it will save the uplifters and 
developers a lot of time and energy if they 
will only grasp it. 


assume that congenial nincom- 


“For that’s the way they are today, 
And that’s the way theyll be for aye— 
You cannot civilize a jay, 
Nor from his whiskers pluck the hay, 
Alas, alack, alackaday |”? 


T seems to me we should cease mourning 

the loss of the true theatre to our great 
moron population, and indulge in a little 
jubilation instead. For the Great Mass never 
patronized the theatre because they liked it, 
but only because no other form of amusement 
was offered them. And they were never of any 
help to really good drama. For let us not 
forget, in all this sentimentalizing about the 
disappearance of the one-night stand, that there 
never were enough intelligent people in the 
one-night stands to support good plays. It was 
always the tawdriest and least worth-while 
“shows” that caught the fancy of the small 
town crowd, and the intelligent people of those 
places waited for their theatre-going until they 
visited the larger centres, just as they do today, 

“But,” you will ask, “how is it that the great 
mass of people should be so undiscerning in 
theatrical matters, when they show so much 
intelligence and mental keenness in other di- 
rections? ” 

In what other directions, please! 

They still read such masterly publications as 
the Dearborn Independent; Prohibition is still 

(Continued on page 96) 
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y HENRY LOUIS MENCKEN 


L’Enfant Terrible of American 
letters, he has made The Amer- 


followed Edward Bok as 
or of the successful Ladies’ 
Home Journal and general ad- 


y SR IS ess ttee ROLE RMN RSI fean Mercury hated by the neo- 
viser to thousands of American DR. ALBERT SHAW OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD Puritans and vastly enjoyed by 
women in all matters domestic Veteran founder and editor of The Grandson of Garrison the Abolition- Americans who resent pious bunk 

American Review of Reviews, help- ist, inheritor of The Evening Post, 

ing busy men to keep posted on he now edits The Nation as an 

events and to form their opinions intelligent fighting liberal weekly 


Lacuna 


€ 


i MR 


See ceme a 


GEORGE HORACE LORIMER 


WILBER LUCIUS CROSS 
He recreated Benjamin Franklin’s Sat- Dean of Yale’s Graduate School, pro- 
urday Evening Post and made it fessor of English, authority on the 18th 
Philadelphia’s chief industry, the mar- century novel, editor of The Yale Re- 
vel of magazines, a volume of good 
stuff for a nickel, America’s favourite 


view, a quarterly which achieves scho 

EDNA WOOLMAN CHASE lastic weight without literary snobbery 
Her entire career has been with Vogue; 
since 1914 as its Editor-in-Chief, guiding 
women who would be smart in the ways 
they should go and in the tastes and 
manners which they should cultivate 


The Foremost Contemporary Builders of Public Opinion and 


An Imposing Galaxy of Prominent Magazine Editors Whose Policies, Dictates and Whims 
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He is the voice of Harper's 
Magazine, singing a new song. 
Fond of pungent controversy, 
he has made that placid family 
magazine into a modern forum 


ELLERY SEDGWICK 


Of a noted literary family, he owns and 
edits The Atlantic Monthly, monument 
of the great New England school of 
letters, and keeps it up to date without 
the sacrifice of any literary dignity 


R WILSON PAGE 


Son of our War-time ambassador to Since 1887 an editor of Seribner's 
fittingly edits the (and now its chief), this beloved 


international politics 


a magazine con- 


MERLE CROWELL 


Youthful down-easter and ex-newspaper 
man, his job, as editor of The American 
Magazine, is to tell the young men of 
America How to Prosper, How to “Put 
over’ an ldea, or «low to Be Successful 


ROBERT 


man upholds the older 
magazine literature 


BRIDGES 


HERBERT CROLY 


Once editor of The Architec 
tural Record, Since 1914 he has 
weekly lit the candle of The 
New Republic to shine out and 
illuminate this naughty world 


traditions of 
and illustration 


RAY LONG 


Here is the over-lord of the Hearst 
magazines, from The Cosmopolitan and 
Good Housekeeping to Harper's Bazar, 
but his specialty is picking fiction with 
—well—a punch, but not too sexy 


Taste in Every Department of American Life and Thought 


Exert the Most Powerful 


Influence on the National Manners and 


the National Mind 
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The Citizen King 


VANITY FAIR 


Concerning—Not Louis Philippe of France, But Mr. Stanley Baldwin of England 


NE of .the most engaging of human 

fallacies is the undying belief that 

great events must, somehow or other, 
produce great men, Our own age, indeed, goes 
almost further and proclaims with every head- 
line and every hoarding at its command, that 
great men grow on every bush that flourishes 
along every single walk of life. For, greatness, 
if press announcements and small handbills can 
be believed, is the badge of all our tribe. In 
a life of average length I cannot remember 
having listened to a pianist who was not a 
Great Pianist. Nor is the keyboard the sole 
avenue to superhuman eminence. For the mere 
touch of a bow, the feel of a fiddle under the 
jawbone scems to confer Greatness in an in- 
stant; and the same gratifying effect appears 
to follow the briefest acquaintance with the 
harp, the ’cello, and even (in extreme in- 
stances) the wood-wind. Similarly, I have 
rarely turned a drowsy eye upon a morning 
paper withcut learning with pleased surprise 
that the speech, which ensured my perfect 
night, was a Great Speech. 

And readers of fiction will, I think, bear me 
out in the cautious statement that we never 
read Jess than six (though rarely more than 
twenty) Great Novels in a year. Indeed, I 
understand that some publishing houses make 
it a rule never to issue more than four each 


season. 


HE tide of greatness rises upon us with 
Jl. a terrifying rapidity and begins to fill us 
with some of the emotions which rose in Noah, 
as he heard the diluvial rain drumming against 
his windows, packed his bundles, and went out 
to look for two of everything. For the great, 
you may almost say, we have always with us. 
‘They are everywhere, and growing greater 
every day. But I am struck suddenly by the 
reassuring thought that these alarms are possibly 
ill-founded. Perhaps I overrate (1 hope I do) 
the humble superlatives of advertisement, the 
simple-minded enthusiasm of press-agents. 
Perhaps they are not really all so great. I am 
sure I hope not. 

But there is still one sphere in which the 
process of factitious greatening is quite shame- 
lessly carried on. The great event seems al- 
most irresistibly to set us searching for great 
men; and then, if there are none in sight, we 
select a man of ordinary dimensions and 
magnify him. What more vivid example than 
the Great War? Soldiers and statesmen of 
normal (and sometimes less than normal) 
calibre have been magnified out of all recog- 
nition, simply because the accident of birth, 
a coincidence of party politics, or just their 
wretched luck involved them in a first-rate 
historical incident. Fate has inflated their tiny 
reputations, like the banknote-issue of an in- 
solvent Balkan state. Some still survive in this 
uncomfortable condition. But most of them 
have burst under the strain; and historians are 
already busy piecing together the fragments to 
ascertain what size they really were. 

As the Great War, so the Great Strike. I 


have already done my best to state the issues 
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and the outcome. But that singular event was 
no less remarkable in its effect upon individual 
reputations. Since it was a great event, we all 
began instinctively to look for a great man. 
For there had never been a great event without 
a great man. Did it not say so in the history 
books? The Labour side was not, it must be 
confessed, unduly rich in figures apt for great- 
ening. We knew too little of Mr. Swales, too 
much of Mr. Thomas, to erect them into 
magnificently Satanic figures, Princes of 
Economic Darkness. Few capitalist infants were 
rocked to sleep with the menace that Mr. 
Citrine would catch them if they-didn’t. But 
scarce as such figures were on the other side, 
they were still scarcer on our own. One could 
not wield a fearless truncheon 
charge with the heartening cry of “St. George 
and Lord Birkenhead”. The official intimation 
that Sir William Joynson-Hicks expects that 
every man this day will do his duty struck few 
sparks from constabulary bosoms. So we made 


Mr. Baldwin do. 


HE fame of Mr. Baldwin is, to the his- 
torical student, quite the most interesting 
product of the General Strike. His personal 
prestige became immense. Wholly apart from 
the respectable facts that he was Prime Minister 
and leader of the most numerous party in the 
country, he suddenly became a figure of enor- 
mous power. The raw material for greatness 
was not conspicuously promising. “Known to 
grateful shareholders as an industrialist and 
to a more limited circle as a determined 
agriculturist, he had become Prime Minister 
for the simple reason (it seemed sufficient at 
the time) that he was not the late Lord 
Curzon. Three years ago, when that sudden 
rise left England a little breathless, I re- 
member writing in a slightly fevered effort to 
appraise the new luminary that “Pigs and a 
brisk, determined geniality were the banners 
behind which Mr. Baldwin marched into 
office”. And that was very nearly all that we 
knew about him. Since that time he had, it 
must be confessed, been guiltless of any par- 
ticular achievement. A few months after his 
promotion a sudden impulse made him fling 
his Party into a wholly unnecessary election on 
the one issue upon which they were quite cer- 
tain to be beaten. They were; and for nine 
months of Opposition he bore their resentment, 
until the Socialists with almost equal imbecility 
flung themselves out of office. Then he re- 
turned; and his second reign began with a 
striking speech upon good-will in industry. He 
became almost at once the apostle of good in- 
tentions. His simple honesty had already been 
advertised almost to satiety and in a slightly 
invidious tone which seemed to imply that all 
other public men were pickpockets or in- 
cendiaries. ‘Chis was the least attractive feature 
in the public building of Mr. Baldwin’s repu- 
tation. Perhaps his own part in it was small, 
although his elaborate modesty (and frequent 
pipe) seemed to lend countenance to a slightly 
distasteful propaganda, 
But his tone on industrial questions found 


in a baton-- 


a wide welcome. The younger Liberals had 
faced for years the problem of industry; 
and even the common citizen was beginning 
to realise that all, between master and man, was 
far from well. So it was pleasant to discover 
a Prime Minister whose intentions, at least, 
were good. But long before he could find 
means to carry them out, his life—and every 
life in England—was interrupted by the Gen- 


-eral Strike. Then, quite unexpectedly, his good 


intentions became a public asset. For it was vital, 
if we were all to be united in defence of the 
state, that it should be clear beyond all doubt 
that we were not asked to unite in defence of 
Big Business. We knew, indeed, that Mr. 
Baldwin was a large employer. We knew also 
that his Party included all that was Biggest in 
the nation’s Business. But, fortunately, we 
knew a little more than that. Had he not told 
us of his good intentions? We had believed 
him—and, still more significant, Big Business 
had believed him, too. Those shrewder judges, 
who. see life from board-room windows and 
sit high in Tory counsels, had listened with 
obvious concern to their leader’s views upon 
industry and regarded him in consequence with 
faint suspicion. ‘That was his own passport to 
public esteem. We had heard the stiffer kind 
of reactionary call him “a sort of Socialist”; 
we saw the hands of Interests raised when his 
name was mentioned; we knew that the great 
employers felt a little unsafe beneath the vague 
menace of his good intentions. That was the 
best sign of all. He was not a “hard-faced” 
man; no Geddes he; we learned with audible 
relief that there are certain industrial purposes 
for which gentlemen prefer Monds. 


’INHAT realisation in the public mind gave 
him his strength during the crisis. The 
common man, who was invited to drive a lorry 
or carry a truncheon, felt that he was not bein 
made the tool of Big Business in an aggressive 
war against the worker. And the worker, who 
would have preferred to gesticulate at some 
monstrous. emblem of Big Business, saw in Mr, 
Baldwin the embodiment of the common man. 
That fact lent half its strength to the civic 
effort against the Strike and removed the sting 
from half the speeches of excited agitators. 

I think we all believed in his good intentions. 
We certainly believed his word—and that was 
something, when-it came to negotiations. How 
far he can impose those intentions on a re- 
bellious and triumphant following is another 
and a more arduous question. But all of us be- 
lieve that he will try. In the struggle itself he 
emerged a little as King Louis Philippe emerged 
upon the French imagination, sickened with 
the long parade of kingship, as a Citizen King. 

Weare a little weary of heaven-sent ministers, 
with their pretence of inspiration and their 
arrogant parade of “first-class brains”. We 
think, to tell the truth, that we could all do 
nearly as well ourselves; and we are a little 
cheered by the sight of one of ourselves trying 
his hand. For we have been deafened by the 
claims of greatness). Now, Mr. Baldwin is 
not Great: perhaps they ever are. 
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MIRROR DANCE 


A formalized and slightly ex- 
aggerated impression by Herr 
Engert of a dancer caught in 
one of the familiar moments 
of the mirror dance pantomime 


SPEAR DANCE ABORIGINAL DANCE 


In the reproduction of this drawing a 


Note here how skilfully the artist has 
distorted anatomy—a distortion just suffi- 
cient to give us a slight exaggeration 
yet adhering toa solid and correct anatomy, 
bearing out Saint-Beuve’s contention that 
only a true artist can solve exaggeration 


little of the effect which the artist achieved 
in the original has been lost, due prin- 
cipally to the fact that the black paper 
cut-out is raised. Note how admirably the 
spirit of the Kongo has been caught here 


TAMBOURINE DANCE 


In this figure the artist has tried deliberately for absurdity 
and humour. The conception is, of course, preposterous, 
unbelievable. It is a situation which is exactly what the 
artist attempted to bring about. Note, however, that the 
figure, however incredible, in point of view of anatomy, 
still achieves a very beautiful and well modulated design 


THE FACE AND THE MASK 
This figure illustrates one of the wholly 
remarkable features of Engert’s art, namely 
that the silhouettes are, as a rule, made 
directly with the nail-scissors, without the 
help of any preliminary drawing whatever 


THE TANGO 


This might almost be called a slow-motion picture, the ar- 
tist’s purpose having been to indicate as best he could with 
black paper, the slow, almost arrested movement of dancing 
couple when performing the Argentine Tango. Herr Engert, 
it should be explained, is a two-sided genius—half of his 
time being devoted to painting and half to silhouettes 


Dance Figures in Black and White—By Emil Engert 


One of Central Europe’s Most Gifted Painters Proves His Skill with the Nail-Scissors 
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The Sixth in a Series of Twelve Interviews with Motion Picture Personages 


HE is the Cinderella of fact and—the 

heroine of a stranger yarn than any she 

has ever portrayed in the films. She ar- 
rived in New York a penniless Swedish girl 
of fourteen. 

A beet picker in Sweden, and later a work- 
ing girl in New York, she*became in time the 
“Penrhyn Stanlaws Girl”, and one of the most 
beautiful models in the world. 

She has no illusions about her career, and says 
frankly, “It was handed to me on a silver 
platter.” And as she talks, you wonder. There 
is much to be said for those who survive. They 
have the same weaknesses of those who fail. 

Strawberry lips, a lithe form, a piquant air 
and a complexion as lovely as dappled sunlight, 
will take a girl either one way or the other. 
All in all she must travel carefully and wear 
heavy nails in her shoes. ‘The pavements were 
ever slippery for beautiful maidens. 

Much might have been handed to Anna Q. 
Nilsson on a silver platter, but much more, in 
character, was handed to her out of the cen- 
turies. No doubt some old Viking ancestor had 
learned endurance in the freezing fjords. It 
was merely a part of his destiny at the time, 
but all unconsciously he prepared the soil for 
a flower which he was never to see. 

Anna Q. Nilsson has survived fourteen years 
in motion pictures. The names of many film 
stars have been heralded across the nations ia 
that time and are heard of no more. 

Born in a remote village of Sweden, she 
early dreamed of America. When she was 
eleven years old two young neighbours had left 
for the promised land. The blonde girl de- 
cided that she also wanted to go to America. 

It was far distant. She was very young. Her 
parents were poor. Even if wealthy, they 
would not let her travel alone to such a far 
country. 

With the aim of saving money for the 
journey, she worked at odd tasks . . . weeding 
gardens, and doing neighbourhood chores. 


T the age of twelve she contracted to take 
care of an acre of sugar beets for a year. 
She received for this labour the equivalent of 
eighty dollars. The ground had to be prepared, 
the beets planted and picked, then brought 
safely to market before the money was paid. 
The little girl whose face and figure were to 
adorn the pages of so many magazines, now 
worked from early dawn until late at night to 
achieve new purpose. 

Working in the beet fields was none too easy 
for a young girl in warm weather. But the 
work made her hands blood-raw and numb in 
the freezing weather. She did her task well 
enough to be given another contract for the 
next year at a slight increase in salary. 

When she was fourteen the young neighbours 
returned from America, for a visit. The little 
field labourer secured their permission to allow 
her to accompany them back to the United 
States. Her parents, of strong metal, gave their 
consent, providing that the young couple would 
send her home in six months. She had saved 
enough to travel, not luxuriously, but with the 
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high heart of youth and without boredom. 

Before the six months were up the future 
film beauty had decided to defer her return 
to Sweden. Her friends were afraid of her 
parents’ wrath, and told her firmly that she 
would have to return to Sweden. So she ran 
away from the Swedish colony, where her 
friends were living. 

Menial service had always been frowned on 
by her people, but she could not speak English 


ANNA Q. NILSSON 


Miss Nilsson is one of the few stars in 
filmdom who have remained consistently in 
popular favour over a period of years. Her 
most recent photoplay is Miss Nobody, in 
which she enacts the role of a girl “hobo” 


and so was forced to become a servant girl for 
a German family here. She worked for her 
board and clothing. 

Once, while she was riding on a street car in 
Brooklyn, she lost her car-fare, and started to 
get off. The conductor, with a detachable 
necktie at a right angle on his rubber collar, 
bade her remain seated and dropped a nickel 
in the fare box. He was blond and short and 
talked English none to well. “I bane from 
ol’ countree, too,’ he said, and carried the 
girl to her destination. When she left the 
car he handed her an envelope in which there 
was a note with his name and address at 
the end of it. 

The girl returned the money to the man 
afterwards. He knows that she later became 
Anna Q, Nilsson. He was not a White Slaver 
in disguise. She still writes to him. With the 
irony of fate, this man, with the streak of kind- 


ness in his heart, is now a New York subway 


guard, 

Anna Q. Nilsson is one of the few women 
on the screen who sees life clearly. She has 
none of the smaller vanities of women, and is 


today not too proud to femember the lean days 
of hér girlhood. 

New York was none too kindly to one who 
had but a smattering of English and the years 
and wonder of a child. She did—as many 
would under like circumstances—the best she 
could. She tried one job after another, working 
in basement stores at five dollars a week. 

Once after she had lost a bad job but one 
which was her only means of earning a liveli- 
hood, she bought a newspaper and asked a pass- 
ing girl to help her decipher an advertisement. 
The girl was an artist’s model, and had just 
left a building in which many leading American 
artists had studios. As they talked, the late 
Carroll Beckwith, the portrait painter, passed. 
He spoke to the model, and then looked care- 
fully at Anna Q. Nilsson. It was her clothing 
which struck his fancy. He asked her if she 
would like to pose for him. She did not under- 
stand, but finally agreed when he and the 
model had carefully explained things to her. 
For some time she posed for Beckwith, and 
later for such artists as. Charles Dana Gibson, 
Harrison Grey Fisher, Clarence Underwood, 
James Montgomery Flagg, ana, finally, Penrhyn 
Stanlaws, 


N her early career as a model Miss Nilsson 
ieee posed for advertising photographs to 
She had a friend who 
was also a model, and who became, and still re- 


eke out her existence. 


mains, one of the loveliest personalities on the 
screen, Her name is Alice Joyce. 

An advertising photographer became a mo- 
tion picture camera-man and persuaded I 
Joyce to try acting. She soon became successful 
in two-reel pictures, and in turn persuaded 
Miss Nilsson to try the same career. Thus an 
unknown photographer started two girls on a 
silver highway. 

Within a short time Anna Q, Nilsson scored 
a success as Mo//y Pitcher, the Revolutionary 
war heroine. She has played many widely 
different rdles, her best known characterization 
being that of Desmond in Cynthia Stockley’s 
South African story, Pozjola, She also played 
(with splendid verve) the most lifelike of Rex 
Beach’s characters, Cherry Mallotte in The 
Spoilers. 

Her work ranges from the seductive Viennese 
lady of easy virtue in The Viennese Medley, 
to the male disguise in Poxjola. Her work 
in both these pictures was of extraordinary 
merit. In all she has played nearly two hun- 
dred réles. 

Artists have declared that she has the most 
captivating profile in the world. She is the first 
statuesque blonde to hold her place on the 
screen, for in spite of everything said to the 
contrary, decided blondes are not as popular on 
the screen as brunettes. Many people say that 
as a rule they register coldly, 

Kathryn MacDonald, a decided blonde, was 
widely publicized and was soon a memory. 
Miss Du Pont had a similar fate. 

It is true that Mae Murray holds her place, 
after fifteen years of acting, but she is a 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Ready-Made College Types 
“You Can Always Tell a Harvard Man; But You Can’t Tell Him Much!’’—Old Saw 


HIS is the story of how a Mr. and a Mrs. 

Minnerly (or Mr. and Mrs. Average 

American Citizen, if you want to call 
them that) went into a big Department Store 
and selected the right College for their son 
Harold, much as you or I might have selected 
a suit of clothes. They simply stepped up to 
the Head Salesman and said: “We should like 
to send our son Harold to some College; but 
before we decide upon which one, we thought 
we’d like to look around and see what Type 
fits him.” So the Head Salesman showed them. 

And it may as well be confessed right here at 
the outset that this whole story is entirely 
fictitious. There are no such persons as Mr. 
and Mrs. Minnerly. And there is really no 
Department Store that sells College Types like 
that; so of course the Minnerlys never went 
there at all. What is more, they never even 
needed to go there; because they have no son 
whatsoever named Harold, and consequently 
it would be quite idle to send him to College, 
even if they had. 

But our Colleges have finally settled into 
their respective Types; they are standardized at 
last. Each campus has developed its character- 
istic accent, manner, flair, a certain cut to its 
clothes, a feather in its hatband, a typical hand- 
shake, details that are its brand and its trade- 
mark. You would know a Yale man if you met 
him in Patagonia; or a Columbia man if you 
met him at the Ritz. You can always recognize 
a Princeton man—usually in the nick of time. 


MERICAN Colleges have been at it for 
years. They have weeded and they have 
pruned; they have selected and they have regu- 
lated. By Entrance Tests and financial hurdles, 
by iron-clad traditions, by Freshman rules and 


Sophomore Clubs, by Ideals and influences and 


that mysterious, jingoistic, indestructible, ag- 
gressive, all-pervasive College Spirit, they have 
managed to achieve their final expression in a 
Campus Type. Each College has evolved for 
itself a Model Collegian, a mold from which 
to cast more and more Model Collegians, all 
recognizable products of their respective Alma 
Maters, and all as similar as a standard make of 
automobiles or a brand of chewing gum. They 
dress alike, act alike, talk alike; and Jast but not 
least, they think alike. 

It has not been an easy job, this matter of 
standardization. "There would be occasional 
gawky individuals who ran to brains, hollow- 
chested youths with no social ambitions what- 
soever, and no desire to be any more typical of 
one college than another. It took a great deal 
of discreet snubbing and suppression to elimi- 
nate these offensive individuals, and to obtain 
the tranquil, unbroken monotony that prevails 
today. In matters of religion and race it re- 
quired considerable tact, you may be sure. Even 
now these unfortunate exceptions are forever 
cropping up in the College Annuals or the Phi 
Beta Kappa lists, to the acute embarrassment of 
the true sons of their Alma Mater. 

Happily these sporadic growths are few and 
far between. The average College Man isa uni- 
form product, a standard grade, typical of his 
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College. You can pick him out much as you 
would select, say, a suit of clothes. In fact, 
much as Mr. and Mrs. Minnerly selected a 
College for their son Harold by stepping into 
a Department Store, provided there had been 
one, and asking the Head Salesman to show 
them what College Types there were. The 
Head Salesman rubbed his hands and nodded. 

“Have you anything special in mind?” he 
inguired solicitously. “Any College that ap- 
peals to you?” 

“Well, no, not exactly,” admitted Mr. Min- 
nerly. “I just thought that if we saw the more 
popular models . ra 

“Something smooth, perhaps? High-polish- 
ed? Well-finished?” with a bright smile. “Or 
perhaps something a little more rugged and 
durable would appeal. . . ?” 

“T don’t know,” repeated Mrs, Minneriv 
pettishly. ‘Suppose you show us four or five 
of your standard college types, and let us select 
our college from those.” 

“With pleasure,” agreed the Salesman 
politely, clapping his hands; and as Mr. and 
Mrs. Minnerly stared in surprise, the curtains 
rose suddenly on a small raised dias, which was 
furnished simply with a huge easy chair, a man- 
dolin, College Pennants, pillows, and a bat- 
tered bureau decorated with bright-coloured 
neckties, actresses’ pictures, several Art Studies 
in the nude, four pipes, and another mandolin. 

“This is one of our most conservative 


models,” indicated the Salesman approvingly. 
“Made in Cambridge.” 


YOUNG man was sprawled in the easy- 

chair, his legs thrust out listlessly across the 
floor, a cigarette drooping from his limp fingers. 
He was tall, lean, pale and cadaverous, and he 
wore tortoise-shell spectacles, which gave him a 
cultured and studious look. His white sport- 
shirt was thrown open at the neck; and as he 
rose easily to his feet, Mrs. Minnerly noted that 
he wore tennis flannels and battered sneakers 
autographed with his class-numerals and in- 
itials. He surveyed Mr. and Mrs. Minnerly 
with a superior, detached air, as befits one who 
moves in the wealthy Back-Bay circles; and 
then, apparently spying someone over their 
heads, he called in a high-pitched, drawling 
voice: “O, I say, Cha’lie, half a mo’ till I cut 
another notch in my sheik belt.” 

“That is the first type,’ whispered the Sales- 
man. “Very exclusive; you can’t go wrong with 
him. The broad ‘A’ and low-cut ‘R’ have 
always been special features of this model,” 
he added. 

Slowly the young man descended the stairs, 
swinging a tennis-racket aimlessly. He pirou- 
etted languidly, advanced toward Mr. Minnerly 
and dangled his hand, grasping the tips of Mr. 
Minnerly’s fingers for the fraction of a second 
and mumbling: “Cha’med.” Then with a 
swooping, lymphatic motion he glided out 
through the door. 

“What do you think, dear?” asked Mrs. 
Minnerly anxiously; but Mr. Minnerly only 
shook his head, and wrung out his handkerchief 
significantly. 


At this moment a short, stocky, heavy-set 
young man in a raccoon coat vaulted the arm- 
chair and landed with a bang on the front of the 
platform. There he balanced for a moment on 
his square-toed brogues, a stout pipe clamped 
between his teeth, his jaw thrust forward, 
nervously fingering a Senior Society charm and 
glancing about cautiously. 

“That’s the second type,” whispered the 
Salesman, ‘Made in New Haven. Very 
smooth, don’t you think?” 

Whistling over his shoulder to a huge Bull- 
Dog, which followed him down the steps on a 
leash, and which resembled him in many ways, 
the young man stripped off his fur coat and dis- 
played beneath it a long yellow slicker, covered 
with names and drawings and a prominent 
Bull-Dog in a blue “Y” painted just between 
his shoulder-blades. Advancing toward Mr. 


Minnerly in two short strides, he paused, | 


studied him under scowling eye-brows, and 
then swooped up his hand suddenly from his 
side in a quarter-arc, grabbing Mr, Minnerly’s 
hand and jerking it toward him as he muttered: 
“Hiya?”, turned, and strode from the room. 


HEN, from the distance there sounded the 

low moaning of a saxophone and the 
primitive beat of a tom-tom; and a strange 
couple advanced slowly through the door of the 
showroom, pressing close to each other and 
wriggling their bodies convulsively now and 
then to the far-off jazz. Over the white shoul- 
ders of the little blonde girl, peered a pale, 
bored, sophisticated, cynical, sad young man in 


‘a Tuxedo, a dead cigarette clinging to his lips. 


He studied Mr. Minnerly disdainfully through 
half-shut eyes, and danced slowly down the steps. 

“He owns a yellow racer,” explained the 
Salesman rapidly under his breath, “and he 
drives it all over New Jersey. ‘They say it has 
a great pick-up.” 

“Tell him to move up his hand a little,” 
grumbled Mr. Minnerly, craning his neck, 
“so I can see the girl.” 

Silently the sad young man removed a soft 
felt hat with a tiny orange-and-black feather 
in the band and extended his palm, at the 
same time making a noise in his throat that 
sounded like: “Aaa.” As Mr. Minnerly seized 
his hand, the young man drew it back again 
slowly; it slipped from Mr. Minnerly’s grasp 
like a dead fish. Then as the music began once 
more, the couple undulated slowly out through 
the door. | 

“That is one of our most popular college 
types,” said the Salesman. “With the women,” 
he added. : 

Suddenly there sounded a terrific clatter out- 
side the showroom; and with a wild yell a 
clean-limbed, clear-eyed young man bounded 
through the window, his rosy cheeks glowing 
with health. He stamped his feet, brushed the 
snow from his collar vigorously, laid down a 
pair of skis, a pair of snow-shoes and a foot- 
ball, and then took off his sheepskin Baa-baa 
Coat with a prominent tag “Made in Hanover”. 
Beneath it he wore a checkered lumber-jack 

(Continued on page 116) 
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GRETA NISSEN 


A blonde and Scandinavian 
beauty who beguiled New 
York a season or two ago 
in Beggar on Horseback, 
Greta Nissen has returned 
to the stage after a year in 
films—this time chez Zieg- 
feld, in a pantomime number 
for which she wrote the text 
and designed the costumes 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


DE SARRON JAMES HARGIS CONNOLLY 


EDNA LEEDOM 


Now in her fourth Ziegfeld season, 
Miss Leedom is chief among the lady 
cynics. In song, she comments dispar- 
agingly on men of amorous intentions 


CLAIRE LUCE 


A most decided blonde, Claire Luce 
is also a decidedly gifted ‘Follies’ 
girl—except that Mr. Ziegfeld no 
longer calls his revue The Follies 


POSTSCRIPT 
Below are five blonde show-girls 


HELEN O'SHEA 
A youthful toe-dancer who is dimin- five 
| utive and skillful, Miss O’Shea is one from the Ziegfeld revue who lend 
of the revue’s blandest and blondest further proof to the theory that this 
spots and she can dance to perfection DE MIRIIAN is a profitable year for blondes 


GLADYS GLAD JEAN WILLIAMS MARJORIE SHAW KAY ENGLISH ADELE SMITH 


Another Gentleman Who Prefers Blondes 
Pictorial Evidence That Mr. Ziegfeld’s Reincarnated “Follies” Is a Light-Headed Entertainment 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Hire an Actor 


A Report of a Thespian’s Personal Encounters with Two American Managers 


DARESAY that the layman—that over- 

worked individual who has to listen to the 

grievances of professionals of all descrip- 
tions—has no idea of the harrowing experiences 
an actor goes through at the hands of managers 
who are contemplating engaging him. Perhaps 
the layman is pining to know. And if he isn’t, 
he ought to be and I insist on telling him two 
of my personal experiences. 

The first concerns a celebrated manager 
whom I shall call Mr. A, because his name es- 
capes me at the moment—and then again he 
might offer me another engagement some day. 
Mr. A is famed for his Shakespearean revivals, 
and his realistic productions of plays depicting 
intense biological problems have made his 
name a household word. 

Years ago, when the present generation of 
stars were in their cradles (nearly five years 
have passed since then) and even I was a 
struggling young actor, Mr. A sent for me. 
Well, you may imagine my excitement when, 
on the fateful day, I presented myself at his 
office wearing a perfectly clean collar and with 
my one suit of clothes nicely brushed. I first 
was ushered in to see Mr, A’s manager. 

“Mr, A,” began Mr. A’s manager in the 
hushed tones employed whenever the name of 
the illustrious chief was mentioned, ““Mr. A 
has had his eye on you for some time—and you 
know what tat means.” 

“Oh—I do,” I whispered eagerly. 

Of course I really wasn’t at all sure, but I 
hoped it meant an engagement (or “‘job” as they 
call it nowadays), for in those days life was 
much sterner than it is now, and at that time 
no food had passed my lips for eweeks. Suddenly 
I was shown into Mr. A’s room. Alarmed as I 
was, I nevertheless observed that Mr. A was 
wearing the most gorgeous morning coat and 
grey trousers, and looked very like a venerable 
archdeacon. 

“Sit down, my boy,” he said simply, and then 
walked around me a good many times, gazing 
fixedly at me and murmuring “Yes—yes” to 
himself. He then went into the next room 
and left me alone for a long time, returning 
eventually with an enormous man with a red 
beard. Finally the bearded stranger said with 
a very foreign accent, “Not a beet like eet”, 
and abruptly walked out. The identity of this 
gentleman was never made known, but evi- 
dently Mr. A didn’t think much of his opinion, 
for he smiled benignly upon me and _ said 
“Perfect” five times in succession. ‘Then Mr. 
A proceeded to tell me about a wonderful play 
he was going to do with a famous star whom | 
was to play opposite, and how he hadn’t been 
able to do it before because he couldn’t get hold 
of me, and Jack Barrymore would have been 
all wrong in it, and now he’d found me he was 
going to keep his eye on me. He described this 
marvellous part briefly, and said that as far as 
salary went he’d give me what I wanted, he 
never argued about money. I was feeling quite 
warm and comfortable by now, and was pleas- 
antly nonchalant about the salary. Mr. A now 
brought some papers out of a drawer and 
studied them closely. He was obviously pre- 


By LESLIE HOWARD 


A QUESTIONNAIRE ON MUSIC 
By DreEems TayLor 
How Many of These Can You Answer? 


1. Give three 
“symphony”. 

2. Who was: 

(a) The famous singer who lived to 
be more than 100 years old? 

(b) The great composer who had 19 
children? 

(c) The composer who wrote a vio- 
lin sonata which, he said, had 
been played to him by the Devil 
in a dream? 

(d) The composer who used to put 
on his best clothes and offer up 
a prayer before sitting down to 
work? 

(e) The composer who retired at the 
height of his career and devoted 
the remaining 39 years of his 
life chiefly to cooking? 

3. What famous international marriage 
was also the occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of a new epoch in musical history? 

4. Distinguish between: (a) English horn 
and French horn; (b) cornet and cor- 
nett; (c) organ and organum. 

5. Who wrote the better part of Gounod’s 
Ave Maria? 

6. Name six American grand operas that 
have been produced by the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company during the past 
fifteen years. 

7. Who invented the saxophone, and about 

when? Where is he now? 

. Who said, “A tenor voice is a dis- 

ease’? 

9. What was Wagner’s first name? How 
many operas did he write? How many 
are still performed? 

10. What is “absolute pitch’? 

11. How many keyboards has the average 
church organ, and what are they 
called? 

12. In what opera did the song, Home, 
Sweet Home originally occur, and in 
what opera is it now frequently sung? 

13. Who was the composer of: (a) On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers; (b) My 

Country, ?Tis of Thee; (c) Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginia; (d) Nearer My 
God to Thee; (e) The Philadelphia 
Centennial March? 

14. What foundation, if any, is there for 
the current orchestral tradition that all 
tuba players are fat and all oboe play- 
ers are crazy? 

15. What is opéra comique? 

16. Who was Guido d’Arezzo, and what 
did he do, and about when? 

17. Who was the first great orchestral 
conductor? 

18. What two immensely popular modern 
operas were failures at their premiéres? 

19, Where did the piano get its name? 

20. Name: 

(a) A great English composer who 
was a German, 

(b) Three great French operatic 
composers who were Germans. 

(c) A great German composer who 

was a Dutchman. 

(Answers Will Be Found on Page 134) 
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paring the contract, and realising suddenly that 
I was well-nigh starving, I contemplated asking 
for a bit in advance directly I had signed it. 

“Tet me see,” said Mr. A carefully, “I start 
rehearsals twelve months from Tuesday at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. The day before 
—that is Monday twelve months—I want you 
to meet me here at four o’clock in the afternoon 
to sign the contract. Good day.” 

So I staggered into the street with nothing 
but my Nordic courage between me and the 
East River (National Bank). 


HE second experience which I insist on re- 

counting occurred a year later. This con- 
cerned another well-known theatrical manager 
who shall be known, for various reasons (what 
with one thing and another), as Mr. Z. I call 
him Mr. Z because his methods are so far 
removed from the methods of Mr. A. I don’t 
mean they are better—or worse. They are 
just different. Well, I had just got back from 
seeing a motion picture test of myself, and was 
naturally in a very depressed condition, when 
the telephone rang and I was asked to go at once 
to Mr. Z’s office. As it was eight o’clock-at 
night I felt it must be important, so I got into 
my car and ordered the chauffeur to hurry down 
town. As I stepped out of the taxi in front of 
Mr. Z’s theatre, I ran into a man in strange, 
baggy clothes, a terribly black slouch hat, and 
a picturesque cigar. It was none other than 
Mr. Z himself, the most active producing 
manager in all America. He had at the time 
eight productions running on Broadway, nine 
on the road, and five more in rehearsal. He was 
at that moment on his way to Chicago to buy 
three theatres he had just heard about. He 
was emerging from a drug store, where he had 
bought his luggage for the trip, which con- 
sisted of a large toothbrush. 

“Say, kid,” he shouted, waving his luggage 
at me energetically, “I just read a play a guy 
brought me in this afternoon. It’s the thirteenth 
I read to-day, so ’m going to put it on for 
luck. Lve got to get a cast together in time to 
rehearse ten o’clock tomorrow morning and 
open a week from Monday. There’s a part for 
you, kid. It’s a good part and I can’t see you 
in it in a million years. In fact I think you'll 
be lousy in it, but I can’t think of anybody 
else, we’ve got to make it snappy, and I like 
you, kid—apart from your acting. Is it a go?” 

“Yes, Mr. Z,” I said gratefully. 

“Fine. Rehearsal to-morrow at ten, 
bye.” 

And I went home feeling that there is noth- 
ing so good as a man whose actions are almost 
as quick as his thoughts. But I had rather a 
shock when I found a telegram awaiting me 
which read:—“Mr, A terribly shocked at your 
failure to keep appointment with him to-day 
please call at once.” I regret to say I had 
completely forgotten the date I had made with 
Mr. A a year before. I dashed down at once 
to his theatre. His offices were all lighted up 
and there was an awful uproar going on. His 
manager met me. He was white and nervous. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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MGOGO BOY (UGANDA) 
The French trans-African mission, 


recently led by the scientists, 
Georges Haardt and MHaudouin 
Dubreuil, succeeded in passing 


through the wildest and most deso- 
late portions of the dark continent, 


having traversed the Sahara, the 
Sudan, Mozambique, Nigeria, the 
Belgian Congo and Madagascar 


MAGEMMA 


The leader of the Sultan’s horsemen 
in Maradi. Alexandre Jacovleff, the 
Franco-Russian painter, acted as 
the official artist of the mission 


CONGO WOMAN (Right) 
Molendé, daughter of Eki-Bondo, 
Mangbetou chief, in the Belgian 
Congo. This portrait created an 
unusual degree of interest in Paris 


MANDJA WOMAN (SUDAN) 


One of the most interesting of the types por- 
trayed by M. Jacovleff. The sitter’s name was 
Aona: her habitat, Jalinga, in the British Su- 
dan. Especially interesting is the effective 
tattooing executed with flesh in high relief 


HANSSA WOMAN (NIGERIA) 


Jacovleff, who acted as painter to 
the mission, succéeded in making 
a very considerable gallery of por- 
traits. A score or more of these 
are now being shown at the Char- 
pentier Gallery in Paris, where 
they have aroused much interest. 
The entire collection was sold after 
the third day of the exhibition 


A NATIVE 


(BELGIAN CONGO) 
Portrait of a native of Ababoua, in 


Bambili. This is a crayon sketch, of 
which Jacovleff brought back quite a 
number. The artist has here employed 
sepia, pastel and sanguine. An inter- 
esting feature of Jacovleff’s work is the 
great beauty of his draftsmanship. Few 
painters in the world today are more 
meticulous in modeling and anatomy 


A Gallery of African Types—By Alexandre Jacovleft 


The Official Artist of the French Trans-African Mission Brin 
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Chinese Phantoms 


VANITY FAIR 


Two Absorbing and Ghostly Anecdotes as Related to a Young Lady While Motoring 


ae HERE once was a time,” I said 
to Dorothea, while motoring, “when 
ghosts were the fashion. Now the in- 
fluence of the ghost, especially the vampire 
ghost, is becoming weaker and weaker every- 
where. Scotland and Ireland, two countries 
that once supplied the entire world with them, 
have scen a distinct lessening in their exports. 
The beautiful day of the Gothic castles, @ /a 
Walter Scott, is no more. Ghosts, reactionary 
by nature, have left Germany in the wake of 
the landed nobility—in spite of the immense 
and fictitious exploitation that was made of 
ghostly chronicles by the German cinema. 
And if in the United States one should hear 
once more the clanking of chains in the 
middle of the night one might be quite sure 
that it was not caused by any spectre but by a 
Ford returning home late at night. 
“In Asia phantoms are numerous, But they are 
mostly the souls of women who have loved love 
over-much during their lives, and these ghosts 


do not appear except to very young men.” 
“In Iurope, they do not wait until they 
observed Dorothea. 


(<3 


die,” 

I continued: “Japan had its phantoms—and 
Lafcadio Hearn has turned them marvelously 
to account—but they owe much to the Chinese 
legend. 

“The last ghost has fled from our all too 
material world and the phantoms have taken 
refuge in China, where they may sleep during 
the day and are still free to go abroad at night 
in a country where they are not frightened 
away by electricity, for the arc-light, which 
can make plants grow, chickens hatch and 
roosters crow, has scared the ghosts, who are 
very timid—very provincial in their notions 
and inveterate early-to-beds.” 


BELONG to a generation that does not 

believe in anything, neither in phantoms 
nor in anything else. Dorothea, who is ten 
years younger than I am, belongs to a still more 
immoral generation, because her generation 
pretends to have faith again in all those things 
which we have thrown into the discard, such as 
Jate-Victorian lace work, ships in bottles or 
Where is 
this mania for antiques and Jibelots going to 
lead to! When Dorothea greedily insists that I 
tell her ghost stories, it makes me feel as if 
I were an old dotard, sitting in his accustomed 
chimney corner, and not an up-to-date young 
man, driving a motor with a pretty woman by 
his side. 

“T am not a story teller,” I said. ‘And to 
prove it, I am not going to build up an effective 
climax. Instead I shall start with the one which 
has the best idea. The story might be called 
The Tzo Peonies. 

“Under the Mongolian dynasty of the 
Yuans, it was a custom to illuminate the strects 
very brightly during the first five nights of the 
first moon, ‘This is the period when the sky, 
at last rid of destructive, thunderous and long 
brewing tempests, is revealed again in clear 
spaces here and there, like a beautiful garment 
freshly ironed out. 


miracles and things supernatural. 


By PAUL MORAND 


“Lamps as numerous and of a more reddish 
glow than the stars, big lanterns made from 
the bladders of pigs and embellished with 
large vermilion symbols virtually set the streets 
on fire. All those who had slept or worked 
during the ,day came out to enjoy the night 
air. The children ran about in the dusty 
streets; ladies of quality passed by, hidden in 
their blue chariots; young men and women 
strolled along, enjoying the bright lights. 
One night, about the fifteenth of the year, 
Keng-tzen, a young student by the name of 
K?ia0 was seated on the verandah in front of 
his door watching the passers-by. He was sad, 
because he had just lost his wife, and he was 
contemplating the solitary life that was await- 
ing him, an old age without children, a funeral 


‘ without relatives. It was past midnight and the 


crowd was dispersing. Suddenly the young 
man espied,a maid-servant carrying a lantern 
which had two peonies painted on the sides 
and which lighted a path for a young girl of 
about seventeen or eighteen years, who was 
dressed in a red wrap which she wore over a 
blue dress. The girl was walking westward. 
In the light of the moon, the young man saw 
that she was very pretty, and his heart caught 
fire. He set out to follow her, then deliber- 
ately passed her to catch a better glimpse of 
her face. The girl noticed it. She turned her 
head, smiled-at the young man and spoke to 
him: 


“A L'THOUGH we had not promised to 

meet each other, it cannot be mere 
chance which brings us together in the moon- 
eM Gg e * 

“Young K’iao bowed and answered: 

“Will you honour my cottage with a visit?’ 

“Without replying, the girl called to the 
servant, who was walking ahead. 

“Come back, Kinn-Li-En,’ she said. ‘Light 
the! Wayaet Or US sure 

“The young man took the girl’s hand and 
led her into his home. He asked her where 
she came from and what her name was, 

“Tam called Fu-Li-King,’ said she. ‘My 
father was the judge at Hoa-T'she-U. My 
parents are dead. I have no brothers. I live 
alone with my amah, Kinn-Li-En, in the Hu-Si 
quarter.’ 

“They spent several hours of the night to- 
gether, taking tea and engaging in most affec- 
tionate pursuits. The girl left before the break 
of dawn. In the evening, after dark, she re- 
turned . . . Every night she returned. 

“Shortly after, young K’iao, who had been 
very careful not to tell anyone of his good 
fortune, received a visit from a neighbour. 
The latter confessed to him that, made curious 
by the comings and goings of the girl, he had 
spied on what went on and had peered through 
the slits of the door. There, to his amazement, 
he had seen K’iao—yes, K’iéo himself—en- 
gaged in supping and frolicking with a person 
who had on her shoulders a rouged and pow- 
dered death’s head! 

“You have been entertaining a corpse,’ 
he said. ‘Take care, or some disaster will over- 


take you. In time she will consume your living 
spirit, or else some day she will breathe on 
you, and you know that the cold breath of 
the dead kills. . . ” 

“The young man, in his fright, made up his 
mind to go the very next day and verify the 
information the girl had given him of her 
own accord about herself. According to what 
she had told him he went to the Hu-Si quarter. 
There nobody knew Miss Fu-Li-King. Re- 
turning to his home he passed the famous 
pagoda of Hu-Sinn-Sen. He entered. He 
found an isolated room, decorated in black and 
gold lacquer, and there, on a raised gallery in 
the rear, stood a coffin, one of those temporary 
caskets, without doubt, in which the provincial 
dead await removal to a permanent burial 
place . . . Kido had paid no particular atten- 
tion to it until his eyes suddenly fastened on 
the inscription: Fu-Li-King, daughter of 
Judge Fu, of Hao-Tshe-U. By the side of the 
coffin stood a paper image, such as are used at 
funerals and which symbolize the servants of 
the deceased. The words Kinn-Li-En were 
written on it. That was the name of the 
nurse who on the first evening had accom- 
panied his friend. As a final proof, there was 
a lantern in front of the coffin with two 
peonies painted on it. This last touch con- 
vinced him. 


Kee was a student, but he had a 
soldier’s faint heart. He had no sooner 
made his discoveries, than he fled without once 
looking behind him. He hastened to tell his 
neighbour of the misadventure that had be- 
fallen him; that he had indeed been the victim 
of a girl phantom’s amorous attentions. 

“Do not-pass again in front of Hu-Sinn- 
Sen’s pagoda,’ said the neighbour, who was 
somewhat versed in sorcery and such things. 
“Nail this charm in your alcove, and I am cer- 
tain that you will receive.no more nocturnal 
visits.’ 

“He handed K’iao some papers on which he 
had inscribed a Taoistic exorcism. 

“And indeed what the neighbour predicted 
was so. All went well for a month. Neither 
the girl nor her servant appeared again. But 
one evening, having been successful in his 
examinations, K’iao, celebrating his promotion 
in the company of some friends, had drunk 
too deeply. He went reeling home, and for- 
got the warnings he had been given. He passed 
in front of the fatal pagoda and found Kinn- 
Li-En, the nursemaid, awaiting him at the 
door. 

““My poor dear Mademoiselle has been 
longing for you for a long time,’ she said. And 
she heaped K’ido with tender reproaches. 

“ “Come, let us go in!” 

“Tnebriated, K’iao, the student, followed 
her into the pagoda—through the gallery, to 
the lacquered room. The girl, all paint and 
powder, was waiting, seated on the coffin. She 
opened her arms to him. 

“You had forgotten me, ungrateful one,’ 
she said to the young man. ‘And I thought 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Ruth St. Denis—On 


HIS picture of Miss St. Denis was taken, in the month of March, in 

Baluchistan, just west of India and south of Afghanistan, It is a fitting 
photograph, for, if ever an American woman reflected the soul of India and 
typified its spirit, that woman is certainly Ruth St, Denis, For twenty years 
she has successfully evoked its spirit for us: perfected herself in its arts, 
its literature and, more particularly, its dances, For the past few months she 
has been appearing in the Orient. In India her success was particularly 
striking, the people of Caleutta, Bombay, Rangoon, and the smaller cities 
having responded enthusiastically to her dances, especially those that were 


” 


a House- Top in Baluchistan 


native to India. Mer warm reception there was perhaps due to the fact that 
the stage in India has retrograded sadly; in sharp contrast to the stage of 
Japan, which has become so sturdy and so necessary a part of the life of the 
Japanese people. Coming, as she did, as a great artist to the Orient, with 
a competent company and elaborate settings, it was not surprising that the 
native audiences felt her power, India in particular loves dancing but, curi- 
ously enough, has produced very few great dancers, Faulty as Miss St. 
Denis’ little sketches might have been, as @xact interpretations of Indian 


life, she still aroused an extraordinary degree of enthusiasm in India 
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How Two Girls Swore 


NE summer evening, on Lake Geneva, 

the two girls swore each other an eternal 

friendship. The oath 
by that “beautiful gesture of the Lord”, Mont 
Blanc. They were seated in a tiny blue-and- 
white striped boat and were drifting idly along 
the lake, letting the oars skim the water as they 
would, They were dressed in the fashion of 
the day—the mode of 1900; and, in their 
white muslin dresses, with pale sashes; their 
hair faintly shadowy, their lovely young faces 
a little eager, a little sad, they made‘a charm- 
ing picture 2 /@ Whistler—Betty and Claire, 
two girls from the Netherlands, finishing their 
course at school. 

“And,” continued Betty (the fairer of 
the two), “‘even if we do marry some day, 
we’ll never Jet it make any difference be- 
tween us—will we, Claire!” 

“T hope it won’t,” answered Claire, 
“but you never can tell, Betty. Anyhow I 
don’t think I will ever marry. I want to 
be free, I want to do just what I like—— 
and one can’t ever do that with a husband 
—Oh! isn’t it glorious out here! Tl 
never, never forget this evening.” 

“Neither will I; oh! Claire, please 
recite something to me-now; I love to hear 
that from Verlaine’s 


was witnessed 


you 0; 
Sagesse.” 
“Yest shall If”—and Claire, coughing 
ever so slightly, folded her hands, fixed 
her eyes on Mont Blanc and commenced 
to recite Verlaine. Just as she had spoken 
the words: Voici mon sang que je wai pas 
versé, a church-bell started to ring. “Good 
gracious!” exclaimed Betty, “that’s nine 
o'clock, and we promised Mademoiselle 
Roche to be back at the landing by nine. 
We must hurry—let’s row, quickly—” 
From the landing they walked back, 
Claire and Betty, together with a dozen 
other young girls, two by two, forming a 
row of couples, Jed by Mademoiselle 
Roche. The sky, by now, had lost its 
brilliance and had become a strange green- 
ish-blue; a star trembled in the sky. ‘The 
perfume, sharp and sweet, of thousands of 
acacia blossoms, drifted through the air. 
“T love somebody at last,” thought Claire. 
“J have a friend,” thought Betty. 
Their hands joined. 


passage 


II 


BAR the river, in the shade of a chestnut 

tree, a man behind a cart was selling 
lemonade. Claire, from under her red parasol, 
watched him eagerly. “Oh! Dennis!” she 
suddenly exclaimed to the man standing next 
beside her, “do get me some of that stuff to 
drink,—I am dying with thirst.” 

“But, darling,” the man replied, as he 
twirled his little dark moustache, “you wouldn’t 
like it. Why not go back to the hotel and we’ll 
have our tea there on the balcony, and admire 
Mont Blanc.” , 

Claire looked up at him, adoringly, “Yes, 
dear, that’s a good idea; let’s go, Call a victoria. 


And Years Passed 


VANITY FAIR 


an Eternal Friendship—and What Befell the Oath 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


I wonder if they still sell those delicious choco- 
late cakes in that little shop opposite the 
station.” 

“What shop?” the man asked, surprised. 

“That little shop; oh—I never told you, did 
I, that I went to school here, that I lived here 
for two years! But it all seems ages ago.” 

“No, you never told me. But, darling, let’s 
go. Here, driver, driver!” 

Then they jolted along the streets of Geneva, 
side by side in the shade of the red parasol; 
over the bridge, past Pile de Rousseau, that 
immense bouquet floating on the water, and 
then, after a while, they went back to their hotel. 


Me 
By 


J. 8. NEUMANN GALLERIES 


TWO GIRLS 


A painting by Héléne Perdriat, one of the most popular 
Perdriat is a 

Two Girls, 
to America 


of the present-day French moderns. Mlle. 
celebrated specialist in feminine portraiture. 
a well-known work, has recently come 


“What are you thinking about?” asked 
the man as he watched Claire, silently staring 
straight ahead. 

She turned her face towards him. ‘“‘I was,” 
she said, “realizing that J am now a woman of 
thirty, and I was thinking about life and how 
I used to talk about what I was going to do with 
it, how I always said I wanted to be free, free 
to do what I liked, I always said I'd never 
marry—and—” the man flushed a little, after 
which Claire, checking herself impulsively, put 
a hand on his knee and said: ‘I won’t say more 
about it—I know it’s foolish of me to talk about 
it. And Betty! I was thinking of Betty. She 
was my dearest friend. Oh! she was so sweet 
and pretty—I’d love to see her again. Oh!, 
dear, I’ve never been so thirsty in my life, do 
hurry the coachman. Do you think that the 
Paris papers will have arrived? I am so curious 
to hear the very latest news about Madame 


Caillaux.”” (For this was in those days, just 
before the war, when public interest, in France, 
was centered so largely on that lady.) 

But later, much later; after they had dined 
and were back in their room and Claire lingered 
in front of the opened balcony doors, Dennis 
took her in his arms and kissed her and 
whispered, “You don’t feel thirty now do 
you?” 

No, no, not now—but, with her arms around 
his neck, and her mouth on his, her eyes, over 
his shoulder, gazed far out beyond, at the white 
mountain curve of Mont Blanc, a curve as whiie 
as moonlight itself. 


Hl 


HE Dutch mail had been brought in 
fp and Betty, on the verandah of her 
home in Java, lay reading her letters. 
Betty’s figure had, by this time acquired 
Rubensesque proportions and, because of 
the intense heat and because she was 
lazy, she seldom covered herself with 
more than the native women’ did, a 
white cotton kabaya, fastened at the neck 
with a gold pin, and a colourful sarovg, 
straight in its outline and tight around 
the hips. 

As she Jay in her hammock, her fect 
bare, her hair parted, a handsome ring 
on each hand, she looked indeed like a 
lady fed daily on the fat of the land. 

In one hand she held a glass of sherry; 
in the other a letter. It was about this 
letter that she lay thinking. The letter 
was from Claire! Such a surprise! She 
hadn’t heard from Claire for six or seven 
years and now, suddenly, Claire had 
written. And what for? For no reason; 
for no reason whatever, save that she had 
been to Geneva. 

The letter said: “The other day I passed 
our old school near the lake, and, oh, 
Betty it did bring back to me so much of 
our happy days together! How are you, 
dear: and how do you like it out there in 
Java? Isn’t it frightfully hot? I am en- 
closing a snapshot of myself, and hope to 
receive one in return. | wonder if you have 
changed!” 

It was this snapshot that Betty did not par- 
ticularly like. It showed Claire in some garden 
or other, beautifully dressed in the latest French 
fashion with a lace jabor at the neck and lace 
ruches at the wrists. She was leaning very 
gracefully ona parasol. The photograph 
showed Claire’s face; not beautiful, hardly even 
pretty, but charmingly chic and ycuthful. 

“Of course,” mused Betty, “I was always 
really the prettier of the two—but now, after 
my having had four babies—and she isn’t even 
married—well, it’s no wonder that she still 
looks like that. How strange that she never 
married, but, of course, she always said she 
wasn’t going to. Well, Claire had always been 
a little strange—even in those far-off days; 
always reciting Verlaine’s poetry and talking 
(Continued on page 114) 
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JOSEPH URBAN 


Because his stage designs for 
the Ziegfeld Follies were an in- 
estimable aid to the glorification 
of the American girl; because 
in his youth he was an architect 
of distinction; because he is 
chief scenic designer for the 
Metropolitan Opera; because, at 
the age of sixty-four, he has 
returned to architecture and 
finally, because, although an 
Austrian, he has lived and 
worked in America since 1911 


We Nominate for 


G. ©. BERESFORD, LON 
H. G. WELLS 


Because he is one of the most adroit 
of the modern philosophers; be- 
cause he has written sixty-three 
books since 1895; because heisabest 
seller in England and America; but 
chiefly because his latest novel, The 
World of William Clissold, is 


an analysis of contemporary life 


the Hall of Fame: 


GEORGE KELLY 


Because he is a brother of Wal- 
ter C. Kelly, known in vaudeville 
as “The Virginia Judge’, and 
“Jack” Kelly, the single scull 
rower ; becausehewrote TheShow- 
Of ; and finally because his play 
Craig's Wife won the Pulitzer 
Prize for the season of 1925-26 


MORGAN J. O’BRIEN 


Because he was, for twenty 
years, a Justice of the New York 
Supreme Court; because his 
services to the state and country 
have been immeasurable; be- 
cause he is one of the most ex- 
pert of the Senior Golfers; be- 
cause he is a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour; and finally 
because, he has recently under- 
taken the chairmanship of the 
newly created Committee on New 
York City Planning and Survey 


EWALD ANDRE DUPONT 


Because he is a former Editor 
of the Berlin liberal daily, the 
Morgenpost, the B. Z. am Mit- 
tag; because he was the first 
motion picture critic in Ger- 
many; because, although only 
thirty-five years old, he is un- 
questionably one of the three 
greatest film directors in the 
world; because he directed the 
remarkable film Variety; and 
finally because he has recently 
arrived in America to direct 
a new feature motion picture 
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All Around the World 


The Annual Exodus 


DESCENDANTS OF ATTILA (Above) 


Hey, hey, for the Summer Travel Bureaus! 
Now is the time for all good Americans to in- 
dulge in trans-Atlantic travel. One of the prime 
points of interest for them is invariably Rome 
(Italy). Above we see the long suffering City, 
being over-run (for the 37th time in history) by 
a horde of barbarians. This time it’s the lads and 
maids of the Kansas State Normal School 


SUCH DEVILTRY (Below) 


It is the duty of all Americans in Europe to visit 
places that are said to be wicked. That is why 
our Baptists flock to the Hélle, in Vienna, an 
underground cabaret where the food, which is 
hellish, is served by beautiful red devils, with 
tails and everything. One of the features of the 
Hélle is a dance by a young lady (not shown in 
our picture) who has forgotten to bring her costume 
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With Assorted Americans 


Globe Trotters 
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CRATER-SNATCHERS (Left) 


Here we see the Newark Chapter of the American 
Engineers’ Association inspecting Vesuvius, 
and not thinking much of it. “For the lava Pete,” 
says intrepid Mr. Brown, balanced on the very 
brink, He begins to wonder about God as he looks 
into the first circle of the crater’s Dantesque Hell. 
Old Vesuvius, a little bored, assumes his foulest 
odor, but does not perform a genuine eruption 


AUX FOLIES-BERGERE (Below) 


There is nothing nicer, abroad, than meeting 
someone who knows all the people you know. 
Only fancy, Mrs. Bemis (of Scarsdale) ran right 
into Mrs. Pettner (of White Plains) at the Folies- 
Bergére—of all places. Of course they had 
so much to say to each other that they paid no 
attention whatever to the lyrics of Mlle. Gavroche, 
which is just as well. Their husbands were wiser 
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THE GARDEN OF ALLAH (Above) ial : THE LAND O’CAKES (Above) 
Now that Abd-el-Krim has promised to be The McTavishes, of West Seventy-Second 
a good nomad, Northern Africa is again we Street, New York, have gone the full 


distance in the matter of a summer abroad. 
When Pa McTavish, the well-known roller 
towel baron, discovered that he was a 
lineal descendant of The McTavish of 
Tavish, who used to shave Robert Bruce, 
he rented the ancestral castle of Drumgooglie 
with a complete set of kilts, tartans, sporans, 
cairngorms, claymores, and everything else 


coming into its own. No spot is more 
thoroughly visited than the garden made 
famous by Robert Hichens. Mr. Pilaff, 
of St. Louis, finds it arid and over-rated, 
but Mrs. P, gets a real thrill out of her 
sheik guide who insists upon chanting 
his stuff in his native tongue. The only 
objectors are the semi-concealed spooners 


AT HOME, BUT ABROAD (Below) NOW I'M CLEOPATRA (Left) 


Of course that cute little cut-up, June Dar- 
ling of Hollywood, couldn't miss this chance of 
rehearsing some of the big moments in her 
forthcoming film The Tom-Boy of the Ptolo- 
mies. Her director, Ernest Speevick, is: get- 
ting a series of corking pictures of his: star, 
perched right on the bean of Egypt's most 
massive ancestor. But hist!, note the sinister 
form of one of the Sahara Camel Corps, shin- 
ning up to arrest her, in the name of Publicity 


How ironic to think that we are forced to go 
abroad (Paris, in fact) to enjoy the intimate 
charm of our own invention, the American 
Bar! Yet it is true. It is at such bars that 
we find all the nicest Americans, In this 
gathering we see, from L to R, those well- 
known New Yorkers, Murray Hill and Astor 
Park, sipping Gallic Manhattans, while 
Gladys Gettem, a Ziegfeld débutante does a 
balancing act with young Gramercy Schuyler 
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Seeing Life in Unexpected Places 


An Indian Scientist Discovers Human Characteristics in Plants and : Metals 


An Excursion in Popular Science, by ALDOUS HUXLEY 


HE experimenter’s is acurious and special 

talent. Armed with a tea canister and 

some wire, with silk, a little sealing wex 

and two or three jam pots, Faraday marched 

forth against the mystcrious powers of electricity. 

He returned in triumph with their captured 

secrets. It was just a question of suitably juxta- 

posing the wax, the glass jars, the wires. The 

mysterious powers couldn’t help surrendering. 
So simple—if you happened to be Faraday. 

And if you happened to be Sir J. C. Bose, 

it would be so simple, with a little clockwork, 


some needles and filaments, to devise machines 
that would make visible the growth of plants, 
the pulse of their vegetable hearts, the twitch- 
ing of their nerves, the processes of their 
digestion. Jt would be so simple—though it 
cost even Bose Jong years of labour to perfect 


his instruments. 

At the Bose Institute in Calcutta, the great 
experimenter himself was our guide. Through 
all an afternoon we followed him from marvel 
to marvel. Ardently and with an enthusiasm, 
with a copiousness of ideas that was almost 
too much for his powers of expression and left 
him impatiently stammering with the effort 
to elucidate methods, appraise results, unfold 
implications, he expounded them one by one. 
We watched the growth of a plant being traced 
out automatically by a needle on a sheet of 
smoked glass; we saw its sudden, shuddering 
reaction to an electric shock. We watched a 
plant feeding; in the process it was exhaling 
minute quantitics of oxygen. Tach time the 
accumulation of cxhaled reached a 
certain amount, a little bell, like the bell that 
warns you when you are nearly at the end of 
your line of typewriting, automatically rang. 
When the sun shone on the plant, the bell rang 
often and regularly. Shaded, the plant stopped 
feeding; the bell rang only at long intervals, 
or not at all. A drop of stimulant added to 
the water in which the plant was standing set 
the bell wildly tinkling, as though some 
record-breaking typist were at the machine. 
Near it—for the plant was feeding out of 
doors—stood a large tree. Sir J. C. Bose told 
us that it had been brought to the garden from 
a distance. Transplanting is generally fatal to 
a full-grown tree: it dies of shock. So would 
most men if their arms and legs were ampu- 
tated without an anaesthetic. Bose admin- 
istered chloroform. ‘The operation was com- 
pletely successful. Waking, the anaesthetized 
tree immediately took root in its new place 
and flourished. 

But an overdose of chloroform is as fatal to 
a plant as toa man. In one of the laboratories 
we were shown the instrument which records 
the beating of a p!ant’s heart. By a system of 
levers, similar in principle to that with which 
the self-recording barometer has made us 
familiar, but enormously more delicate and 
sensitive, the minute pulsations which occur 
in the layer of tissue immediately beneath the 
outer rind of the stem are magnified—liter- 
ally millions of times—and recorded auto- 
matically in a dotted graph on a moving shect 
of smoked glass. Bose’s instruments have made 


oxygen 


visible things that it has been hitherto im- 
possible to see, even with the aid of the most 
powerful microscope. The normal vegetable 
“heart beat”, as we saw it recording itself, 
point by point, on the moving plate, is very 
slow. It must take the best part of a minute for 
the pulsating tissue to pass from maximum 
contraction to maximum expansion. But a 


CLINEDINST 


SIR J. C. BOSE 


A recent portrait of Sir Jagadis Chandra 
Bose, head of the Bose Institute in 
Calcutta. Sir J. C. Bose has attracted 
much attention in the scientific world 
by his experiments proving that plants 
and metals have distinctly human traits 


grain of caffeine or of camphor affects the 
plant’s heart in exactly the same way as it 
affects the heart of an animal. The stimulant 
was added to the plant’s water, and almost im- 
mediately the undulations of the graph 
Jengthened out under our cyes and, at the same 
time, came closer together: the pulse of the 
plant’s heart had become more violent and 
more rapid. .After the pick-me-up we admin- 
istered poison. A mortal dose of chloroform 
was dropped into the water. The graph became 
the record of a death agony. As the poison 
paralysed the “heart”, the ups and downs of 
the graph flattened out into a horizontal line 
half way between the extremes of undulation. 
But so long as any life remained in the plant, 
this medial line did not run level, but was 
jagged with sharp irregular ups and downs 
that represented in a visible symbol the spasms 
of a murdered creature desperately struggling 
for life. After a little while, there were no 
more ups and downs. The line of dots was 
quite straight. ‘he plant was dead. 

The spectacle of a dying animal affects us 
painfully; we can sce. its struggles and, sympa- 
thetically, feel something of its pain. The un- 
seen agony of a plant leaves us indifferent. To 
a being with eyes a million times more sensi- 


tive than ours, the struggles of a dying plant 
would be visible and therefore distressing. 
Bose’s instrument endows us with this more 
than microscopical acuteness of vision. ‘Tne 
poisoned flower manifestly writhes before us. 
Its last moments are so distressingly like those 
of a man, that we are shocked by the newly 
revealed spectacle of them into a hitherto un- 
felt sympathy. 

Sensitive souls, whom a visit to the slaughter 
house has converted to vegetarianism, will be 
well advised, if they do not want to have their 
menu still further reduced, to keep clear of 
the Bose Institute. After watching the murder 
of 4 plant, they will probably want to confine 
themselves to a strictly mineral dict. But the 
new self-denial would be as vain as the old. 
The ostrich, the sword swallower, the glass- | 
eating fakir are as cannibalistic as the fre- 
quenters of chop houses, take life as fatally 
as do the vegetarians. Bose’s earlier researches - 
on metals—research which shows that metals 
respond to stimuli, are subject to fatigue and 
react to poisons very much as living vegetable — 


and animal organisms do—have deprived the 


conscientious practitioners of ahimsa of their 
last hope. ‘They must be cannibals, for the | 
simple reason that everything, including the 
“inanimate”, is alive. 

This last assertion may seem—such is the— 
strength of inveterate prejudice—absurd and 
impossible. But a little thought is enough to = 
show that it is, on the contrary, an assertion of — 
what is a priori probable. Life exists. Even 
the most strict and puritanical physicists are ~ 
compelled, albeit grudgingly, to-admit the- 
horridly disquieting fact. Life exists, mani- 
festly, in a small part of the world we know. 
dow did it get there? There are two possible 
answers. [Either it was, at a given moment, sud- 
denly introduced into a hitherto completely 
inanimate world from outside and by a kind 
of miracle. Or else it was, with consciousness, 
inherent in the ultimate particles of matter 
and, from being latent, gradually extrinsicated 
itself in ever increasingly complicated and 
perfect forms. In the present state of knowl- 
edge—or ignorance, put it how you will— 
the second answer seems the more likely to be 
correct. If it is correct, then one might expect 
that, within limits, inanimate matter would 
behave in the same way as docs matter whicli 
is admittedly animate. Bose has shown that it 
docs. It reacts to stimuli, it suffers fatigue, it 
can be killed. There is nothing in this that 
should astonish us. If the conclusion shocks 
our sense of fitness, that is only due to the fact 
that we have, through generations, made a habit 
of regarding matter as something dead; a Jump 
that can be moved and whose only real attribute 
is extension. Motion and extension are easily 
measured and can be subjected to mathematical 
treatment. Life, especially in its higher, con- 
scious forms, cannot. To deny life to matter 


and concentrate only on its measurable qualities 
was a sound policy that paid by results. Ne 
wonder we made a habit of it. Habits easily 
become a part of us. We take them for granted, 
(Continued on page 118 ) 
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¢ Swedish Actress Who Has Recently Completed Ibanez’s “The Torrent’ 


VANITY FAIR 


New York of the Future 


A Prophetic Glimpse by Hugh Ferriss at the Topless Towers of Marvellous Manhattan 


Cc 


NCE more Hugh Ferriss dips his prophetic pen in the inkwell of the Future 

and shows us the logical development of our sky-scraping city, influenced by 
the latest thing in zoning laws. He has chosen a point of view, of fifty years hence, 
midway between earth and sky at the hour when the city lights flood upward 
from the canyons fifty stories below. It is interesting to note the emphasis he 
places on strong vertical lines, the upshooting ribs of masonry which cover and 
yet express the steel bones of the buildings. This is real Architecture, vital, 
imaginative and beautiful. Along such lines as this America is already creating 


an architectural style of its own, so much co that we are prone to accept, as a 
matter-of-course, what Europe always applauds as extraordinary. The towered 
effect of the future city will not be its only development. MHorizontal lines 
will be added to the composition, not only by bridges connecting the elements 
of a single building but also by aerial thoroughfares for pedestrian and vehicular 
trafic, at levels far above the madding crowds which now make our traffic such 
a problem. On huge flat roofs will be parking spaces for automobiles... and air- 
planes! From sub-way to sky-way we shall have a new and marvellous Manhattan 
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Their Advantage as Alternatives to No-Trumpers on Bad Suit Distributions 


OOD bridge players have always been 
willing to bid four-card minor suits, 
clubs or diamonds, if they measure 

up to the modern rule of four tricks in the 
suit, or in the whole hand, counted on the 
double-valuation system. This bid has always 
been limited to the dealer, or to the second 
hand if the dealer passes. Minor suits are not 
bid with any idea of insisting on them for the 
trump, unless the player is willing to bid four 
or five, but rather to show the partner that 
there is more than average strength in the hand 
so far as trick-taking is concerned, and the 
old rule still holds: Minor suits offer assist- 
ance; major suits ask for it. 

Here are two interesting examples of four- 
card minor-suit bids, both played in important 
duplicate games: 


9 Q 10 8 6 IO 16%G 2 
A 4AK62 B # K 64 

ONTO BEF? 2 © AQ 10 3 

oS @ 43 


On A, the only player who started with a 
club bid was E. V. Shepard, the author of 
several books on auction bridge. His adver- 
saries went to five spades over his partner’s five 
hearts and the club lead set the contract two 
tricks. Every other pair in the room lost a 
grand slam in spades, as the opening lead was 
a heart. 

On B, the only player that bid a diamond as 
dealer got a diamond lead against a contract 
to make three spades, doubled and redoubled, 
and set the contract one trick. Every other 
table made four spades. 

Some of our advanced players have long 
been in the habit of bidding four-card major 
suits, but it is only lately that the bid has 
become generally known to the great mass of 
bridge players. This is undoubtedly due to the 
example set by original players like Mr, Fi 
Culbertson, who was the first to insist on the 
importance of considering the gemeral suit 
distribution of the hand as a whole, rather than 
the high cards in any particular suit. His 
theory was fully explained in the January, 
1923, number of this magazine. 


SUIT OR NO-TRUMPS? 


NE of the first results of the introduction 

of bidding on suit distribution was that 
it called attention to the weakness of such no- 
trump bids as those in which there was more 
than one suit of only two cards; or singletons, 
or a wholly missing suit. This restricted the 
average no-trump bid to one of three suit dis- 
tributions: 


453 33 4432 Brion ong 


The distribution 5 4 2 2 is classed as a 
border-line no-trumper, and at least one of the 
short suits should be headed by a sure trick, 
ace, or both king and queen, the five-card 
minor suit not promising as good a chance for 


By R. F. FOSTER 


PROBLEM LXXXVII 


> > >Pae> 


lo 


Y and Z 
want all seven of these tricks. How do they 
get them? Solutjon in the October number 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 


game as no-trumps. The same is true, in less 
degree, of the 6 3 2 2 distribution, in case 
the minor suit of six cards does not promise 
game. If both the short suits are stopped, no- 


trumps is the better bid. Here are examples: 


9 AQ MY 6 4 

C #QJ 1042 ph #AKQ842 
o> A J 10 4 Oo A642 
@ A 3 @AS 


It would be unwise to waste either of these 
on a club bid, which would almost certainly 
be left in, as the average of two tricks in the 
dummy will not reach game in clubs, while it 
would at no-trumps. 

As the five distributions given above are 
more common than any others, and comprise 
nearly two-thirds of all the hands held by a 
dealer, or by second hand if the dealer passes, 
(637 out of every 1,000 by calculation) we get 
down to a choice between bidding a suit or no- 
trumps, provided the hand as a whole is strong 
enough for a no-trumper, with three suits 
stopped. 

The rule now. generally followed seems to 
be that if there is no five-card major suit and 
only one short suit (two cards) there is no 
necessity to prefer a four-card major suit to 
a no-trumper, unless the major suit contains at 
least three high honours, If there aré two 
short suits of two cards only, both safely 
stopped, the same rule applies. Lf they are not 
both stopped, bid the suit. 


Here are two hands in which there might 
be some doubt in the bidder’s mind: 


YAK 43 YAK 43 
Bo ad 3 Boros 

One | 1004 On he tO: ds 

a@ 76 @ 7 6 


In FE no one can find fault with either bid, 
hearts or no-trump; but in F, with only one 
stopper for the two short suits, the heart is 
the better bid. If partner denies the hearts 
with spade, then this is a no-trumper. If the 
adversaries bid spades, the best defence has 
been indicated, 

If the suit distribution is unfavourable foi 
no-trumps, the between a four-card 
major suit and a five-card minor should be in 
favour of the major suit if it is headed by what 
would be rated as three tricks on the double- 
valuation system; that is, not’ weaker than 
A J 10, as A Q is more of a border-line bid. 


choice 


9 K 2 y A432 
Gt OE te ee 

o62 One Brat. 

4A J to.4 @AQ 


G is too good for a club and bad suit dis- 
tribution for no-trumps, but is a sound spade 
bid. H is too weak in hearts for a four-card 
bid, and too good to waste on diamonds. With 
one short suit safely stopped, bid no-trump. 

As an example of the change that the trans- 
position of one or two smal] cards may make in 
the selection of a bid, take these examples: 


ie) 


2 
Cag 


Bso#S 


N J, the distribution is excellent for a no- 

trumper, and there is no objection to the 
heart bid. No one can dogmatize that either bid 
is better than the other. In K, on the other 
hand, the singleton is a danger signal, although 
it would not have been so regarded a few years 
ago, and the heart is better than clubs. 


FOUR-CARD SUIT OR PASS? 


The modern system of bidding four-card 
suits in preference to no-trumps on 
tain types of hands has led to bidding four- 
card major suits on many hands which have no 
pretensions to being no-trumpers, and which 
would have been passed up without a bid by 
the majority of bridge players before suit dis- 
tribution was studied, 

These modern bids are still governed by the 
qualification that was published in connection 
with all four-card suit bids fifteen years ago: 
“Any deficiency in high cards or length must 
be made up for by winning cards in other 
suits.’ ‘These are still called “compensating 
tricks”, as they were then. 

It is now generally conceded that if one has 
any five-card suit headed by two sure tricks, 
such as ace-king; ace-queen-jack; or king- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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ROBERT DE FLERS 


Like most Gallic writers 
for the stage Robert de 
Flers is exclusively a 
collaborator, He first 
worked with Francois de 
Caillavet and now he 
shares his labours with 
Francis de Croisset. Best 
known to America by 
The King, a ribald farce 
in which Leo Dietrich- 
stein once played, he is 
also an editor of Le Fi- 


PAUL GERALDY 


Three of Paul Geraldy’s ; 
fragile comedies, The 
Nest, To Love, and She 
Had To Know, were 
sponsored here by Grace 
George, star and trans- 
lator of the last two. 
Always popular asa play- 
wright, Geraldy became a 
best-seller with his vol- 
ume of verse, Toi et Moi, 
in which he retains his 
intimate charm and loses 


garo, and a politician of some of his theatrical 
chauvinistic persuasion 


and provocative cynicism 


CONTINENTAL FEATURES 


The Popular Playwrights of Paris 


A Group of Gallic Dramatists Whose Plays 
Are Known Beyond the Frontiers of France 


MARCEL GERBIDON TRISTAN BERNARD 


The inveterate and inseparable Dean of the slap-stick humorists, 
boulevardiers, Armond and Ger- Tristan Bernard looks like and is, 
bidon, glorify the Parisian demi- the preverbial Frenchman. His 
monde, professionaliy and profita- hilarious comedies, of which the 
bly. The keen wit of Gerbidon most celebrated is Le Petit Café, 
was evidenced in The Gold Fish have won him a great reputation 


ALFRED SAVOIR 


Being a typical Parisian, Alfred 
Savoir is, of course, a Pole. This 
fertile farceur has become famous 
in these parts as a concoctor of 
star parts in such successes as 
Blue Beard’s Eighth Wife and The 
Grand Duchess and the Waiter 
for Ina Claire and Elsie Ferguson 


HENRI DUVERNOIS 


Author of Embers, made from his Aprés 1'A- 
mour, which marked Henry Miller’s last 
appearance in New York, Henri Duvernois 
is also a bibliophile and a novelist of note 


JEAN SARMENT 


Few Americans have heard of Jean 
Sarment, a recent discovery of the 
continental connoisseurs, and an 
ardent disciple of Freud. The 
Shadow Fisher, the play which 
made him a leader of the young 
intellectuals, introduces psycho- 
analysis as a dramatic force 
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Notes on European Motoring 


Motorists Again Turn to Racing and a New World’ 


HE principal event which has aroused 

European interest during the past month 

in automotive circles has been the aston- 
ishing feat achieved by J. G. Parry Thomas, 
the racing driver, in reaching 
of over 178 miles an hour. The car 
which he accomplished this terrific 
speed (which easily shatters the 
previous world’s record) is a 400 
h.p. racing car, most of which was 
designed by himself. Its engine i 
a twelve-cylinder, fitted with fou 


an official speed 
upon 


carburettors, and its thirst requires a 
gallon of gasolene for every four 
miles. The flying mile was covered 


at 172 m.p.h, 20 m.p.h. faster than 


the previous world record. 

The trial. was carried out on the 
Beach at Pendine, which was flooded 
here and A spectator 
scribed the start as follows: 

“When the car sped away, all 


there. de- 


that you could see from the rear was 
a traveling water spout; but you 
could get a good impression of speed 
by watching the crowd. So fast was 
the speed of the car that the heads 
of those trying to follow its course 
turned with a jerky motion. The 
zig-zagged like a streak of lightning.” 

During part of the trial, Thomas drove with 
one hand only, owing to his having to maintain 
the fuel pressure with the hand pump. 
Thomas is confident that he will be able to add 
just those two miles more, which will give him 
a speed of three miles a minute. 

There has been an interesting show of the 
cars of all nations at Milan, the leading French 
firms, one American, three Germans, 
Austrians and one English, being represented. 
Those responsible for the show maintain that 
they exhibited the greatest mechanical novelty 
produced in Europe for many years. This was 
the twelve-cylinder 1100 front-wheel 
drive Itala, which has cylinders measuring no 
more across than a liqueur glass, and having a 
cubic content of even 

Another interesting produc- 
tion of last month is the farm 
tractor built by W. R. Morris, 
which is easily convertible into 
a one man tank. It is stated 
that the Army are interested in 
this vehicle as, in addition to 
being able to travel over any 
kind of broken country such as 
trenches and ditches, it will also 
put up a speed of 30 miles an 
hour on grass. 

Hungary has also contributed 
something new to the list of 
novelties in Europe in the 
shape of the Fejes car, an ex- 
tremely interesting attempt on 
the ideal of £100 passenger 
car, A four cylinder motor is 
a small one, having a cubic con- 
tent of only 1250 c.c. but the 
unladed weight of the entire 


monstcr 


some 


C.c, 


less. 


quess of Queensbury. 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 
car is only half a ton. Very original method 
of construction have been employed, and | 
a good deal 
future. It 


have no doubt that we shall hear 


more about this car in the near 


underwent an official trial under the auspice 
of the Royal Automobile Club at Brooklands, 


ENGLISH DAIMLER 


Note the stream line at the 


where it achieved a speed of just under 60 
miles an hour, over the measured half mile, 
and climbed a famous test hill which has a 
gradient of 25 per cent, from a standing start, 
in low at nearly 15 miles an hour. It then 
covered a distance of 52 miles at an averagy 
speed of 51% miles an hour. Its fuel con- 


sumption worked out at over 40 miles to the 
gallon, 

From France comes a novelty also, in the 
shape of a four passenger two door sedan, 
ewt., which } 


weighing under 5 being pro- 


duced at a competitive price on production 


lines by the Voisin company. Aluminium is 
used in place of sheet steel or fabric leather. 
The principal feature of the body apart 
from its extraordinary lightness is the careful 
distribution of weight. ‘The passengers in 


DAIMLER SEDAN 


s Record Is Kstablished 


the rear axle. 
also produced a 


the rear scat are well ahead of 


The Voisin 


double reduction gear for application to the 


company has 


12/40 h.p. model, in order that heavy loads 


of passengers and luggage may be carried over 


The body on this runabout is a type that is increasing in pop 
ularity with every season, 
which is also appearing in some of the latest American cars 


rear 


On a six-cylinder 70 h. p. Daimler, an interesting two-door sedan body 
finished in natural wood finish has recently been supplied to the Mar- 
This is becoming a popular type of body abroad 


the steepest roads. Normally there are only 
three gears in the Voisin box, but 
with this new reduction gear the 
driver has practically six speeds. In 
elfeet, the device resembles that used 
before the war by Cadillac. 
Italy is about to change the rule 
of the road. At present the general 


rule in the country is to keep to the 
right and overtake on the left, ex- 
cept in certain towns, where the 


rule j reve! ed, Ch« propo al now 


is to make the right hand rule uni- 
In 
to Americans touring on the 
thi to 
they countries have 


versal. view of this it may be of 
Interest 


continent know 


ummer, 
what rul ariou 
right hand rule ob- 


\lgeria, 


Denmark, [Ngypt, Finland, France, 


adopted. 


tains in \ustria, Belgium, 


Germany, Holland, Hungary, Lux- 
emburg, Morocco, Norway, Poland 
Serbia, 
Lunisiay while the 
followed in Great 


, 


Roumania, Russia, Spain, 
and 
left-hand rule of the road } 
Britain and Ireland, Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal, 


Croatia, and Slovenia. 


Sweden, Switzerland 


Che biggest motor race track in the world 
is noW in process of construction in Germany, 


not far from Cologne, over 17 miles round, 


corners and a number of 


, The Motor. The width of the 
track will measure at least 26 feet with an 


with many evere 


gradients, say 


extra allowance on each side, so that the total 


breadth will be about 30 feet at the mini- 
mum. Every 200 yards round the course re- 
cesses will be constructed in which cars that 


have broken down in’ the course of a race mav 
be placed out of the way. 


The 


ated SO as 


plans for the course have been elabor- 
to allow the use of three courses 
differing in size as well as in 
degrees of difficulty they pre- 
sent. The large course has a 
length of 17.39 miles, the me- 
dium course, which is a part 
of the larger one, about 13.6 
miles, and the smaller has a Jap 
distance of about 5.6 miles, 

A special testing course is 
being built, the steepest gradi- 
ent of which amounts in places 
to 17 per cent. (1 in 6). This 
can be increased to 25 per cent. 
(1 in 4) if it is Jater found 
necessary. The steepest descent 
9. This will 


make it possible to have almost 


measures 1 in 
Alpine trials on the course. At 
the start and finish there will be 
absolutely level stretches well 
over a kilometre long on which 
international short-distance rec 
ords can be attempted. 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


Brewster thinks that the smartest town car for a woman’s use 
should follow the classical lines of the old horse-drawn brougham 
and should be finished in glossy black with buff cloth lining and 
upholstery. This is the only type of car today which should be 
manned by a chauffeur and footman on the box, and it is a vehicle 
essentially designed for a woman’s use; especially an elderly woman 


CADILLAC 


This town car body is built by Locke, on a Cadillac 
chassis, and it will be noted that the graceful curve 
from the windshield to the end of the body, in keep- 
ing with the long sweep of the fenders, is a rather 
new and different note in design, and a pleasing one 


VANITY FAIk 


Smart Town Cars Are Triumphs 


The Custom-Built Body Is Designed For Beauty and 


Illustrations by 


PACKARD 


The small Packard Six, with a town 
car body by Holbrook, also con- 
structed along the classical lines 
of the old brougham, painted a 
maroon colour, lined with buff cloth 
and kept with well whitened tires, 
is one of the fashionable cars often 
seen on the streets of New York 


ISOTTA FRASCHINI 


A body by Fleetwood for the Isotta 
Fraschini chassis is constructed 
along the latest lines of the con- 
vertible town car which is so made 
that the section over the driver’s 
seat may be opened or closed at 
will, giving the car the appearance 
of either the regulation town car 
or else the inside-drive limousine 
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of the Carriage-Builder’s Art 


Comfort Far Kxcelling That of the Old Carriage 


LAURENCE FELLOWS 


PIERCE-ARROW (Below) 
At a glance one can distinguish the 
Pierce-Arrow from other town cars, 
by the unique situation of the lamps 
on the fenders and the simplicity of 
design of the body, which is carried 
out in a very dignified manner, ad- 
hering wherever it is possible to 
the beauty of the straight line 


RENAULT 


Renault suggests a town car for the fashionable woman which as 
nearly as possible resembles the horse-drawn brougham of other 
days, with its carriage lamps and graceful curving fender ending in a 
covered step which opens automatically with the door. Notice 
that there is no running-board and no windshield in front of the 
driver, though protection from the weather may be easily arranged 


LINCOLN 


The beautiful, powerful looking Lincoln for town 
use has a brougham body by Dietrich, which is also 
very classical in design, but in this instance the lines 
of the body fit in particularly well with the feeling 
of great power and speed that the big chassis gives 


MINERVA 


A Minerva town car, painted in 
light colours, shows a very interest- 
ing arrangement of glass screens to 
form a protection for the driver's 
seat, which has a disappearing hood 
that may be used with or without 
the glass panels, or completely done 
away with so as to give it the ap- 
pearance of a brougham town car 


90, 


VANITY FAT 


A RIDING PARTY AT THE MEADOW BROOK COUNTRY CLUB, LONG ISLAND 


The equestrienne at the left who is celebrating ‘“‘Be Kind to 
Animals Week” wears a habit with a new and smart com- 
bination of colours—Oxford-grey coat, black derby, black boots, 
and breeches in a red-brown shade, the shade described as 
“tan’’ in England and “‘brick’’? in America; from Bernard 
Weatherill. The mounted figure in the centre maintains the 
regulation traditions in the lines of her side-saddle habit, but 
makes the smart departure of selecting navy-blue for its 
colour, instead of the usual more sombre hues affected by 
American horsewomen. This habit is of whipcord. The coat 
has a two-button front and two-button sleeves; from Hertz 


The well-dressed spectator who prefers to take her riding 
in her motor-car wears a beige suéde coat of skillful cut with 
beaver collar and cuffs; from Bonwit Teller. The young 
person upon the step of the motor will not join the hunt, 
both because of her youth and her costume, for her outfit, 
which consists of jodhpurs and a tweed coat, is correct for 
“larking’’ about the countryside, rather than formal riding; 
from Nardi. The astride habit illustrated at the right has 
the prestige of royal favour, for its original was designed 
for the Duchess of York by Busvine of London. It is of 
tan tweed with a large overplaid design; from Bonwit Teller 


The Well-Dressed Woman on Horseback 


Following the Hounds, “Larking’ Over 


the Countryside, or Riding Across the 


Dude Ranch—the Woman of the World Has a Perfect Outfit for Any Occasion 
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DAAWINGS BY FREOERICK CHAPMAN 


AT VALLEY RANCH IN WYOMING 


The smart sportswoman on the dude ranch keeps 
her costume rigorously simple. The coat on the 
rider who has just dismounted owes its importance 
to its fabric—imported sun-proof cloth for mid- 
summer and bramble-proof tweed for autumn—and 
its practical extension pockets; from Bernard 
Weatherill. The young woman who has been prac- 
tising her shots at a target wears a Norfolk suit of 
gabardine with a brief skirt. This is the type of 
costume that a few of the most correctly dressed 
women still include in their wardrobes which are 
otherwise, in the most masculine manner; from Nardi 


SAFE FOR AUTOCRACY FROM OLD ENGLISH STOCK 
If a woman rider like the Prince of Wales falls This white piqué stock—which is much wider than 
from her horse occasionally, this cork-lined derby the average—was copied from an old English hunting 
will be an important factor in preventing anything stock. It is a markedly chic and distinctive acces- 
more serious than her vanity from being wounded. sory to a habit. The gold hunting-crop pin is worn 
Hat guard and hunting-veil are necessary accessories slanted upwards, with the head down, in the approved 
for those feminine riders who hunt often; from Hertz fashion for the well-equipped huntress; from Hertz 


WHAT BOOTS IT 


Should these be mistaken for 
a pair of Congress gaiters, 
let it be explained that they 
are in reality the best solution 
of the right shoe to be worn 
with jodhpurs. Elastic inserts 
instead of straps are very 
practical with the long trou- 
sers; from Nardi. For week- 
ends, this folding jack with its 
flat surface proves very valu- 
able; from Bernard Weatherill 


A BOLD FRONT 


Horsewomen who have become 
adept in appropriating the 
best of the masculine mode 
for themselves go to their 
husband’s or father’s shirt 
maker, where they have strict- 
ly masculine shirts, varied 
only by the lowering of the 
stiff collar, made to their 
order in finely striped material. 
The striped flannel tie is for 
ranch riding; Doyle and Black 


SOFT HATS 


The soft felt hat battered almost beyond 
recognition into a shape never conceived 
by hat manufacturers, is an important 
adjunct to the undergraduate at Harvard 


CAPS 


The vogue of the cap is supreme at Yale. 
Closely resembling the English school 
cap, it is perhaps the most distinctive 
part of the typical Yale man’s turnout 


VANITY FAIR 


AT PRINCETON 


On those occasions when 
he comes into town, the 
Princeton student is usu- 
ally seen wearing a lounge 
suit of a conservative cut 


What the College Man Really Wears 


With an Introductory Note on So-called “Collegiate” Clothes 


OR some time Vanity Fair has been 

interested in the distinctive note achieved 

in dress by a certain flamboyant type of 
American youth, seen everywhere and origi- 
nating, apparently, from nowhere in particular. 
Certainly, the sartorial practices of these 
younger men could not in any way be recon- 
ciled with American standards of good taste. 
This type of youth, curiously enough, is com- 
monly termed “collegiate.” 

In an endeavour to find out if this 
“collegiate” type were representa- 
tive of college students in general, 
Vanity Fair made a survey this 
Spring of the clothes worn at the 
three leading universities, Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton. As a result of 
this investigation it may be stated 
with authority that the so called 
“collegiate” youth has absolutely no 
connection nor anything in common 
with the college man. With the ex- 
ception of certain characteristics of 
dress which have to do with long- 
established traditions of the various 


THE FRESHMAN 


universities, and which are confined Aa skull ca and 
a black tie are the out- 
to the college grounds, the college {ara visible signs of 


Sagging socks, the above-mentioned broad, 
blunt, square-toed shoes and a felt hat of the 
snap brim variety (quite incorrect, by the way, 
for town wear) sometimes battered, but al- 
ways worn well down over the nose, complete 
the characterisite features of the ensemble of 
the “collegiate” young man. 

Considerable revenue must be derived from 
selling such clothes, because so many of them 

are seen about, and we think that 
the retail clothiers and haberdashers 
are largely responsible for a popu- 
larity gained under false pretenses. 
In his eagerness to surround his 
youthful customer with the aura of 
what he considers appropriate for 
college wear, regardless of whether 
his poor victim is in college or not, 
the shopkeeper of Main Street has 
foisted upon the unsuspecting youth 
of the country a style of dressing 
which falls lamentably short of its 
@ well-meant purpose and which has 
succeeded only in making the mis- 
guided young man look ridiculous. 

Vanity Fair (and its staff artist) 

on their recent visit to Yale, Har- 


man, at least in Yale, Harvard and the Princeton Freshman vard and Princeton, established be- 


Princeton, is notable for his fre- 
quently smart but always conservative dress. 
The outstanding characteristic of the garb 
falsely termed “‘collegiate” is in the cut of the 
trousers, which are technically known as Ox- 
ford bags. The way they bag around the 
ankles, all but smothering the crude but gen- 
crous square-toed shoes, is a subject about which 
much might be written. There isvery little shoe 
visible at all because the back cuff of the trousers 
rests so loosely upon the ground that the sagging 
super-structure seems in imminent danger of 
falling down completely. ‘These strange trou- 
sers are usually made of a grey material which, 
when they are viewed from the rear, com- 
pletes the illusion of a departing elephant. 


yond a doubt the fact that the 
curious “collegiate”? species in question has 
absolutely nothing to do with college. It is 
simply trying in its own peculiar way to look 
“collegiate”, with merely ludicrous results. 
Vanity Fair proceeds herewith to report, au- 
thentically, on the clothes that are actually 
worn in college and in town by the well-bred 
young American college man. 


PRINCETON 


The first port of call was Princeton, so 
pleasantly situated amid the fields, with the 
Orange Mountains, in the background, pro- 
viding just the right setting for this campus, 

(Continued on page 94 ) 
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WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY 


Qu. ey 


Inevitably it is the accompaniment of distinction—its expression and its 
prerogative. In homes where such standards prevail, the selection of 
Campbell's Soup is not so much an endorsement as a plain indication of a 
fact—that Campbell's chefs surpass all others in the fine art of soup-making. 


With what subtle skill they blend their Ox Tail Soup, with its meaty, 
marrowy ox tail joints, nourishing cereals, fresh herbs and dainty condi- 
j Al ments! A masterpiece in soup-making. 


Wy CAMPRELL SOUP CoMPANY y 


12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


Bais ag Bl) 
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KNICKERS 


Knickers may be worn only by Juniors 
and Seniors at Princeton and sweaters 
displaying letters or numerals are worn, 
ordinarily, with the insignia turned in 


<x | ad 


THE “BEER” SUIT 
The young men seen around the Princeton 
Campus wearing white denim overalls and 


jackets are not really plasterers, or even 
masons but members of the Senior Class 


LOUNGE SUITS 


lt is not unusual for college men to 
patronize the leading custom tailors of 
New York. The double-breasted lounge 
jacket is worn at Yale and Harvard 


with its old world charm. Quite in keeping 
with the character of these surroundings, the 
undergraduates of Princeton, we found, were 
dressed for the most part in typical country 
clothes. Suits of homespun and tweed and 
unfinished worsteds and cheviots were worn 
practically to the exclusion of any other ma- 
terial, and in shades of tan and grey, because 
country roads are dusty, and your practical- 
minded college youth realizes that these colours 
are more appropriate than the darker colours of 
blue and grey. Nor was the cut of the suits 
such as to attract unusual attention. T'wo- 
and three-button single-breasted sack coats were 
more in evidence than double-breasted jackets, 
and “Oxford Bag’ trousers were conspicuous 
by their complete absence. Trousers were cut 
on the wide side and were generous in their 
fullness, but in no wise could they be called 
extreme, and were only long enough to “break” 
a trifle at the instep. Of course, cuffed trousers 
should not break on, but should hang just 
short of, the instep. 

The mention of country clothes, or 
clothes as they are so frequently called, at 
once brings to mind a man dressed in a gaudy 
sweater, plus fours and equally gaudy golf hose. 
But at Princeton knickers were not so much in 
evidence, nor was the Fair Isle type of sweater 
featured. ‘This is due to the fact that among 
the choice traditions of the college is sobriety, 
and only the Juniors and the Seniors are per- 
mitted to wear knickers. Another interesting 
custcm, of the Freshman Class at Princeton, is 
the wearing of a little black skull cap, poised, 
rakishly, somewhere on the head—the further 
away from the forehead the better—and the 
black tie, 

One of the prerogatives of the Senior at 
Princeton is the “beer” suit. These suits are 
nothing more nor less than overalls and jackets 
made of white denim. They are the same as 
the outfits worn by plasterers and masons. 
They make their appearance in the early spring, 


« 


“sports” 


VANITY FAIR 


SOFT SHIRTS 


The popularity of the soft white shirt 
with collar attached is universal in 
college circles, and when the ends of 
the collar are not buttoned a pin is worn 


and are worn only by members of the grad- 
uating class. Each year the back of the jacket 
of the “beer” suit has stenciled on it a draw- 
ing depicting some incident of college interest. 
These “‘beer” suits are never Jaundered, and 
by commencement time this is evident. 


HARVARD 


Here we found that comfort was the keynote 
of the students’ dress even though it did not 
extend to the wearing of knickers, which was 
quite at variance with the impression that shop- 
keepers give us that all college men wear 
knickers on any and all occasions. Knickers 
were seen but, unlike Princeton, there is no 
custom limiting their use to any one particular 
class. At Harvard, as at Yale, the men wearing 
knickers did so because it was their intention 
to play golf some time during the day and it 
was only natural to wear them until after they 
had returned from the golf course. At Harvard 
the typical dress of the undergraduate was the 
single-breasted two and three button suit with 
normal shoulders and a straight back, soft white 
shirts with collar attached, and knitted club 
ties. Brogue shoes and crépe soled or rubber 
soled shocs with a saddle of contrasting leather 
were greatly in evidence. The one outstanding 
feature of the Harvard undergraduate’s dress 
was his hat, which was generally of the soft 
felt variety, but bent/and twisted and folded 
almost out of recognition. Apparently new 
soft hats at Harvard are saved for town wear 
and when a new hat is purchased the old “‘best” 
hat is at once subjected to a cruel and inhuman 
treatment which promptly robs it of its bloom 
of youth and makes it look quite prematurely 
ancient and worn. Such is the general affection 
for these battered hats that any number of mer 
in the Graduate School proudly boast of the 
fact that their favourite hats are the same ones 
in which they entered the freshman class five 
Years before. 


(Continued on page 133) 
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Simple in outline, with lovely decoration, you 
never will tire of King Albert’s beauty. After 
years of association its charm is always new. 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you King 
Albert as well as other creations by the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KING ALBERT —y the Master Craftsmen 


ALBERT ScHou, for 20 
years a Gorham Master 
Craftsman at the Durgin 
Division, Concord, N. H., 
finishing a King Albert 


waiter. 


KING ALBERT 
PATTERN 


in Sterling Silver 


Tea Spoons 6 for $9.50 
Dessert Knives 6 for 20.00 
Dessert Forks 6 for 20.00 
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Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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“T’ll read the others later” 


What ts there about this letter that 


v 


she singles it out? 


The writing is unfamiliar. The postmark 
tells nothing. This is no expected missive. 

And yet there is a dignified friendliness 
about it that wins you—at once. 

The strength, richness, and dignity of 
Old Hampshire Stationery lure eyes and 
fingers—and create an unmistakable im- 
pression of good taste. Letters on such 
stationery are not lightly set aside. 

Bond and Vellum finishes, in Old 
Hampshire Stationery, are correct for 
social correspondence. 

Ask your stationer, engraver or depart- 
ment store to show them to you. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPRER COMPANY, 


Fine Stationery Department 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Old Hampshire Stationery 


Made in three distinctive finishes 


BOND ouens: fs VELLUM ror LAWN 


VANITY FAIR 


The Great Public and Its Theatre 


(Continued from page 65) 


defended and fought for by a major- 

ity in both our legislative halls, not 

because the law-makers don’t know 
better, but because their constituents 

(the Great Public) still insist that the 

Anti-Saloon League is an honest and 

sincere organization and that those two 

apostles of light and leading, Henry 

Ford and William Jennings Bryan, 

were right in declaring that Science 

and History are bunk; Mr. E. Y. 

Clarke, of Atlanta, Georgia, an ex- 

leader of that liberal-minded, for- 

ward-looking Christ-like organization 
known as the Ku Klux Klan, has re- 
cently organized a new inquisitorial 
society called The Supreme Kingdom, 
the object of which is to banish the 
teaching of the theory of Evolution 
from the public schools of America, 
and to substitute therefor a compul- 
sory belief in the Divine inspiration of 
the Books of Moses; Senators Borah 
and Johnson and others of their ilk 
are still sent to Washington to lead 
the fight in preventing the richest 
and most powerful country in the 
world from performing any part 
of its duty to the rest of mankind; 
that obnoxious, uncivilized, egotistical, 
muscle-bound abomination, “One hun- 
dred percent Americanism”’, still stalks 
the land; Harold Bell Wright and 

Ethel M. Dell still rank among the 

best sellers in England and America; 

Wayne B. Wheeler, John Roach 

Straton and Canon Chase are still 

looked upon as seers and prophets by 

thousands of our people; and I am 
reliably informed that other thousands 
still read and seriously ponder the play 
reviews published daily in the New 

York World. 

And these are but a few among 
thousands of examples of the con- 
genital and incurable stupidity of the 
Great Mass. 

“For thats the way they are today, 
And that’s the way theyll be for aye, 
You cannot civilize a jay!” 

So why not leave the “Great Public” 
alone to stew in its own juice? It 
is quite satisfied with itself, which is, 
of course, the prime reason for its 
being what it is. It has taken the 
“movies” to its heart as its own par- 
ticular “Nize Baby”, and the “movie” 
producer with any sort of ideals has 
already capitulated to it, perforce. 
The real theatre is much better off 
without it, and should let it go with- 
out a qualm, and build a new and 
better temple in the minds and hearts 
of the superior minority, the sutures 
of whose skulls have not prematurely 
grown together and thus permanently 
shut off all possibility of mental 
growth and development. 

The loss to the real theatre caused 
by the defection of the Great Mass 
is only a financial one. Artistically 
the theatre has gained enormously. No 
longer having the Great Mass as pa- 
trons, the theatrical managers have 
been obliged to produce plays with an 
appeal to the select audience—the in- 
telligent minority. And when the 
managers themselves have failed to 
see the way, it has been pointed out 
to them by independent producing 
groups, such as the Theatre Guild, the 
Greenwich Village Group, the Actor’s 
Theatre, the Stagers and others in 
New York and throughout the coun- 


‘that sins this 


try. In fact, there are many signs on 
the horizon of a real Renaissance of 


the Art of thé theatre, which might 


never have appeared but for the de- 
sertion of the great uncivilized 
majority. 

So for this desertion we should give 
much thanks, and bend our energies 
toward continuing to give mental, 
emotional and spiritual nourishment 
to the intelligent minority who are 
left to us, and for whom the real the- 
atre exists. 

How best to accomplish this might 
be open to discussion, although it 
seems to me the first fact we must face 
is that no theatre which puts the ar- 
tistic worth of its productions ahead 
of their commercial appeal can live 
without endowment of some sort, 
whether it be in the form of state sub- 
sidy, private guarantee by the wealthy, 
or subscription lists of the moderately 
well-to-do. Why should we assume 
commercial age the 
higher forms of Art should stand 
on their own feet, when they have 
never been able to do so, any time 
or anywhere? 

The creative artists of ancient Greece 
were enabled to live only because of 
both state and private subsidy; those 
of the Renaissance would have fared 
slimly without the help of the Church, 
in addition to private patronage; the 
opera houses and repertoire theatres 
of Europe have always been subsi- 
dized by the State; our own opera, 
symphony orchestras, art schools and 
galleries would have ceased to exist 
long ago, but for the financial help 
of such men as Otto Kahn, Clarence 
Mackay, J. Pierpont Morgan and 
other wealthy connoisseurs. 

Yet for some inexplicable reason 
we seem to expect the theatre, the 
real theatre, the Art Theatre, the 
forward-looking experimental theatre, 
to live solely by its own efforts. This 
simply cannot be done. 

It has until recently been a habit in 
hard-headed America to look upon act- 
ing, especially among men, as a pro- 
fession about on a level with tea- 
tasting or the painting of batiks, and 
among women as simply a toboggan 
slide to moral degradation and the 
nether depths of hell. 

This quaint idea, however, is rap- 
idly changing, even our Methodist 
friends having struck from their Book 
of Discipline the ban against card- 
playing, dancing and the theatre, 
which was making their Sect ridicu- 
lous, as very few of their members 
ever ,thought of observing so ab- 
surd a regulation. 

To. be sure, there are a few Dr. 
Stratons left, but they are almost 
extinct, and, after all, we must 
have something in the world to 
laugh at. 

The locally owned and locally man- 
aged theatre, adequately endowed, with 
its own regular company, alternating, 
as will be possible under such a 
scheme, with visiting organizations 
from Broadway, will, as I see it, 
bring the theatre back to a position far 
beyond its former state, inasmuch as its 
appeal will be only to the intelligent 
minority, under whose patronage 
alone is conceivable the higher devel- 
opment of any of the Arts. 
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50 Body Styles and Types 


500 (olor Combinations 


Standard — Fisher Custom Built— Fleetwood (Custom Built 


Cadillac’s genius for leadership 
was never so manifest as today, 


when, following on the heels of 


the most successful year 1n its his- 
tory, when sales increased 87.5 
per cent, Cadillac inaugurates the 
unprecedented plan of providing 
500 color and upholstery com- 
binations, and 50 body styles 
and types. 


Thus to the unequaled perform- 
ance of the new, 9go-degree, 8- 
cylinder Cadillac is added un- 
exampled luxury and distinction 
—with the widest possible latitude 


forindividuality inthe selection of 


body style, color and upholstery. 


Simultaneously Cadillac has add- 
ed new improvements and refine- 
ments—notably in an exclusive 
cushion spring design that is in- 
comparably luxurious and ease- 
ful; in added niceties of trim and 


fitments; in the development of 


new lines with larger and more 
curving fenders; a new radiator 
shell design; new and larger 
lamps—refinements which, in 
combination with an unap- 
proached range of body styles 
and color selections, place the 
new Cadillac on a commanding 
pinnacle of individualized lux- 
ury and distinction. 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Nurray Hill &Soo 


This Establishment has been 
Operated continuously for a 
Hundred and Eight Years 


and is still in the Control 
of the Direct Descendants of 
the Founder 


Our Representative 
will visit the following cities 
during the Autumn to 
take orders for 
Ready-made Clothing 
Furnishings, Hats and Shoes 
for Men and Boys 
Trunks, Bags, Leather Goods 


and Liveries 


If you will write us, mentioning Vanity Fair, we shall be glad to let 
you know the dates on which he will be in the city nearest you 


ATLANTA HarTFORD PRINCETON 
BaLTIMORE INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE 
BuFFALO Kansas Crry RicHMoND 
CHARLOTTE LouisvILLE RocHESTER 
Curcaco Mempuis Sr. Louis 
CINCINNATI MitwavuKeEE Sr. Pau 
CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS SAVANNAH 
CoLuMBUs New Haven SYRACUSE 
Datuas NorFoLk ‘ToLEDo 
Dayton OMAHA Tusa 
DETROIT PHILADELPHIA WAsHINGTON 


PirrsBuRGH 


We are Manufacturing Retailers only. Established 1818. We have 
no agents except our own Travelling Salesmen and we maintain no 
branches except our Stores in 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
TRemont cor. Boriston CountY Roao 220 Bettevue AVENUE 


VANITY FAIR 


Chinese Phantoms 


(Continued from page 76) 


that I had pleased you. . . Did I not 
belong to you?’ 

“K?i40, in his drunken state, re- 
ceived a thousand caresses and kisses— 
not on the mouth, though, which is the 
immodest custom among the -whites, 
but in the Chinese manner, which con- 
sists of a noisy inhaling against the 
skin. 

“‘And now,’ she added cynically 
and with a grating voice which was 
strange to him, ‘now I have you; I 
shall not let you go again!’ 

“She seized Kido by his coat. The 
slab of the coffin suddenly tilted and 
swallowed them up. Then it closed 
over them... 

“Noting the young man’s disappear- 
ance, his neighbour became anxious. 
A posse of friends started in search 
of the young student. Unable to find 
him, it was someone’s idea to visit the 
pagoda of Hu-Sinn-Sen. There they 
discovered that a piece of a man’s coat 
had been caught between the coffin and 
its lid. The priests were notified, and 
the casket opened. The corpse of a 
girl, intact, was holding in her arms 
the body of the student K’iao, which 
was still warm . . . 

“Now, it is generally assumed that 
a corpse which is not decomposed is a 
public menace. It becomes covered 
with white or black hair and turns into 
a vampire. 

“Tt was decided that the presence of 
a vampire ghost had sullied the pa- 
goda. The two lovers were taken to 
a vacant lot outside the city, beyond 
the fortifications, and buried there. 
Since that time, on stormy nights, 
belated caravans, arriving after the 
gates have been closed and thus forced 
to camp outside the city limits for the 
night, sometimes see two shadows 
passing, preceded by a servant woman 
who carries a lantern that has two 
peonies painted on the sides . . .” 

Dorothea was clapping her hands. 

‘And theniae = to? 

“Then? That is all. The story 
also has it that those who encounter 
this trio are seized with a burning 
fever the next day.” 

“That’s just the sort of tale I like,” 
Dorothea said. ‘In the first place, it 
starts as in real life: The girl makes 
the advances. What follows is senti- 
mental and, at the same time, terrify- 
ing. Put Sherlock Holmes into the 
neighbour’s place,—Scotland Yard; 
then a ghost arriving by motor, wear- 
ing rubber gloves so as to avoid 
leaving finger prints; dressed up in 
this up-to-date fashion it might easily 
make twenty episodes or a very nice 
piéce de résistance for Hollywood. 
And particularly the final fade-out: 
The amah recedes from view and only 
the two peonies remain on _ the 
screen... But your young man 
would have to be very good-looking. 
Women adore handsome spectres with 
blacks éyes*.2- 5? 

“Yes, but gentlemen prefer blondes,” 
I commented, pressing against her, 
pretending that it was necessary 
for me to take a sharp turn in 
the road. 

“J have another story,” I went on. 
“This one was told me by a Chinese 
actor. When you are more grown up, 
Dorothea, and have found out that all 
stories of Chinese actors are improper, 


you will thank me for having gone 
no ‘further than I will go with 
this one. 

“This actor belonged to a traveling 
troupe of comedians whose financial 
affairs were in bad shape. The sum- 
mer season at the Great World, Shang- 
hai’s Coney Island, had wound up 
with an empty cash drawer. In short, 
each one of these actors was to take up 
winter quarters, to carry the beautiful 
embroidered dresses, the magnificent 
wigs, the false beards and the opium 
pipes to the pawnbroker’s and to eke 
out an existence by those insignificant, 
more or less legitimate activities which 
constitute the supplementary occupa- 
tion of a Chinese actor, when one 
evening a fast messenger arrived by 
rickshaw at the office of the theatre 
and said to the manager of the troupe: 

“ ‘Your services are wanted immedi- 
ately. You are to sing a comedy at a 
certain house outside the Nankin gate. 
The pay is very good.’ 

“Presently the troupe was thrown 
into a state of mobilization. One went 
in search of the old actors in the opium 
dens, the acrobat was found in the 
pagoda where he had already started 
his retirement, and the women—for 
this troupe carried them, being a com- 
pany of comedians—were brought 
back from the various cabarets where 
they were working very hard to enter- 
tain drunken old tradesmen. All these 
people, together with the stage settings 
and properties, were crowded into 
three Fords, and the city was left 
behind on their way to the place that 
had been described to them. Night was 
falling. They passed the American 
schools, on their right. They crossed 
the French concession and reached the 
open country. Soon, beyond the col- 
lieries and gas tanks, there appeared a 
house with windows brightly lit and 
filled with a crowd of people. Al- 
though they were in the heart of a 
modern district, the house was of 
ancient design and its guests appeared 
to be poor and were dressed in wrin- 
kled, old-fashioned clothes. 

“When the actors had gotten out of 
the cars, a duenna appeared who said: 

“<«The owner of this house is a 
rich heiress. She is the daughter of 
one of the big Shanghai rice mer- 
chants. Her name is Miss M’u. She 
desires that only love scenes be enacted 
before her and her guests and she re- 
quests particularly that no dyinn (a 
genie of well doing) appear in the 
performance and that as little noise be 
made as possible, if you would be so 
kind, my dear comedians.’ 

“The old actor, who told me this 
story and who acted as stage manager, 
arranged his program according to 
these instructions. Under a shed and 
in semi-darkness they erected a make- 
shift stage. There was no electricity; 
only lanterns. The comedians sang 
from midnight to the break of dawn, 
without being assisted by an orchestra 
and without being offered either wine 
or cakes. A feeling of uneasiness 
filled the hall . . . Nobody ever ap- 
plauded. The audience was most ex- 
traordinary; neither the ladies seated 
in screened boxes, hidden by the tradi- 
tional wicket, nor the gentlemen in the 
stalls, ever raised their voices audibly. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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And best of all 


she likes 


the gift of Cannon towels 


Happy days are these for the bride- 
to-be! Parties galore! Showers of 
china—showers of aluminum, 
showers of this and that. But, 
most of all, she likes her friends 


of Cannon towels.. Just how im- 
portant are the savings on Cannon 
towels is indicated by this: Most 
good hotels buy Cannon towels in 
preference to other brands—be- 


to give the shower that includes a gift of Cannon towels. cause they know they will suit the most exacting re- 
A gift of Cannon towels means another treasured addition quirements. Naturally, they are a sound and economical 


to that snowy heap of handsome linens in the hope-chest. — investmen 
It means towels she will be proud to have in her 
new home—towels that will give good service 
for a long, long time. 

And the giver of the gift will have the great 
satisfaction of knowing she has made a “good 
buy.’” For every dollar, or fraction of a dollar, 
invested in Cannon towels brings the exceptional 
values for which the Cannon brand is famous. 

Cannon towels give you these remarkable 
values, because the Cannon mills produce more 
than half the towels sold in America. This tre- 
mendous production means lower manufactur- ents ‘ 
ing costs which are reflected in the lower prices 


— 
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The new “Blowing Whale” towel 


t for the home. 

Make sure of getting Cannon towels, by ask- 
ing for them by name and looking for the Cannon 
label. Practically all dry goods and department 
stores carry the Cannon line, which includes 
every type of towel in a wide variety of styles, 
patterns and colorings. Everything from great 
luxurioug bath towels of extra heavy weave, 
beautifully bordered, or patterned in fast colors, 
to splendid huck towels for hands and face. 

Cannon towels are sold by the dozen as well 
as singly—at prices ranging from 25c to $2.50 
each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 7o Worth Street, 
New York. 
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A distinguished coat of Eastern 
Mink featuring a slim silhouette 
and a graceful collar made in 
one with the wrap. Worn by 
Miss Beatrice Roberts. An or- 
iginal Bergdorf-Goodman model. 


ERGDORF 
OQODMAN 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


If I Owned the Paper 


(Continued from page 58) 


There was one story on which I 
toiled as a reporter some fifteen years 
back which has thus nagged me ever 
since with wonder as to how it all 
came out—plagued me as will some 
novel which gets carried away before 
one can finish it. The story began 
when a certain rich man died—one 
Edwin Hawley—and great was the 
scurrying in all directions when it was 
found that among all the papers he left 
behind him, there was no will. There 
was no will to shut out the banished 
nephew who had been turned out of 
Hawley’s office and Hawley’s favoursa 
dozen years before because he had mar- 
ried a pretty telegraph operator. There 
was no will to protect the inscrutabje 
Miss Cameron who, though no kin of 
his, was, when Hawley died, chételaine 
of his town house in East 6 1st Street and 
of Effingham Towers, his great place 
at Babylon, Long Island, which he had 
built for himself in some delusion of 
grandeur. She had come to Effingham 
Towers as a school-girl with her hair 
down her back, the daughter of some 
woman with whom Hawley had gone 
to school as a lad back in Chatham, 
N. Y. The childless man adopted her. 
Now, while the fruitless search for a 
will went on feverishly behind closed 
doors, it seemed to the onlooking re- 
porters that the hour of midnight was 
striking for this woman, her carriage 
turning into a pumpkin before our 
eyes, the prancing steeds to mice. 

We raced, then, to find the lost 
nephew. We tracked him through the 
city to the unsightly tenement where 
he was living with his children 
swarming on the floor. His first of- 
ficial act as an heir apparent was to 
send down word to a stevedore firm 
on the riverfront that they need not 
expect him around for work on Mon- 
day. But what of his wife? What 
of the pretty telegraph operator at 
the bidding of whose eyes he had in- 
curred his uncle’s displeasure and 


with whom he had gone out into the 
world to make his way unaided? 
Well, it seems she was out of town 
at the moment and we were busy pic- 
turing the pretty scene of her home- 
coming when we stumbled on the 
disconcerting item that, for the nonce, 
she was incarcerated on Blackwell’s 
Island, to which some unromantic 
magistrate had coldly despatched her 
for disorderly conduct. 

For a time, for a few days, that is, 
the newspapers held in beautiful sus- 
pense the breath-taking  peripeteia 
which the intestacy of that old man 
had thus thrust into the drama of 
these two women’s lives. Then, in 
stray notes of probate, out-of-court 
settlements, divorce proceedings and 


the like, the story trailed off into ° 


obscurity and so out of our ken. But 
how did it all end? What became 
of the two women in the Hawley 
case? We did not hear. We never 
do hear. 

Of course, it would not be fair 
thus wantonly to track unhappy 
people into the privacy they and the 
years had drawn around themselves, 
Often the story could be decently 
re-opened only by leaving certain facts 
blank. And oftener still the old trail 
would be difficult to pick up at all. 
Thus recently the reporters and pho- 
tographers of one of our dandy little 
tabloids closed in melodramatically on 
a shanty near Yonkers occupied by a 
solitary and rather peevish old woman 
who was immensely fluttered by the 
attention but rather put out when she 
learned that, through some delusion, 
they thought she was the celebrated 
Nan Patterson—Nan Patterson who, 
a quarter of a century ago, was grad- 
uated from the Floradora sextette 
into one of the gaudiest murder trials 
that ever set a country by the ears 
and who; like Madeleine Smith, 
walked out of the court-room into the 
obscurity that engulfs us all. 


Chinese Phantoms 


(Continued from page 98) 


They were all whispering, and it 
was impossible to understand a single 
word. Besides, the request not to have a 
djinn appear was contrary to all 
traditions of Chinese drama. The 
djinn is commissioned, in a manner of 
speaking, to keep order in this world 
and in the nether regions. He is the 
enemy of spectres, escaped and vagrant 
spirits, foxes and phantoms with evil 
intentions, which all dread and avoid 
him . . . At the same time he is an 
indispensable character in the Chinese 
theatre, a sort of deus ex machina, 
without whom a comedy cannot very 
well be brought to a fitting conclusion. 

“ “My comrades,’ the stage manager 
said to me, ‘were the same mixture of 
stupidity, professional solidarity and 
vanity which characterizes the-calling 
of actors the world over. They plot- 
ted with one another to violate the 
injunction given. They gave the cue, 
and the djinn (that is, one of the 
actors in the réle of that good spirit) 
entered upon the stage, brandishing 


his sword in both hands. This en- 
trance was accompanied by a frightful 
din of drums and cymbals. There 
were flashes of lightning, and I 
thought the earth would burst open. 
At the same moment complete dark- 
ness enveloped us. Not another sound 
was heard. Day was breaking...” 

“The comedians, so the stage man- 
ager assured me, found themselves 
alone in some brush, before a tomb. 
They folded up their stage sets, gath- 
ered their properties and costumes as 
fast as they could, and when they 
reached the city again the sun was 
rising. 

“People of that vicinity were ques- 
tioned, but did not know what to 
answer. They had seen nothing; they 
had heard nothing. The only thing 
that could be learned was that the 
tomb, in front of which the actors had 
stopped, was the burial place of a 
Miss M?u, an ancient and famous 
actress of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century.” 
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THE FINEST LARGE EMERALD : + + This stone, a recent acquisition, is the finest large 


emerald that has been offered for sale in the 116 years of our experience. The intensity and depth 
of color in thts large stone are perfect. The ring setting in which we are displaying the Black, 

C ro) ro) L ~ ro) / 
Starr © Frost Emerald is unusual in design, and worthy of this magnificent jewel. Courses of 


baguette diamonds are used throughout the mounting. Weight: over 18 carats + + + Price: $175,000. 
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Sport Clothes with a Spirit: as new 


| as the Seasons itself — gay, brilliant 
and fascinating —enlivening the 
| activities of Fall— for Motor, Travel, 


| Lown and Sports.... Ready now 
: : 
: at. your favorite Shop! 


DEL MONTE-HICKEMA 


246 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 


VANITY FAIR 


Californian Rhapsody 


(Continued from page 62) 


up like rockets into the dark sky. And 
the buildings themselves-—-they too 
had almost rocketted into existence. 
Phirty years ago Los Angeles was a 
one horse—=-a half-horse—-town, In 
1940 or thereabouts it is scheduled to 
be as big as Paris, 

And what joy! ‘The joy of rushing 
about, of always being busy, of hav- 
ing no time to think, of being too rich 
to doubt, The joy of shouting and 
bantering, of dancing and forever 
dancing to the noise of a savage music, 
of lustily singing. ‘The joy of loudly 
laughing and talking at the top of the 
voice about nothing, (for thought is 
barred in this City of Dreadful Joy, 
and conversation is unknown), The joy 
of drinking prohibited whiskey from 
enormous silver flasks, the joy of cud- 
dling provocatively bold and pretty 
flappers, the joy of painting the 
cheeks, of rolling the eye and showing 
off the desirable calves and figure. 
The joy of going to the movies and 
the theatre, of sitting with one’s fel- 
unexclusive 
summer 


lows in) luxurious and 
clubs, of 
evenings with fifty thousand others to 


listen to concerts in the open air, of 


trooping out on 


being always in a crowd, never alone, 

And oh, how strenuously, how 
whole-heartedly the people of Joy City 
devote themselves to their Good ‘Time! 
Che Good Times of Rome and Baby- 
lon, of Byzantium and Alexandria 
were dull and dim and miserably 
restricted in with the 
superlatively Good Time of modern 
California, The ancient world was 
relatively poor; and it had known 
catastrophe, ‘The wealth of Joy City 
is unprecedentedly enormous, Its light- 
hearted people are unaware of war or 
pestilence or famine or revolution, 
have never, in their sate and still halt- 
empty Eldorado known anything but 
prosperous peace, contentment, univer- 
sal acceptance. The truest patriots, it 
may be, are those who pray for a 
national calamity, 

On and on we drove, through the 
swarming streets of Joy City. (One 
automobile, sir, to every three and a 
quarter inhabitants.) The tall build- 
ings impended, the Hghts whizzed up 
like rockets, On and on, 
Open space there suddenly appeared a 
great white building, as high as St. 
Paul's, magically shining against the 
intensified blackness of the sky behind. 
(Just finished, sir, The Temple of the 
Elks.) From its summit the beams of 
half a dozen searchlights waved to 
heaven, They seemed the antennae of 
some vast animal, feeling and probing 
in the void—for what? For Truth, 
perhaps? Truth is not wanted in the 
City of Dreadful Joy, For Happi- 
ness? It is possessed, For God? But 
God had already been found; he was 
inside the shining Temple; he es 
the temple, the brand new, million+ 
dollar Temple, in which at this mo- 
ment the initiates of the venerable Or- 
der of Elks were congregated to wor- 
ship, not the effetely aristocratic Lady 
Poverty, but plain American Mrs, 
Wealth, Five or six hundred motor 
cars stood parked outside the doors, 
What coafd those luminous antennae 
be probing for? Why, for nothing, 
of course, for nothing! Tf they waved 
so insistently, that was just for fun, 


comparison 


Across an 


Waving for waving’s sake. Move- 
ment is a joy and this is the great Joy 
City of the West. 
FIFTH MOVEMENT 

The restaurant is immense. The 
waiters sprint about, carrying huge 
dishes of the richest food. What Gar- 
gantuan profusion! Great ten pound 
chops, square feet of steak, filets of 
whale, whole turkeys stewed in cream, 
mountains of butter, And the barba- 
rous music throbs and caterwauls 
unceasingly, Between each juicy and 
satiating course, the flappers and the 
young men dance, clasped in an 
amorous wrestle. How Rabelais would 
have adored it! For a week, at any 
rate, After that, I am afraid, he 
would have begun to miss the conver- 
sation and the learning which served 
in his Abbey of ‘Thelema as the accom- 
paniment and justification of pleasure, 
This Western pleasure, meaty and raw, 
untempered by any mental sauce— 
would even Rabelais’s unsqueamish 
stomach have been strong enough to 
digest it? I doubt it. In the City of 
Dreadful Joy, Pantagruel would soon 
have died of fatigue and boredom. 
Taedium laudamus—so reads the tri- 
umphant canticle of Californian joy. 

The restaurant is suddenly plunged 
into darkness. A great beam of lime- 
light, like the Eye of God in an old 
engraving, stares down from some- 
where near the ceiling, right across 
the rogm, squinting this way and that, 
searching—-and at last finding what 
it had been looking for: a radiant fig- 
ure in white, the singer of the evening. 
A good, though not superlatively 
good, singer in the style of Ethel 
Levey or Jenny Golder, 

You gotta feed a chicken corn, 

You gotta feed a seal fish, 

You gotia feed a man (significant 

pause and (Sillade) Love. 

And so on, The enthusiasm which 
greets these rhymed lectures in’ ele- 
mentary physiology is inordinate. 
Being enthusiastic is a joy. 


There is a final burst of applause. 
The divine eyelid closes down over 
God’s shining eye. ‘The band strikes 
up again. The dancing re-begins. 
The Charleston, the fox trot. “There 
is only one first class civilization in the 
world today. It is right here, in the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada.” Monkeyville, Bryan, the 
Ku Klux Klan. “Europe’s civilization 
is hardly second class, and Asia’s is 
fourth to sixth class.” Jazz it up, jazz 
it up! And what did the late, great 
Ambassador Page have to say? “The 
whole continent (of Europe) is rotten, 
or tyrannical, or yellow dog. I 
wouldn’t give Long Island or Moore 
County for the whole continent of 
Europe.” 

It is almost midnight. A few min- 
utes and it will be the Sabbath. A 
few hours and the Giant Marimba- 
phone will be proclaiming the glory of 
the new billion dollar God. At the 
Ambassador Hotel (alas, too expensive 
for me to stay at) Dr, Ernest Holmes 
will be preaching on Te Science of 
Jesus, It is time to go home, Fare- 
well, farewell, Parting is such sweet 
sorrow, Did Tosti raise his bowler 
hat when he said Good Bye? 
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TWO strings of pearls may have the same 
weight, and may be of the same size. 
They may present, to the amateur, much 
the same appearance. Yet one may be 
fairly valued at $100,000 and the other 
at much less. Why? 


Those who have studied pearls know 
that, through many centuries, certain 
standards have become well established. 
These standards of coloring, size, sym- 
metry, weight and other qualities deter- 
mine their value. The attributes of a 
really fine pearl are not matters of 
opinion. They are definitely and easily 
recognizable—but only by experts. And 
yet a surprising number of people buy 
pearls without the advice of those who 
have been trained to judge this exquisite 
jewel. Even more regrettable, many such 
purchases are made through those who 
cannot and do not assume the responsi- 
bility for such important transactions. 


Year after year, a growing number of 
people find that the word of Marcus & 
Company is considered authoritative, 
and that their pearls and precious stones 


Wi 


THE DIFFERENCE? 
- . + + perhaps fifty thousand dollars 


are not only fairly priced, but in many 
eases are priced at sums that are less 
than one would expect to pay. As for 
the responsibility that should attend any 
transaction in jewels, Marcus & Com- 
pany assume it as a matter of course. 
Many distinguished men and women 
consider it adequate surety for their 
most important purchases. 


There may always be seen at the store 
of Marcus & Company a wide assortment 
of extraordinarily beautiful pearls. 
Singly or in perfectly graded strings, 
they are easily comparable to the finest 
pearls to be seen anywhere in the world. 
In fact, this store has become so well 
known for its large stock of fine pearls, 
and has sold so many famous strings, 
that it may almost be said to specialize 
in their selection and sale. 

Strings of pearls from $200,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls 
to add to necklaces, priced from $20,000 
to $10. A distinguished collection of dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds and sapphires 
in many exclusive settings and designs. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 
At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
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SUNDAY, JULY} 


CHRYSLER adopts BUDD-MICHELIN 
wheel equipment on all models 


—— 


i i 
t Budd-Michelin ninant Wheels car’s ‘appearance from 
are the only automobile wheels ap- i 

Offers demountable steel discs on the “50” | proved byt 


When a tire is punctured, the wheel 
he Underwriters’ Labora- i 


with the flat tire is 
vee as were developed during 
the “60”, the “70”, and the Imperial 807"; | the War, when 


the rear. 


screwing the cap nuts around: the 
the conditions of the 


hub, and the Spare wheel is put in its 
roads near the front in France made | place, This i 
now on display in show rooms. 


Budd-Michelin Wheels hide the ; 
brakes from view, and protect them h 
from mud, water, and dust. Because iy 
of their smooth. surface, they are 


easily cleaned, and tend to keep a 
clean. 


h f ll official 
2 ears, and “solved ng a the: vital 
New wheels bring greater Safety, cleanliness, Problems of war-ti 


make tire changing easier, and enhance |.‘ the War, eM neineering ad- 


yantages of Budd-Michelin Wheels, 

and their eauty—the beauty of 

beauty of Car. clean Stream-lines—appealed’ to 
ee eS 


with the result that they are now 

The Chrysler organization, noted for Progressiveness, has Europe. including suey eye ere 
Scored again through the announcement. that Budd-Michelin | ; R i 
All-Steel Wheels have been adopted as equipment on all models | Peugeot. Renault, Fiat, and Isotta- 
of the four types of Chrysler cars—the “50”, the “60”; the 
“70’’, and the Imperial “80” 
This will be good news to 
who are alive to the advan 
have followed its progress 
respects the structure of th 
the collapse of a wheel 


' 
They are the last step in bringing i 
to the motor car the safety and | 
durability of all-steel construction— I 
the type of construction which has f t 
made a passenger on a fast express 4 ; 
train safer than in his own home. 


These wheels also won immediate 
recognition in America, and are now 
used on a dozen American makes, 


the large body of motor car buyers 
tages of all-stee] construction, and 


: Each, set of Budd-Michelins in- 
during recent months. In many | cludes an extra wheel that carries 
e wheels is most vital to safety, as the spare tire, Itis usually mounted 


on the back of the car, and adds 
, in skidding against a curb, or in a/|™uch to the attractiveness of the | 


Five wheels Per car 


e 
1 ta 
dd Interchangeable Wire Wheel, which fits (Ph 1 ladelph 
f the Bu n 6 s % Pehoes | 

Detroit $2 reve hub as the Budd-Michelin All-Stee fs 


“The supreme combination of 
all that is fine in motor cars.” 


cin 


Performance * Performance is usually the first 
quality considered by the buyer of any fine car. 


Though comfort, beauty, distinction, and a host 
of other requirements must be satisfied — the 
motor car must first of all meet easily every 
demand of travel and traffic. 


Packard performance is supreme. Closed car 
speed is the true criterion. Even the largest of 
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the improved Packard Six and Packard Eight 
closed models, fully loaded, ask no odds of 
any car built—either in traffic or on the open 


road. 


The top speed of Packard cars is too great for 
safe use anywhere off a speedway. But the 
power is there—reflected in a new standard of 
traffic agility and hill-climbing ability—the 
marvel of new owners. 


DANDRUFF? 


Bottle Bacilli, the cause 
of Dandruff. Illustration 
reproduced from Hazen's 
“Diseases of the Skin.” 
C. V. Mosby, Publisher. 


Dandruff, known scientifically as Pityriasis 
Simplex Capitis, is a disease of the deeper 
rooted cells of the scalp. 

It may spread by infection through per- 
sonal contact (combs, brushes, etc.). Many 
people, for instance, and especially chil- 
dren, are free from the disease until in- 
fected by actual contact with dandruff 
bacteria. 

Dandruff is a disease difficult to cure, 
but easy to check, 

Unless checked and properly treated it 
has a persistent tendency to reappear, and 
often in more virulent form, with possible 
loss of hair or even total baldness. 

The treatment to check dandruff requires 
constant cleanliness and the use of a suit- 
able antiseptic solution to combat the dis- 
ease and to heal the scalp. 


Listerine does the trick 


ANDRUFF is not only an unsightly nuisance but 
it is a danger signal of more serious scalp trouble 
—loss of hair, sometimes actual baldness. 


Women as well as men encounter this trouble. The 
present feminine vogue of wearing the hair bobbed has 
revealed to many women that they have dandruff, where 
they never were aware of it before. 


Dandruff is a germ disease that no intelligent person 
will neglect. 


The ideal treatment to combat dandruff conditions 
is the systematic use of Listerine, the safe antiseptic. 


We have received hundreds of unsolicited letters from 
Listerine users, who are most enthusiastic in their claims 
for what Listerine will do in this way. Ifyou are troubled 
with dandruff you owe it to yourself to try it. 


LISTERS 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is antiseptic, cleansing 
and healing. And you will be amazed to see how this 
treatment, followed systematically, does the trick. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. 


Try Listerine some evening when your scalp feels tired 
and itchy. Dandruff is probably causing the trouble. 
Apply it generously and then massage vigorously. You 
will find it a stimulating tonic for the scalp, and in addi- 
tion to combating dandruff, you will find that it adds that 
luster and softness to the hair that is so important a part 
of being well-groomed.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. 
Louis, U.S. A. 


—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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To be sure, the Chrysler “70” possesses unde- 
niable charm, grace, beauty, luxury, comfort— 
attributes which invariably appeal to discriminat- 
ing feminine taste. 


But the essential virtue of dependability is one of 
the chief reasons why women everywhere are 
constantly turning to the “yo” in greater numbers. 


For they have been quick to discover that 
they may rely upon the Chrysler “yo” not only 
to carry them to their destination, but to bring 
them home safely, easefully, over the most rugged 
roads or through the most trying intricacies of 
metropolitan traffic. 


In driving the Chrysler “70”, you will experience 
a restful sense of security, a refreshing freedom 
from mental strain that is indispensable to the 
complete enjoyment of motoring. 


You will drive it with the enviable consciousness 
that it will not fail you—in any respect—in any 
emergency; for you will know that it is abso- 
lutely dependable. 


Easy to ride, easy to handle, perfectly balanced, 
alertly responsive, with an amazing reserve of speed 
and power for the occasion that demands it, the 
Chrysler “7o” has proven itself the ideal car for 
the woman who does her own driving. 


Priced from $1395 to 51895 f. 0. b. Detroit. Eight body styles 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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POOLEY 


RADIO CABINETS 
with 


ATWATER KENT 


A joy to hear—as well as to behold! 


Read what the maker of 
Atwater Kent Radio says: 


“The Pooley Radio Cabinet is anproved for Atwater Kent 
Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet 
work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley built- 
in floating horn. Both meet the standards we set and 
maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.”’ 


(Signed) A. AT WATER KENT 
peeks Radio Cabinets to the manner born—ready to 


adorn or entertain! Theirs isa double loveliness, satis- 
fying to a fine degree. They boast the finest things in radio 
—the Atwater Kent receiver, factory installed—the built-in 
Pooley (patented) floating horn. 


Truly a masterpiece, this horn! Designed by acoustical ex- 
perts, exceptionally large and sturdy, and built of selected 
spruce, it produces a tone of golden richness. 


The cabinets are charming period models, fashioned for 
beauty and forstrength. Batteries are hiddenin roomy com- 
partments; wiresconcealed. Thisis cabinet radio as it should 
be — exquisite in appearance, exemplary in performance, 
inimitable in voice. 


The beautiful Pooley Radio Cabinets and Pooley Speakers 
are shown and fully described in our new catalog. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1694 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U. S.A. 


Model 1700-R-2 (shown above) 


Finished in English Brown Mahogany or American Walnut, with 
built-in Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set, Prices complete, without tubes and batteries, 
$240 to $320. Orher Pooley Radio Cabinets, equipped with 
Atwater Kent Radio, from $125 to $390. Pooley Cabinet 
Speakers, which will accommodate Atwater Kent Sets, $40 to $60. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 
Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm and Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada 
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VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


(Continued from page 60) 


Wouldn’t we have fun! And you can 
call me Aunty Baker! There! Won't 
that be mice!” 

Yes, it will not! 

Of course children do have friends 
among grown-ups, I have scads of 
them myself—real people, who treat 
me as if I were a friend, a person, an 
individuality. But Pm talking now 
of the great majority of grown-ups, 
not of the dear, charming exceptions 
who have made my life so wonderful. 
I’m sure my mother’s attitude toward 
me has coloured the attitude of every- 
one who has ever visited us. She’s as 
frank and friendly and casual with 
me as if I were the same age as she, 
or—which is more nearly the case— 
as if she were the same age as I. 

If children are people, they should 
be given the three great gifts which 
make life for grown-ups so pleasant: 
namely, courtesy, justice and a toler- 
ant understanding. 

I’ve talked a lot about courtesy, 
becaus2 it seems to me that the most 
distressing thing about being a child 
is that adults have no true conception 
of courtesy—from the child’s view- 
point. But there are graver wrongs 
that children nurse against parents 
and teachers and the world of growa- 
ups in general. 

Is ordinary justice rendered tw 
children? Grown-ups will answer 
that they protect children with child- 
labour laws, compulsory education, 
court rulings that compel fathers to 
support their children. They will 
also point with pride to the fact that, 
in this generation particularly, chil- 
dren get a “square deal”; that parents 
strive to give them the material com- 
forts—the best of food, sanitary 
homes and good clothing. I grant all 
these evidences of justice for chil- 
dren. But I’m thinking of justice in 
a more personal sense, as between 
parents and children in every-day 
matters. 

Take the matter of punishment, 
for instance. Even the best of parents 
are tyrants, sole arbiters of our fate, 
a court of justice—or often injustice 
—in which the father or mother is 
the judge and the jury and the prose- 
cuting attorney. There is no attorney 
for the defense. The defendant is 
seldom allowed to take the stand in 
his own defense. He is arrested and 
taken to the whipping post, where he 
is punished before he knows what it 
is all about. Many parents punish 
first, then hold court later, if at all. 

“But what did I do, Mama?” 
Johnny begs, between sobs. 

“You know good and vvell what 
you did! I don’t want to hear another 
word out of you! And stop that 
howling! The neighbors will think 
I’m killing you! Ask me what you 
did! You kvow you tracked mud all 
over my fresh-scrubbed kitchen! You 
know you went into the ice box and 
ate up every bit of that chocolate 
cake I was saving for dinner! There! 
(swish!) And there! That’ll teach 
you to—” 

But what’s the use of goin on? 
Every child knows the story and every 
parent—or almost every one—will 
recognize the scene and be able to 
furnish the climax to it. Sometimes 
it develops—too late, from the child’s 


viewpoint—that it wasn’t Johnny at 
all who tracked up the kitchen and 
ate up the cake, but his brother 
Sammy, who (because Mama’s anger 
has been expended in whipping 
Johnny) is let off with a scolding. 
And does Mama apologize to Johnny 
or try to soothe his wounded spirit, 
which is smarting more than his flesh? 
She does not! She may feel sorry 
and guilty, inside, but she tosses her 
head and says to herself: “Oh, well! 
He’s probably done something just 
as bad, or worse, that I don’t know 
about! And I didn’t spank him last 
week when I said I would.” 

Justice? I almost believe “there 
ain’t no such animal” in the average 
home that is “blessed with children”. 
Judging by the way some parents lord 
it over their children, you'd think 
the saying ought to go, “cursed with 
children”. 

If, smarting at an injustice, Johnny 
turns on his mother and says, “It ain’t 
fair! You haven’t any right to beat 
me before you know whether I did 
anything wrong or not!”, his mother 
is horrified; stunned at such imperti- 
nence. Then she bursts into tears and 
tells him that he ought to be ashamed 
of himself, talking to his mother like 
that; he doesn’t appreciate her and all 
her sacrifices for him—his lovely 
home, his doting mother, his wonder- 
ful school, his brand-new suit which 
she really couldn’t afford to get for 
him, all the luxuries which she didn’t 
have when she was a child. She cries 
and cries and makes Johnny feel like 
a dog, until he cries too, and tells her 
that he didn’t mean it, and that she’s 
the grandest mother in the world. 

But Johnny doesn’t forget. 

This is an extreme example of in- 
justice, but it is a type that is found 
in some degree in every family. My 
mother is frequently unjust, for she 
is quick to anger. But never, in all 
the years that we have lived together, 
has she been unjust to me in this way 
without acknowledging her error, and 
asking me to forgive her. And she 
never makes me feel hopelessly de- 
pendent by reminding me of all the 
wonderful things she does for me, as 
do nearly all the mothers and fathers 
of the other children I know. An- 
other thing: she has never broken a 
promise to me in her life. Broken 
promises cause more unhappiness 
among children than adults ever dream 
of. Parents make promises too 
lightly—“If youll do this or that, 
Pll take you to the movies,” or, 
“You can spend Saturday with the 
Browns in the country”. Then the 
most trivial excuse serves most parents 
for breaking these lightly given prom- 
ises that the children have taken so 
seriously. 

It may be a broken promise, or an 
undeserved punishment, followed by 
no apology or admission of error on 
the part of the parent, that sows the 
first seeds of distrust and dislike in 
the heart of a child. These seeds may 
bear the bitter fruit of actual hatred 
or open rebellion when the child is 
old enough to make his own way in 
the world. In the meantime, the un- 
just parent may wonder why his son 
doesn’t confide in him, why he would 

(Continued on page 108) 
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“hen good bridesmaids get together 


There is intrigue here—glorious intrigue. Hushed whis- 
pers over the sheer beauty of their intended gift, its finely 
wrought design, its everlasting loveliness —vrapturous 


prophecies of how thrilled their October bride will be. 
And how thrilled she will be by their lovely gift of Ster- 


ling—genuine as the warm friendship that incites its 

giving, desirable as the true love it will ever convey. 
© : May there always be intrigue, glorious intrigue, and gifts 
LS er [nN of nothing less than Sterling—solid silver through and 


through. 


=iOLre Catir not be said. STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


Fustly proud of her home was Mrs. Fames 
Alexander, social leader of Colonial New 
York—/for first among her treasures was this 
magnificent solid silver bowl. The possession 
of Sterling has ever been prised—and gifts 
of Sterling ever cherished. Today, more love- 
ly than ever is the selection at your jeweler’s. 


Only when silver is stamped “stERLING” is it genuine solid silver—one 
Y g 
metal through and through. 


New Flannels 
Light Weight Worsteds 


The suit tllustrated 1s ready for wearing, 


modelled from an original by a leading London 
tatlor. It 1s available for summer in the newer 


shades of flannel and light weight worsteds of 


distinctive patterns 


Separate waistcoats of linen as illustrated in a 
new backless model. Gray and fawn 


The leghorn hat is the newest model, extremely 
light in weight and in the newest shade 


Plain colored crepe cravat 


The new shape collar—JERMYN STREET 


ER.[RIPIER & [0. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 467" STREET 


New York 


TLL EEC 


VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


(Continued from page 106) 


rather be anywhere else than at home, 
and why he so resents his father’s at- 
tempts to participate in any of his 
sports, pleasures or excursions. 

Tolerant understanding—the third 
major prerogative of a child, if he 
is really a person—is of course a re- 
sult of justice and courtesy. It can- 
not exist without their having paved 
the way. Since justice and courtesy 
are rarely found in any great deguce 
in the relationship between adults and 
children, what wonder that so little 
understanding exists between the two? 
How many adults show any tolerance 
for, or sympathetic understanding of, 
the myriad make-believes and gossa- 
mer fancies that float about in the 
mind of a child and sometimes find 
their way into awkward, fumbling 
words? Parents who believe them- 
selves kindly and good are too prone 
to label these childish expressions of 
make-believe as nonsense, and to send 
the child off on some practical errand 
when he tries to explain what is 
seething inside his imaginative mind. 
Or else they call it lying and punish 
the bewildered and terrified child. 
Have adults completely forgotten 
that children often live in a world of 
make-believe, constructed as a place 
of retirement from the realities of 
misunderstood childhood? The cob- 
web fancies of this world of refuge 
are as real as school and parents and 
home-life. It is a great compliment 
to an adult—parent or teacher or 
outsider—when a child lifts the veil 
and reveals some of these delicate 
fancies of his. If the adult laughs or 
scoffs at them, the sensitive soul of 
the child may close up like a pitcher 
plant and remain closed for years. 

On the more practical side, adults 
show just as little tolerance for the 
small miseries that children suffer. 
When Mary goes shopping with her 
mother and timidly begs for a broad- 
brimmed hat, trimmed in just such 
a way—the mode of the moment in 
what Mary deems the most desirable 
circle of school society—her mother 
has not the slightest conception of 
the agony that is Mary’s when a plain, 
serviceable, narrow-brimmed_ hat is 
forced on her drooping head, with 
the words: “You’d look a sight in 
any broad-brimmed hat with that thin 
face! Now, I don’t want to hear 
another word out of you! Mother 
knows best! If Mary is sensitive— 
and where is there a child who isn’t— 
she hates the new hat with a ven- 
omous hatred and in her heart there 
burns a dull resentment against her 
mother. Doesn’t her mother know 
that it’s just as hard on Mary to wear 
an unfashionable, serviceable hat as 
it would be on Mary’s mother? Those 
are the times when Mary sulks, won’t 
eat, wishes she were dead, and pic- 
tures her mother being sorry when 
it’s too late. 

Adults laugh at the tragedies of 
childhood, and make family jokes 
of them, with the best intentions in 
the world. But, to the suffering child, 
there is little humour in such jokes. 

Many mothers say with pride: 
“My children have everything in the 
world they want. Why, when I was 
a child, I was tickled to death to 
get two new dresses a year, while 


Mary here has a dozen. And, besides, 
she has fifty cents a week for an 
allowance. Of course I try to make 
her save it; for I do think every child 
should learn to save.” 

How many heart-aches are twined 
around that fifty cents a week that 
Mary gets—theoretically! There are 
a myriad little social distinctions in 
any set of people, and the “society” 
of childhood has rules as important 
and as complex as those of adult so- 
ciety. There are circles within circles, 
in school society, and a girl can feel 
social ostracism as keenly as_ her 
mother can. If she does not “treat” 
the crowd, when her turn comes, she 
is cruelly but perhaps justly edged 
out of the inner circle. If she does 
not invite them to her house for par- 
ties, if she doesn’t entertain them in 
accordance with their rigid standards 
she may be dropped. Her mother 
would laugh at the idea if her daugh- 
ter told her that she had been ostra~ 
cized socially. As if children had “so- 
ciety”! The idea! Why, society is 
reserved and patented for adults! 
And, just because many a mother does 
not understand these things, and laughs 
at such distinctions among children, 
many ‘a little girl lives a lonely, 
unhappy life. 

Why can’t she tell her mother all 
about it, you wonder? Every so often 
beautiful articles in women’s maga- 
zines remind mothers that they must 
confide in their children and invite 
their confidence in return. Maybe this 
particular little outcast from the inner 
circle of school society has been taken 
upon her mother’s lap half a dozen 
times in her life and told: 

“Now, darling, Mother wants you 
to feel free to tell her everything— 
just anything and everything! You 
will, won’t you, darling? And 
Mother will tell you secrets, too!” 

But “darling” isn’t fooled. She has 
tried that confiding game before and 
it hasn’t worked so well. If she con- 
fides something precious, out of her 
innermost heart, Mother may not un- 
derstand, may smile involuntarily, 
even laugh; or, if she does not ap- 
prove of the pearl of confidence that 
“darling” has brought from her 
mental treasure-chest, she may be 
gently scolded by a shocked, hurt 
mother. 

Do you remember Ernest’s experi- 
ences in this respect with his addle- 
pated, sentimental mother, in Samuel 
Butler’s The Way of All Flesh? 
Ernest quickly found that his mother 
was) simply laying traps for him, 
that, when she had learned all that 
she -could learn from him, she used 
her information against him—and 
the others concerned in his confidences 
—with a ruthless cruelty, masquerad- 
ing in the guise of maternal duty 
toward him, his father, his school, 
and society in general. Like Ernest, 
a child may be trapped once, twice, 
three times, but, eventually, he learns 
to shun the trap. And how few real 
confidences does a child ever get from 
a mother or father who promises a \ 
fair exchange? 

If I didn’t have my own life with 
my mother, by which to contrast the 
usual relationship of parent and child, 

(Continued on page 110) 
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hen Indian summer 
days are come—when with gay 


companions you saunter 
over the friendly fields 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN Indian summer days are 
here. And the smoky haze lies 
over the fields. When the merry 
notes of the horn, sounding after 
the coach and four, remind you 
of other days—have a Camel! 
For life is never so complete, 
so joyous as when a lighted Camel 
sends up its fragrant smoke. On 
city street or country road, in any 
season of the year, no other ciga- 
rette was ever so rich and fra- 
grant—so smooth and mellowy 
mild. When you become a Camel 
smoker, there’s no end to your en- 
joyment, for they never tire the 
taste. All Camel days are happy 
days, for they never leave a cig- 
aretty after-taste. Money doesn’t 
enter into Camel enjoyment. No 
matter how much you are able or 
willing to pay, you'll never get 
choicer tobaccos, more superbly 
blended, than you get in Camels. 
So, this perfect autumn day as 
your trail leads over the fields or 
along the turning road —as it 
seems that no other day or place 
could be so restful, so friendly— 
Have a Camel! 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest Our highest wish, if you 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert do not yet know Camel 
blenders. Even the Camel cigarette paper is the finest — made especially in quality, is that you try 
France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is concentrated the experience and them. We invite you to 

skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world, compare Camels with 
any other cigarette 

made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Operates on 
50 to 60 eyele, 
110 volt A.C, 
circuit, 


Week - 


Indoors, they are dancing. Outdoors, 
heard through the open French 
windows, are the sounds of summer 
evening. Guests wander through the 
garden and back to dance, chatting 
gaily. Yetthe music rings out clearly 
through the buzz of talk. With a 
Radiola 30 you have the full volume 
of a twenty piece orchestra, if you 
want it. It is the success of the week- 
end party! 


end evenings 


MADE: BY 


Radiola 30, complete $575. For 
use on 50 to 60 cycle, 110 volt 
A. C. lighting circuit. 


at the Wainvights 


Inside a fine cabinet, the unsur- 
passed eight tube Radiola super-het- 
erodyne. The power speaker that 
can giveyou, 
undistorted, 
almost any 
volume of 
music you 
can want. 
And a power 


supply de- 


RADIOLA 30 


A-Radiola 


>THE MMAKERS OF THE MAD LOTRON 


vice that does away with all bat- 
teries. 


Plug in on the house current. Call 
in the station you want witha single 
finger’s tuning. And add to the at- 
traction of your home the music of 
orchestras that in past years played 
only in the great hotels —the sing- 
ing of artists who once sang only 
on the concert stage. A Radiola 30 
transports them to you—rea// 


Buy with confi- 
dence where you 
see this sign. 
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THE TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 


Anunusually accractive package 
of either Assorted Chocolates 
or ChocolatesandNutBonbons 


FOR THE WOMAN WHO EXPRESSES THE EXQUI- 


SITE PERFECTION OF THE FASHIONABLE MODE 


IMPLIED IN THE WORD €LEGANTE, THE MOST 
ACGEPTABLED GIBT (CANDY TS. HUYLER’S: 12- JS 
THE LAST WORD IN SMART PACKAGES OF 
DELICIOUS CHOCOLATES AND: BONBONS © 


COCOA CHOCOLATES 
NEW YORK 
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From an original teapot by William Ball 


Philadelphia Silversmith, 1752 — 1782 


Philadelphia Silver 


TyCany of the choicest specimens of finely 
wrought silver were made by the Colonial 
silversmiths of Philadelphia. 


A distinct style was established — rare, in- 
spiring, with the charm of simplicity, of 
graceful lines and seemly decoration. 


Existing examples, with few exceptions, are 
privately owned and when obtainable are 


almost priceless. 


In the Caldwell world-wide collection of 
fine silverware, reproductions of Colonial 
styles figure importantly. The oval teapot 
with vertical sides by William Ball was used 
as a model by Caldwell in developing the 


tea set as illustrated. 


J. E.GALDWELL & GO. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 


VANITY FAIR 


Are Children People? 


I should fot dare to write so frankly 
of the small injustices and humilia- 
| tions which keep childhood from being 
the halcyon period that adults think 
jit is. If my mother were the average 
mother, I wouldn’t dare show my face 
at home after this article comes out 
in print. But my own childhood has 
been happy, because the reverse of all 
that I have written has been true in 
my own case. From the time I was 
a baby, my mother has treated me as 
a person, a friend, She told me every- 
thing that happened in her busy days, 
made a real confidante of me, not in 
a condescending way, but as one 
friend to another. And, of course I 
told her everything that happened to 
me. I still do. I can’t imagine having 
a secret from Mother, and I don’t be- 
lieve she has one from me, unless it is 
something that concerns someone else 
—a secret which she is not at liberty 
to divulge. When anything particu- 
larly exciting or depressing comes up 
during her day, she telephones me, 
and “gets it off her chest”. I do the 
same. Her friends do not talk down 
to me; they do not snub me, or act 
as if they thought that children should 
be seen and not heard. I have been 
admitted to every sort of discussion 
that can possibly go on between in- 
teresting, creative people, since I was 
old enough to talk. I have been al- 
lowed to choose my own clothes, and, 
because I do not ave to take it, I 
nearly always take Mother’s advice 
in choosing my clothes, for she has 
better taste than I have. But she un- 
derstands all about fads and school- 
girl society and such things. My 
allowance is mine to do with as I 
please, and no questions asked. I 
can make engagements with my 
friends, and be sure of being allowed 
to keep them, since the independence 
which has been allowed me all my 
life has made my judgment quite de- 
pendable. Mother recognizes my right 
to privacy; she does not open my 
mail or ask to see my letters after 
I have read them, Because she doesn’t 
ask, I usually show her my letters, 
but if for some reason I don’t, there 
is no resentment on her part. She 
shows me letters from our mutual 
friends, if she likes—and usually she 
does—but it would never occur to me 
to ask her to show me a letter whic! 
she had not given me to read, 

For as many years as I can remem- 
ber we have treated each other as 
two very close friends; with courtesy 
and tact. She never betrays my confi- 
dences, and does not use them against 
ine. I believe it washer discovery, when 
I was a baby, that children are people, 
that was largely responsible for my 
rapid progress through school. Just 
because she did regard me as a per- 
son, she insisted that I must think 
for myself, take care of myself physi- 
cally, and develop myself morally 
and spiritually from qwithin. 

In short, I had from infancy the 
freedom which adults have, and 
which children so bitterly envy them. 
And I do not think I have abused 
that freedom any more than the aver- 
age right-thinking adult does. 

As for grown-ups, I have a little 


(Continued from page 108 ) 


private theory about them. I believe 
that their treatment of children is a 
sub-conscious effort to wyeak ven- 
geance on life for their own miseries 
and humiliations when they were 
children. I believe it all comes from 
the thought that children plant in 
their minds when they are smarting 
under injustices at the hands of 
grown-ups: “When J’72 grown-up, 
Pll get even!” 

The pity of it is that they get even 
with life by hurting their own chil- 
dren, just as they themselves were 
hurt so long ago. 

As an observing spectator of both 
child and adult life, ’'ve come to the 
conclusion, along with Christopher 
Morley, that there are no grown-ups, 
really. There are just children who 
are doing the things they wanted to 
do and couldn’t do when they were 
children in point of years. The 
middle-aged man who capers about 
ridiculously and plays silly practical 
jokes on his friends is the grown-up 
version of the little boy who was 
repressed by the parents who didn’t 
understand him. And yet he, in turn, 
will give his own son a whipping for 
doing exactly the sort of thing that 
he, as a grown man, is doing as a 
practical joke. It’s a vicious circle, 
isn’t it? 

It isn’t half so ridiculous as it is 
pathetic to see adults acting like 
children—or rather, as _ children 
would like to act if they could get 
away with it. And the spectacle of 
children playing “Mama and Papa” 
isn’t nearly as funny as it is pathetic. 
If you grown-ups want to know what 
children really think of you, you 
should watch a couple of children 
playing a game of “Mama and Papa”. 
The little girl, dressed in her mother’s 
clothes, caricatures her mother with 
a preciseness of detail that is really 
startling. She whips her dolls with 
harshness for the most trivial of make- 
believe offenses; she talks in mincing, 
affected tones; she whispers to the 
child playing “Papa” the most aston- 
ishing scandals about the neighbors; 
she complains of the servants in her 
mother’s exact tones; she dolefully 
relates her numerous symptoms of 
ill health. She pats the doll that is 
portraying the réle of visiting child, 
ind patronizingly discusses its bad 
ind good points, telling it to be 
“a nice little girl and mind your 
mama”, 

The imitation is perfect. But the 
little girl who is giving such a real- 
istic performance probably has no 
malice in her heart. She is merely 
anticipating the gorgeous time that 
is coming when she too will be grown- 
up and can act just the way her 
mother does. If grown-ups do it 
it must be right, and the sooner 
she’s old enough to do likewise, the 
happier she will be! 

That’s the reason why I wish 
fathers and mothers, and all other 
adults, would begin to think of chil- 
dren as people—so that the next gen- 
eration of children will have a little 
more chance. 

That vicious circle ought to be 
broken! 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


here is perhaps no more interesting phase 
ofarchitectural and decorative expression 
in America today than the enchanting villas 
inspired by the Spanish and Italian Renaissance. 


Q With their broad wall spaces of stucco, 
relieved by deep reveals and touches of 
wrought-iron and brilliant color, there is an 
atmosphere of dignity and repose about these 
XVI and XVII Century interiors which 
provides a distinguished background for the 
formalities of modern social activities. © 


( Thus, it is not strange that the architecture 


ALIN N0001) Bem oTr Oty 
AMIN AGT AG e Me eR doogy 


and decoration of these epochs are enjoying a 
revival, not alone in our country villas but in 
the town houses of those who are happy to pay 
homage to the charm of the Renaissance. ~ 


@ A predilection for this exotic environment 
may be gratified in each detail of the back- 


ground, furniture and decorative accom- 


paniments by recourse to these Galleries 
—where reproductions of historic cabinetry 
and related objects are grouped with 
treasures of an age immortalized by the 
beauty of its arts. © LY ON) Y 


INCORPORATED 


i Padison Avenue, 482 and 49" Streets 


New York Galleries 
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HERE IS A CAR FOR THE OPEN ROAD—A CAR FOR THE YOUNG AT HEART 


Autumn Days Suggest a Roadster 


Quality and Value Demand a Star 


NEW STAR SIX 
If your spare hours, or business needs, The lines and colors of the Star Six Dk LUXE SPORT 


New Star Six include hills or long distances, bad deLuxe Sport Roadster indicate a ROADSTER 
a a RRR Ot roads or congested traffic, this newest _ high selling price. The quality merits At 
COURS Gos ee s20 Star will meet them all. it. Volume production makes it un- $ Tenik 
COKGH ugh e wsH0 8 
DE LUXE SPORT : necessary. 
ROADSTER . 910 Great power always; amazing speed 
LANDAU SEDAN 975 ; : : 
fran if you need it; and an ease of hand- See this deLuxe Sport Roadster at 
ling that makes driving a joy. your nearest Star Car dealer’s. DURANT MOTORS, INC, 
Improved 250 West 57th Street 
Star Four New York City 
a 
e 
COM. CHASSIS . $470 it ot, E f, t General Sales Department 
ROADSTER | 340 ow~cost Transportation De ocreaatergs 
TOURING . . 540 New York City 
COUPE . . . 675 MN 
COA GE. 2 . 695 Plants: 
SEDAN . : - 795 Elizabeth,N.J.Lansing,Miche 
Prices f. 0. b. Lansing Oakland, Cal, Toronto, Ont, 


Dealers and Service Stations 
throughout the United States, 
Canada and Mexico 


MORE POWER and SUPERIOR QUALITY 


HAYES-HUNT 
BODIES 
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oye TTA: PERCALE 


SHEETS G PILLOW  I@ASES 


laste "Tue more accustomed you are to really fine fabrics, the more 
; onesie youll enjoy WamsutTA PErcALE sheets and pillow cases. 
of Cottons Their smoothness is a goodnight caress, their lightness a bene- 

diction. W 00 sweet sleep with these finer sheets and pillow cases. 


You'll find them at stores that delight in showing the best. 


WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 


_Wamsutta Mus, New Beprorp, Massacuusetts ~ Founded 1846 Riwtzy Warts & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ 44 Leonarp Street, New York Ciry 


Blanket of America 


@uuits de Oronnc 


Gonlenke 


Star in outdoor sports, as wellas 
in First National Pictures, Miss 
Anna Q. Nilsson is anenthusias- 
tic advocate of Pendleton 
Indian Blankets—their com- 
fort and colorful atmosphere, 


The Days of College Sport 
and Outdoor Frolic 


Ors naturally Pendleton Indian Blankets 
have warmed their way into the heart 
and room of the college student. Picturesque 
for adornment and serviceable as a couch cover 
\ or on the sleeping porch, they also afford pro- 
\ tection and romance for every outdoor ad- 
venture. 
‘“Pendletons’’ were originated by this pioneer 
\ industry of the Far West many generations 
i ago for barter and trade among the Indians. 
And by their colorful beauty and their dur- 
ability, they have remained the Indian’s most 
prized possession — emblematic in his cere- 
monials and indispensable in his daily life. 


h Now all red-blooded outdoors folk have 
fire } adopted Pendleton Indian Blankets for motor- 
ing, camping, canoeing, picnicing; for the 
games, the beaches and for Winter sports. In 
ae the home, too, they have innumerable uses. 


1h In an amazing variety of true Indian ata 
genuine Pendleton Indian Blankets are sold by 
3000 dealers throughout America. If yours 


i can't supply you, write to 
a PEIN D LEST OSN WO OSL CE Ne Moet Lis 


General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 


\ Eastern Office: rox FranklinSt.,N.Y. City 


‘ Mills: Pendleton, Ore., Washougal, Wn., Eurcka, Cal. 
“fa re POMC Manufacturers 
: ini] ay of the 
ety ‘ Alien hy celebrated 
‘\ rn os pt) 7 en Pendleton 
sk wep geod ee 
| A lah Blankets 
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VANITY FAIR 


And Years Passed 


(Continued from page 78) 


about wanting to be free, free. Ger- 
ard, is that you?” She had heard a 
man’s step on the verandah. 

“Yes, dear,” answered her husband 
as he sat down beside her and un- 
folded a newspaper. 

“Look,” said Betty, and she gave 
him the snapshot, “this is Claire, 
the girl I used. to go to school with, 
didn’t I ever tell you about her?” 

“Charming; very charming,” said 
her husband as he looked at the pic- 
ture admiringly. 

“Oh! yes, she always used to be 
charming,” said Betty, “but I think she 
looks quite old in that—a little faded; 
and she never had much of a complex- 
ion. Vl write her tomorrow.” But 
she put off writing that letter for two 
days, two months, and then finally 
forgot all about it, 


RV; 


One beautiful autumn afternoon 
at The Hague, a carriage, with two 
horses, stood waiting in front of 
the palace entrance. A shiny black 
carriage with two stiff, top-hatted 
gentlemen on the box, who held their 
arms folded six inches in front of, and 
three inches above their chins. Some 
hundred yards away—leaning against 
the statue of Willem of Orange— 
children, messenger boys and a group 
of women were waiting to see the 
Queen of the Netherlands ride out 
for the air. 

“Mon Dieu!” thought Claire, who 
was passing, “isn’t it amusing to see 
them waiting for her, just as they did 
when I was young. I wonder what 
she looks like now?” But Claire had 
no time to wait and so walked on 
through the quiet streets of The Hague, 
past the small clean houses and shops, 
those shops de luxe that blazon heavy 
coats-of-arms above their doors; past 
the villas surrounded by ‘tiny grass 
lawns and bright beds of purple asters 
and scarlet geraniums, on and on until 
she came to the house of a friend, 
whose reception day she was about 
to attend. 

In the salon, furnished elegantly in 
the period of Louis XVI, half a dozen 
blonde and bland Dutch ladies sat sip-, 
ping their tea and nibbling their cakes. 
They all knew each other intimately. 
Several of them knew Claire. They 
shook hands with her and said: “How 
do you do, dear?” and then stared at 
her. And they admitted that for a 
woman of her age, forty-five, wasn’t 
it, she—‘no, no, not as old as that— 
about forty—why, now that is ridi- 
culous—forty-three at least—yes, about 
forty-three—” she was extremely 
“well preserved”. 

Claire had always been thin, but 
now she was altogether too flat. She 
was smart, and her hair was cut just 
like a boy’s. It suited her, although, 
of course, it was a little too extreme 
for The Hague, and her dress, and 
those pearls—not real, of course, but 
chic all the same—yes, undeniably 
Claire looked younger and smarter 
than anyone present. 

And Claire herself sat gracefully in 
a chair, talking to this lady and to 


that, answering the eternal question, 
“How does it seem to be back in The 
Hague?” And then, from a far 
corner, her hostess came over to her 
bearing on her arm a lady to whom 
she wanted Claire to be introduced. 
But, before she had time so much as 
to mention a name, two voices ex- 
claimed at once: 

“Why, Betty—” 

“Claire—you! What a surprise!” 


v 


Slowly, very slowly, on her way 
home, Claire passed the villas, the 
houses, the shops, and the Queen’s 
Palace. And then she strolled back to 
her hotel. 

“Poor, poor Betty!” she was think- 
ing. ‘How she has altered; how fat 
she has grown: monstrously fat—and 
her clothes—that unspeakable hat— 
and her voice—she spoke Dutch like 
a half caste—it was pitiable—that 
was what twenty years in Java had 
done for her! Poor Betty. 

“Those far off evenings on the lake, 
those pretty frocks that she used to 
wear—that enchanting voice. And 
how she used to row—like a boy— 
how on earth has she got so fat—it is 
a shame, but, oh! it had been nice to 
see her again.” Claire was soon back 
in her room and sitting down near the 
open window. “TI never thought any- 
body could change so—how many 
children did she say she had? four— 
yes, four children—but those ankles! 
Merciful Heaven, how did she get 
such ankles?” 

Someone knocked at the door. It 
was a page carrying a long box of 
roses. The boy put it on a table and 
handed her a man’s visiting card, one 
corner of which was bent inward. 
~ Claire got up and untied the flowers 
—she was so accustomed to receiving 
them—a smile of pity for Betty still 
lingering on her face. Her hands 
touched the flowers and lay motionless 
for a moment on them; then, as she 
repeated once more the words, “four 
children”, her smile altered a little, 
and took on a little note of wistfulness, 


VI 


And Betty, with a cup of tea in one 
hand and a piece of cake in the other, 
sat thinking “Ah, what a surprise! 
Poor Claire. So ské had really never 
married. No children, nothing. All 
by herself in a dreary hotel in The 
Hague. Well, no doubt it was Claire’s 
own fault—I must tell my husband 
about it tonight. How funny to meet 
afterall these years—she hadn’t really 
changed much—I would have recog- 
nized her anywhere—only thinner, 
much thinner. How horrible to be 
thin like that for a woman, thin, no 
husband, no home, no children. Yes, 
some people seemed to have every- 
thing, and others nothing at all.” 

But suddenly, Betty stopped munch- 
ing at her cake and put it down. 

“Now, really, I am going to stop 
eating them—and tomorrow, if I 
have time, I am going to see that 
woman about a massage.” 
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Le love fine silver is an American tradition. Back 
before the 1800’s happy brides and gracious host- 
esses treasured their few pieces above everything 
else. And well they might, for nothing finer in the 
work of Early American craftsmen is to be found 
than wrought by these old master silversmiths. But 
today the few pieces that remain are almost priceless. 


It is directly to the two most famous collections 
of Early American Silver—in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art,in New York, and the Boston Art 
Museum—that we have gone for the inspiration of 
our new pattern. Its name—the Early American— 
isa tribute to the old silversmiths and a suggestion 
to the brides and hostesses of today, who want their 
homes to express the decorative spirit of early 
American days and ways. In such homes the Early 
American Style in Treasure Solid Silver is a final 
note of lovely harmony with all its surroundings. 
Every requirement of the most complete service 
has its matching piece—plain or engraved, as you 
choose. And the same precious metal through and 
through, as a gift, or for yourself, it is an invest- 
ment in genuine beauty. 


See the ‘Early American’’ at your feweler’s, 
or write us for illustrated brochure. 


Ro cers. Lunt& BoWLEN 


SSUDTERSMITHS 3 
QONErth Kenwood Street 
( Gi) TREASURE 
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Sterling 925,000 Fine 
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DIAMONDSHIRE 


cA new matertal by Scheyer 
Modeled in Dinner Clothes of Distinction 


Of all the famous Scheyer fabrics, 
none has more quickly won accept- 
ance than Diamonpsuire. Dinner suits 
of this fabric with the diamond motif 
carried out in the linings, facings and 
body, have the restrained richness that 
characterizes Scheyer artisanship. 
Distinctly Scheyer in cut and finish, 
dinner clothes of D1IaMONDSHIRE 
have the complacency of Bond Street 
with the smartness of Aix-le-Bains. 


Write for the name of the Scheyer 
dealer in your town. Communica- 
tions will be promptly attended. 


Scheyer *Tailore 


SCHEYER, Inc. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO 


VANITY FAIR 


Ready-Made College Types 


(Continued from page 72) 


shirt, corduroy breeches, hob-nailed 
boots and a dumb collegiate expression. 
As he stood for a moment on the plat- 
form with husky legs spread apart, 
grinning broadly, he spied Mr. Min- 
nerly; and clumping down the stairs 
he hailed him with a cheery: “Hi, 
brother, how goes it??? whamming him 
across the back and bringing tears to 
his eyes. 

“Very tough and durable,” ad- 
mired the Salesman. “Just feel that 
grip. Why, he’ll last forever.” 

“My,” said Mr. Minnerly, working 
his fingers slightly. 

Abruptly, behind the stage, there 
sounded several voices in excited con- 
versation; then the door was flung 
open with a slam, and a tall, lantern- 
jawed, sandy-haired young man en- 
tered, clad in light grey tweeds and 
checkered golf-socks. He did not 
linger on the platform, but hurried 
down the stairs at once with a business- 
like, Babbitt intensity, shook hands 
swiftly with Mr. and Mrs. Minnerly 
and rapidly repeated: ““Whaddye say, 
kid, whaddye say, Oscar, whaddye say, 
heh:” smiling affably. His air was 
breezy and flashy, as he continued 
without pausing: “Hurry up, kid, got 
to be getting back to Chicago, got a 
big proposition out West, let you in on 
the ground floor, think on your feet, 
well, so long, Oscar!” and _ then 
swerved and vanished through the 
door. Several pieces of paper lifted 
and fell in his wake, rocking in the 
draught. 

“Good, durable, middle-west stock,” 
admired the Salesman. “He could 
stand a lot of knocking around.” 

“Couldn’t he, though,” agreed Mr. 
Minnerly, mopping his forehead, “Are 
there any more?” anxiously. 


“Well, there’s one more,” hesitated 
the Salesman, “but I’m not sure whether 


he could be called a real College. 


Type or not.” And he pointed to an 
inconspicuous stunted figure with black 
curly hair and unshaven chin, who 
pushed his way through the crowd 
carrying a brief-case and umbrella. 

Mr. Minnerly glanced at his wife, 
and shook his head. “Frankly,” he 
said glumly, “I’m afraid we didn’t 
see just what we had in mind.” 

“Js this what you were thinking of, 
by any chance?” asked the Salesman 
suddenly; and all at once he produced 
a figure resembling all the other men, 
yet somehow exaggerating them all. 
He wore Oxford bags, a white turtle- 
neck sweater with a prominent letter, 
a huge pipe with silver numerals, 
and a Varsity Hat with insignia; and 
in his hand he -held a foaming beer- 
mug, which he waved aloft as he sang 
a College Song. Mr. Minnerly’s eyes 
widened with pleasure and astonish- 
ment. 

“That’s it,” he yelled with delight. 
“That’s my idea to a “I?, Where did 
you find him?” 

“T cut him out of a newspaper,” 
confessed the Salesman modestly. “He 
is a Comic-Strip College Boy.” 

“That is just what we would have 
selected for our son Harold,” sobbed 
Mrs. Minnerly gently, “provided we 
had a son named Harold.” And then 
she wiped her eyes and smiled bravely 
through her tears; because both Mr. 
and Mrs. Minnerly, although sincere 
enough in their recent efforts, realized 
perfectly well that they were only 
fictitious characters in a satirical sketch 
about Colleges in general, and conse- 
quently should not take themselves too 
seriously. 


Vive la Folie! 


(Continued from page 55) 


walking backwards, on hands and 
feet, legs and arms stiff, down a huge 
jungle tree—as a creature neither in- 
frahuman nor superhuman, but some- 


how both; a mysteriously unkillable’ 


Something, equally nonprimitive and 
uncivilized, or beyond time in the 
sense that emotion is beyond arithme- 
tic. This stark and homogeneous 
glimpse is isolated, heightened and 
developed by a series of frivolously 
complicated scenes (Whose Handker- 
chief Is It? The Language of Flow- 
ers, Oh, the Pretty Sins, Bewitched 
and A Feast at Versailles) whereby 
we are swiftly and surely conducted 
to that unique phenomenon of noise 
and naughtiness, the Intermission. 

And still we find ourselves remem- 
bering the jungle. 

Nor does the jungle release us from 
its enchantment until the middle of 
Act 2; when a vast egg very gradually 
descends from the topmost ceiling cf 
the theatre to the level of the orches- 
tra, opens, and emits a wand of golden 
flesh—a wand which struts and 
dances, a lithe and actual wand which 
blossoms unbelievably in authentic 
forms of love and death. Where- 
upon, from all parts of the audience, 
surges a gigantic wave of protest. 
Cries of “disgusting” mingle with 


gasps of “how shocking!” and wails 
of “how perfectly disgusting!” Hor- 
rified ladies cover their faces or hasten 
from the polluted environs. Outraged 
gentlemen shout, stamp or wave their 
arms angrily. And_ still Josephine 
Baker dances—a dance neither of 
doom nor of desire, but altogether 
and inevitably of herself. 

Such, or nearly such, being the in- 
excusably alive protagonist of the 
revue at the Folies-Bergére, we have 
at last found an answer to our ques- 
tion: ‘What is the revue?” 

The revue is not (as Earl Carrol 
and most European producers think) 
a mammoth exhibition of boudoir- 
paintings-come-to-life and is not (as 
F. Ziegfeld, Jr., pretends to believe) 
a “glorification” of some type of 
female “beauty”. By the laws of its 
own structure, which are the irrevoca- 
ble laws of juxtaposition and con- 
trast, the revue is a use of everything 
trivial or plural to intensify what is 
singular and fundamental. In _ the 
case of the Folies-Bergére, the revue 
is a use of ideas, smells, colours, Irv- 
ing Berlin, nudes, tactility, collapsible 
stairs, three dimensions and fireworks 
to intensify Mlle. Josephine Baker. 

And the sentiment which we beg to 
add is: Long live Ja Folie! 


ee 
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Eck as kyon would never consent to go back to 
on cats after owning a fine one, so you will 
never be satisfied with cars built on ordinary 
‘principles after once experiencing the perform- 
ance of the Franklin. 


After riding in a Franklin, all others seem hard, 
‘bumpy, unyielding. After driving one, all others 
are a strain on your strength and your nerves. 
After a day’s run in one, all others seem inexpli- 
cably cumbersome and tiring. 


After knowing Franklin air-cooling, radiator 
worries and work become an intolerable nuisance. 
After enjoying Franklin’s 18 and 20 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, it is unpleasant to pay for the 
upkeep of other fine cars. 


The final elements in the serene: satisfaction 
which comes with Franklin ownership are its 
enduring style and its unvarying high quality. 
Let a Franklin dealer tell you all the Franklin 
facts, and show you the results on the road. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


All Franklin prices include full equipment. Only war 
excise tax and transportation are extra. Your old carcan — 
" be applied in trade, and budget payment plan atranged. 


Hair must be healthy—free from dandruff—to look well-groomed 


Is your hair thick and 


strong-growing ¢ 


... Uf not —u ts SICK! 
ANDRUFF is an actual 


scalp infection. Thinning 
and receding hair are caused by 
the slowing down of circulation 
in the scalp. 
If unchecked, either of these 
ills will finally lead to baldness. 
Yet these ills can be entirely 
prevented and can, in most cases, 
be overcome even when long es- 
tablished. 


And the method is very simple ! 
EVERY MORNING moisten hair and scalp 


gensroisty with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. 


Just shake the bottle with its convenient 
shaker top, over your head. Then with the 
fingers pressed down firmly, move the scalp 
vigorously in every direction, working the 
tonic thoroughly into every inch of the scalp. 
Comb and brush your hair while still moist. 


It will lie smoothly just the way you want it. 
This simple daily care destroys 
dandruff infection and keeps the 
scalp circulation vigorously ac- 
tive, nourishing the hair at its 


very roots. Your hair will stop 
falling out and start to grow 
again with greater vitality than 
ever before. 


The difference in appearance 
after even a few days of this 
treatment will astonish you. 

Kept up regularly, this simple 
treatment will restore your hair 
to health and make it thick, 
strong and vigorous. 


Make this care of your scalp 
as regular a part of your morning 
toilet as brushing your teeth. 


You will find Ed. Pinaud’s 
Eau de Quinine in all drug stores 
and department stores. Look for 
the large vertical signature of 
Ed. Pinaud in red on each bottle. 
Pinaud, Incorporated, 90 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City—sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris, 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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Seeing Life in Unexpected Places 


(Continued from page 82) 


as we take for granted our hands and 
feet, the sun, falling downstairs in- 
stead of up, colours and sounds. To 
break a physical habit may be almost 
as painful as an amputation; to ques- 
tion the usefulness of an old-estab- 
lished habit of thought is felt to be 
an outrage, an indecency, a horrible 
sacrilege. 

Crains dans le mur aveugle un 
regard qui Véepie, It was all very well 
from a poet. One could smile in- 
dulgently at a pleasing and childish 
fancy. But when it came to Tabora- 
tory experiments. and graphs, things, 
it was felt, were getting more serious. 
It was time to make a protest. 

Personally, I make no protest. Be- 
ing only a literary man,and not one 
of those physicists, whoce professional 
interest it is to keep matter in its 
place, with only such attributes as 
render it amenable to mathematics, I 
am delighted. I love matter, I find 
it miraculous, and it pleases me when 
a serious man, like Bose, comes along 
and gives it a certificate of merit. 

In the philosophy books matter is 
generally spoken of slightingly, as 
comething lumpish and crude. To the 
subtlety of their own minds, on the 
other hand, the metaphysicians can 
never pay a sufficiently glowing trib- 
ute. But in reality—if I may be par- 
doned the philosophically gross ex- 
pression—it is to matter, not mind, 
that the attributes of subtlety, fine- 
ness, complexity belong. Our mental 
picture of the world and its com- 


ponent parts i$ a crude symbolical 
affair, having about as much relation 
to the original as a New Guinea idol 
to the human body. It is precisely 
because it is so crude and simple that 
the thought-picture is valuable to us. 
Reality—again I apologize—is in- 
finitely too complicated for our un- 
derstanding. We must simplify. But 
having simplified, we ought not to 
say that those Papuan images of the 
world, which are our philosophical 
and religious systems, our scientific 
hypotheses, are subtle; they are not. 
They are crude, compared with the 
original, and it is, precisely, their 
crudeness which gives them value, 
for us. 

Year byoyear our world picture be- 
comes increasingly complicated. More 
details are noted in the original and 
are incorporated, symbolically, into the 
image. If the mind of man develops 
and grows more subtle, that is due to 
the fact that each succeeding genera~ 
tion is brought up with a progressively 
more complete and elaborate thought- 
picture’of the world and all its de- 
tails. We think, we also feel, more 
subtly and multifariously than did the 
ancients. To our posterity, a thousand 
years from now, our subtleties will 
seem, no doubt, most barbarously 
crude. Perfection will be attained 
when mind has completely understood 
matter and is therefore as delicate, 
as complex, as variously rich as it. 
That is to say, perfection will never 
be attained, < . . 


Anna Q. Nilsson 


(Continued from page 71) 


distinctly different type. She is the 
heroine of the jazz morons. 

Claire Windsor, a beautiful blonde, 
is used on the screen more for deco- 
rative purposes than for anything else. 

Mary Miles Minter is another fair- 
haired actress of memory. Producers 
gave her a million dollar contract for 
five years with the hope of making 
her another Mary Pickford. She failed 
dismally as a “box-office attraction”. 
It was, perhaps, the one contract the 
producers could not break. Mary drew 
her thousands each week and became 
wealthy and fat. For months at a 
time she did not work. She has long 
since passed to the limbo of forgotten 
things, and is only remembered by the 
Judean gentlemen who signed the 
checks. 

Mary Pickford remains one of the 
very few petite blondes to make a 
world wide success on the screen. 

But Anna Q. Nilsson has long been 
a screen favourite. In an international 
voting contest held by cinema critics, 
exhibitors, and the public, she was 
chosen as one of the five most popular 
players in the world. It is interesting 
to note that Lewis ~Stone, who has 
been so many times co-featured with 
Miss Nilsson, was also among the five. 

Victor Seastrom, Anna Q. Nilsson’s 
fellow countryman, is her favourite 
director. He directed Andreyev’s He 


Who Gets Slapped and Selma Lager- 
16f’s Stroke of Midnight, and other 
notable pictures. He is a man of 
genuine talent and compassion. 

The volatile ‘Chaplin once called 
Seastrom “the greatest director in the 
world”. It is likely that some of his 
earlier pictures will remain landmarks 
long after most American films are 
forgotten. He, and Lubitsch, and 
Emil Jannings and Pola Negri have 
made the foremost European contri- 
butions to the screen. But, like 
Lubitsch and Negri, his work has 
suffered the taint which usually fol- 
lows /in the wake of too many 
American dollars. 

Miss Nilsson returned to her native 
country, several years ago, for a visit. 
Reporters travelled from Stockholm to 
interview her in the village of her 
birth, The wandering daughter pre- 
sented her parents with the largest 
house in the village. She has not in- 
formed them how much money she 
earns in the new country. She knows 
that people used to frugal ways of 
living would not comprehend how a 
child of theirs could earn far more 
than the President of the United States. 
They still wish her to return and 
settle among them. 

A strange destiny indeed for a tired 
little labourer in a beet field... or 
even for the daughter of a queen. 
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ANNOUNCING §) 


... a newly refined 
Advanced Six Series 


and Light Six Series 


Ono 


> 


Now on display at your NASH dealers 


The last word in’ 
Pajama Comfor 


DALE 


PATENT PENDING 


The Great and New 
Faultless P. 


SINCE 188) 


HE season’s sensation in Nightwear is 
found in the Faultless offering —the 
new Nobelt. 


Instead of the usual belt or drawstring, a per- 
fected waistband of exclusive construction adds 
to Faultless Nightwear the final touch of comfort 
and convenience. 


It is light in weight, made so as to be worn either 
close or loose fitting, adjusts itself to the body 
perfectly and holds the trousers in position with- 
Out pressure so that it is scarcely felt. 


The Nobelt waistband expands and contracts— 
has no thread elastic—no garter webbing or 
rubber strands to break or wear out. It is not 
affected by washing, ironing, heat or age. It lasts 
as long as the fabric of the garment lasts. 


Ask to see the Nobelt. In a wide variety of 
smartest materials and the latest styles in season- 
able weights. 


FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR CORPORATION 
(E. Rosenfeld & Co.) 
Faultless Square Makers BALTIMORE, MD. 
Faultless Pajamas are made with or without Belts 
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“OH, LOOK ... LOVELY!” 


HAT makes people stop to admire a house? De- 
tails . . . nine times out of ten. Such a deli- 
cately designed French door as the one above. Or a 
handsome stone chimney, dominating a mellow stticco 
wall. Or the subtle relationship of roof-line to hill- 
slope. These things give four wallsand a roof distinction. 


House & Garden’s Second Book of Houses is full of such 
distinguished details, ready to dower your own house with 
charm. It’s full, too, of practical plans for all types of 
houses—including the famous Four Ideal Smaller Homes. 
It’s full of suggestions for proper furnishing and deco- 
ration; full of homely advice about building materials; 
full of scientific kitchen-planning; full of everything 
useful and beautiful for the home maker. 


If you are planning to build, begin with this book. It’s 
the cream of several years of House & Garden’s ob- 
servation of all the most interesting work of all the lead- 
ing architects, decorators, and home managers in America. 
A permanent addition to your library of house knowledge. 


House & Garden’s 
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SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 


$4, net 


House & Garden 
Greenwich, Conn. 


[a hone enclosed please send me.... 


Second Book of Houses. 


...copies of House & Garden’s 
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The GARTER 
with the 
SMOOTHSOK* 
Pendent- Grip 


Thin legs or fat; short 
legs or long; Smooth- 
sok takes a deep, firm 
grip on your hose. Its 
wide, supple _ elastic 
holds your sox smooth 
all around. Club Gar- 
ters are comfortable 
.- . » men who know, 
demand them. 

Regular style, in ec 
brilliant colors > OF 


\\ 


Z 


De Luxe, iridescent 
Rayon with 4 

pigskin grip pr. 
*The Smoothsok Pend- 
ent Grip makes it the 


most comfortable garter 
sold—try it. 


If your store hasn’t them, write us 


KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 
26 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers, for forty years, of Quality 
Suspenders’ Belts*Garters*Pajamas 
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Fight dollars 


is par value for 
the new Knox" 


“Fifth Avenue 
hat. And par is 
little to pay for 
so fine a hat! 


* In choosing a fine hat find 
the label of Knox and you 
can be sure of its service, 
sure of its style and sure 
that it is sensibly priced. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 
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They took the North Woods 


home with them 


—imprisoned in this mellow 
pipe tobacco 
HERE’S one time a smoke should taste best — 
after the camp-fire’s fallen asleep in its soft red bed 
of embers, after a day in the deep North Woods of 
Canada, up near Hudson’s Bay. 

Sportsmen found in their travels up there a tobacco 
as mellow and fragrant and aromatic as the air of the 
forest itself. A tobacco that made instant friends of pipe 
and tongue, and banished all previous conceptions of 
what fine pipe tobaccos should be. 

And then—the unexpected. Going back to civiliza- 
tion, they left behind the joy of a muskie’s tug on the 
line and the clean smell of the pine—but not the 
joy of the pipe smoke. Those mellow moments came 
along. Hudson’s Bay tobacco tasted even as good in 
the wood-panelled living room as in the woods-pan- 
elled camp-site. They took the North Woods home 
with them. 

It used to be necessary to send thousands of miles 
for Hudson’s Bay. Now it’s as near to you as your 
best tobacconist. Ask him for the scarlet pack- 
age—as red as the coat of a Royal Mounted man. 
Dasons Baw Companv. Incorporated May 2, 1670. 
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HUDSON'S BAY 


TOBACCO 
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T & SONS 


Ml] HARGRA 


Cut Plug —sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 


Fort Garry —cool and full flavored 


ABSORBINE ! 


4 


ADsorbing, 


i 

oS preparation 

a : 

© herbal extracts, ess 

» and solvents, ° 
destroy tiss 


eruptions 


Always treat cuts and ab- 
rasions at once. Preventany 
chance of infection. Treat 
skin eruptions promptly 
and regularly, to hasten 
their healing and to guard 
against trouble from infec- 
tion, 


Absorbine, Jr. assists na- 
ture by first cleansing the 
wound and killing the 
germs, and then soothing 
and healing the affected 
tissue. Absorbine, Jr. re- 
lieves pain quickly. Never 
be without Absorbine, Jr. 
in the medicine 
cabinet. 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT. 


New Machine 
SCRAPES and 
REFINISHES 


Floors 


With it you, yourself, can put 
your floorsin perfect condition 
and keep them so—costs but a 
fraction of one refinishing job. 


nish you may have beautiful floors. The 
Ponsell Floor Machine removes the pres- 
ent surface. It scrapes off the ground-in 


ONE machine—yet it 
scrapes, sand papers, Waxes, 


UNDERNEATH the old, unsightly var- po/ishes and scrubs. 


Good for ALL Floors 
Not only wood floors, but 


dirt, the dingy varnish or shellac. It brings linoleum floors are put in 
back the hidden loveliness of the wood perfect shape by the Ponsell 


itself. Your floor looks ‘‘new-laid.” 


machine. It will scrub them 
without the least splashing 


The machine sandpapers the floor, to spotless cleanliness, then 
takes every bit of roughness from it, leaves polish them until your face 


it with a silky smoothness. Skilled car- 
penters, working many hours, could not anything you 


improve upon its surface. 


Next, the machine rubs wax into the 
floor. Here again it puts hand-work to 
shame. It rubs rapidly, with great power 
behind each turn of the brush. Under 
this friction the wax warms, spreads 
evenly. You use but half the quantity 
hand-work requires. 


Then, with the same speed and vigor 
the machine polishes. Quickly it brings 
the floor to a fine, lustrous, non-slippery 
finish, You never dreamed your floors 
could glisten so, never imagined that old 
wood could look so new, could gleam so 
brightly. 


Refinish Floors YOURSELF 


Tt costs money to have someone re- 
finish floors for you by ordinary methods, 
Several hundred dollars, anyway. Yet, 
for a fraction of this cost you can do the 
work yourself and, when it is done, own 
a machine that will keep your floors 
permanently polished—that will go on 
saving labor as long as you live. 


For the refinishing only needs to be 
done ONCE! A few minutes waxing and 
polishing once in a while, an operation 
absurdly easy, keeps your floors a/ways 
looking as though they had been re- 
finished the day before. 


No special skill is necessary—no un- 
usual strength. A child can operate the 
machine. And think what it means to 
avoid having workmen in the house—to 
avoid the mess—the danger of damage 
to your furnishings. Think what it means 
to be able to proceed leisurely, room by 
room, instead of having the whole house 
upset while you wait uncertainly for 
workmen to finish up. 


is mirrored. It gives lin- 
oleum a luster surpassing 
have ever 
known before—a surface so 
immaculately smooth that 
dust and dirt have a hard time sticking 
to it. Tile, marble, mosaic, or ruabber— 
cork, terrazo or cement—no matter what 
the floor, this little machine wins en- 
thusiastic praise for its results. 

In thousands of homes, in all parts of 
the country, this machine has been 
quickly welcomed. “Greatest labor-sav- 
ing device we have,” says one woman. 
“Old neglected, floors now in good con- 
dition,” writes another. And still another 
declares “I have lost my dread of wax- 
ing days.” 

Branches in 24 Cities 
We have established branches in 


many cities for the convenience of our 
customers. We are ready and anxious to 


‘givé you a FREE demonstration in your 


own home, or, if you are too far from our 
nearest branch, a ten-day FREE trial. 
But first, write to us for a description of 
what the machine does and how it does 
it. It is a most interesting story—a story 
that every home-owner should read. 
Writing for this booklet is the first step 
toward a vast improvement in your 
floors, toward greater charm for your 
entire home. 

There is now no need to be satisfied 
with dingy, unsightly floors—within a 
day you can transform them. There is 
now no need for the back-breaking labor 
of bending and stooping, the wear and 
tear on your hands of water, soap, clean- 
ing fluids, scrubbing brushes and wet 
rags—no need for wearing yourself out 
in rubbing, polishing, mopping and dry- 
ing floors. 

Mail us the coupon now while it is so 
handy and let us show you the way to 
avoid this labor and gain floors that your 
friends will envy and admire. 


PONSELL FLOOR MACHINE CO 


Dept. 149, 220-230 West 19th St., New York City 
Please mail me complete information and prices regarding your Electric Floor Machine. 
This does not obligate me in any way whatever. 


Name 
Address 


City 
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The Triumphs of Bobby Jones 


(Continued from page 63) 


would have sailed for home after St. 
Andrews. As it was he stopped on to 
show us that he was not “sore” after his 
defeat. Nobody would ever have sus- 
pected him of such a thing, but, if it 
made him stay longer, I am glad he 
thought so. He had a rest and then 
came to Sunningdale for the qualify- 
ing round of the Championship. We 
heard that he had done two consecutive 
rounds of 66 in practice and a good 
many people shook their heads and 
said, “Oh, we know those practice 
rounds, he won’t do that in the real 
thing.” But he did. As if to disprove 
those remarks, he had the glorious 
impertinence to do that very same 
score—“‘incredible and indecent” as I 
ventured to call it elsewhere—of 66. 
It was an astonishing performance, 
but the really astonishing part of it 
was that he did not do better still. He 
was constantly putting for threes, and 
the ball was all round the hole and 
seldom dropped. There was just one 
faulty shot. An iron shot pushed out 
at the short thirteenth into a trap, and 
from that trap he laid the ball a yard 
from the hole. Next day he actually 
put two tee shots into the heather and 
so far forgot himself as to take five on 
one hole. Some humorous gentleman, 
whose message appeared on the tape 
machine in the London Stock Ex- 
change, wrote: “Mr. Jones quite failed 
to maintain his form. His score 
was 68.” 

Now, at last, I get to St. Anne’s and 
here I think the astonishing part of his 
victory was this, that he won without 
being at his best. Few people can do 
that, but I am sure I am right, that 
Bobby Jones was finding the game 
rather hard work and was afflicted at 
times by a strong desire to kick him- 
self. He is an artist with a reverence 
for his art and sets himself, in 
consequence, a standard which would 
be for other people impossibly 
high. 

That was certainly far too severe a 
criticism, but Mr. Jones did have his 
bad moments in that first round, and 
the fact that he emerged successfully 
was evidence of an _ indomitable 
spirit, and went far toward win- 
ning him the Championship. He went 
out in 37 which was not too good with 
a strong wind helping him, particu- 
larly when we heard that Mehlhorn 
had done a 70 and MacLeod and 
Watrous were out in 32 and 33 respec- 
tively. It looked as if Bobby would 
have to be content with a 75 or a 76 
which would not quite put him out of 
court but would leave him considerable 
leeway to make up. 

Then he set his teeth and came home 
against the wind in 35. His 72 was 
vastly different from 76 and made an 
ideal beginning on the long trail of 
four rounds. On the second day he 
did it again and headed the field level 
with Mehlhorn at 134, one stroke 
ahead of Hagen who had squandered 
a golden opportunity by adding 77 to 
his first round of 68. On the third 
day, when all the cumberers of the 
ground 15 strokes behind the leader had 
been cleared away, two rounds were 
played. Bobby was paired with Wat- 
rous who was but two strokes behind 
him. They started early, whereas 
Hagen brought up the rear an hour 


and a half later. Bobby likes setting 
the pace and Hagen likes knowing 
what he has to do. So each man had 
his heart’s desire. 

I do not suppose, however, that Mr. 
Jones (I really must not fall into this 
familiar Bobby habit) likes being 
drawn with so near a rival as Watrous 
nor that Watrous likes being drawn 
with him, It is next to impossible in 
such circumstances that the two men 
should not make a fight of it between 
themselves, and, in fact, these two 
were not playing medal golf at all; 
they were engaged in a deadly and 
prolonged duel by match-play. It was 
tremendous fun for the onlookers but 
it nearly broke both combatants, and 
all through the afternoon round, one 
had the feeling that they would just 
make one slip too many and let Hagen 
catch them in the end. Qn the first 
two days Mr. Jones, though he had 
done two 72s, was hardly playing golf 
of that calibre, but had saved himself 
some valuable strokes on the green. On 
the third day his scores were 73 and 74+ 
but his play up to the green was dis- 
tinctly better; on the other hand the 
putts did not drop in so often and in 
the last round he had a spell of down- 
right bad putting which nearly cost 
him the Championship. 

Watrous’ morning round of 69 was 
magnificent, and though Mr, Jones 
began two strokes ahead and ended 
two behind, he had no great cause for 
regrets. Everybody thought that he 
could still catch Watrous and he had 
several great chances. When, however, 
at the eleventh hole, he took three putts 
on the green for the third time, heads 
began to shake. He did not look like 
a winner; he looked still less like one 
when Watrous became two strokes up 
with five to play, and he himself did not 
then think much of his chances. But 
with victory almost within his grasp, 
Watrous suddenly wavered and weak- 
ened. Twice running, he took three 
putts, not as a nervous man usually 
does by being short, but by overrunning 
his long putts. With two holes to go 
Watrous drove like an arrow down the 
course and Mr. Jones hooked into a 
sandy wilderness. It fell to Watrous to 
play the odd. I was watching with 
an American friend and he, think- 
ing of all the reward Watrous would 
reap if he won, whispered to me, 
“This shot for twenty-five thousand 
dollars.” 

Well, Watrous put the ball on the 
edge of the green but he did not win, 
for Bobby, fortunate in a clean-lying 
ball in sand, played a wonderful and 
glorious shot over all sorts of terrors 
onto the very middle of the green. It 
is an interesting little piece of secret 
history that when he played that shot 
he did not know where his enemy’s 
ball was, because he had refused to 
look. With a moral courage of whicix 
few golfers would be capable, he had 
turned his back on Watrous. As he 
honestly, said, he “hoped he was in a 
trap” but he did not know. In all the 
circumstances it was one of the great 
shots of golf and it killed Watrous 
stone dead. He took two fives, his 
adversary had two fours and the great 
duel was over at last. Hagen looked 
like catching the leader for a while but 
faded out. 
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Called to New York 


“Reserve a lower on the 5:05, send a boy out 
to the house for my bag, my Glen Spray Top 
Coat and my Hickey-Freeman Travlwear suit! 
It’s lucky I got the Fall Hickey-Freeman outfit 
early.” 


Hickeu-<reeman Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y, 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


Hickey-Freeman Customized Suits and Top Coats for Fall are now on display in prominent stores throughout the United States. 


ES 


LUXURIOUS \ Toe At = ITALIAN 
LIGHT WEIGHT . a re FELTS 


You, too, will like the friendly soft- 


can ness, staunch endurance and good 
Makers of beter looks of gloves made from HYDE 


= y | 
gloves use this mark \ j 
for y arantee , 
Guat, Leather. 
It is distinctive, shapes to the hands, wears, and has en 
“feel” you'll like. Lighter shades, such as Hyde a 


Reet are popular for fall accessories. Test TAHOE We SUTTER Nash EAGIa CaO ; SOLD BY 
swatches on request. Cols Vee Lv AgNirD: , ff/¥ EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS %, Ws, PRINCIPAL CITIES 
WOOD & HYDE COMPANY, GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y. 


From Ancient Mayan ‘Temples 


Come Deszgns 


for Fall Neckwear— 


Olnpee of known civilizations in 
the Americas, the Mayan is just te- 
vealing its wealth of beauty in culture 
and the arts. 


(@ Excavations in long lost Mayan cities 
disclose a realistic sense of design that is 
being adopted by modern stylists to 
strongly influence the mode. There is a 
free realism about Mayan decorations that 
make them outstanding in grace and 
beauty. 


@ Berkley Knit designers, sensing the 
trend, have evolved neckwear patterns 
based upon Mayan designs that offer new 
and refreshing ideas in neckwear for Fall. 
Mayan Berkley Knits are produced in tone 
combinations of prevailing colors, blended 
with primary tints of Cedarwood, Mal- 
maison, Sage Green, Malabar and new 
shades of blue—thus conforming to the 
inclination of the well-dressed man to 
harmonize neckwear with his clothes. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


1326 VINE STREET :: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BERKLEY KNIT 


The Tie of a Thousand Knots 


VANITY FAIR 


Four-Card Suit Bids 


(Continued from page 85) 


queen-jack, that is a good bid in itself, 
regardless of the rest of the hand. 
Counted on the double-valuation sys- 
tem these two sure tricks will average 
four in the play of the hand. 

It is a simple matter to count the 
bidding value of any hand on this 
system, but we have to make a double 
adjustment for suits of only four 
cards. First, to be sure that the entire 
hand would be worth four tricks if 
there were five cards in the suit, and 
then to compensate for the missing 
cards in the trump suit. 

W. H. Whitfeld, for many years 
card editor of the London Field and 
noted for his many contributions to 
the mathematical probabilities in 
auction bridge, found by experiment 
and calculation that any extra trump 
should be regarded as replacing what 
would otherwise have been a losing 
card in the hand. Conversely a win- 
ning card should be regarded as re- 
placing a missing trump. 

Suppose one holds five hearts to the 
ace-king and two losing clubs. If we 
take away one of those clubs and re- 
place it with a trump it is obvious 
that we have only one losing club, and 
if there are still trumps enough to 
justify the bid after calling one of 
them a club, that extra trump is worth 
a clear trick. Count these hands: 


VAN) LOnOm Aa nY) A i ONG 
oe 8 mh ELVA 
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In L, the ace-jack-ten is worth 3, 
the club king 1, total 4, and therefore 
a sound heart bid. In M, the hearts 
are still worth 3, and the king-queen 
of clubs 2, total 5. The extra trick in 
clubs makes up for the shortness in 
the trump suit. One must either bid 
the suit or pass. A timid player might 
bid a club on M, in order to hear 
from other bids. They call’ this 
“an approaching bid”. 

If Whitfeld’s analysis is correct 
and the double-valuation system is de- 
pendable, we get the following sim- 
ple rule for the difference between 
bidding on four-card major suits and 
waiting for five: 

For a bid on five trumps we re- 
quire a minimum of four tricks in 
the hand, at least two of which 
should be in the suit named. 

For a bid on four trumps, we re- 
quire a minimum of five tricks in 
the hand, at least three of which 
should be in the suit named. 

In the examples repeatedly given 
by some writers on the game we find 
that only half of them comply with 
this simple rule, the others being all 
above or below the standard. Here 
are two examples: 


In N, if we take away the ace of 
clubs and put a small heart in its 
place, there is no sound heart bid on 
the five cards, as the hand is worth 
only two tricks. The same is true of 


O, because if we replace the ace of 
clubs with another heart the whole 
hand is worth two tricks only, instead 
of four, 


SOME CLOSE DECISIONS 


There are undoubtedly many hands 
in which the player’s judgment is as 
good as any rule when it comes to 
deciding whether to bid a four-card 
major suit, or a minor suit, or to 
pass, but a few examples may help 
the reader to see the general principles 
underlying all these bids. 


O TOs an Sa y 3 2 
&74 &4A.K 32 
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In P, the added queen of trumps is 
about as good as two small ones, with 
the added possibility of partner’s hav- 
ing a fourth honour to score. In Q, 
the spades are too weak. Bid the club. 


vAK32 go A J 16 %2 
& 32 432 
Rae =u iees 
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In R, the usual rule about bidding 
the higher ranking of two equally 
good bids holds. Start with the spade. 
But in S, the hearts must be named, 
as the spades have not the requisite 
intrinsic strength for a free bid. 


O AIK & WK | nS GB 
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In T, we have not the full strength 
for an original heart bid, but as it 
is the dealer’s intention to bid the 
spades if he has an opportunity, he 
must show the suit in which he has 
the sure tricks while he has the 
chance to do so cheaply. In U, we 
have three possible bids, all of which 
were made at various tables in a 
duplicate game. Those who started 
with a spade got the best results, go- 
ing game, as the partner supported it 
over clubs as an original bid, but did 
not support it as a secondary bid. 

The following are not sound four- 
card major suit bids, although that 
bid was made upon them at several 
tables in the same duplicate game: 


VAQ64 eee 
45 4 # K 108 2 
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In’V, the hand is worth four tricks 
only, and if we replace the spade ace 
with a trump, the hearts are worth 
only two. In W, if we call the club 
king equal to a trump, the spades are 
worth three only. 


THE PARTNER 


The partner cannot tell when a bid 
is on four cards only, and must assist 
and deny as if it were the usual five. 
It is the dealer who will not know 
what to do when it comes to going 
on, the danger being that his partner 

(Continued on page 126) 
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On the road to Everywhere 


LASS—snap—pick-up-and-go, Snug— 
low—easy riding—hammock-swung 
between the axles. 


An amazing flow of velvet-smooth power at 
any speed—the steady pull that only an 
Eight can give. Silent, swift and economical. 


That’s the Jordan Observation Sedan— 
with the famous Line Eight motor—and 


the new all-steel, all-vision, safety style body. 
Two in front—more behind if you want 
them—five ride with comfort. 

The blue sky overhead—the green turf 
flying past—and a thousand miles of open 
road to Everywhere. 

It’s yours if you want it. Any Jordan dealer 


will tell you how. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Jace, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Somewhere far beyond the canyons 
of the town—somewhere on the top 
of the world where dull care has 
never climbed—there lies the Port 
of Missing Men. Go there in Sep- 
tember cewhen the logs are blaxing 
in the grate. Go there in a Jordan, 
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Through chance we sometimes get great pleasures 
in life, and one of these unforeseen pleasures I had 
the first time I tasted a Melachrino cigarette. Since 
then I cannot smoke any other cigarette. 

, PRINCE CLEMENTE ROSPIGLIOSI 
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What 


the foremost financial 
editors say about 


Guaranteed-Insurable 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 
World’s Work, May, 1926— 


«It seems safe to conclude that the 
field of guaranteed mortgage securities 
offers a higher return than any other 
field possessing an equal degree of © 
safety.”’ 


Harper’s, June, 1926— 
«<The income from guaranteed bonds 
will generally average a higher return 
than can be obtained from other bonds 
comparable to them in security.”’ 


Forum, April, 1926— 

««Before the investor in guaranteed 
mortgage bonds can suffer loss, a 
number of calamities must occur. If 
the original maker of the mortgage 
fails to pay, the loss must be made 
good by the Mortgage Company. If 
the Mortgage Company’s resources 
are in any way impaired, then the loss 
must be made good by the Surety 
Company. Then only can the in- 
vestor suffer loss. However, it is 
fairly evident that if such a series of 
disasters should develop it could only 
be as a result of nation-wide col- 
lapse.”” 


6%2% ADAIR 
Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
possess (1) the soundness of the old- 
fashioned real estate mortgage; the 
unconditional guarantee of the Hovse 
of Issue; (3) the approval of one of the 
largest surety companies in America; | 
and (4) an income advantage of 


| 
| 


62% over 4% bonds 
44% over 442% bonds 
30% over 5% bonds 
18% over 542% bonds 

8% over6% bonds 


ADAIR REALTY | 
G& [TRUST CO. fRuncedss 


Caprtar, SurnpLus AND ProFits $2,500,000 
Healey Building Packard Building 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO.,, Inc. 
270 Madison Avenue Boatmen's Bank Bldo,. 


New YorK Sr. Louis 
Ownership Identical 

} Adair Realty & Trust Co., | 
Healey Building, Dept. VF. 6 | 
Atlanta, Ga., | 
Gentlemen:—P lease send me your booklet, | 
“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be | 
Guaranteed,” 1 


MADE IN 
ENGLAND 


A Sweet Old Pipe from the 


First Day On 
—from England comes the pipe 


that needs no “breaking in.” 


A new pipe is like new wine—raw and biting. No man likes that. 
But new Ben Wades—-sir, that’s different. A new Ben Wade is 
sweet and old from the first day on. After you’ve admired the clean, 
patrician lines and the rich-grained gleaming finish, and the wide, flat- 
bitted stems—then notice the light colored finish s#séde the bowl. 

No flaw-hiding stain or varnish to be smoked out. Open pores to 
absorb impurities and permit the pipe to ‘‘color.”’ Just fine briar pol- 
ished and pumiced to perfection. 

The Ben Wade family of Leeds know their art. Since 1860 Ben 
Wade men have been pipe makers to the English gentry. A pipe by 
them is as mellow as the tone of a Cremona violin. Lustrous as your 
polished riding boots. Sweet as a breath from a Yorkshire moor in May. 

Ask your best tobacconist—then ask yourself if you’ve ever seen 
finer pipes, 


See ORiNurs anton Conn D By n 


Pe see Gur e ky 


all | HARGRAFT SONS ff 
NI] Wrigley Building, Chicago 
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|G, It feels as smooth as it looks when 


| you give it this soothing, healing finish 


No skin so smooth a 
sharp razor won’t leave 


INVISIBLE 
NICKS 


. . . heal them quickly! 


Only this way will your shave feel 
as velvet-smooth as it looks. 
There is nothing better than 
Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac to quickly heal 
those unseen cuts. At the very 
first touch, your face tingles— 
stimulated circulation rushes first- 
aid to the countless invisible nicks. 


Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac leaves your 
skin cool andrefreshed—like a cold 
plunge on a sultry day. Used reg- 
ularly it actually toughens the skin 
without coarsening it. You'll like 
its clean, lilac odor! 


At all drug and department 
stores. Look for signature of Ed. 
Pinaud on each bottle. Pinaud, In- 
corporated, 90 Fifth Ave., New 
York—sole distributors for Par- 
fumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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The Truth is— 


Men are not so much interested in why they get a 
good shave as they are in getting one. 


The truth is that no man enjoys shaving; it’s 
work. But more and more men are making the 
job easier by using Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) 
Shaving Cream—the new way to a cleaner, 
quicker, more comfortable shave. 

You will quickly recognize the plus quality of 
Fougere Royale once you get it on your brush. 
Dozens of these better shaves are waiting for you 


in the 50c tube at your druggist. Or we will intro- 
duce you to ten of them in the trial tube for a dime. 


Cugere byale 
Shaving Cream 


Shaving Cream 50¢ 
Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum $1.00 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25 

Pacial Soap, 50¢ 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 
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Four-Card Suit Bids 


(Continued from page 124) 


has two only. Seven times out of 
ten he will have three, or more, and 
one-third of the time he will have 
four, or more. 

When dummy has four, ‘it is a 
stronger hand than if the trumps were 
divided five and three, as either hand 
can ruff without weakening the other. 
But when dummy has two only, the 
dealer four, care must be taken to get 
the first force on the adverse four- 
trump hand. The hand shown in 
example J was played in a duplicate 
game, and one dealer, who was an 
expert player, bid a heart. At other 
tables, bidding no-trumps, the dealer 
was taken out with two spades and on 
the play made five, but the honour score 
left the result in favour of the heart bid, 
as both went game. Here is the play: 


DUMMY 


9 KQ 

*9 

Om oy AON} 
#1098764 

MRS. FOURBEST MR. FINESSKY 


THE BXPERT 


The club seven was led, and Mr. 
Finessky made an entirely unnecessary 
finesse (by the eleven rule) winning 
with the ten and returning the ace, 
which dummy trumped, marking Mrs. 
Fourbest with three clubs left. 

The obvious play is to lead the 
king of trumps, get in with a dia- 
mond, draw the trumps, and trust to 
the diamonds being split. The expert 
did not play the hand that way. He 
kept dummy’s trump to stop the clubs 
while he tried out the diamonds. 
When the ten fell, it could hardly be 
a false card, so he credited Mr. 
Finessky with four diamonds to the 


eight, if not five to the jack, and 
switched to the ace and another spade. 
The second spade was won by the king. 

This rharks Mrs. Fourbest with the 
four-trump hand, three clubs and one 
diamond, the jack. The end-game, 
therefore, resolves itself into a neat 
little eight-card problem, the declarer 
and dummy to win seven of the re- 
maining tricks against any defence. 


ANSWER TO THE AUGUST PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXVI: 


9985 
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none Yj Y none 

#& none 

A B © A87 
Z @# A543: 


Y none 
#& none 


oKQJ 
@ K 1062 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads a diamond, which Y trumps. 
Y then leads the spade queen, and B 
ducks it. Z overtakes the queen with 
the king and leads another diamond 
and again Y trumps. Y now leads the 
spade nine, and again B ducks, allow- 
ing Z to overtake the nine with the 
ten, leading the third diamond, which 
Y trumps. This allows Y to lead the 
eight of spades, and it is impossible 
for B to make anything but the ace. 

The idea of this problem is to ex- 
haust B’s diamonds, so as to compel a 
spade lead eventually, in case B holds 
off the spades until the third round. 
As will readily be seen, if B wins the 
first or the second spade lead, he im- 
mediately establishes the rest of the 
suit for Z, so that the spade ace (or 
the club jack) is the only possible 
trick for A and B. 


How To Hire an Actor 
(Continued from page 74) 


“This is the first time in fifty years,” 
he gasped, “that anyone has failed to 
keep an appointment with Mr. A. 
He is very upset and has his doctor 
with him. Sign this contract quickly 
and it may be all right.” 

“Pm awfully sorry,” I objected, 
“but I have promised to rehearse for 
Mr. Z tomorrow.” 

The manager took one horrified 
look at me and rushed into the next 
room. I trembled as I heard an in- 
describable din going on in there. 
Finally the door opened and Mr. A 
appeared surrounded by a crowd of 
managers, stage managers, authors, and 
secretaries. He was almost papal in 
his angry dignity. 

“Now, my boy,” he said, “I can’t 
stand much more of this. Just sign 
this contract and tell me you are 
sorry.” 

A paper was pushed ateme. 

“Mr. A,” I murmured faintly, “I 
have promised to rehearse for Mr. Z 
tomorrow at ten.” 


Poor Mr. A let out a frightful yell, 
which brought all his satellites to his 
side. Then he said, trembling -— 

“Tf you don’t sign this contract, I 
will never set foot inside a theatre 
again.” 

All the satellites gasped, and turned 
horribly white as they clustered round 
the chief. I took advantage of their 
preoccupation to escape. Leaving 
my hat behind I ran down the stairs 
out of the building, up the street, 
and never stopped running till I got 
home. And all night long I lay 
awake thinking of what awful 
things I might have done to poor 
Mr. A. 

The next morning I went to re- 
hearse for Mr. Z. But at the theatre 
nobody knew anything about any 
rehearsal. I went to Mr. Z’s office. 
I spoke to his manager. 

“That’s a pity,” said the manager, 
“I forgot to call you up. That 
play has been postponed till next 
season.” 
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OUR NEW PRODUCTION BUILDING 


Constant Increase each year in our Clientele has made 
it difficult for us to take on as much Shirt Business 
as was available. Now with our New Production Building; 
convenient to our Fifth Avenue Shop and having every 
Facility, we are in a position to give Superior Service 
in Shirts-to-Measure and other Distinctive Requisites. 


&&. Sulha & Company 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


ey 
FLANUL 
FELT 


Hats in Models for 
Town and Country 


Cream Biscuit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRIN PAT, CL Ts Bs 


SUNFAST HATS, INC 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 


FLANUL FELTs introducea by 
DL DAVIS 


Sole Manufacturers 
of Sunfast Colors 


mee 
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OR every occasion—afternoon or 


evening, for sport or dress—there 


is a Whitehouse & Hardy Shoe to fit 


your individual requirements. 


The Fielding sets the brogue style in 
an exceptionally fine walking shoe 
of tan or black Scotch Grain. 


Our customers may order by mail, as we 
have sizes on record. When ordering, state 
top line of numbers in your Whitehouse 
& Hardy Shoes. 


Exclusive Lasts and Patterns OWsH.1922 
Designed and Sold Only by wcll 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


BROADWAY at 40™ STREET 144 WEST A2*° STREET 


METROPOLITAN OperA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


84 BROADWAY-AT WALL STREET 


_ Appraising Eyes 
detect details—whether defects 
or marks of distinction. Your 
waistcoat is not entirely your 
property —it belongs to critical 
beholders. Catoir Vestings 
have no fear of the most a 
praising eyes. Their silks and 
fabrics a ] to the instine- 
tively diectiainsie At shops CATOIR ; 
that know genuine style. _ VESTINGS - FACINGS 


a your horizon is not 
“ bounded by the edge 
of town ...if you have 
a keen interest in every- 
thing new and a keen 
distaste for anything 
stupid ...if you main- 
tain contact with world 


affairs and a reserve of 


amusing small talk... 


read 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ear 


... if your taste in 
music, art, literature, 
opera, the theatre is 
epee and correct... 
if you are seriously in- 
terested in this fascinat- 
ing fluctuating age of 
ours,..then you will 
enjoy Vanity Fair. 


VANITY FATR 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 
’ informative 
gress of life in 


Enterta 
article 
the world 


All the new ‘is of art and 
some of the Illustrated 
news and ¢ cisms of pictures, 


books, sculpture 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


. Oo l ; 
Practically every photograph in Ing \ 


Vanity a air is an exclusive one, 
is studios in 


New York, 


known 
THE OPBRA AND MUSIC Re 
reuhahe a world-renowned personality . 
Son ‘ ° . 
ductors. . a critique ot 
THE STAGE music 


First night and behind-the 
scenes views and reviews of the 
new plays; with portraits of stars, 


HUMOUR 
iginal work of our 
S writers. Wit 
nparned as wisdom, wisdom as 
wit. 


MOVIES 
As the screen constitutes the 
theatre for a vast variety of 
people, Vanity Fait pays careful 
attention to the progress of 
moving pictures and to the stars 
who shine in them. 


WORLD AFFAIRS 


leaven, every 
authoritative 


As 


issue conte 


articles on world affairs, 

SPORTS .70 over the single-copy price. 
Whatever is new in golf or tennis. = . 
Jim Barnes writes about golf for 
men, Mary K. Browne about 


tennis for women, Expert articles; 
illustrations 


VERY 


witching 
essay by 


The outstanding 
versation may be a brilliant paint- 
a celebrated artist 
daring satire by an audacious un- 


Bought singly at 35 cents 


= 


can get them for 8: 3 50— 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupor 


month Vanity 
has something to say 
whatever is 
among intelligent people. 


discussed 


subject of con- 


. a serious article on 
new school of 
a portrait of 


. . a political 
a keen-minded thinker 


Qe omad Wy ye 

$3.00 for 12 issues 
a copy, thes 
12 issues would cost you $4.20. You 4° « 


beauty 


i bit of delicious fooling by 
half a dozen incomparable wits. 


Never can one forecast the next 


MOTORS 


The newest and most popular 
motors, American and foreign. 


DANCING 
Dances, aesthetic and cosmic; 


issue exactly, because Vanity bidet eomaig Mad wk Se 


Fair is never made to a special 


pattern—but always is 
upon whatever is new. 


Reading it, you are in touch with 
the intellectual world. 
even one number, you may miss 


Ls CRA RA MOR Sane 
the season's sensation. 


Subscribe now . 


vourself of every 


promises to be 
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year. 


issue in 
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Missing 


dances outdoors and in; and 
portraits of their exponents. 


SKETGH ARTISTS 


base a Vanity Fair enjoys the services of 


such foreign ar as Fish, 

Benito, Covarrubias and Belcher, 
FASHIONS 

A monthly fashion letter from 

London for men, illustrated by 

great artists. The best monthly 


critique of fashions for women in 
the outdoor world, ¢ 
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By 
Appoiniment 
to H, M, King 
George V 


Appointment 
to H, R, H. 
the Prince 

of Wales 


HETHER it be 
for €Venin gs 
clothes, sports clothes, 
business clothes or top 


coats, you will find here 
the same exclusive fabrics 


and the same masters of 
British tailoring that have 
made our London shop 
the rendezvous of better 


dressed England. 


Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill, 
Ltd., of London, Roval Warrant 
Holders 


SEND FOR 
EXCLUSIVE 


Bernard Weatherill) 


557 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK '™* 


PORTFOLIO OF 
ENGLISH STYLES 


\ 


Croydon Cravats 
SMART — DuRABLE — FASHIONABLE 
At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INC 10 West 33rd St.. New York 
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AUTUMN WARDROBES 


require attention at this time—and we have just 
received a shipment of French Lisle Hosiery espe 
cially designed for this season 

at $4.00 per pair 


French Silk Crepe Cravats— 
Silk lined 


at $5.00 each 


| DUDLEY G.ELDRIDCE.. 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED i905 HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


iarescre so 1 
Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 


FePaceae fom 


Kaskel &Kaskel 


WILHOUSBKAC? 
Gat &Cap Make 


D_NewBood Sureet, 


AG Puclisterelt jor Fall 


from Hilhouse & Co. 
11 New Bond St., London, W. 


The British manufacturer knows how to 

put “style” into a hat. This new one for 

Fall is an admirable example. Sold 

in America only by Kaskel & Kaskel. $14.00 
ESTABLISHED 1867 


New York: 567 Fifth Avenue, at 46th Street 
Chicago: 304 Michigan Avenue, South 


1 PALM BEACH [ 
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Bertha Scha efer 


Screens, tables, lamps— 
things so hard to find 


Individual Pieces 
as well as complete schemes 


97 East s7th St. New York 


Regent SY 2? 


y 


Reproductions of quaint old 
Silver Peppermills made during 


the reign of George III. 


For generations epicures 
have preferred the exquisite 
flavor of freshly ground 
pepper. These Crichton 
Peppermills make distin- 
guished gifts, moderately 
priced at $18.00 and $24.00 
&CO. 


CRICHTON (7: 


EXPCRTS IN OLD ENCLISH SILVER 
636 Fifth Ave NEW YORK at SI’‘Streee 


The Ultimate in Luxury 


The Pitfalls of a Great City 


And the Danger of Not Finding Any 


A True Story 


WANT to warn all ambitious 
l young women about the pitfalls 
of New York—I who have just re- 
turned from there unscathed, thank 
Heaven! Or perhaps darn it. You 
who have girded yourselves for the 
battle against the temptations of a 
Great Metropolis had better ungird 
and swap your sword for a micro- 
For the world is changing, did 
anyone tell you that? When 
Mother was a girl, a female of tender 
years who went to the big city alone 
came back with at least the Little 
Bundle. Alas, I stepped off the train 
in Centerville clutching only a free 
folder on Birth Control, handed to 
me as I was leaving New York, and 
the irony of it has eaten into my soul! 

But I must go back. Not to New 


scope. 
ever 


York, but to the beginning of my 
story. I can never forget how Mother 


cried as we parted at the train. 

“Daughter, I shall pray that you 
shall not be led into temptation,” she 
promised. 

“Don’t, Mother!” I begged, know- 
ing the fight to be hopeless, for, after 
all, what chance had I against the 
myriad temptations of a great city? 

Yes, I pondered, as I ate lunch in 
the dining car, why fights Others 
than I had gone down in 
the maelstrom, whatever that was, and 
sadly I recalled the words of Mother’s 
favourite song: 


stronger 


“Her beauty was sold for an old 
mans gold, 
She's a bird in a gilded cage.” 


Would I know any happiness after 
my hands weighted by dia- 
monds? Would chinchilla and perma- 
nent compensate for loss of 
those sweet, homely, little tasks like 
washing the dishes and dusting 
Brown’s Killam on the mattress? 
Bravely I kept back the tears. 

Opposite me sat a leering man. He 
was a Pitfall. I knew it instinctively. 


were 


Waves 


NGLISH shorts are the ultimate 
in underwear luxury. They are 
comfortable, long-wearing and smart. 


Tailored by hand in our own work- 
rooms from the finest imported cus- 
tom shirtings; they may be had in 
practically all solid colours and col- 
l in plain white. 
Perfect fit is assured by the small 
buttondown belt at the back which 
adjusts to your exact measure. 


Exclusive with us, these shorts can- 


Ready- 


not be obtained elsewhere. 
to-wear; for immediate delivery. To 
wear with them are shirts of fine 
white Swiss-knit cotton cut to ensure 
the utmost freedom of action. 


In ordering please give waist and chest 
measurements—and state colour prefer- 
ences. Prices postpaid: shorts, as above, 
$2.50; shirts, as above, $1., pure silk knit 
shirt same style, $2.50 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 


Established 1899 


15 East 40th St., New York 


Shirtmakers —Importers — Haberdashers 


as Related to BILLIE SHAW 


“Nice day,” he said. Yes, I had 
heard that they started harmlessly. 

I nodded, watching him covertly. 
When I arose to go, there was an 
unmistakable meaning in his voice as 
he said, “Id like to show you some 
diamonds. Will you come with me?” 

Oh, what was the use of struggle? 
Here, scarcely an hour from Center- 
ville, they were breaking down my 
defenses, bringing their insidious lures 
to bear! 

Opening a suit case, he brought out 
tray upon tray of sparkling gems. I 
trembled as I tried on rings and 
bracelets and he watched me greedily. 

“What price would you demand?” 
I whispered. 

“Them in that tray is two ninety- 
eight, them in this tray is four fifty. 
Best little imitation sparklers on the 
market! Half price to you, girlie!” 

. Somehow I found my way 
back to my own seat. 

When we reached the Pennsylvania 
Station, I shrank as I stepped into the 
scurry and bustle of the great place. 
A nameless Thing seemed to be lurk- 
ing here, ready to pounce, and sud- 
denly it was personified in the figure 
of a man who approached me, a sin- 
ister looking man. “Six-thirty,” he 
muttered hoarsely, shoved a card in 
my hand and disappeared in the crowd. 

I was so weak I had to sit down 
on my suit case, and the inscription 
on the card swam before my eyes. Five 
minutes later I was able to read: 
“Mrs. Murphy’s Restaurant, home 
cooked dinner 85c.” 

Safe thus far, I decided I would 
check my bag and stroll up Broadway. 
Walking along, I came abreast of a 
very handsome young man. After all, 
there is much to be said for selection 
when the plunge is so inevitable. 
Truth to tell, the delay was getting on 
my nerves. I walked up to him boldly. 

“Hello, kid,” I greeted, because I 
knew he could tell by that I was a 
sweet, young, country girl. 


VANITY FAIR 


The Shons of Oanity Fair 


LAMPS OF COLORED 
VENETIAN GLASS 


copied from old Apothecary Jars; 


filled with water and electrified. 
Water gives solidity and charming reflections. 
Pleated shade, with heavy cord and tassels. 


Price Complete $75.22 


IMPORTED BY 


BUCHWALTER, Inc. 
INTERIORS 
747 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 


FINE SHEFFIELD PLATE! 


Reproductions of old Georgian 
Silver Tray in fine Sheffield 
Plate. A very practical tray 
for use in the home and also 
a splendid suggestion for 
prizes. Its plain surface lends 
itself particularly well to in- 
scriptions, Made in three sizes: 
12-inch, $18 


15-inch, $22 
21-inch, $42 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 


MONOGRAM 


(Trademarked and Copyrighted) 


Marcu Packs 


With veus Own Initials 


: 


¢_An inexpensive refinement to replace the usual un- 
sightly matches. Adds a touch of distinction to the 
bridge and dining table and vanity case. 


3.50for 50 packs «~ 5.00 for 100 Packs 


Packed in aTin—Express Prepaid Anywhere in U.S. 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(CANDLES OF QUALITY) 
588-F Madison Avenue, New York 


B. ALTMAN & CO., New York Wm. FILENE’S SONS COMPANY, Boston 
L$. AYRES & CO. «+ Indianapolis FAMOUS BARR COMPANY, St. Louis 


J. W.ROBINSON COMPANY, Los Angeles 
Distributors apply. to 


KAY & ELLINGER, INC. 
The Monogram Match Co. 


0. F-Irving Place, NewYork 
319 De Yolo, Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Bridge Lessons 
de 


Expert Instruction 
in either 


Auction BripGE 
or 


Contract BripGE 


. Privately or in Class 
for All Grades of Players 


AT THE EXCLUSIVE 


Shepard's Studio 


INCORPORATED 
20 west 54TH STREET 
Tel. Circle 10041 


Visitors Welcome 


Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for the 
summer home. 
$5 for six 
of either in 
Coral Pink 
Leaf Green 
French Blue 
Lapis Blue 
Pale Amber 


Uae 


$5 for six of either 


The latest model and best quality 
made in France to-day. Gold metal 
blades, ivorine handles. Order now 
from— 


MRS. F. M. CARLETON 
21 East 55th Street 
New York 


He glared at me, then  shrilled: 
“Say, hussy, get on the other side of 
the street! I know my rights!” 

I crossed. 

Surely I could not escape danger 
much longer! Why, I was in a ver- 
itable whirlpool of vice, and yet I 
felt not the slightest undertow. I was 
getting a little worried. Of course 
there was always the theatrical man- 
ager’s office, but I was leaving that 
until the last. No turning back, once 
I entered there! 

I crossed over to Fifth Avenue. 
Pitfalls were so much more rampant 
over there, I had heard, and of a 
better quality. Was it not wise to 
walk right into a pitfall and have 
done with it? Stepping into a famous 
hotel, I hunted out the wicked Pea- 
cock Lane I had read about, and sure 
enough, before I could sit down, a 
white haired man came up to me. 

“Are you looking—” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Tam John Astorfeller,” he intro- 
duced himself. “You might just as 
well come up to my room now, don’t 
you think?” 

I told him, bitterly, that I might 
just as well. The inexorable lift shot 
us up, and he ushered me into a bed- 
room. Trapped! 

“Will you—” he began. 

“Why not?” I answered lifelessly. 

“T am going to pay you well for 
this, understand,” he assured me. 

“Oh, take me to Hickson’s,” I gave 
in. What was the use? “Deck me in 
furs, jewels, anything! VPll pay the 
price!” 

“Er—you seem to have rather large 
ideas,” my companion protested. 

“Don’t you understand?” I cried 
impatiently. “My soul is for sale!” 

“The supply is so much greater 
than the demand these days,’”? kindly 
explained the old man, leading the 
way to the door. “You see, I thought 
you were the stenographer they sent 
from the agency.” 

There was no use wasting any more 
time, so I took a taxi to New York’s 
most famous producer of revues. I 
waited nearly three hours before ! 


GOLFER: 


The Writer of this article is well (ae 
known in his specialised field of 
engineering, and a keen lover of 
all out door sports, particularly 
golf. Name furnished on appli- 
cation, 


Ld 


A 


Be on your game! 


FTER a week of business worries 
and physical inactivity you cannot 
relax mentally and physically to be 


on your game for the week end. You top, 
slice and pull them into the rough and 
traps—these mistakes causing you addi- 
tional strokes—much to your chagrin, also 
your partner's. 
sufficiently to permit smoothness in your 
strokes. 
your brain is cloudy and your muscles stiff. 
A visit or two to Jac Auer’s during the 
week will keep you fit. Try it and note the 
improvement in your game. 


P. S—Marked benefits if you blow up on 
the 196th: il 


You are unable to relax 


You lack concentration because 


By a 
Petroleum Engineer 


_ JAC AUER HEALTH STUDIO 


Entirely Separate Departments for Men and Women 


Hotel Biltmore 
New York 


Established 19 Years 


Murray Hill 1067 
Telephones { Murray Hill 7920 


could see him. The office boy said 
even then I was lucky. 

The great man looked me over and 
slowly shook his head. “I haven’t 
anything just now,” he said coldly. 
What strategy! 

“But am I not young, beautiful?” 
I begged. 

“And there’s a hundred million 
others like you!’ ” softly hummed he, 
turning back to his desk, 

It was then that I played my trump 
card, 

“Star me, and VII—DIl 
everything! Don’t you understand?” 
I stammered. 

“Pve had the same proposition for 
” stated the 


sacrifice 


a place in the front line, 
manager. 

“Won’t you even look at my art 
photographs?” I sobbed. 

“Haven’t time,” he answered. “Give 
your name and address to the office 
boy on your way out.” 

By now I was becoming so desper- 
ate that I left that office all but de- 
termined to fall for the first tempta- 
tion thrust upon me. But vaguely 
there came the suspicion that nobody 
was thrusting. It might be that I 
was too retiring. Perhaps I should be 
more of a go-getter if I expected to 
be caught in any nets. Remembering 
that he who speaks right up becomes 
manager while his life-long friend re- 
mains in overalls, or philosophy to that 
effect, I looked about alertly and saw 
what seemed to be “a man about town.” 
He had the spats and cane, anyway. 

I touched his arm. 

“Tell me,” I began briskly, “where 
are all these pitfalls in New York? 
I know, of course, that no sweet girl 
from the country can avoid them, but 
that’s what I’ve been doing nothing 
else but all day!” 

He looked at me peculiarly, I 
thought. Perhaps he was hungry to 
despoil my fresh young beauty. 

“Pll let you in on a secret,” he 
finally told me. “You take a walk 
around the block, and when you re- 
turn Pll have a surprise for you!” 

“A pitfall or temptation?” I in- 
quired eagerly. 


(Continued on page 132) 


MLROCK 


315 FIFTH AVE. 


OR years we have served a dis- 
tinguished clientele which know 
the value of good clothes in the busi- 
ness and social world. 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


PEARL, PINS 


of Distinctive Charm 


Softly tinted pearls, cleverly 
mounted. 


A—Smart bar pin (3 inches long) $2.00 
the set 2.00 
Colouvs: Creamy white; deli- 
cate pink, powder blue. Also 

in alternating gun metal and 
white especially attractive 
for mourning wear. 


B—Da'‘nty Sweater set 


In ordering by mail, please state 


colour preference. 


THE NEW MOON 


Room 506 505 Fifth Ave. New York 


PHOENTX BOOK SHOP 


21 EAST 61st STRE ET, NEW YORK 


UR well-established con- 

nections here and in Eu- 
rope enable us to supply out- 
standing items to the collector 
of First Editions. 


If you will advise us of the 


authors in whom you are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to notify you of recent acquisi- 
tions. 


A carefully selected stock of 
First Editions, noteworthy for 
their fine condition, is always 
on hand. Your inspection is 
invited. 

P.S. We offeran immaculate copy of 


LAFCADIO HEARN'S “YOUMA" 
$20. 


Telephone: REGENT 8267 


Tailor 


NEW YORK 


We invite you to see our new and 
exclusive fall selection of fabrics for 
sport, dress and business wear. 


Monthly visits of our representa- 
tive in the following cities: 


STEUBENVILLE WHEELING 


TOLEDO YOUNGSTOWN 


Write for itinerary 
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HEAD-PIECE OF 


1 QUAINT 
RLUE FRENCH FLANNEL FOR 
LOUNGE OR SPORTSWEAR. 
BROUGHT FROM FRANCE 
BY FINCHLEY IN PERSON, 


TWO 


DOLLARS 


[FIINCHTLIEY 


Fifth Avenue at 46" Srreet 


NEW YORK 


Exclusive 


Riwwe Boors 


For over 100 
years making 
men’s high 


class shoes. 
Write for Booklet 
showing prices 
delivered to you 


“Nac 2s 

Oe pe 
73 King Street West 
Toronto 


Canada 


LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in 
Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive 
supper clubs and amongst the Smart 
Set. Favored by New York’s best 
dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model. 


ia 
LIDO ULTRA $05 


LIDO TUX $55 


Banks ne. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Street 
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“You just wait!” he promised mys- 
teriously. 

“Pll be right back,” I said, starting 
away. 

“Wait, let me hold your purse. I 
want to feel sure you’re coming back!” 
He became playfully reproachful. 

That sounded reasonable. 1 was a 
stranger, and how did he know I would 
keep my word? I gave him the purse. 

“Don’t hurry,” he called after me. 

I slowed down and walked around 
the block, but when I came back he 
was gone, I waited some time, but ro 
this day his disappearance remains a 
mystery. Had he suffered loss of 
memory and wandered away? Per- 
haps, forgetful of my purse, some 
streak of latent decency made him run 
from the lure of my innocent loveli- 
ness, I was beginning to believe there 
was a great deal of decency in this town ! 

Nothing was left but to return to 
Centerville. But how? Though the 
fare was only four dollars, I some- 


how imagined it might be hard to get 
even that much. Returning to the 
station, I scanned. the faces of the 
ticket sellers, and finally picked one 
whose Mephistophelian expression ren- 
dered him auspicious. 

“Tam a helpless young girl with- 
out a nickel,” [ told him, appealing 
to his baser side, if any (I was getting 
cynical). “Will you trust me for a 
ticket back to Centerville?” 

He thought a moment, 
planning. 

Then—‘Well, yes, but you must 
er—”. He seemed embarrassed. 

“Oh, anything!” I vowed eagerly. 

“You must send me the money be- 
fore Saturday. My old woman would 
raise hell if my envelope’s short,” he 
finished. 

So here Tam back home, and please 
Heaven I shall never again battle 
with the city’s temptations, ‘The strug- 
gle is too unequal. You can take that 
any way you choose, 


craftily 


FASCINATIN’ MAMA 


By Maryorie LAMBKIN 


Mama, mama, listen to me, 


You've got me all outa line, 
Mama, Ah’m ararin’ to see, 


Just what you want with ma time. 


If you’re just foolin’ me, hon, 
| bm) 
Can’t you pick some other one! 


Chorus: 


Fascinatin’ mama, 


Ah’m just a fool about you. 


Fascinatin’? mama, 


‘There’s not a thing Ah wouldn’t do. 


Ah passes you by an’ looks the other way, 
But somehow you haunt me, and taunt me night an’ day. 
Fascinatin? mama, Oh can’t you let me alone,. 


Ah got a wife an’ chillun at home. 
Ma watch is fifteen minutes fast, it’s true, 
An’ it’s just from pesticatin’? round with you. 


Fascinatin’? mama, Pm just a fool about you. 
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CAMBRIDGE 


BV ithout question - } 


needled of natural silk Barathea in Distinction 
solid colors — retain their shape, 


knot perfectly, and form the BLUE 
correct motif for Fall Wear. a re 
STA eS BROWN 
In addition, our pre-shrunk White ue sifhece 
Oxford Shirt made in neckband RED 
style with French Cuffs, or col- > 
lar attached and barrel cufts— Copper 
with our Barathea ties —will GRBY 
make a splendid combination Nickels Siven 
of comfort and appearance. GREEN 


Shirts or ties $3.50 each, or 3 for $10 Reseda 
postpaid. Mention style, size and sleeve 
length and colors of ties desired, 


Albert Beonard George, dus 


608 Madison Avenue 


Se 


in 17 shades 


Myrtle, Olive; 


ALSO: Mauve, 
Purple and Black 


New Uork- 


**...but they must be right”’ 


Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 


1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Kramer 


CLOTHES FOR MEN 


Ready for Wear—Made to Measure 


AL 
18 West 33rd Street 


ERSONALITY is ex- 


pressed in your clothes. 


Enhance it by wearing one 


of Kramer’s suits. 

We use only imported 
woolens, tailored to merit 
the praise of the most ex- 
acting. 


Ready for wear—#65 up 
Made to measure—$80 up 


Riding breeches and jodhpurs 
for men and women 


Sport Sacks 


tailored of new colorful fabrics 
finest domestic and im- 
ported weaves . . . four piece 
. . « $39.50 and $42.50. 
Write for free style booklet 


Nat LUXENBERG @& Bro. 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th & 17th Sts. 
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FURNISHERS 2s a 
& DECORATORS eo as 
To H. M. KING GEORGE Y, . * 

By Appointment 


We carry one of the largest Collec- 
tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor . House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, tr. 


73 to 77 OXFORD STREET, 
& 7SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


THB oo 
ROOSEVELT 
NEW YORK CITY 
Madison Avenue at Forty-fifth St, 


Epwarp C. Foce, Managing Director 


O the Grill of this delightful 
Hotel, 
friends . . 
just the right atmosphere .. . 


you may bring your 


. assured of find’ng 


alluring music by Ben Bernie 
and his Roosevelt Orchestra 


. Celicious food .. . 


Dinner Dances 6:45 to 9:30 P. M. 
Supper Dances 9:30 to 2:00 A. M. 


What the College Man Really Wears 


(Continued from page 94) 


The most noticeable feature of dress 
at Harvard that differed from the gen- 
eral every-day attire of the entire 
student body is the fact that custom 
requires the Senior Class, from the 
first of May to Commencement Day, 
to wear the cap and gown at all times 
during the morning in the “Yard”, 
and on the way to classes. 

Yale, with its campus situated right 
in the heart of the city of New Haven, 
presented, in the dress of its students, 
much the same general appearance to 
our eyes as Harvard, because, being in 
the heart of a city, it is but natural for 
the students to 
ordinarily 


dress as young men 
would in any major city. 
Again the easy fitting single-breasted 
sack suit was in evidence, although the 
double-breasted suit was more in evi- 
dence here than at either Harvard or 
Princeton. The part 
of the Yale turnout was 
the cap which has so prominently be- 
come identified as Yale’s and which is 


most noticeable 
man’s 


HUMPHREYS & CROOK L"™: 
3, 
HAYMARKET 
Pa oN 


4-piece sports suit 


W oollies 
Full-dress suit 


Golf Hose . 


Humphreys & Crook Ltd. 
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HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Leta. 


almost an exact copy of the English 
school cap. Apparently more impor- 
tance is placed on dress at Yale than 
at either of the other two colleges, 
because the average man’s clothes are 
regularly taken out and pressed by one 
of the two tailoring services connected 
with the University, arrangements for 
pressing being made each year by the 
student on a yearly contract. 

At Yale the Seniors are the only 
ones privileged to go without a head 
covering of some sort, and this privi- 
lege is so zealously coveted that even 
in the coldest and rainiest weather 
Seniors will always be seen bareheaded. 

In all the three colleges, the single- 
breasted overcoat of Oxford grey 
or some other dark material is 
favoured. And it is interesting to 
know that many of the men of these 
three colleges have their clothes made 
not only by local college tailors but 
also by some of the smartest tailors in 
New York and London. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 


Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 


(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F. E. Hovenden, 
E. E. Biedermann 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 
L. R. Shaw 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ““HORSIFIED,”* 
LONDON 


PIccY. 


BP -OAN 


from $60 ) - 
$5 to $20 Appointment 1 ppointment 
480 
Socks Ties 
T TABLI 
1750 


have outfitted Officers of the 
British Army for nearly 100 
years and supply clothes to 


clients all 
without 
Uniform made by us in 
1851 


Adjoining 


American Express 


10, Place Vendome 


over the 


trying 


3, HAYMARKET 
LONDON 


world ° 
Fine Canes 


Sticks and Umbrellas 


Sports Clothe in SWAINEs ADENEY 


Opposite 185 Piccadilly, 


Carlton Hotel 
The World’s Leading Expert Art Packers 


or manp pears our serbices habe been enlist- 
ed bp prominent private collectors & dealers 
because, in packing and forwarding the in- 
valuable treasures of Historical Art Periods, 
the utmost skill and experience is essential, Once 
seriously damaged thep are lost for all time. 
Manp world-famous and irreplaceable Art Treas- 
ures (including the unique collection of the late Lord 
Leverhulme) have been entrusted to our care, and 
have reached their destinations unscathed. 


Gamoron Smiths Harriott {2} 


SHIPPING AND FORWARDING 
AGENTS -- EXPORT CASE 
MAKERS & PACKERS é. 

LONDON 
Offices 6-10 Cecil Court 
St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2 
Gerrard 3043 
NEW YORK 
17-19 State Street 
New York City 

Also Represented in 

BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 


them on. 


Telephone: 


and principal cities 


of the World 
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The Developing Art 


(Continued from page 52) 


If not exactly what the public 
wants, Variety is what the public will 
accept. It establishes a standard in film- 
making from which the American pro- 
ducers, if so minded, could begin in a 
direction which would eventually pro- 
vide the public with less sentimental 
and, pray God, slightly more intelli- 
gent pictures. Devotees of the films 
claim that such a program is impossi- 
ble, because “the censors are against 
it”, That is, the censors (I surmise the 
efficacious Mr, Hays is unofficially 
included in this category) are pre- 
sumed to exercise such control over the 
manufacture of American films as to 
enable them almost to dictate a produc- 
ing program. Any proposed film, the 
script of which hinted that an unmar- 
ried mother might possibly enjoy her 
condition, or that tended to expose the 
fact that in most films the villain is a 
well-bred gentleman, and the hero an 
over-dressed imbecile, would be held 
detrimental to public morals, regard- 
less of artistic intent. This is more 
than idle rumour, for only recently I 
came across a wkase out of the archives 
of a large producing organization 
apparently originating with the cen- 
sors, which makes it fairly obvious 


that American films are hung first and 
tried afterwards. This elaborate edict 
decrees that no films are to be made 
which reveal “‘gambling scenes, espe- 
cially showing money’, and it is 
forbidden for one gentleman to hit 
another over the head “with a blunt 
instrument”—presumably a piece of 
lead pipe—in front of the camera, at 
any rate. Held, also, as “tending to 
corrupt morals”, and hence to be 
eliminated is any scene showing “lock- 
ing the door of a room with criminal 
intent when man and woman are in 
the room”, while night-dresses~ (not 
pyjamas) are claimed unduly to ex- 
pose the body, hence, zmdecent. 

I cannot subscribe to the opinion 
that such restrictions as these, however 
childish, seriously threaten the progress 
of the art of the motion picture and 
prevent the faithful transfer of a 
work of literature to the screen. It 
would, perhaps, be wiser for our 
moral advigors to see a film first, and 
then to suggest the removal of any 
night-dresses that chanced.to be unduly 
provocative. It might be a help in 
vindicating the now negligible reputa- 
tion of the motion picture as it is 
evolved in America. 
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ANSWERS TO MUSIC QUESTIONNAIRE 


ON PAGE 74 


1, (a) In the XVII century, any group of short instrumental 
pieces. (b) A composition for full orchestra, in three or four related 
movements. (c) In Great Britain, the interlude between verses of a 
popular song. 2. (a) Manuel Garcia; (b) Johann Sebastian Bach; 
(c) Giuseppe Tartini; (d) Josef Haydn; (e) Gioacchino Rossini. 
3. Euridice, by Peri, the first opera ever publicly produced, was 
first performed at the wedding of Henry IV and Maria di Medici. 
4. (a) A low pitched woodwind instrument and a brass instrument 
with a conical bore and a cup-mouthpiece. (b) A brass instrument 
of the trumpet family and a bone or ivory instrument with a cup- 
mouthpiece and finger-holes like a flute. (c) A keyboard wind in- 
strument and a mediaeval method of vocal writing. 5. Bach. The 
accompaniment is the first prelude from The Well-Tenpered Clavi- 
chord. 6. Mona; The Legend; The Temple Dancer; Shanewis; The 
Canterbury Pilgrims; Cyrano. 7. Joseph Adolphe Sax, early in the 
XIXth Century. He died in 1897. 8. Hans von Bulow. 9. Wilhelm; 
thirteen; eleven. 


T WORK—at play—or at ease, the Live Leather 
Belt’s the thing (it stretches). Gives with every 
move to bring perfect waistline comfort. Smart? Of course! 
Its genuine leather is fashioned into many modish styles, 
widths and finishes. At some nearby shop-—-today! 


Live Leather Garters, too!—Guaranteed 52 weeks’ Wear 


Live Leather Products, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


Leathe! 
mp lias 


10. The ability to sing or identify any note 
of the scale, without prompting. 11. Three: The Great Organ, the 
Swell Organ, and the Choir Organ. 12, Clari, by H. R. Bishop. In 
the lesson scene of The Barber of Seville. 13. (a) Arthur Sullivan; 
(b) Henry Carey; (c) James Bland; (d) The Rev. John B. Dykes} 
(e) Richard Wagner. 14. The great lung power demanded for tuba 
playing develops the chest and makes for hearty eating. Owing to 


the strain on the chest muscles, many oboe players suffer from high 


blood-pressure. 15. Any opera that employs spoken dialogue. 16. An 


IT STRETCHES 1 
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Italian monk who invented the modern musical staff, about 1020. 
17. Felix Mendelssohn. 18. Carmen and Madame Butterfly. 
19. The full name, “piano forte”, is derived from the instrument’s 
ability. to play soft (piano) or loud (forte), as distinguished from 
the limited dynamic range of its predecessors, the spinet and harpsi- 
chord. 20. (a) Handel; (b) Meyerbeer, Gluck, Offenbach; (c) 
Ludwig van Beethoven. 
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WORKS OF ART 


M-HARRIS & SONS 


44-52,New Oxford ST LONDON.w.c.1 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 


are you ? 
A RE you just one person? The one all your friends know? 


The one you’ve lived with all your life until you’re so 

tired of her you could yell? 
Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 
seen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could 
sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even be 
a cordon-bleu cook? Does that other person just need a bit of 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing? . 
You need New York! 
You need us to tell you about the special schools that will de- 
velop your talent, whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to 
be a professional, it may be your start on the road to fame. If 
not, you’ll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch 
yourself mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person, 

Ask us about special schools in your 

field today. There’s no charge. Iv’s 

one of our free services to the readers 

of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 


THE CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street New York City 


MALLORY HATS 


Indisputably Ahead 
In C fashion 


THE MALLORY HAT COMPANY, INC., 234 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


\RT LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN 


As Stylish As They Are 
Comfortable 


MapeE of fine, soft leather, 
with flexible leather soles. They 
hold their shape, always look well, 
support the arches and give the 
maximum of comfort. 

[In many styles \y 

and colors, 


Ask your dealer er 


wrile for catalogue 


AbbottShoeCo. 


North Reading, Mass. 


Established 1855 


Slipper shown is 
No. 1210. TAN 
KID OPERA. 
Hand turned, full 
leather lined, flex- 
ible leather sole. 
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THE 
CRUISES SUPREME 


SEEING 


HE OLDWORLD | 


IN A NEW WAY 


HE Living World is, after all, the Greatest 
Show on Earth. Life’s incessant Parade 
is a Moving Picture equalled by no other. The 
Human Drama is the first of human interests. 


Color, history, romance and strange beauty 
fill the days and nights of nearly half a year 
on this supremely -significant voyage over 
the changing face of a world. 


Intelligently directed travel is the greatest 
University. It informs the mind, cultivates 
the taste, stimulates all the senses and imparts 
to Life infinite interest and enchanting 
recollections. 


A rare genius once said: “It 2s through Memory we 
know ourselves; without Memory it might be said we 
have hardly lived at all. ..’’ Enrich your Memory 
by travelling Round the World under the guidance 
of the Dean of World-Travel Leaders. Cook’s 
knowledge of the World and service to its guests 
have been perfected by generations of study 
and experience. 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, 
Tasmania, Australia, the East Indies, 
Ceylon, South and East Africa and 
South America—a major voyage of 
life-long interest. 


The Famous Cunarder 


* FRANCONIA” 


has again been chartered and will sail 


From New York Jan.12, and from Los AngelesJan. 28, 
returning to New York June 2, 1927 


Immediates Reservations Destrable, 


THos. Cook & Son 


585 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


TWO WOMEN 


In this group 
the elongated flu- 
ent lines which 
arecharacteristic 
of Archipenko’s 
work at present 
are noticeable 
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It has been said of Archipenko's 
figures that they are so fully 
realized, so dynamic, that the 
air around them shapes itself 
into vital and significant forms 


VANITY FAIR 


TORSO 


A lovely figure, full of plastic 
beauty, having the characteristic 
refinement, even the distortion, 
of Archipenko’s present phase, 
but also suggesting the classic 


Some Sculptures by Archipenko 


Recently Exhibited at the Reinhardt Galleries 


NE of the most original and 

adventurous of the modernist 
sculptors is Aleksander Archipenko, 
a Russian sculptor now living in 
America, a recent phase of whose 
work has been on exhibition at the 
Reinhardt Galleries, together with 
paintings of the Russian Ghetto by 
Marc Chagall. Archipenko, in com- 
mon with all the modernists, believes 
that the work of art should have an 
existence of its own quite independent 
from that of Nature, and that while 
Art may use the forms of Nature for 
its motives, it is in no sense bound to 
copy Nature. Thus, in the present 
exhibition, the elongated and sinuous 
forms may offend the spectator, whose 
taste has been molded in the natural- 
istic school; but to the modernist they 
are justified by the fact that they ex- 
press an emotion or concept i their 
own terms. 

Archipenko was formerly a Cubist; 
but he has deserted the dogmas of 
Cubism and now regards them as a 
temporarily useful, but outworn 


artistic creed. He is likely to desert 
all other theories and formulas, even 
his own, for he is a man whose re- 
actions to life and especially to the 
life of his own day, are keen, subtle, 
varied, and ever-changing. At present 
he is preoccupied with the mystical, 
especially as mysticism finds a counter- 
part/in the Einstein theories. 

Mr. Archipenko has hobbies—one 
of them is a machine of his invention 
which gives motion to art and which, 
although now only an interesting toy, 
has revolutionary possibilities. 

Much more than a hobby is the 
Art Institute on Fifty-seventh Street 
in New York, of which he is founder 
and director. In this institute, work- 
ing in oils as well as in clay, his 
students learn both a sound technique 
and a vigorous, full, and original 
artistic expression. Mr. Archipenko 
is extremely enthusiastic over the 
work of some of his pupils and 
prophesies for them and for America 
—through them and others like them— 
a golden age of artistic achievement. 
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Tue mound builders of 


history are an extinct race. 


Ask for ReddyTees 
by name. Play the 


Just stick itin er or the “ion 
oth winners, bot! 
the turf and “Reddy.” One 


s-h-o-o-t piece, and white 
birch from tip to 
cup. 


25¢ FOR A* BOX OF 18 


The Nieblo Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
38 East 23rd Street, New York City 


TELL US 


. The age of the child 
to be placed in school 

- The location you 
prefer 


. The subjects of study 


to be stressed 


. The approximate 


tuition fee. 


We will mail you 
at once a list of 


f the Haymarket, London 


Sere 


28> Small trunk or big, this style or 
Yu that, low priced or exquisitely 
ae 


LOEWE 


Today asin 1856 
The World’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 


the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 


Featured, among other places, at 


The Waldorf Astoria—New York 
The Blackstone—Chicago 
The Mayflower—W ashington 
Hotel Cleveland —Cleveland 


—and, of course, at 
your own club 


TRENGTH thatis born 

of constructional excel- 
lence. Not merely strength 
of sinewy panels and re- 
inforced corners and fine 
hardware—but strength of 
the whole. Such strength, 
without burdensome 
weight,is the result of Inde- 
structo design and Inde- 
structo manufacture. Long 
lasting sturdiness—built in 
by master craftsmen and 
special machinery which is 
devised for our exclusive 
use. Distinctive beauty 
which is the pride of Inde- 
structo owners the world over. 
Insured against loss or damage. 


appointed, you can pet pre- 
cisely what you want from the 
extensive line of insured Inde- 
structos shownatyour dealer's. 
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Play the 


SILVER 


HEN you’re tired, 

when the last 2 
holes haven’t been all they 
should be, try the fresh 
stimulus of a brand new 
Silver King. It’s wonder- 
ful what psychology can 
do for a sick golf game. 


Most golfers find they get 
15 to 25 yards farther 
when they play this best 
of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


suitable schools INDESTRUCTO TRUNK CO. 


602 Beiger St., Mishawaka, Ind. 
CONDE NAST I am interested in distinctive luggage. The Insured Trunk 


| Please send me literature. 
Saale INDESTRUCTO 
ONE BIT nce Goro hoc abe lese/ aataha asia fase eistesdpasnarc igure coal : 


23West44thSt., New York City 


Vegue Vanity Fair House & Garden Address. .....-...seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eees ~W 7 
| ite 


Wholesale Golf Distributors 
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Bets From Coast to Coast’ 


Frowning Xing §Go- 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years 


The LONDONER 


An ultra English type of 
hat which adds impres- 
sive dignity to the ap- 
pearance of the wearer. 


TEN DOLLARS 


The STRAND 


Not only very smart and 
distinctive in its Eng- 
lish lines, but an unusu- 
ally practical welt edge 
hat for business wear. 


SEVEN DOLLARS 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

819 So. Main St. 
BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Ave. 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 


The MOHAWK 


Created for our college 
shops, the Mohawk con- 
tinues to be the choice 
of younger men every- 
where. 


FIVE DOLLARS 


MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

S. W. Cor. 16th & Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 

Forbes & Myron Ave. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 
WORCESTER 

Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 


VANITY FAIR 


The South 


(Continued from page 50) 


If they do they. lose their niggers: 

The Negro won’t go away phys- 
ically. 

Cheat him and he’Il live on you all 
through the next year, doing no work. 

He knows how. 

Negroes aren’t fools either. 
niggers among 
trick Negro is like the 
white workman of the north. 

The two women 
had to know their 
people. 

Niggers on such 
southern _ planta- 
tions are taken 
out sometimes and 
whipped. 

I saw a south- 
ern white woman 
whip a Negro man 
for trying to hit 
another Negro man with an axe. 

It was about a Negro girl they 
both wanted. 

The white woman knew what was 
coming. She was watching. She 
stepped in just in time to prevent a 
murder. Such things are not un- 
common in the south. 

The two women I visited knew 
every Negro man, every Negro 
woman and child on their place as a 
northern woman might know the 
children of her own body. 

Plenty of southern white men of the 
same sort—on other plantations about. 

The two white women were doing 
the job because their white men were 
all dead. Southern white families— 
the old ones—are dying out. That 
may be one reason why so many 
Negroes come north. 

Just why the old white families are 
passing is another story. It may be sim- 
ply the old south’s passing, a new 
south being born. In southern cities the 
Negro labour doesn’t sing any more. 
The south may have to industrialize, 
like the east, mid-America, the far west. 


Trick 
them—but a 
trick 


Southern city newspapers all say so. 


And the dying out of the old fam- 
ilies may be due to something else. 

The thing not talked about except 
among intimates—never publicly—- 
in the south. 

A gradual loss of personal dignity 
in white men, due to a condition thrust 
into relationships too complex and diffi- 
cult for the generality of mento handle. 

At the plantation I visited, the plan- 
tation run by two childless women, the 
last of their particular family, the prob- 
lem was touched upon during our visit. 

After dining one evening we sat 
on a wide gallery. There was talk of 
the old days. Always talk of old 
days, in the south. 

Then later a troop of black and 
brown women came up to the house to 
sing. 

The old work songs, ballads about 
the life of the Negroes on the planta- 
tion, were taboo. 

An idea had got abroad among 


the blacks that it was wicked to sing 


_of work, of play. Only songs of a 


Sherwood Anderson 


Writes 
Another Story of America 
Chicago 
in the October Issue 


of 


VANITY FAIR 


Baptist or Methodist God permitted. 

A few wicked niggers, however. 
They stepped forward and sang of 
a wreck on the railroad that 
crossed on the edge of the planta- 
tion, some three miles from the 
house, of the year when the flu came 
and so many niggers died. 

I have seldom 
heard the miseries. 
of flu so aptly de- 
scribed, 

The wicked nig- 
gers have a grand 
time—singing the 
ungodly songs— 
the goodones stand- 
ing aside and en- 
joying the wicked- 
ness of the wicked, 
taking hold of the 


Puritanism 


Negroes, too. 

The two southern white women 
half heroic figures in my imagination. 

I got a slant on them the next day. 

We drove to a small town, a south- 
ern market town, and the half-white 
Negroes were all about. 

A girl with straight hair and blue 
eyes—the hair golden brown. 

A young Negre man with Jewish 
features, plainly marked. 

Traces of white blood everywhere 
—in blacks—making the blacks not 
blacks but browns. 

I dared to suggest to the women 
tentatively of course—well I asked 
the question. ... 

Very few of the niggers of that 
section had ever been twenty miles 
from home. Few enough northern 
visitors came that way. 

Young white men growing up— 
getting married—making a new 
white man’s south as a new east, far 
west and mid-America is always be- 
ing made, 

The woman looked at me with a 
hard light in her eyes. 

“Tt is true,” she said. 
I don’t like it. 

“One thing I know. You are a 
northern man and can’t judge in such 
matters, but I am southern through 
and through.” She smiled at me, de- 
cided not to be angry. 

“What you suggest happens, but 
southern white men never have any- 
thing to do with the matter.” 

It was the south—all’- I know of 
the south. If you of the north lived 
there do you think you would do the 
job better? 

Southern civilization began with a 
problem—a war was fought—the 
problem remains, 

It cannot be solved now—in any 
way I know. 

It can be faced. 

Facing it may be the one thing 
needed for the flowering of a truly 
southern art, a truly southern con- 
tribution.to an American civilization. 


“Tt happens. 
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FERS LR SUPPORTER 


W" H.PLUMMERECo! 


NEW YorK 


Does what collar holders and collar pins do 
not Holds semi-soft collars in correct 
form. The bar lying underneath against 


neckband, acts as a support, keeping the 
collar out in shape, and does not interfere 
with set of cravat. This new invention elim- 
inates pinching down of collar and forcing 
tie out-of-place. : 

Neat and_ practical. Easy to slip on. 
Round or Plain and Fancy Square Wire 
1/10 Green Gold 14K. $1.50 1/20 Gold 
10K. $1.00. 1/60 Gold 10K. 50c, Ged- 
White Metal 50c 

Solid Gold 14K. Red or Green and 18K. 
White, round or square wire, $3.00 up. 


Ged Solid Gold Jewelry is not made 
under 14 K. - 


Ged Collar Pin. Sets evenly on collar 


There is nothing 
more soothing for 
the mouth than 
Squibb’s Dental 
Cream. Keeps the 
breath sweet, the 
teeth clean. Nothing 
can compare with it 
as a protection 
against acid decay. 
Use it morning and 
evening. 


Truly English in coloring and shape 
is this delightful 
Old Woodstock Pattern 
in 


Booths Earthenware. 
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Ged English Close Fitting Collar Vin 
Either Model. 1/10 Gold 14K. 1%% or 1% 
in. $1.00, 2 in. $1.25, 1/20 Gold 10K. 
1% or 1% in. 50c. 2 in. 75¢e. Ged-White 
Metal, all sizes, 50c. 


: Dinner Service 
One hundred five pieces Eighty Five Dollars 
Luncheon Service 
Forty nine pieces Forty Dollars 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN, 


Ged ‘Sport’? Tie Holder. 1/10 Gold 141K 


ss See H & peut Sues Sal $2.00. Ged-White Metal $1.00. Ged-White 
¢ 9 he Wo Cotta nic eae Teka Ae We Oe ae 
Se 16 ¥. ae.) IMPORTERS OF Ca=st Sik _ Ged Quality Marked Jewelry 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE Sy, Typ gpg oe get sr er Sagpene Fage! 
CHINA AND GLASS 


Wear §* Avenue 


: Illustrated folders of Ged Gifts 
york for Men mailed on request. 
F Ged Mfs. Co., Two Maiden Lane N. Y. 


DENTAL CREAM 72:7 


35" Street 


===—— 
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Donacloney, 
Ireland 
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WEEK-END BOXES 
AND CAKE-BY-POST-SERVICE 


ReCCAconcenoncntrrer 


LE Summer especially, with its endless activities, its 
constant stream of guests and impromptu enter- 
taining, its motor trips—a Dean’s Week-End Box 
is invaluable to the hostess. Many of our patrons, 
while at their country homes, find it desirable to 
leave a standing order with us for each week. 


“ish ‘TABLE DAMASKS | 


Let us send you our Illustrated Week-End Box Booklet, describ- 
ing the thirty-eight different assortments at $3, $4, $5 and $8. We 
prepay the parcels post anywhere east of the Mississippi. 


SED IN THE DISTINGUISHED 
HOMES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


III AIT IY 


RECOMMENDED BY BETTER STORES 
EVERYWHERE. OTHER DEAN SPECIALTIES 
Catering, Birthday Cakes, Cakes 
and Candies, Bon Voyage Boxes 


os 


WILLIAM LIDDELL & COMPANY 
Belfast, Ireland 53 White St., New York 


628 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


ESTASLISHED 87 YEARS 
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Fisher Bodies—adopted for all General Motors cars—give this 


year, more than ever before, notable advantages in beauty, lux- 
uty, safety and convenience to the splendid new cars announced 
by Cadillac, Buick, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile and Pontiac 


FISHER BODIES 


GAB NEAR PAS M> Op TORS 


BoDY 


FISHER 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 


The Lincoln is as nearly a perfect 
motor car as it is possible to produce with 
present mechanical and human limitations. 


This distinction is the reward of infinite care — 
building to an ideal that knows no compromise 
with quality. If there were now any known 
way to make the Lincoln a better automobile, 
the improvement would be incorporated. 


Only with the determination to build the world’s 
finest automobile—backed by the resources and 
personnel of the Ford Motor Company, is it 
possible to produce such a car as the Lincoln. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of 
Ford Motor Company 


= . . - 
N EXT Sunday morning, fathers, note how long it takes the family 
to finish with the bathroom. You have your shower and shave. 
Then come the children. Then mother. You all take your time— 


and a lot of time it takes—but you all feel better for it. 


Now consider the week days. You get your shower and shave, 
but the morning baths of the others usually are omitted. There isn’t 


time, they say——but fact is, there aren’t sufficient bath facilities. If you 


remained home, you would see that congestion in the bathroom 


often forces neglect of vital health habits by members of your family. 


To prevent bathroom congestion is not expensive. In many homes 
the attractive bathroom shown above would be adequate for every 
need. Others require an added lavatory, shower, toilet; still others 


want one, two, or three extra bathrooms. 


Your Plumber can supply “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures and 
Fittings for the arrangement best suited to your home. And the 


facilities he supplies are truly health facilities. 


Standard Sanitary Wf. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


Ample bathroom facilities are not a luxury 


Ger the suggestions 
of the largest man- 
ufacturer before you 
pian your bathroom, 
kitchen, and laundry 
plambing equip- 
ment. 


"The Pi 
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i is the most im- 
portant sanitary fixture in 
your home, Select it 
with extreme care, The 
‘Standand” Devoro has 
white seat, tank and flush 
lever; even the connection 
between bowl and tank is 
white. Tt is quiet. Has the 
most improved flushing 
action, 


Write for Cawmlogue. 
Te gives prices, and 
explains haw to get 
the most comfort in 
the least space. Sent 
gratis On request. 


Henry 


PRaos, 


Eianry years Steinway be- 
gan to manufacture Bue he was 
a Mmusticnin firse, and a manufacturer sec 
ond, It simply never occurred to him co 
make any but che finese instruments. He 
never tried to meet popular demands 
He never buile a pruno CO Meet a set price 
He established rigid rules of construction 
that are observed to this day. 

Sinee 


Ago, 


the 
and 


then, four generations of 
Steinway family have maintained 
strengthened the tradition of excellence 
established by Henry Steinway. 
Is a steady determination to bring the 


There 


PAINT 


?rperPy 


Steinway even closer to perfection each 
year, It is buile under the personal super- 
viston of the Steinway tamily whe, now as 


r i \ ) r r ) r 
r } r y r , 
\ ) as ' : phe 
en r or hy y ry 
Used Pranos accepted mn parual EXCHRARE 
Prices: $875 S and up . a rachat 


Strtinway Haut 


New York 


Steinway & 
y West 57th Sereet, 


OONS, 


{dNes the. Meinway EXCH husively 
.¢ 


SR eee 


Th STOINWAY COLLBCTION BY TORN CARROLL 


always, own and control the entire busi- 
ness, Time is lavished upon it. Materials 
are tested overand over. And whenatlast 
a finished instrument is ready for the 
pub lic, i it is ready to uphold the Steinway 
name in any musical circle of the world. 


Considered from the viewpoint of 
value given and received, the Steinway 
x one of the /east expensive of all pianos. 
Its durability is so great, its return to 
the owner so generous, th lat any one of 
the many sty les and sizes will prove the 
true economy that lies in buying the 
best. You need never buy another piano, 
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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS WATCHES CLOCKS SILVERWARE 


PEARL NECKLACES 


AND PEARLS FOR ADDITIONS TO NECKLACES 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Quality 
Beyond Comparison 
‘Results from 


Chrysler Standardized Quality 


There is scarcely a motor car of 
importance today that does not 
reflect in either design or prac- 
tice the influence of Walter P. 
Chrysler and his engineers. 


This is because in the past three 
years the organization of which 
Mr. Chrysler is the head has 
pioneered more improvements 
in the automobile than had 
been brought forth in the pre- 
ceding decade. 


The result has been quality be- 
yond comparison and now Mr. 
Chrysler further emphasizes this 
quality— makes it more than 
ever outstanding in all price 
classes — by his plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality. 


Mr. Chrysler is the first and only 
large scale manufacturer build- 
ing four lines of cars under one 
name and one management in 
one group of unified plants on a 
standardized quality basis. 


This standardization of quality 
is the result of an extraordina- 
rily complete co-ordination of 
engineering and manufacturing 
facilities and resources. 


It governs every minutest oper- 


By J. E. Fields 


In the past three years the organi- 
zation of which Mr. Walter P. 
Chrysler is the head has pioneered 
more improvements in the automo- 
bile than had been brought forth in 
the preceding decade. 


This has resulted in quality beyond 
comparison and now Mr. Chrysler 
emphasizes this quality in all price 
classes by his plan of Standardized 


Quality. 


ation from the first rough sketch 
of the engineers, through the 
working blue prints; it governs 
the selection of the raw mate- 
rials; it compels manufacture of 
even the smallest part as well as 
the vital units to the most pre- 
cise standards; it molds even the 
manufacture of accessories. 


The result is that each and every 
model of the four Chrysler types 
is standardized as to quality. 


And the quality of the lowest- 


priced Chrysler is as unques- 
tionable as that of the highest- 
priced Chrysler. 


There is a difference, of course, 
in the price of Chrysler models, 
from the new Chrysler ‘‘50”, 
finest of fours, through the line 
of the lighter, lower-priced 
Chrysler ‘60’, the superb 
Chrysler ‘‘70” and the Chrysler 
Imperial ‘‘80’’, as fine as money 
can build. 


But all are absolutely the same 
in rigid adherence to the law of 
finer quality. 


Thus certainty of Chrysler un- 
surpassed performance is built 
into each and every Chrysler 
model by the Chrysler prin- 
ciple of Standardized Quality. It 
brings Chrysler superiority in 
speed, power, beauty, comfort, 
roadability and long life within 
the reach of practically every 
purse. It enables every motorist 
to buy in any of the four gen- 
eral price classifications, with 
complete assurance of receiving 
all the brilliancy and depend- 
ability of service for which 
Chrysler has established a repu- 
tation throughout the world. 
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CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN SOF PER HOUR 
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Th KENT 


American sportsmen have worn Merton Caps for years. Tailored from fine tweeds, 
cheviots and linens they provide, with knickers to match, the correc ensemble for 
every sports occasion. The Kent Cap above, soft tweed $4.00. Knickers to match $15.00. 
At the better dealers or write us if they cannot supply you. Booklet on request. 
Charles S. Merton & Company *» 210 Fifth Avenue ~ New York City 


CAPS and 


UJ 
KNICKERS 
J ~to MATCH 
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English and American 
Topcoats for Men 


Conforming in style, fabric and workmanship 


to the smartest metropolitan prefer- 
ences—and confined, in many 1n- 
stances, to Saks-Fifth Avenue. 


35.00 fo 78.00 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
SIXTH FLOOR 
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THE MOST  DURABIE SC © lp Arie rele ne@a ae 


THE NEW SUPER 
Y QUALITY 
ey COLLARS 


ee new EwW Super-Qualety Collars are neither stiff 
nor soft. They are to all appearances a fine, stiff linen 
collar, but they are so flexible that they are as soft and 


durable as the best of the soft collars 3,5 C cach 3 for $1.00 


She New Style HEMPSTEAD 


vn 
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eA Shop 
for the 


Sportswoman 


A SMART HABIT Autumn’s inevitable call’to the sports- 
OF GREY TWEED 


that is conventionally cor- 
rect for autumn. Also onlooker, creates the need of correct 
in whipcord and oxford 


$59.50 


woman, whether she be participant or 


costumes for many events. The Sports 
Shop is showing a comprehensive col- 
lection designed to meet the require- 
ments of the links, the bridle path, the 
field, the road — everywhere that the 
call of sports is sounded. 


THE SPORTS SHOP = THIRD FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 


OUR PERSONAL SHOPPING BUREAU IS PREPARED TO FILL MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 
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CERTAINLY! THE GAME’S IMPORTAN T2200! 


“Tsn’t Phil a wonder?” exclaimed Dick at the end of the 
first chukker. 

“Who is the girl who came with him?” was Peggy’s counter 
question, 

“Fle’s been out of the game for a year, too,” continued 
Dick, “remember, he fell—” 

“But who is the girl with him?” interrupted Peggy. 

“For Pete’s sake, aren’t you interested in the game?” 
snapped Dick. **What difference does it make who the 


girl is?” 


MURIEL 
A smart, slenderising buckle- 
pump in tan kid with beel 


and trim in contrasting 


a “edemode 


Shoes for Women 


“We must know, dear,” interposed Jean tactfully, “we 
have a bet on her.” 


“You would have—it takes two women to attend a great 
polo match and then bet on the gallery!” with which scath- 
ing comment Dick rode off. 


“Well, never mind, Peg,” Jean said sweetly, “you may as 
well settle now. Even though we don’t recognize the par- 
ticular model she’s wearing, J know they’re ,_Pedemodes. 
A woman dressed as marvelously as she is wouldn’t wear 
any others!” 


ATGNON 


This smart pump of satin 
combines the chic of the cut- 
out with the conservative 
instep strap. 


Clhte Gedemode Shops 


Cincinnati 


Memphis 


Smith-Kasson Co, 
]. Goldsmith & Sons Co, 


¢ ‘ . NEW YORK 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co, 

Newark L. Bamberger & Co. CHICAGO 
New York ; L. Livingston BOSTON 
Oklahoma City Kerr Dry Goods Co, 

Omaha Thomas Kilpatrick Co, CLEVELAND 


Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co, 


JULIUS 


DETROIT 


GROSSMAN, 


76 &. MADISON ST. 


360 BOYLSTON ST. 


1235 WASHINGTON BLVD, 


INC., 


Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. 
Richmond Seymour Sycle 

Salt Lake City Walker Bros. D-G Co. 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. 


§70 FIFTH AVE. 


Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop 
1708 EUCLID AVE, St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co, 
Toledo Lauber’s 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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ARTISTIC INTERIORS 
of the Modern Home 


Presented in water-color illustrations 


and pen sketches now on view in our 
Department of Interior Decorating 


This exhibition is an expression by our designers and deco- 
rators of the principles of arrangement. It demonstrates 
the unity of different rooms and individual ideas in terms of 


Color, Form, Line and Texture 
CONSULTATION INVOLVES NO OBLIGATION 


FOURTH FLOOR 


B. ALTMAN ep CO., Altman Square, New York 
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At 70 New Bond Street, in the heart 
of London's smartest shops, are the 
Stetson offices. Stetson hats are 
featured by 45 London retail hatters. 


STETSON PRESTIGE 
iN BOND STREET 


latte popularity of Stetsons in Lon- 
don would astonish the casual 
observer. Well-turned-out Englishmen | Ks 
by the thousands find in these famous yp “s = =* ey 
American hats that smartness and qual- AD) ato 
ity so demanded by British adepts in 
correct dress. As on Fifth Avenue, 
the prestige of the Stetson name is 
acknowledged along Bond Street and 
Piccadilly. 


Ay tyled for Young Men 


STETSON HATS 
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Luella gets her 
DUOAKT 


Seen ©) PSs 


A little story of today in 


which a world-famous per- 
former—the Duo-Art— 
first entices Luella’s Boy 
Friend away from her, 
then brings him back, and 


finally makes every- 
body happy. 
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CHARACTERS 


Mrs. Perkins 
Luella Perkins 


Salesman 


Mrs. Gilbert 
Mr. Gilbert 
John Gilbert 


Iaifor 


AGG I 


ScENE 


Gilbert home. Mrs. Perkins 


and daughter calling. 


Mas. P.: This room looks better somehow. 


Luria: It’s the new Duo-Art piano. Oh, Mom, whv 
don't we buy onee 

Mrs. P.: Sh—here’s Mrs. Gilbert. 

Mrs. G. (entering): Well, you folks are strangers. John 
will be sorry he didn’t stay home tonight. Luella, 
why didn’t you amuse yourself with the piano? 

Mrs. P.: Oh, Luella can’t play without her notes. 

Mrs. G.: She could play this piano. If you don't want to 
use the keyboard, you simply put in a music roll and 
the piano does the rest—loud, soft, fast, slow, what- 
ever you like. 

Lurvia: | know John’s nuts on the 
Duo-Art. Oh, Mom, why don't 
we buy one? 

Mrs. P.: Sh 


piano, Luella. 


we have a beautiful 


Lurevua: Beautiful, but dumb, 
Mom. Jane's folks have a Duo- 
Art. It does everything but 
cook. It plays jazz, operas, the 
classics, just everything. 

Mrs. G.: Mr. Gilbert likes best the 
song rolls with the words 


“rr's THE NEW 
WEBER DUO-ART"’ 


printed on them. 


Mrs. P.: I didn’t know your husband sang. 


Mrs. G.: Neither did he. He just couldn't resist humming 
the words when he was playing the rolls, and sud- 
denly discovered he had a voice. Now everybody who 
comes in wants him to sing. 


Luriia: Oh, Mom, let's buy one! The crowd would come 
to our house if we had one. Now he—I mean they- 
go to Jane's. 


Mrs. P.: Sh—Luella, I don’t want another piano, and if 
I did I can’t afford it. 


Mrs.G.:Oh,everybody can afford a Duo-Art.The Acolian 
people are perfectly sweet 
about arranging payments to 
suit your convenience. They'll 
even make a wonderful allow- 
ance on your old instrument. 


Lugtia: Oh, Mom, do buy one! 


Mrs. P.: We must go. Tell John we 
haven't seen him for a long 
time. 


Mrs. G.: When the boy gets home 
from work, he says nothing 
rests him like music, and he 
just must have it. 
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WHY, I NEVER SAW SUCH A 
BEAUTIFUL PIANO. IT'SLOVELY, 
JUST AS A PIECE OF FURNITURE,” 


NO BB 


SCENE— Aeolian ware-room. Mrs. Perkins and daughter interviewing a Salesman. The following day. 


Mas. P.: My daughter dragged me here, but frankly, 
I’m not going to buy. I'd like to get rid of the piano 
we have now. It simply doesn’t belong in my living- 
room. 

SatesMAN: Wouldn't a period piano solve the difficulty? 
I'd like to show you some. 

Lugetxia: Oh, Mom, look at this Florentine. Wouldn't it 
be perfect with those other Italian things! 

Mrs. P. (thawing): Why, I never saw such a beautiful 
piano. It’s lovely, just as a piece of furniture. 

SALESMAN (seating himself and running his fingers over the 
keys): It sounds just as beautiful as it looks. Have you 
ever heard the famous ‘‘Weber’’ tone before? 

Mrs. P.: Why, that is perfectly exquisite. It reminds me 
of a rich contralto voice—so deep and musical. (A 
pause) But we havea piano. 

SALESMAN: The Company will make you a very generous 
allowance for your old instrument. 

Mrs. P.: I'll admit I’m interested. Please tell me just 
what ‘‘Duo-Art’’ means and what it is. 

SALESMAN: Duo-Art means “‘two arts’’—your art and the 
art of others. Your art, because you can play the 
instrument yourself either by hand or with a music- 


] 


roll that allows you to put in your own expression. 
Others’ art because, wath special rolls, you can listen 
to theactual playing of great pianists like Paderewsk1, 
Hofmann and scores of others. 

Mrs. P.: But is it rea//y their playing? That doesn’t seem 
possible. 

SaLtesMAN: I'll admit it seems too wonderful to be true. 
But look at this. (Goes to a cabinet and takes out a roll.) 
Here's Paderewski’s ‘‘Minuet,”’ interpreted by Pader- 
ewski himself. (Unwinds roll a little and shows a signed 
statement printed on it. Reads):**This music roll is my 
interpretation. It was recorded by me for the Duo- 
Art, and I hereby authorize its use with that instru- 
ment. (Signed) I. J. Paderewski.”’ 

Mrs. P.: That sounds convincing. May we hear the roll, 
and see if it does, also? I’ve heard Paderewski play 
this as an encore several times. (The roll is played. 
Both Mrs. Perkins and Luella listen raptly. At its close, 
Mrs. P. is manifestly deeply moved.) 

Luetia: Oh, Mom, isn’t it gorgeous? Do let’s get one. 

Mrs. P.: May [ use your telephone? Luella! I’m going to 
ask your father to take us to lunch and come back 
here with us afterwards. 

LugEtta (rapturously): Oh, Mom, you dear. 
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Hal \ “Ir’s A PARTY EVERY NIGHT 
us NOW, SINCE WE GOT THE DUO-ART”’ 


A Galo litt 


Scene—Interzor Perkins home. Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
calling a week later. 


Ms. G.: We hesitated about coming in. 

Mr. G.: Yes, we didn’t want to intrude on a party. 

Mrs. P.: It’s a party every night now since we got the 
Duo-Art. “The gang’s all here.”’ 

Mrs. G.: Yes, John told us you had a Duo-Art. 

Mr. G.: Oh, there’s the young rascal now. I see he has 
on his favorite— ‘Just a Wearyin’ for You.”’ 

Mrs. P.: John sang it as a solo once this evening and 
Luella has just put it on again. 

JOHN (coming up): Hello, folks. You're just in time for a 
Charleston lesson. Line up! 
Mrs. P.: They've even got me into 
it and I haven't danced in years. 
Somehow I find even I can dance 
when the Duo-Art plays. You 
see the dance beat comes in the 
right place and not where some 
good-natured player who really 
wants to dance puts it. Oh, 
there’s the Browns coming in. 

Excuse me a moment. 

Luetta (approaching): Good eve- 
ning. You people ought to 
have come earlier. Paderewski, 


C the 
DUOARE 
Reproducing” Piano 


in the 


STEINWAY - STECK - WEBER 
WHEELOCK - STROUD and AEOLIAN 
Grand and Upright Pianos 


Literature and costs will be furnished, free upon request 


Bauer, Grainger, Hofmann and all the great players 
were our guests. At least, we had their magic finger 
work even if we couldn’t see them. 

Joun: Yeah, you missed the grand concert. We always 
have one before we dance. I’m beginning to know the 
difference now between Debussy and Berlin. 

Luetxa (softly): I’m so glad you and Mr. Gilbert have 
come. I’m so happy! 

Mr. G.: Yes, a Duo-Art does make a difference, doesn't it? 

Joun: We were just getting ready toask youto give us your 
Duo-Art for a wedding present. 

Mrs. G.: A wedding! Why, you 
blessed children! 

Mr. G.: Youcan have John, young 
woman, but you can’t have my 
Duo-Art! 

Luetra: How funny! That’s just 
what Mom said. She said she'd 
givemeup, butnothing onearth 
could make her give up her 
Duo-Art. 

JouN (Cmpudently): Well, they 
haven't stopped making Duo- 
Arts, have they? 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 
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INSTRUMENTS IN THEY WORED 


AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS re) 


MADRID oe) 


MELBOURNE ) SYDNEY 


BERLIN ow 
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on your 
Ip Polo—the rose-brown of Vici Cin- 


na—the darker tone of Vici Cochin 
—the deep sheen of Vici Walnut, 
like an heirloom polished by time— 
the winter beige of Vici Rosette? 


OT every woman has a 

pretty foot. But any woman 
can have a smart foot —if she \ 
puts her brains on it. And that’s 
what counts today — smartness. 


if 

A suave and simple line in your shoes. A Each of these shades is perfect with one 
leather that keeps its contours—that shows Ot more of the tremendously popular new 
the foot at its sleek, slim, smallest—that | browns; each will please you as a note of 
wears, and conceals the fact. The right contrast with the greens, the reds, the 
colours always... Vici kid. hennas, the blues of the winter colour- 
gamut. Because each was worked out in 
Do you know the chic of dull black Vici, conjunction with the greatest of the silk 
the French woman’s choice with the new and woolen fabric manufacturers —three 
smart black costumes? Not for the ma- groups of experts on every shade! And be- 
jority, but for you—if you’re fashion-wise. hind the colour—Vici quality, the same 
Do you know the rich golden brown of Vici through changing seasons. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


REG, U.S, PAT. OFF 


Believe in your luek; but not till you see it stamped inside your shoes, with the Vei (ueky Horseshoe 


Vice 
KID, 


MADE ONLY BY 
ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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our own fabrics ! 
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A store near you sells “44% Clothes; we'll name 


Youth is served, splendidly, powerfully, pridc- 
fully, and yet economically, by this charm- 
ing new 1927 Buick. It is princely in its 
luxury and grace of line, and it has the year's 
most important contribution to the pleasure of 
motoring —an engine, vibrationless beyond belief 


THE GREATEST RU)] CK EvER BUILT 
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k th When Better Aut omobiles are bu lt a 


Brevi k u tl bu ild Phere 
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Melded cabinet is erys 


The 


oe do VO hnow of = ? 5 “i Ss sole like best. You don’t have to search. You 


, ee a get It instantly. 


any oth That's a test! Try it with an Beat ere 
. Kent ONE Dial. You summon all the sta- 
th row tions on the air within range with ONE 
rte Dial--with one hand—and the station 
Laren s <semerhing Hen and exciting in Mode 32, seven-tube ONE Dial re- you want in a split second. 


ceiver, Less tubes and batteries, but ss 
Let an Atwater Kent dealer show you 


Radio. Iris Anwater Rent ONE Dial control. with battery cable attached, $140.00 
what xea/ ONE Dial operation means—in 


\When we say you do all the taning with 
y 
it 


ONE Dial, that is exactly what we mean. swiftness and ease of operation, in tone, 


}} 


Some so-called sinele dial receiving sets in volume, selectivity, range—in all that 


‘quipped with subsidiary tuning devices 
with which you have to fiddle to hear a 
broadcast program clearly. Atwater Kent 
sets need none and have none. In them 

ONE Dial control, without 
a “perhaps.” 


lial until you hear the 


Just turn the SIN rle ( 
first station come in, “Vhen turn it a tiny bit 
farther and hear another. Keep turning and 
a veritable procession of stations files past 
you. When you have got the most out of 


this thrill, turn back to the program you 


Madel 30, aix-tube 
ONE Dial receiver, 
Less tubes and bat. 
teries, bac with bat 
tery cable attached, 
BSS5.00 


Model H_ Speaker, 
dark brown crystal- 
line finish, farce 


Model 20 Compact, 
five-tube Three Dial 
receiver, Less tubes 
and batteries, but 
with battery cable 
attached, 860,00 


Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies, 
and in Canada 


Radio should be. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in Radio’s 
finest program. Hearitacg. 1s Eastern Time, 8.15 Central 


‘Time, through: 
WEAR. Clewelan WCAE. 


WIAR por “CE VI pls.- WGR ec 
weco 4 


WEEL... r ¢@ St. Pau woc,. . Davenport 
wre . Washington wan, xsp ... St. Louis 
wear. ©) tieoowrr.é i ww)... . Detroit 


lustrated booblet of Arwater Kent Radio 
ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING 
rent, President 


4742 WissAHICKON AVENUE 


PHitapeLpnHia, Pa. 
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o the man who knows 
what pedigree means 


Show him a thoroughbred dog or 
horse. Almost by instinct he knows it 
for a good animal—but he wants to 
know its pedigree, too. 


Men who desire and cherish the best 
that life offers have an intuitive sense 
that guides them in their buying but 
never permits them to lose sight of 
inherent value. 


Any man can look at a Banister Shoe 
and see in it all the value of worthy 
materials, of skillful shoemanship and, 
above all, of exclusive style. 


But the man whose father and grand- 
father wore Banister Shoes, has an even 
deeper appreciation of these fine shoes. 
There is something of tradition in it 
—the pedigree that confirms his most 
critical judgment. 


Briefly, a man expects finer shoes from 
Banister because Banister has made the 
fest shoes for more than eighty years. 


If you have never worn Banister Shoes, 
ask your shoeman about them. Or 
write to us for style booklet and the 
name of the Banister dealer nearestyou. 


Pevwibs A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Since 


1845 the choice of Gentlemen 


BANISTER 
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i. new perfume by Houbiganc, La Belle Saison, is the odeur of 


the patrician taste. It is particularly appreciated by those who 


AY like things-out-of-the-ordinary. 

ONE , . sueee ; ; 

aes It is delicate, rather than insistent, but one does not forget its ex- 
es m4 

Rata quisite, haunting appeal. To women who dismiss imperiously the 


too-well-l:nown, too-widely-used perfumes, La Belle Saison will 


come as a refreshing delight. La Belle Saison is twenty dollars. 


May we send you 


Perfumes Wh 


Jemwrs, and the doodlet, “Things 
, 339 WY, 452 Se, New Yord 
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Fall will see no more distinctive hat than this one with rippled brim and 
high draped crown as created by KNOX. You may choose between smooth 
finished felt and KNOX satin finished felt, in those newer shades of 
Blue Fox, Wood Brown, Wallflower, Chanel Red, French Blue, as well as 
Black, Jungle Green, Burgundy, Parchment and Buff. Priced at $15.00. 


KNOX on hens of the current season 


ULE EEN is and smartly portraying Fall’s latest 


FirtH AVENUE at 40th Street VOoUC aCe these hats bearing 


RooseveELT HOTEL (Madison at 45th) 


161 BROADWAY (Singer Bldg.) 
acs ASRaRIA (SHeh in atoi Ave) — the label of KNOX 


SAN FRANCISCO (51 Grant Avenue) 
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HADDONS 


The new rugged fabrics 
for heavy duty 


They’re double-service worsted chev- 
iots. Meaning in simple terms, that 
they’re almost too sturdy to wear out. 
And of course, being exclusive 
Society Brand fabrics, they’re 
mighty good to look at. They come 
in tiled and panelled effects, in com- 
bined herringbone and basket weaves 
lees —in blues, grays, and deep briar 


cut of your clothes 
that counts 


shades. Splendid patterns and colors! 
Fine pin-stripes add contrast. And all 
this is quite aside from the correct 
cut and fine tailoring you find in all 
Society Brand Clothes. Look for the 
Society Brand label in the pocket. 


Send for Bristol Stripes folder and 


name of nearest dealer 


Society Bran 
( lothes 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN -: Makers - CHICAGO - NEW YORK : In Canada ~ SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED - Montreal 
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After all, men wear ties to look emphasis on the expert styling. 


well. Of course, the quality The colors are this Fall’s most 


popular shades. The patterns are 
the very latest. The blend of both 


is always harmonious and the 


must be there too, but many 
men don’t buy ties on quality. 
They do on style. 

So Cheney Brothers, while result is a line of cravats to suit 
keeping the quality of their Fall the demands of the ultra-stylist. 


cravats as high as ever, lay special Here we have an example of this. 


: : Eb 4 
| Pin . : Seek i 
UA ASP REY BROTHERS - 181 MADISON AVENUE, S347uU STREET ~@ NEW YORK CLIVN | 
gE Sata aR RRL ts SAPIENS et Se aXe ABE BASE Siac armantoe ola dmielia den cietaenan Reese TO a at SRS Rs. Ses OA | AS 
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HERE can be no greater sat- 

isfaction in the selection of golf 
shoes than to find the entire range 
available at one spot. 


This store has “laid a stymie” 
in golf shoes. For variety and 
quality, the selection is believed to 
be unequalled elsewhere in the 
world. 


In the production of each shoe 
consideration has been given to 
comfort and firmness of footing, as 
well as to excellence of material, 
workmanship and appearance. 


“Sport Measured by the Foot,” ““Brogues and 
Bunkers” and ‘‘Boots and Saddles”—interesting 
booklets on sport shoes, mailed on request. 


ABERCROMBIE HICH CO. 


EZRA H. FITCH, President 


MADISON AVE. FORTY-FIFTH ST..NEW YORK 
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Japanese silk, and adroitly rein- 
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No. 284 


75 cents a pair 
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THE INEVITABLE VOGUE OF THELIGHTS IS HERE,AND INTHE 
FOREFRONT, THE BEAU oS Uy aes STRAIGHT- EIGHT, 
INEFFABLY SMOOTH AND SILENT IN PERFORMANCE 
BEAUTY, COLOR OPTIONS, LUXURY IN SEVEN ENCLOSED AND 


OPEN BODIES 71945 1O> 2505 LOL. BETROM, PLUS REVENUE TAX 
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What shall | give to ME > Ss of 


“sconce cee 
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when that aes dividend is declared ?’ 7 


| faction, while still adding a permanent asset 
| to your “‘lite-estate.’ 


aes sweetest of all money is money that [7 


comes unexpectedly. That unlooked for 


birthday check from Uncle John, that extra Invest them in that jeweled ring, that pearl 
cash dividend from Amalgamated Oil, that fi pendant, those platinum cuff links or that 
surprise-remittance froma forgotten borrower. : Elgin watch you have long coveted 

These are velvet dollars. Not hard-earned Spend the income of your investment in the 
business dollars to be saved and put to work, pride and pleasure of your possession, while 
but carefree, unreproaching dollars, gaily ex- retaining the principal in intrinsic and con- 
horting you to be a regular fellow and play vertible value. 


., . : meats Bac 
Santa Claus to yourself. Thus you may eat your cakeand have tt, too. 


“LOVE and GOOD 
WISHES for LIFE™ 


dollars may be pl sasantly spent, they need | , : Ne 
not be fruitlessly spent. Invest them wi ie 
your jeweler and get the maximum in day-by ’ 


day, year Ain and year-out service and satis- Pees EY MRD nce __| THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


But because these cheerful and indulgent 
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“Men at Princeton express their taste 
in dress by being exact in details,” says 
Thomas C. Clark, voted the best-dressed 
man at Princeton. 


“And,” continues Mr. Clark, “‘ the col- 
lar, shirt and handkerchief are the details 
that indicate best, perhaps, a man’s taste. 


“Collars, in particular, give one the 
opportunity to present oneself properly. 
Soft collars are generally accepted only 
when worn with sport clothes. 


“T do not consciously attempt in my 
dress more than the simple good taste 
which I think every intelligent man ap- 


The Ide handkerchiefs 
at the right attracted 
Mr. Clark by their 
tasteful self patterns. 
They are of fine im- 
Ported linen. 


Mr. Clark approved the fine quality of Ide’s Eton- 
street shirt in broadcloth and the formal Harcourt 
with starched pique front. 


Hoylake and Glengair for informal dress were selected 
by Mr. Clark as the Ide collars especially suited to men 
of his physical type. 


n 


University men may be relied 
upon for discerning taste in 
dress. T. C. CLARK, ’26, 
chosen as the best - dressed 
man at Princeton, reflects this 
taste. 


proves. Distinction can be had with 
simplicity. These features are to be found 
in the styles of Ide collars, shirts and 
handkerchiefs for the current season.” 

On this page Mr. Clark’s choice of Ide 
haberdashery is pictured and described. 
In a new booklet which we will send 
you at your request, we also show the Ide 
styles chosen by the“ best-dressed men,” 
or men voted “‘most likely to succeed”’ 
at Yale, Dartmouth, Cornell, Chicago, 
Williams, Pittsburgh, Wisconsin, Colum- 
bia and Brown. Address Geo. P. Ide & 
Co., Inc., Troy. New York. 


Mr. Clark's choice of 
the /debrent may be 
an aid to men who 
find the selection of 
acorrect evening col- 
lar a problem. 


_ The Word is Goin 


SiGe first bought Trufab Bi-Spun 
Hosiery because it is unusually smart 
and trim looking. Then came the sur- 
prising iene ks of extra wear. 
Before long the word was going ‘round 
that a new type hosiery w hich lected two 
or three times as long as ordinary socks, 
was available 


Now thousands upon thousands of 
men know the secret of Bi-Spinning, the 
remarkable new process that invisibly 
reinforces the entire hose by doubly 
strengthening every thread. New life, 
elasticity and « ‘darabin ity have been added. 
But there is no extra weight or thickness. 


For Fall the Trufab designers have 
created a new series of most unusual 
patterns and color harmonies. Very 
smart and in perfect taste, these new 
designs will gain your instant and un- 
qualified approval. 


You will find a huge amount of quiet 
satisfaction in wearing Trufab hosiery. 
Perfect fit. Fast colors. And an uncon- 
ditional guarantee: Trufab Bi-Spun 


‘Round 


“Bly \DINNING 
-the amazing new process that 


invisibly reinforces the entire 
sock- adding months of extra wear 


Meoted 


rea PS 4 


Hosiery has long been reinforced at heel 
and toe, but instep and leg were left unpro- 
tected in old-typesocks, Bi-Spinning has 
eliminated thisneglectedarea from Trufab 
hosiery—exclusively, guarding against 
holes above the shoe-line as well as below. 


Price 


35¢ ro $100 


One pattern of the 
wool and 

PUN Golf hose which 
wear many an 


virgin 
BI- 


and which 


new 
ravon 


attractive, comfort- 


able and pr 


extva round, 
are amazingly 
actical at Ss 2 


§ 


Men by thousands are turning to this smart new type 
hosiery that wears two or three times longer because it 
is Invisibly reinforced all over by the remarkable 


Bi-Spun Process 


VANITY FAIR 


Jpecial to the Wife! 


Darning socks is going out of fashion 
with wives whose husbands wear Trufab 
Bi-Spun Hosiery. At the better Depart — 
ment Storese 


Hosiery must outwear your own expec- 
tations—or your money will be promptly 
refunded. 

Go to your favorite shop and ask for Trufab 
by name. You will find a wide range of patterns 
and materials, from which to select your fall 
and winter hosiery. We suggest particularly 
numbers 193 and‘189 retailing at $1.00 and 
75c respectively. 

Crimax Hostery MILLs 
Athens, Georgia 


Founded 1902 
New York Office: 


366 Broapway 


(193) Asmart French stripe 
of two tones against the 
new qdull-finish back- 
ground, Pure virgin 

wool with rayon at $ I 


(189) An English ribbed effect ina 
variety of heather mix- 


tures, Lisle with rayon at 7 5 Cc 


WD 


_—_—_—_————— 
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XPERIENCE has demonstrated that the Roberts-‘Wicks 
Label is a trustworthy guide to formal clothes that are as 
satisfactory in service as they are correct in cut and tailoring. 
ROBERTS-WICKS CO., UTICA, N. Y. 


OBERTS-WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 


oe 


AER IEIE NE SSRN 


Hand-clocks ornament this 

sheer all-silk half hose 

which comes in nine of the 
-most wanted colors. 


An openwork French clock 

gives extra style to this 

light-weight all silk half 
hose. In black only. 


There are eight different color- 
combinations in which you can 
get the light-weight ribbed silk- 


and-wool hose shown below. 


There ts great 
style in this all- 
silk novelty hose 
with stripe-and-check 
design. It comes in five 
pleasing color combinations. 


The choice of 


well-groomed men 


OOK carefully at the smartest young bloods at the 
country clubs —at the most conservative old fel- 
lows on the Avenue, at the groomsmen at the smart- 
est wedding of the season—you will see McCallum 
Hose. Infallibly they are chosen by discerning men; 
for their style, their quality, their fit, their true elegance 
is everywhere conceded. 

Ask to see the new Autumn McCallum Hose at your 
favorite dealer’s. You will find them the handsomest 
hose you’ve ever seen. They are colorful but rich; 
they have novelty, but restraint—and there are weights 
and textures for every dress-occasion, sheer silks and 
accordion-knits for evening, plain and figured silks 
and silk-and-lisle and silk-and-wool for business and 
sport. If your haberdasher does not have a complete 
showing, write to the McCallum Hosiery Company, 
Northampton, Mass., and we will gladly tell you 
where you can see them. 


Many men prefer the fine ribbed silk 
half hose on the left for general 
wear. They come in ten colors. 


The Tux-soc, shown above, 1s correct 
for wear with the dinner-coat. 
* * * 

Contrasting cluster-stripes make this 
silk-and-lisle hose smart. Ineight color 
combinations. 
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On the S. S. France—Berg Hats, tailored with a 
style that distinguishes them in any company. 
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The new snap brim Fall BERGSTER (at left) 
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the popular pastel colors — price $7.00, 
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a Freddie does take that 
“Dress Well and Succeed” slogan 
a bit too seriously. There are draw- 
backs, for instance, when one is really 
fond of dogs, and all the dogs knowit. 


But it brings results. Take Freddie, 
for example. He doesn’t spend every- 
thing he makes on scenery. And he 
is getting a lot more money than 
many of the other fellows at the 
office just because the boss thinks 
Freddie is as good as he looks. 


You’d never guess it, but the coat be- 
longs to last year’s suit. The trousers 
(block-striped flannels are very, very 
much approved this year, you know) 
look like a million dollars, but they 
really didn’t come so high. Notmuch 
more, in fact, than the price of a 
tankful of gas for his new roadster. (*) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip” originally was just a 
slogan—a homely, but sincere expression to the 
public of honest manufacturing intent. Today, 
the slogan is a monument to a promise kept 
unswervingly for more than forty-six years—it is 
one of the tangible differences between Dutchess 
Trousers and other trousers. 


DUTCHEss 


S Trousers & Knickers 


POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 
po  @UTGHESS 7 
TROUSER? 


(*) This is one of a series of 
character sketches, by famous 
artists, making up the Dutchess 
Anthology of Trousers Wearers. 
The series, in leaflet form, may 
be had upon request. Other 
sketches include: 
“Going On Nineteen” 
in FLANNELS 
“Mr. Tracy” of Tracy, Tracy & 
Tracy in KNICKERS 
Jim will be Voting Next Year’ 
in COLLEGIATES 
‘Bric, the Engineer” 
in BREECHES 
“Young Whipple” 
in DRESS TROUSERS 


“Hair Splitter Evans” te — ‘ | 
in WORK TROUSERS * Vae R&R . 10¢°a Button, $1.99 a Rip 
“That Darn Bennett Kid” in : . , 3 ‘iea | REG US PAT OFF 
tat Darn Bennett Kid’ in 4 _ : WARRANTY 
BOY'S GOLF KNICKERS : 7 é YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS 


{F A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU 10* 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.99 
OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 
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LONDON 


[HE English climate plays a large part 
¥ in giving Burberry overcoats their 
world-famous combination of light 
weight and great warmth. Few people real- 
ize this fact—that woolens worked in the 
moist climate of the British Isles retain 
certain natural qualities of the raw wool 
which are lost when the wool is woven in 
harsher, more metallic climates. Every stage 
in the making of a Burberry takes place in 
England, from the first free-swinging design 
tothe last touchof expert tailoring. Burberry 
smartness is often imitated, but has never 
been equalled. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canaaa. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 
New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. 


By Appointment to 4 
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HE SCHOBLE POINTER has the dash of youth 
and the quality of a thoroughbred. A hat of 


character for well-dressed men. Sold by most bye x Y 


fine hatters everywhere. 


OEE 


ZZ 


SRELESROUNRER 


SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style FRANK SCHOBLE & CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 


Seven to forty dollars 
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FIFTY-FIVE DOLLARS if 

AND MORE 

READ Y-TO-PU'T-ON 4 
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Fifth Avenue at 46" Street 
NEW YORK 
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Periodically, a gentleman’s ward- 
robe invites new shoe company, 
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oicest leathers of the world, 
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Tre CONDE NAST TRAVEL SERVICE 


The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 


ROUND THE WORLD 


A CRUISE pre-eminently comprehensive and at the same time notably well-balanced—including rarely-visited 
ports—omitting none of the essential world-cruise countries. The splendid new Cunarder ‘“‘Carinthia”’ (one of 
the most popular of Raymond-Whitcomb cruisers) is conspicuous for her comfort and her luxurious equipment. 


The “Carinthia” leaves New York, 
while capitalists, cooped in sky- 
scrapers, and old Liberty, ironically 
nailed to her pedestal, wave ‘tbon 
voyage’’ to the perspicacious Ray- 


mond-Whitcomb world-travelers. 


They come to Peking with its man- 
darins and **Forbidden 
Cities”’ and travel 
further to the Great Wall, a giant 
serpent of masonry forty feet high 
and fifteen hundred miles long. 


coolies, 
and shrines, 


Next comes luxuriant Tasmania; 
then magnificent Australia, land of 
the **Bush’’, the boomerang and the 
kangaroo, and the up-and-coming 
“down under’? cities — Sydney, 
Melbourne, Fremantle and Perth. 


Through the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal—and the travelers arrive at 


Cairo, for a glimpse of ancient] 


Egypt and a journey (probably by 
supercilious camel) into the desert 
to see the Sphinx and the Pyramids. 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


They gaze at Kilauea and bathe at 
Waikiki; they cross the ridiculous 


4 180th Meridian and spend hundreds 


Hof happy hours amid the gardens 


i They cross the Caribbean (after a 
party at Havana) and obsequiously 
piloted by prominent ‘‘eanalists” 
do the gay towns of Panama, then 
head north, in the Pacific Ocean for 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


and geishas and the gilded temples 
and gracious tea-shops of Japan. 


At Papuan Port Moresby the tray- 
elers meet woolly-haired black-boys 


We 


£2 


They pay a special visit to Korea, 
the Hermit Kingdom, whose rarely 
seen capital—Seoul—is a lounging- 
place for haughty chaps, crowned 
with fly-trap hats and gowned in 
immaculately starched white linen. 


1) 


(delightfully reformed cannibals) 324] 


who can step a mean war-dance, 


compared to which the Charles-(y) 


ton is an insignificant 


After Peking, Hong Kong—then|4 


the Philippines, with busy Manila 
and authentically idyllic Zambo- 
anga, whose houses stand on stilts 
sand whose motley townsfolk stand 


just asinfrequently as itis possible. 


In Java, land of batiks, is the 


world’s most famous’ garden. 


Town and rice-paddy, highway and }. 


farmers and hucksters, weighted 
down with blue mushroom hats. 


AM 
apis 


Then the Mediterranean and a 
visit to Athens. Though battered, 
the Acropolis and the Parthenon 
| are peerless, and except in comic 
operas there are no uniforms to 


rival those of the Greek soldiery. 


4 day at Singapore—‘Gibraltar of 
the East’? — then 
Ceylon—with men that wear combs 


Colombo and 


and skirts, elephants that are al- 
most as numerous and tame as 
dogs, and scenery that is superb. 


On to Naples (near Pompeii and 
across the bay from Vesuvius)— 


(a city with a reputation of being 


determinedly cheerful, despite the 
fact that whole families burst vio- 
lently into: ‘*Funiculi! Funicula!’’ 


From New York, October 14—from Los Angeles, October 29—from San Francisco, October 31. 
Cherbourg & Southampton, March 8, 1927—with opportunity for a prolonged sojourn Abroad. 
Booklets—Ship-plans—Schedules of Rates ($2,250 and up) from 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


13 PARK STREET—BOSTON 


minuet.|( 


New Zealand is a vast museum; the 
travelers see geysers and gum-trees, 
falls and 


Maoris with villages protected by 


fjords and aboriginal 
rather underbred gods with a bad 


habit of sticking out their tongues. 


India is a country of fakirs, snake- 
charmers, monkeys, bullocks, pea- 
cocks. The Taj Mahal, the huge 
Delhi Mosque, the Ganges at Be- 
nares and deserted Fatehpur-Sikri 


are among the world’s great sights. 


The Riviera, Gibraltar, Cherbourg 
and Southampton—thenthe U.S.A. 
again and the cooped-up capital- 
ists and Liberty enviously welcom- 
ing home the perspicacious Ray- 
mond-Whitcomb world - travelers. 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


THE 
CONDE 


N Age! 
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ARIZONA 


Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch. [Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
ind conveniences. First class saddle horses. 

Oracle 

Triangle L Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 
stinshine See the old west in the heart of the 
cattle vanch country. All modern conveniences. 

CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 

Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
jence, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Pasadena 


Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 


Huntington 


year One of America’s tinest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley, A Linnard Hotel, 
Santa Barbara 
El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘Most unique 
hotel in America’ exclusive, offering quiet home 
suet here and privileges, golf and country Glubs. 
GONNECTICUS 
Lyine 
OIk Lyme Inn, situated in the beautiful town of 
Old Lyme. Golf, Bathing, Tennis. Select com- 
Atul ty 
New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore 
Luxurious estate Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
uhing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
lVashington 
The Mayflower. Unsur sed location, midway 


Most 


House and Dupont Circle. 
in the Nation's Capital. 


etween the White 
magnificent hostelry 


GEORGIA 


Augusta 
Forrest Hills-Ricker Hotel. A 
hotel in the Augusta-Aiken region, p 
IS hole golf course. Tennis, polo, swimming, 


ILLING@IS 
Chicago 


distinguished new 
Donald Ross 
boating. 


The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, | 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago's smart life. 

Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
lackson Vark’s G40 acres at Sth Street 

MAINE 
Poland Spring 

Poland Spring House, Maine’s Foremost Resort, 
open June 22 to Oct. Mansion House. Always 
open. excellent 18 hole golf. 

Portland 

Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends wieet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. European Plan, 

South Casco 

Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 
cabins American plan, Spring fishing. Summer 
sports. Excellent motoring. Season April to November. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 

The Lord Jeffery. A veal New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year, L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 

Bernardston 

Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and | 
refinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
jood. Main youte to White Mountains. Golf. 

Boston 

Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 

suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


and artistic surroundings. lxcellent cuisine. 
Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 


tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 
Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 
\venne. Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 
private home with hotel service of the highest type. 
Worcester 
The Bancroft. In the heart of historic New 
England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 


trained duving the Revolution, 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 


combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courtcous and elficient service at all times. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


ly accessible to Minnesota's 
rooms, each with private 
folder. 


The Curtis Hotel. Was 
heautifnul lake region. 


bati Write for descriptive 


In a strange city 


it is often difficult to pick the best hotel—the 
hotel where you will be the most comfortable 
—where the service is good and the food palat- 


able. 
beds may be as hard as 


You can’t judge by the ornate front; the 


the marble steps. The 


carved woodwork does not indicate a skilful 
chef. These things may make a hotel the most 


expensive—not always 
know because we’ve tri 


the most livable. We 


tried. 


As you see, each hotel listed here has its indi- 
vidual appeal—a golf course, a mountain view, 


a location convenient for shopping 


. . and 


the fact that they appear on these pages is guar- 


antee of the excellence 


If you are going 


of their service. 


to some place not 


listed here, write to us for informa- 


tion if you wish, 


help you. 


We'll be glad to 


There is no charge. 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


Pogue 


23 West 44th Street 


Vanity Fair 


TTouse &% Garden 
New York City 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Gorham 


Inthe White Mountains. Golf, 
Hot and 


Mt. Madison House. Mou 
tennis, musie, dancing, mountain climbing. 


cold running water or private bath in each Yoon. 
Hanover 

The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. Mle- 

vator and modern appointmenis. Golf, tennis, 


saddle horses. 
NEW JERSE 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfcrtable in a most friendly 
way. Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Newark 


The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ¢le- 


ments most sought for in a family hotel home, «a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 
Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. U) al com- 


forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 


Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORI 
Albany 
On Empire Tours. 


The Ten Eyck. 100 rooms with 


hath, Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Bellport, Long Island 

The Bell Inn. A good small hotel in a quaint 
old Long Island village. All outdoor sports. Wetk- 
end and permanent guests. 

Hotel Wyandotte. Modern, comfortable, residen- 
tial hotel. Icxcellent location. Refined clientele. 
All reasonable amusements, Golf available. 

Buffalo 

Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Fire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food, Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


NEM MORK (Cons) 
East Aurora 
The Roycroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 


friendliness and as the home of Wilbert Hubbard. 
IS qniles from Butfalo. Sports. Booklet on request, 
New York City 

15 East 69th Street. A new residential 
Spacious suites of one and two rooms, or 
Dining salon under owner-management. 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New, York’s smartest street, near Central Park, 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. ‘The center of social 
lite of the city and baekground of national events. 

Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New 
York’s smartest section. Favored for luncheon ant 
dinner parties among fashionable people, 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway 
theatres just a step beyond. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn Heights. 


hotel. 
more. 


life, 
and 


4 minutes 


from Wall Street, 15 minutes from Times Sauare. 
Clark St. Express Station in Hotel. 

Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 
off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 

The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 
Nesidential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York 


The Touraine. 9 FE. 39th St. A tivo, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an_exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Tifth 
Avenue. The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 

Town House Hotel, 71 Central Park 
exclusive hotel on the West Side, 
Central Park at 67th Street. 


Niagara Falls 
A new hotel offering every modern 
Open all year. See Niagara 


West. An 
Overlooking 


The Niagara. 
luxury and convenience. 
Falls in the winter. 
Rochester 

Fireproof. 
shops and theatres. 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


Hotel Rochester. 
IKKodak City. Near 
and baths. 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
i tie has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 
Schroon Lake 


Brown Swan Club. 
International Highway. 


Unique Adirondack resort on 
Steam heated. Golf, saddle 


horses, tennis, boating, fishing. 

Syracuse 
The Onondaga. The last word in a modem 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 


theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 


Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates u« 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose, Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath, 


Utica 


Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service. Conveniently 
situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
hut reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery ; 
the most comfort and finest food. Masily accessible. 

White House Inn catering to those who prefer 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weckly rates. 


Pinehurst 
Berkshire Hotel opened for the season January 


22nd. A charming resort home. All outdoor 
sports. Delightful companionship. 
Carolina Hotel glows with season's conviviality. 


All outdoor sports. Four eighteen hole golf courses. 
Music, Dancing, Movies. 


Holly Inn, opened for the season January 11th. 


Occupies beautiful setting of holly trees. <All out- 
door sports in perfection. 

OHIO 

Akron 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
to the Ohio River. Tireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 
A "United" hotel, 

Columbus 
Now the leading hotel, 


The Neil House. opposite 


the State Capito], offers unexcelled facilities to 
ihe traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in frie. 
On the State highway between Cleveland and But- 
falo, 275 rooms. 
Harrisburg 


Tacing the State House Green. 
motor run from the Battlefield of 
250 vooms and baths, 


Philadelphia 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, 


courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort, 
Twelve hundred roems with bath, Centrally located. 


VIRGINIA 
Hot. Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern 


Penn-Harris, _ 
Only one hour's 
rettysburg, 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the “‘cure.’’ 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed TLand.’* 


CANADA 
Hamilton, Ontario 
The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, luxurious accommodation for the travelling 
public, in the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 
Montreal, Quebec 
Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 


Montreal.) Occupies entire city block in heart of 


theatre and shopping district. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 
The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com- 


manding an unobstructed view of both the American 


and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 
Toronto, Ontario 
The King Edward ‘‘The Heart of Toronto.’ 
Kighteen stories, in the very heart of. the city. 
ccecupies one complete city block. 
Windsor, Ontario 
Prince Edward Hotel. Opened lune 1922. Con- 


nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna- 


tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. Fireproof. 
FRANCE 
Paris 
Hotel Continental. One of the chief centers of 
American life in Paris. Luxurious, Every com- 
fort, Renowned cuisine. 
TTATY 
Stresa 
Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lake 
Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands, 
Polder. Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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C Hiner and Faster 
THE DELUXE 


GOLD STATE 
Limited 


Effective November 14, 1926, leave Chicago daily 8:30 p. m., 
arrive Los Angeles 9:30 a.m.—only two days and three nights 
en route. Super-quality in every feature of service. New 
standards of luxury in transcontinental travel. Extra fare, $10. 


Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules. 


Los Angeles -San Diego -Santa Barbara 
and Phoenix Ariz. 


ONLY b> HOURS 
Chicago -California 
Saves a Business Day 


Southern Pacific and Rock Island Travel Bureaus in All Principal Cities 


so me CONDE NAST TRAVEL SERVICE 


VANTDY FAIR 


| 
f 
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/ Cunard S.S."SCYTHIA’ 


JH Annual Cruise de Luxe 


( Ne the 


2 


Sailing Jan. 26, 1927 


N Limited to 400 Guests 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 


Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 

Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England. 

The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterranean 

under special charter, has become an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed 

Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Prearranged shore excursions at every port in 

cluded in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long 
stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Luxury Cruises tothe 


Independent 


g West Indies Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. Travel Service 

2 by Luxurious “Aquitania’, “Mauretania”, “Berengaria’, or any Cunard Line Steamer, throughout 

5 “S.5, Veendam’’. ae a ee 5 . 

& Sai , Feb. Full infor mt on request, Early reservation advisable. Europe 
7) ‘March. = 4 5) : r Securing All 

& > . R rhe 

:, | Sa FRANK TOURIST CO, (st.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York Pasrestemt 
& in cooperation Ww f et ‘ é é re ; ioe : 4 -Advance. 

; Holland-America 1329 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St. Boston. At Bank of America, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Francisco Send for Book E 
5 & oi SS VARIS CATRO LONDON 
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SBELGENLAND Woantd Cruise 


R 
e. 


— GO ae 
ona single voyage 


Wx acruise! First of all, it’s on the Belgen/and. She’s known as the 
/ 


largest and finest liner that ever completed the circle. She is. 


e 
hae ee 
evening gaiety 
country in its most attractive season. And it does! A Belgenland cruise 

after a day of : with 129 sunny days out of 132 is on record. Skilful planning? It was. 


Then, tog, this particular world cruise was planned to reach each 


Just glance at these names—Havana, Honolulu, Yokohama, Shanghai, 
Manila, Java, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Alexandria, Naples, Mo- 


Vitgini 
S ort at ifpinia + naco—and many more. Sound enticing? They are! 
e 
4 The Belgenland sails from New York, December 14; Los Angeles, De- 
(@) pings . cember 30; San Francisco, January 2. Back in New York, April 24,1927. 


14 countries 60 cities 132 days 28,000 miles 


: For complete information address—Red Star Line, No,1 Broadway, New York; Amer- 
The HOMESTEAD. ican Express Company, 65 Broadway, New York; Branch Offices in principal cities, 


OR AUTHORIZED AGENCIES, 
Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. _ 


Hot Springs Virginia — RED STAR LINE 4 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY CoV aaT) 
Booklets and information on request. Pre po Caaes \UMM/ | 


Sioa <—_ 


cautics known round the world 


Lovely gardens has Japan and other b 


Five Wonderful 
roundtrip 


Pacific Tours 


to countries of rare charm afd glorious adventure. Aunique 
Trans-Pacific service of magnificent President Liners. 


Ricu in color and mystery, glorious in their beauty and strange- 
ness, Oriental countries offer a treasure house of interest for 
those who travel there. x» Here are trips low in cost, of great 
variety and suited to the desires of any voyager. 


$600 
$692 


From San Francisco to Honolulu and Yokohama 
and return direct to Seattle. Or reverse the itin- 
erary, sailing from Seattle. 


From Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai and 
return via Kobe, Yokohamaand Honolulu to San 
Francisco. Or the reverse may be arranged with 
the departure from San Francisco. 


From Seattle to Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, Manila and return via Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu to San 
Francisco. Or sail from San Francisco returning 
to Seattle. 


$750 


From San Francisco to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Manila, and re- 
turning on connecting lines through Sandakan, 
Thursday Island, Townsville, Brisbane, Sydney, 
Suva, Samoa, Honoluluand San Francisco. (Two 
optional variations in some ports.) 


$865°: 


From San Franciscoto Honoluluand Yokohama or 
from Seattle direct to Yokohama and thence to 
Kobe, Shanghai, HongKong, Manila, Singapore, 
Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, 
Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, Boston, New York. 


$1000 


Scores of other trips as attractive in price and scope as 
these. 7” Opeonal stopovers at any port of call. Your 
accommodations are aboard palatial oil-burning Presi- 
dent Liners, broad of beam, steady and comfortable. 
All rooms are outside. The cuisine is world-famous. 


Sailings every Saturday from San Francisco for the 
Orient via Honolulu. 

Sailings every 12 days from Seattle direct to the Orient, 
via the shortest and fastest route across the Pacific, 

~~ Sailings every fortnight from Boston and New York 
j for the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 


Complete iz formation from any 
ticket or tourist agent or from. 


Dollar Steamship Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 

177 State street, Boston, Mass. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 

514 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Hugh MacKenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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COME TO 
HAVANA 


Sy eats OF 
w d 


vy, Gxquisite Isle 
f = of Delight 


peta es and beauty of the tropics — romance, 
tradition— background of an age-old history. :. 
gracious welcome of a charming people—cultured, 
fascinating, foreign...carefree, joyous life of a pleasure 
loving city—wealthy, luxurious, progressive ... new 
experiences- new sights new conceptions of the 
joy of living await you in Cuba. 


Splendid hotels, theaters, the opera, cafes... dining, 
dancing, games of chance at the brilliant Casino... 
golf, tennis, hunting, horse racing, jatalai.. . fishing, 
yachting, swimming... motoring on perfect roads... 
its comforts and attractions are endless. 


And the climate...eternal sunshine ...cooled to per’ 
petual springtime by the fragrant trade winds. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day 
is made pleasant by the cool trade winds. 
The temperature during 1925 never rose 
above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


CUBA IS ONLY 90 MILES FROM AMERICA 


Te CONDE NAST TRAVEL SERVICE 


VANITY FAIR 


ired 
of the same old! 


Then come fo 


HAWAII-~zhis Apia / | 


, Spend a 


smiling islands under the Southern Cross 


few weeks among heel 


—where nature plotsi Inso many Strange, 


enticing ways to keep you longer. 


Convenient 
Less than a week direct from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or Van- 


J 


couver and you’re in this paradise of 


palms—a coral beach under your feet; 


a mango-tree overhead. Four or five 
weeks and you’re home again — with 
treasured memories of this glorious ad- 


venture. | 


Inexpensive 


$400 or $500 covers every expense | 
—steamers, hotels, sightseeing, ae | 
island cruising, sights in Hawaii U. 
National Park. Accommodations sone 
luxurious ; steamship and | 


more nev 


hotel services opening soon. 


Any 


can book 


railroad, steamship or tourist 


Tell us 
illustrated 


agent you direct. 


when you plan to come, 


booklet in colors will be sent you. Write 


now. 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
217 McCann Bipa., San Francisco, Carir, 
OR 346 Forr ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A. 


Golf (4 world famous 18-hole Donald J. Ross courses) 
polo—tennis—riding—trapshooting—racing- 
and other sports. 


chery— 


CAROLINA HOTEL. Every room with bath. Experi- 
ence and equipment insure the satisfaction of its fastidi- 
ously luxurious clientele. Twenty-eighth opening Oct. 29. 


A quick trip (only 16 hours, New York City). A return 
to cold weather is safe. Address: GENERAL OFFICE, 


pinehurst 


N ORTH CAROLINA 


3 ° ° ° 
It’s Spring in Rio! 
\ \ Y HITE palaces gleaming 
primeval mountaing . . . mules with bells .. 


with great double baskets of vegetables 
alighting from smart motors before shops displaying the finest jewels, the 
Paris . . . That’s South 


an 12 days from New York. 


background of 
. bare-legged vendors 
. beautiful women 


In tropic gardens , (6 2 


and fruit 


newest fashions out of America! 


And 


Steamers 


its less th 
best hotel will take you there. 


appointments, excellent food, 


comfortable as the 


luxurious 


as elaborately 
Steamers on which music, enter 


tauinments, games, have been provided to make your voyage 2 pleasant one. 


ST TRAY EL. BUREAU 


25 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Vogue House & 


— 


otels of Distinction 


NEW YORK 


ANDBOSTON 
ne 


Stringer ee 


Rae 


PLAZA 


e \ : < 
\ recs 


eco Sremay Pecocesr 
ms DO Owen Manscae 


Heart of 
the South 


The Centre 
of Good Times 


end @| 
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Enjoy your New York visit in a 


ROLLS:- ROYCE 


Leave your car at home when you 
come to New York. Hire a Rolls- 
Royce with uniformed, experienced 
chauffeur who has choieieh knowl- 
edge of city, shopping centers, ho- 
tels, clubs, theatres. Cars to go any 
distance any time you want one. 
Write for Booklet D for rates and 
full information, 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING Co. 
Queensboro Plaza, New York 
Telephone Stillwell 7100 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR new oil burners at 
rates including hotels, guides, drives and fees, 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss ‘California’ sailing Jan. 19 


‘TH CRUISE; 17 DAYS JAPAN-CHINA, 
OPTION 18 DAYS INDIA; PALESTINE AND 


GREECE; also 
Canal, Los Angeles, 
Ceylon, Egypt, Italy 
Stop-overs, 


62 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss ‘'Transylvania”’ sailing Jan. 29 


23RD CRUISE; SPAIN 
Granada) 1s DAYS PALESTINE AND 
EGYPT; also” includes Madeira, Lisbon, 
Tunis, Carthage, Athens, Constantinople, 
Italy and the Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N.Y, 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-condittioned 
home 
Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort. § minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops, Rates and booklet on application, 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Panama 
Burma, 
Kuropeo 


includes Havana, 
Manila, Java, 
and the Riviera, 


(Madrid-Cordova 


STRESA 
(Lae Ma seur) 
GRAND HOTEL et des 
ILES BORROMEES 
Hotel de luxe—tirst situation 


delightful excursions 
Golf—tennis—horse-races, ete 


Hawaii 


Write now for fullinformation ona trip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory, 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
men 451 Montgomery St, San Francisco 


VOGUE'S 
BOOK of ETIQUETTE 


by the editors of Vogue, 
treats of social conven: 
tions with a distinction 
and charm that no other 


book on the subject may 
even claim to possess, 


You will be glad to own 
this book which speaks 
with the authority of 
Vogue's long experience 
as arbiter of social con: 
tacts. Four dollars, post: 
paid, 


VOGUE 


Greenwich 


Connecticut 


OCTORER, 1926 


This is the Time 
To Come! 


OME to the Land of 
the Rising Sun—and 

the gay umbrella! Come to 
Japan where the houses are 
just the size of your heart, 
and as clean as the rain 
washed air. Where shop 
ping is an art, a play, a joy 
ous game of smiles and bows 
and delicate trifles... and 
you can’t believe your luck 
until you find your friends 
have bargains just as won- 


derful. 


COME toChina—toShang- 
hai with its gay concessions 
and the great native city, 
embroidered on the fringe 
of acontinent of fascination 
—full of gardens, temples, 
bazaars; marvelous things 
to see and buy. To Hong 
Kong, towering out of the 
blue, a ravishing Oriental 
Riviera, steeped insunshine 
and flowers. Come to the 
Philippines — to exotic 
Manila, at the gateway of 
the South Pacific isles. 


BUT COME FIRST to 
the Canadian Pacific, the 
Werld’s greatest travel 
specialist, with the largest, 
fastest, newest ships on the 
Pacific — the famous great 
Empress Liners. Canadian 
Pacific has a way of looking 
after ycu that comes from 
forty years of knowing how. 


Only 10 Days to JAPAN 
Then China and 
Manila— } 


Empress Line 
ers sail from 
Vancouver, 
connecting at 
Victoria. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


Jjafety~ 


Guaran teed 


by the House of Issue 


Approved for Insurance 


by one of the largest 
Surety Companies in America 


| IELDING 


OY 


MLE ernie financial authorities 


are agreed that guaranteed real estate 
bonds offer a higher return than any 
other security of equal safety. “They 
point out that the yield of high- 
grade railroad and industrial bonds 
|has ‘been steadily declining since 
11921; and quote the experience of 
the great Life Insurance Companies 
to show that “‘the first mortgage 
on real estate has proved the most 
stable, conservative and best income- 
paying investment, yielding year in 


T I and year out about 20% higher in- 

61 Years Without Loss 
LL the life and color of a foreign tour on this beau-) This organization has been en- 
tiful, balmy route through the Great Southwest! listed in the service of investors for 
over 61 years. In all that time no- 
body has ever lost a dollar in Adair 
: ieee fj { First Morteage Securities and no- 
stopovers, every nicety and rennement of latest trave body ever will!—for, in addition to 


Open windows, special observation facilities, interesting 


science—plan now for your fall or winter trip on this truly the sound security of conservative 
first mortgages, both the principal 
and interest of every Adair Bond is 
}unconditionally guaranteed by us 


famous transcontinental flyer. 
| and may be insured against loss on 
application to an independent Surety 


DE LUXE SERVICE | Company, with resources over 
“| { T: | $27,000,000. 
ithout Extra Fare | For those desirous of averaging 


/up both the safety and net yield of 
The Sunset Limited Is an all-steel, thoroughly modern daily train their investments we have prepared 
from New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. | a comprehensive guide to the safe 
selection of high-grade mortgage 
Club Car, Observation Carand latest type Dining and Sleeping Cars. | bonds. Mail the coupon today for 


Convenient service for the world-famous Carriso Gorge. your copy 


For information and literature address any of the following offices \ D ‘ IR RE A LTY 


New York Los Angeles Houston 


165 Broadway Pacific Electric Bldg. So. Pacific Bldg. TR C 
New Orleans Chicago San Francisco & UST O. ‘Founded [865 
van. Am. Bank Bldg. 33 W. Jackson Blvd. Southern Pacific Bldg. 


CaritaL, SurPLus AND PrRoFits $2,500,000 


Healey Building Packard Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


Offices in all large cities including | ATLANTA 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 
71 East Jackson;San Francisco, 675 Mar- ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. 
ket St.; Montreal, 141 St. James St 270 Madison Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. 
, New YORK Sv. Louis 


Canadian 
Pacific 


| Please send me your booklet, **Why Your 
(lies | Real Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed.” 


Ownership Identical 


IM rene eR ONE Pe ec sash anes ak kann SAcaniwtcan aabeeee 


LINES 


Many people’s idea of Oshkosh 
is a small city in the Middle 
West where the world’s best 
trunks are made. They have 
the right idea. 


An attractive booklet describing Oshkosh Trunks will be 
Sent you on request to 461 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


) > eR Se 
| RU Wakes 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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Pinehurst 


NORTA CAROLINA 


FURNISHED HOMES for SALE or RENT 


Commute to Pinehurst where it is SPRING 
all winter. Only 16 hours from New York 
City and the tempered mildness of climate 
makes safe a northern trip if necessary. 


i 


il 
it 
hn 


An ideal place for the family in the dry, brac- HI ll 
ing Sandhills of the Mid-South where sports 

and good fellowship abound. hu 
i 


, 
i 
ml 
i 


Ae 


Golf, polo, tennis, gunclub, riding, archery. 


Health is first at Pinehurst. Outdoor exer- 
cise, climate, a town supply of filtered water, 
certified milk—all combine to put one “‘on the 
toes” and give health and happiness. Consump- 
tives excluded. 


For information write requirements to 


PINEHURST REAL ESTATE DEPT., PINEHURST, N.C. 


Th Th =| 


Apartment Hunting is Not 
Unlike Fox Hunting! 


Vee know what you want, but 
unless you make a good start, you 
may cover a lot of territory with- 
out finding what you want—cer- 
tainly, starting late is no way to 
start anything in the matter of 
securing desirable Winter quarters 
—and this is particularly true of 


MAYFAIR HOUSE 


SUPTEITTI Tia 


Preis ih 


because its exclusive location and 
exceptional service will .doubtless 
cause the remaining accommoda- 
tions to go quickly. 

Edward H. Crandall 


If inconvenient to call we can 
tell you what we have over the 


telephone: Rhinelander 6700 


SSSR SESRRERE ROSE R eee 


FURNISHED OR UNFURNISHED 


— 


, SERVICE PANTRY, WITH 
%, REFRIGERATION, IN EACH SUITE 


4) Hfloatair House 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


Litt 


SEESSEREREE 


A Tom Wye 
: be The Call for Fine Knitwear 


Year by year, the designation “A Tom Wye” has grown 


| 
’ In meaning and appreciation among men who care in 
o & o 
; . ; 7 : ) 
‘ i Sport ackets or ( ricket Pull-Overs, a Tom Wye brings 
t . ¥ 
‘ Te j ; ‘ 
— Sf to a man all that he cherishes in fineness of color, tex 
et 


; 
ture, model and comfort 


- 1 
Kor outdoors or indoors, for every Knitwear occasion 


just say, “A Tom Wye, please!” Insist on the label 


At Haberdashers, Sporting Goods Stores and ‘Department Stores 


a Teer theater 
home for the best dance music / 


RADIO LA 3: ‘lighting socket radio 
that is tried tested perfected 


} 


eption with no batteries is when the talk runs gaily. Orturn itup crash on the grand finale of a symphony. 


OWER rec 


he “new thing in radio” that youhear to full orchestra volume for a dance. Itis 

+ : : . . 2 a @ Bf} clyarre ape re SN > vs 
so much about. But though it is new, it naturalandtrmueto - Radiola 30 draws its power from the house 
has been tested and perfected, and you 


need not take chances on an untried pur- 
chase. RCA has been ahead of this day 


, and takes no more care than an 


oyna ate wire 
reality at any vol- et aa oe } 
electriclamp! After theater, drive dome for 
the bese dance music, and tune in. End 
the evening with a jperfect bit of supper, 
oO : 
and music right from the night clubs. 
Even the big bass dram comes through 


ume. It has a re- 
serve of power— 


by nearly a year: And the Radiola 30 has more than you will 


needrocallon—and 
you'll never heara 


had time to be thoroughly “‘road-tested.” 


tonancmessngnans Be 


It is in thousands of the finest homes. Its ——even the frenzied fingering of those high 


principles have been endorsed and adapted Radiola 30, cighetube superhewrodyne with piano runs. Musiqiis music and jazz “is 

f ; ; power speaker, Beautifully cabinered . 2 , and i ; : < . 

by Victor and Brunswick. It has power— superbly reafintone . . . Complete, $573 jazz, and it’s #here—real in volume and in 
tae é Operates an 50-60 cycle, s W 2 

and it’s real! You can turn the music down 110 volt A. C. lighting circuit. tone-—~with a Radiola 30. 


Aviherized Buy with 
ty by Dealer. confidence 
Cg  ) Where you 
a cn) see this 
. ed sian. 


MADE: BY - THE: MAKERS - OF - THE: RADIOTRON 


OCTOBER, 1926 


Teoma AVE STYLE 
neesbot OF IT FOR FALL 


The man at the left wearsa two-button single breasted 
suit of Cedarwood tan. The man at the right wears a 
double breasted suit of dusk gray. The shoulders are 
broad; the lines are easy and “set off” the figure 


You'll “have style,” too, when you get our label in clothes 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Chicago London New York 
Copyright 1926 Hart Schaffner & Marx 


= 


S 


Were PPl 


MEME ETS 


yer: 


LITERATVRE 


ACTING 


VANITY FAIR 


Scheols shat ire Differ rent 


WN 


PAINTING 


Winter Term—s2nd Year of 


ART STUDENTS’ 


LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


—In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
hy, and Etching and Wood-Block 


Send for Catalog V. 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
San Francisco 


Leautiful group of buildings now under construction 
will be ready for opening of next Regular Session, 
August 16, 1926. Total investinent $350,000. Modern 
cquipment, Write for catalogue. 


Lee F. Randolph, 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


METROPOLITAN 
ART SCHOOL 


MICHEL Jacoss,, Director 58 W. 57 St. N. Y. 
Author of “The Art of Color’, “The Study of 
Color’, and ‘‘The Art of Composition”. A 
simple application of dynami¢ symmetry. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


PORTRAIT LiFE POSTER COSTUME DESIGN 


KIMON NICOLAIDE 
and 


THOMAS FURLONG 
will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning Oceabiey Fourth, Prospectus 


3 Washington papare North 
New York City, 


Director 


GRAND CENTRAL J 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Tlus- 
tration, Advyertisi Illustration and Costume 
Design under the instruction of successful mod- 
Jern artists. Catalogue on Request 

| 7003 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 


MASTERINSTITUTE 
OF UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC—PAIN’ TING—SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE—OPIERA CLA 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
310 Riverside Drive (cor. 103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 


APPLIED ARTS 


Ghe NEW YORK SCHGOL 


INTERIOR DECORATION gi 
441 MADISON AVE'NEW YORK 


Snerritt Wuiton, Director 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Fall Course Starts October Ist 
Send for Catalog 41 
IIOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F-10 


Fal 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Courses 
Courses. 
to Plan 


Correspondence 
Course A—Professional Training 
Course B—Domestie Course—How 
Own House. 
Enrollment limited—Write for Prosnectus 
Address P.O. Box 143, Boston (Copley Station), Mass. 


McDowell Dreatmaking & MillinerySchool 


Designing Individual Instruction in _Trade 
Millinery Methods for Wholesale and Retail. 
Dressmaking Also for Personal UNS 20 
7 evening Classes. No 
Pattern-cutting G1) or Write for Particulars 
Est. 1876 71 West 45th Street, New 


Your | 


York | 


| 


EDITORIAL 


Vanity Farr devotes most of its editorial pages to the 
arts, crafts, sports and cultivated tastes of America. There 
is, today, a large group of schools, in the curriculum of 
which these special departments of American life are 
expressly emphasized. 


SUCH SCHOOLS are growing so rapidly in number and in 
importance, that we think it expedient to group their 


announcements together in 
magazine. 
directory— 


sports and tastes are taught 


As time goes on, 
y—‘‘Schools that are Different”—will constitute 
a guide to the institutions in America in which arts, crafts, 


NOTE 


this special section of the 
Vanity Fair hopes that this 


and cultivated. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Girls 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


MissBarry’s ForeignSchoolforGirls 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
Art. Music. College Prep. 


Languages, Fencing, 


Horseback Riding, Dancing. Historic curs. 
Lower School for younger girls October to June. 


Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


Winter in Africa 


Spring in Paris. Study and travel for girls. 
Apply for Booklet to Mme. Etienne, 57 Av. Victor 
Hugo, Boulogne s/Seine, France. References ex- 
changed. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 
CHATEAU DE BURES 


Preparation for American colleges; highest standards 
of scholarship, sportsmanship and moral earnestness. 
Languages. Travel. Sports. Best equipment. Boys 
accompanied from New York, P. Hopkins, Ph.B., M.A. 
Bures, par Villennes, S. & O., France 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOLS 
SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding _ school 
for boys and girls sh oF to 12 op 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity. 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfield, Connecticut 


DUNLAP COURT 


Everett Pennsylvania 
A small Boarding School in the Country 
Boys and Girls from Six to Ten years of age 
Progressive School combined with Ideal Home Life 
Booklet on request 


MERRICOURT 


Private home accepts few select children 4-10 by 
month or year. Proper diet, character training, 
supervised play. 4 acres of play Jawns, &: ardens and 
orchards. Private kindergarten, 100 miles from N. XC! 
Rev. and Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, Berlin, Conn. 


SPECIAL RESIDENCE FACILITIES 
for Pre-adolescent Children. In a_ school of the 
Progressive type. Small family group. nusual care. 


‘Just the place 
for chiidren"’ 


School association with larger group of day 

pupils from Washington and Chevy Chase. Chevy 

Chase Country Day School, Chevy Chase, Md. 
Sranwoop Conn, A. M., Director 


STUDENT RESIDENCE—Girls 


Mrs. Boswell’s 


Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 

“A Home Away from Home’ for 

girls attending any school, college 

or studio in New York. Open 

allyear. Elective chaperonage. Lan- 

guages. Catalogue. Eleventh year. 


Telephone Susquehanna 7653 


SANDALPHON SCHOOL 


For Children Delayed in Development 
Loving home care, school studies, out-of-door play, 
social stimulation; well-coordinated life. 

Not operated for profit 
Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 E. 82nd St., Cleveland, 0. 


Ge FREER SAHOOL 


for Girls of Retarded Development 


Limited enrollment permits intimate care. 
from 


9 miles 
Boston. Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 
31 Park Circle, Arlington Heights, Mass. 


VARICK SCHOOL 


For the Individual Child. 
Happy Adiustment and Development. 
Limited to eight children; resident girls. 

162 South Clinton St. East Crange, N. J. 


SCHOOL 
Three Separa‘e Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Prin:ipal 


THE WOODS’ 


For Exceptional Children 


SECRETARIAL 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


training for educated women 


A school of unusual character and distinctive 

purpose. New York—247 Park Avenue 
Boston—90 Marlboro Street 
Providence—155 Angell Street 

Residence School in Boston 


When writing to these schools it will 


help you to mention Vanity Fair 


NEW YORK—Girls 


THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Post GRADUATE CourRSES, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, Mnglish, Drama, Secretarial. PARis Home 
of Schoolemphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 


MARYMOUN Hudson, N. Y. 


Courses—Four Years College, Two-Year 
g, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestiec Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool, Riding, Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave., 
New York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother, 


Ghe Castle _ 


CER 
L Miss Mason's School 
Se for Girls 


Bax go( Tarrytown-on:Hudson. NewYork 


Tarrytown-on- 


(inishi 


PHYSIC AL EDUCATION | 


GRACE G. GI RARD 


THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 
Scientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 


LEVER PEOPLE do things nowadays. 
learn. OW29 Golf schools, 


taught, schools of landscape gardening and 


If they 
swimming schools, dancing schools, schools where bridge is 


don’t know how, they go to school to 


interior decoration—these and many others 


are listed on these pages. CASI you don't find the school for the development of your 


particular bent write to the 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


VOGUE 
23 West 44th Street 


VANITY FAIR 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
New York City 


DRAMATICS 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 


for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW FALL CLASS BEGINS OCT. 26 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262-J. CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Edith Coburn ces School 


Oral English Character Education 


Analysis and Interpretation of Lit- 
erature, Voice, Diction. 

Costume and Scenic Design, Lighting, 
Play Production, Modern Art Tech- 
nique, Fully Equipped Little Theatre. 

Personal Culture, Individual Devel- 
opment and Balance, Psychology, 
Pedagogy, French (Yersin Method). 


Nineteenth Year Opens September 27th 


Eprru Cosurn Noyes, Principal 
Symphony Chambers Boston, Mass. 


Drama 


TECHNIQUE of 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


THE ALBERTI SCHOOE “” 
of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Pantomime, Literature, Life Study, Stage Mechanics, 
Play Construction and Directing, etc. Two-year cour: 
Special classes. Connected with Stuart Walker's com- 
panies and Young People’s Theatre, Inc., Catalog. 
Room 1120 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


AMERICAN LABORATORY THEATRE 


Richard Boleslavsky, Director 
pnnounces the onening of the Fall Term of its 
DRAMATIC SCHOOL DEPT. on October 4, 1926. 
Vor informatien address Elisabeth Bigelow, Exec. 
Sec., 145 East 58th Street, New York City 


DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.’’ 
Phone: Chickering, 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk— Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill Lowe my succes 


Mrs. Vernon Cuasile 

746 Madison Ave.,N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 
CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 
- SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts. 
Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, 
ssisted by a staff of wonderful teach- 
Rates reduced this month, 7 EB. 
St. Ne Y.2 Vanderbilt: 2778: 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL of ACROBATICS and STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00, Streteh- 
ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, Tap (Clog- 


dancing, kicking, limbering, 


ging) Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. i Ms 
1544 Broadway, N. Y. C. BRYant 6542 


OCTOBER, 1926 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 

City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 

post-graduate courses, Separate cottages for younger 

girls. Sixty-first year opens September 28, 1926 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


—Girls 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 


HOPPERS 


ar i, 


eau BUYERS’ 


43 


CU EDIE 


MARC UM. SCH@L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia. Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 
tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. 
For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 
Box F, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Head of School 
Mrs, Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 


Kent Place School for Girls 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 

An Endowed School—Thirty-Second Year 

On the Estate of Chancellor Kent in the 

Hills of New Jersey twenty miles from 

New York. 

COLLEGE PREPARATORY 


ACADEMIC 
Music Art Athletics 
MISS HARRIET LARNED HUNT 


Principal 


‘Bishopthorpe Manor 


Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression. Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool Horseback Riding. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBI Aa Cini 


Home Economics, 


Martha Washington Seminary 


For Girls 


healthful school-days, 
estate, with city 
advantages. Junior Col- 
legiate and High thool forms 
College Preparatory Household 
Science, Secretarial Science, Music, 
Art, Expression. Address the 


Secretary,Box F. Oakcrest, Washington,D.C. 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economics, 
Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory. Catalog. 
J. E. Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


SOUTHERN—Girls 
WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
criminating patronage. Complete appointments. 
For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights, Box 30, Nashville. Tenn 


Happy. 
beautiful 
country 


on 
and 


Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps 


will receive the personal attention of a woman 
trained in educational matters who will be glad 


to heln you in the solution of your problem. 
Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 


NEW YORK—Boys 


She STORM KING School 


Formerly The STONE SCHOOL — Established 1667 


A Progressive College Preparatory School. 50 miles 
from New York. Attractive Outdoor Life. Catalog, 
ALVAN E. DUERR, Cornwall-cn-Hudson, N. Y. 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Military College 


One hundred and four 
years of service 


Separate preparatory school 


CHARLES E. HYATT 


President 


Box 165 
Chester, Pa. 


Nr beautiful Susque- 
hanna River. <A nationally- 
known preparatory school for 


boys. 190 acres. Faculty of specialists. Sepa- 
rate department for younger boys. Supervised 
athletics. Golf course; swimming pool. Catalog. 


Murray Peabody Brush, Ph.D. Port Deposit, Md. 


} WESTERN—Boys 


LAKE FOREST 


Non-Military. College Preparatory Academy for 
Boys. Near Chicago. All Athletics. Mndowed. Cata- 
jog: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, lil. 


Arts & Crafts 


CIGARETTE BOXES for 
Basswood lined with cedar. Ready for your artistle | 
touch to moke it an ideal gift. Two sizes. $1.00 
and $1.25. The Evanston Craftsmen, Evanston, Ill. 


individual decoration— 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’'S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge, Expert personal instruc- 


tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. Tel. Circle 10041 
VANITY FAIR “The most entertaining magazine 
of modern life.’’ In every issue: Humour, Satire, 
Literature, Drama, Art, The Sports, The Stage, 
Bridge, Golf, Motors, and Men's Fashions. The 
most brilliantly illustrated magazine of the day 
Special offer of 2 years’ subscription for $5.00; 
regular rate $3.50 a year Send your order to 
Dept. <A., Vanity Fair, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS' treatments for satisfactorily restoring 

contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 

ing muscles, given only at my one address. 

50 West 49th St., N. Y¥. Bryant 9426. Booklet 
painless 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the 

method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician, This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used, Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent in plain 
envelope upon request Dr Roebling 

New York City address, 107 East 35th 
Philadelphia, Pa. address, 2001 Chestnut 
MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots 

No electricity or poison Stood test fifty yeurs 
Mme. Julian, 34 West Slst Street, New York City 
BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results 
Harmless. Lotion $3 Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8& East 49th Street, New York 


Face Lifting without surgery. Only one treatment 
needed & done by you in your own home, Removes 
double chin, restores youthful contour, No charge 
unless satisfied. Sadie MacDonald, 1482 B’way, N.Y. 


Bed Quilts 


Beautiful Colonial Patchwork Quilts $12.25. 

faithfully reproduced, Exq. machine stitching 

Hand-made Candlewick Spreads $5.75, Free 

Eliz. Finlay, P. O. Box 3, So. Sta. Evanston, 
, 


Books 


OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Catalog Number 5 Americana Let me find the 
hooks you want. Address, Arthur B, Carlson, | 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York 
HOUSE & GARDEN’S SECOND BOOK OF HOUSES 
pictures garages to gables of hundreds of fine 
houses—prim New England houses, informal Dutch 


Strect 


eradl- 


Old pat 
Gen. 
Bklt 

Tl 


Send for 


houses, gracious Georgian houses, soft shingled 
bungalows, Spanish houses in stueco and colour, 
tal! pillared Southern ones—all as the best 
architects make or remodel them nowadays 12 
pages, 400 illustrations, full of house information 
for you or for the friend who is going to build 
Interesting. Practical. Beuutiful Convenient 
$4.00 from your bookseller. or $4.20 by mail 


direct from House & Garden, Greenwich, Connecticut | 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once, Everett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va 
CHRISTMAS CARDS From Your Own Pictures 
or negatives (any size) Rich reproductions on 
highest grade vellum with texts in handmade let- 


ters or in facsimile. Remember your friends at 
Christmas time with a picture of your hone, 
yourself or little ones with appropriate’ verse 
and facsimile signature. Write today for 
samples and simple directions for ordering 
Twenty-five cards $5.00; Vifty, $8.50; One 
hundred, $16.00, Envelopes included. Address 
communications to The Aricraft Company, 228 
West YT ifth Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Employment Agencies 


WETTLER’S AGENCY, a recommended place for 
good domestic help of all nationalities and every 
capacity. Address 13 West 46th eet, New 
York City, N. Y. ‘Telephone Bryant 6374—6375 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores hea 
youthful figure, yw and health, Colon irr 
tion, Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 
$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars, <A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 


rate, $5.00 a year, a saving of $3.00. Just send 
your order to Dept. A., Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 


A reference directory of untform adver- 
lisements classified for the conventence of 


the reader. Advertising rates upon request 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 25 West Forty-Fourth St. 


New York 


Furniture & Art Objects 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! HIGH GRADE 


contents of homes and estates Oil = paintings 
bronzes, tapestries rugs, linens, antiqu 
and modern furniture and all objects f art 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry end Silverware Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Embassy Galleries 
10 West 46th Street, New York City Sryant 1988 
Furs 
ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS_ Old Ivory 
Beads Indian Curios Genuine Willow Root 
Fancy Baskets From the Lair of Quality 
Address Vance R. MeDonald, Fairbanks, Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought | 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 


for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 

frocks, furs, d nds, silverware, rugs, high grade 

furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
Graphology 

YOUR CHARACTER REVEALED by your hand- 


and friends 
Ritecraft 
w York 


writing. Learn the truth about yourself 
Mail sample of handwriting and ten cents 
Institute, Dept. 16, 225 West 34th Street, N 


Hair Goods 


originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pleces 
and toupees Specialist in halr goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur, Hill 57u7 


MANUEL, 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties, Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—sth Ave., N. Y. C 
SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 


antiques or pawn tickets, Cash at once. Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 
BéCHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, New York Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from” responsible persons Fifth 
floor—Kooms fifty and fifty-one-—-Vanderbilt 2265 


We Visit Schools 


Cw) 


The Condé Nast School 
recommends 
schools, not from 
say, but from personal 
knowledge. Experienced 
members of our school 
staff visit the schools ad- 
vertising in Vogue, Van- 
ity Fair, House & 
Garden, and make con- 
fidential reports on them 
for our school files. 


Service 
hear- 


or 


That is why we are able 
to make conscientious and 
intelligent recommenda- 
tions when readers ask us 
“What school is best for 


my child?” 


’ 
CONDE NAST 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 
New York 


Vanity Fair Vogue House & Garden 


Bought | 


add 10%. 


\ITonograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices, J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Ange California 


Mourning Apparel 


ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., 


Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessorie 


Perfumes 
RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES & [iou- 


quets, subtle, alluring fragrances, $5 up, samples $1 
Batikha Magie Besuty Cream & Lotion, $2. Order 
filled. Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72d St., N.Y. 
VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.00 
Address Vogue, 21 West 4ith Street, N Y 


Permanent Hair Wa 
J. SCHAEFFER, 


INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Pri guarantee 
no discoloration to white or grey hair Addres 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. ¥ Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best result 
guuranteed. Let a visit convince you. Jol Halloh 
36) East 48th Street, New York Vanderbilt 5241 


Poe Ama US FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
air colorings, bleaching, marcel manic 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs 
286-5th Ave. (bet. 47-48th Sts.) N. ¥ Ps 


facials 
ur type 
yant 9964 


ring 


Social Etiquette 


eptbalilt POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self ynsclousness overcon Correct s¢ jal procedure 
and conversation taught personally ind by mail 
Mille Louise, 164 West Tlst St., N.Y Endicott 5000 
PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion, Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook, 
1577—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stationery 


125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES—printed 
address or monogram Hammermill Ripple 644 x 
i—$1.10. Granite Gray Social 54 x 3.00 
Hand-Made Deckle Finish 7% x 10%4——-$4.00 
Western Postage 25¢ check or Money Order Add 
ten per order to cover mailing. Ex 


cent to your 
‘ess refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Orange, New Jersey 


Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, 
FIFTH AVENUE PERSONAL STATIONERY 
homes throughout the world 


is found in the finest 

Monogram or address like engraving, raised letters 

in black, blue. jade green on whit frey, buff or 
paper, 100 Fol sheets & en- 


blue suede vellum 
velopes $2.00, Tuxedo linen paper $2.50. Remit with 


1 
64%4—$ 


order, sent Ppd. in a week, Fifth Ave. Stationers 
Dept. V 500-5th Ave., N. Y. Samples on request 
EXCLUSIVE INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY :— 


(Raised letters—engraved effect—not printed), Idea! 
gift, suits everybody 200 single sheets 6%4x3% 
(100 lettered & 100 plain) & 100 envelopes or 100 
folded sheets & 100 envelopes with name & address 


on top center of sheets & on flap of envelopes for 
$2.00. Colors of paper:—White, Pearl grey, Bisqui 
Orchid, Blue. Colors of inks:—Black, Blue, Jad 
Green, Purple, Brown, (Gold & Silver 10% extra). 
Send check, money order, or currency. West of Miss 
Wallace Brown Inc. Dept, 103, 225 Sth 
Free Personal Engraved Xmas Card Folio 


Ave., N. ¥. 


Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods Exclusive pool, expert instruetion. Send 
for Booklet C. Mary aton School of Swimming 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. $440 


Table Delicacies 


CONNETTI—CONFECTIONS. Spiced nuts so 
delicious with afternoon tea. Suitable for bridge 
and whist prizes. Attractive half pound box $1.25 
Postpaid. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, California 


Unusual Gifts 


UNIQUE AND ATTRACTIVE GIFTS and Art 
Objects are always to be found at the = shop 
of Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison Avenue, near 
53rd Street, New York City, New York 


STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 


149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 
by individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 
JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY 


designs on 
daytime or 
No. 132, 


pearls mounted in lovely 
Smart for evening, 
Charming gifts 


Indestructible 
shirred elastic. 
bridal outfits. 


Two strands of pearls $3.00. No. 14, Thr 
.00, Send check or money order, stat color. 
Si faction guaranteed. Namiot Incorporated, 


(Department 29C), 182 Nassau St., New York City 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 2S, 11 St., Richmond, Va. 
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>Mr NASH said... 


Detroit 


T all started when Mr. Nash’s en- 
gineering staff told him that their ex- 
periments had shown Budd- Michelin 
Wheels to be better. 

But changing to steel wheels was a 
radical step. Mr. Nash didn’t know how 
the public would take to them. 

So he decided on a test. Beginning in 
May, 1922, he offered Budd-Michelin 
Wheels as optional equipment on the 
Nash. He charged $25 extra for them. 
That was a test. Here’s what happened: 

Nash buyers took 27,505 Budd-Mi- 

chelin Wheels during the remainder 

of 1922—at $25 extra for every set. 

In 1923, Nash buyers took 149,237 

Budd-Michelin Wheels—six times as 

many —adding $25 to the cost of each 

car for the privilege. 

In July, 1924, Mr. Nash did a little 
figuring. He checked back and found that 
since Budd-Michelin Wheels 


were first offered, 75% of his customers 
—3 out of every 4—had selected them, 
and paid $25 extra. 

That settled it. Automobile buyers, 
as well as Mr. Nash, were ready to say, 
“Goodbye, buggy wheels.” So Budd- 
Michelin Wheels became standard on the 
Nash, with no extra charge. 

In 1925 Nash buyers took 508,404 Budd- 
Michelin Wheels, and during the first 
five months of the current year, 339,'740. 

If you want to know more about the 
distinguishing beauty of Budd-Michelin 
Wheels, look at any Nash. 

If you want to know more about the 
added safety, the new ease with which 
tires are changed, the cleanliness, the sav- 
ing of tires—if you are interested in the 
advantages of a truly modern automobile 
wheel, ask any Nash owner. 

Then you too will be ready to shout, 

“Goodbye, buggy wheels!” 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Also makers of Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheels, which fit the same hub as 
Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheels. 


Philadelphia 


Goodbye buggy wheels” 
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Jhe final step 


in safe motoring 


is in a collision, you will be thankful if 
that car is a New Safety Stutz, with 
safety-glass in every window and windshield. 


Gieinac the day ever come when your car 


In no other automobile can you secure, with- 
out extra cost to you, this invaluable protec- 
tion to your family. The New Safety Stutz 
is the first and only car to adopt safety-glass 
all around as regular equipment. 


The New Safety Stutz is the one automobile 
designed with safety as the uppermost aim 
and ideal. And it will come as a revelation 
to the average motorist to learn how the mak- 
ing of a car scientifically safe adds to its road- 
ability, ease of riding, and performance as well. 


The low hanging of the New Safety Stutz, made 
possible by skillful utilization of the worm- 
drive, confers an unequalled stability on the 
car, making overturn almost impossible. At 
the same time, the low “center of mass” makes 
the car ride much more steadily under all con- 
ditions, and gives an ease and responsiveness 
to the steering that cannot be described. 


The improved braking-system of the New 
Safety Stutz, developed and built by Timken 


a ye 
. f ‘ re 


on * 1 


L| 


is achiez 


The first and only automobile to provide safety-glas 


on a newly-utilized principle, gives a quick 
safety-stop when needed. It also retards the 
car so smoothly, with entire absence of swing, 
swerve, or side-sway, that even abrupt halting 
does not discomfort the passengers. 


The extra-strong and extra-rigid frame, with 
integral steel running-boards, or “side-bump- 
ers”, makes the car both safer and steadier. 


Narrow, clear-vision front corner-posts give 
safer driving and do away with the annoyance 
of peering from side to side for objects ahead. 


The New Safety Stutz is permanently protect- 
ed against theft by The Fedco System, without 
cost to the car owner. 


A new feature, again without cost to the car 
owner, is indemnity against loss of use result- 
ing from theft, at the rate of five dollars per 
day, up to thirty days. 


See these New Safety Stutz models, which, in 
addition to their exclusive safety features, 
have custom-like smartness of body design 
and most luxurious interior appointments. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR GOMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc « « « Indianapolis 


> ; @ 


= i ASS 


all around without extra charge to the buyer 


The 
symbol of 
3 Safely 


An exclusive feature is Loss- 
of-Use Insurance, paying the 
car owner five dollars per day, 
up to thirty days, for loss of 
the car’s use through theft. 
This is without cost to the 
car owner. 


The entire car has Under- 
writers’ Class A rating on 
both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 
7-passenger models, designed 
and constructed under the 
supervision of Brewster of 
New York. 


All closed bodies automati- 
cally ventilated—another 
exclusive feature. 

=  __— 


View demand sajety for 
them in your house; de- 
mand safety for chem also 
in your autemobile, 
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MERICA selected these chocolates 
¥ and confections - -. -every one! 
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LITTLE ETTA SIMMONS aac } h 


| The most tiresome member of the family a (fe 
| is Little Etta, the youngest child, Etta nc a eee 
is seen here in the dress she wore when she 
graduated last year from the high school EES == os | 
The medal on her breast is the second prize | 
AUNT LUCY SIMMONS in the contest for essays by girl students UNCLE FRANK SIMMONS 
Whenever the old ladies of East Appa- on the subject of Helping Mother Around On practically no provocation at all, Uncle 
quogue are gathered together, in the name the Home. Etta plans to have a_useful Frank will tell everybody about what a gay 
career in occupational therapy and dietetics dog he was in his youth, His conversation, 


of gossip, on the porch of the Mansion 
House, Aunt Lucy Simmons, oldest of the 
family, comes into her own. To her way of 
thinking, every flirtation is an affarre, 
every moonlight buggy jaunt is a joy-ride, 
one cocktail is a gallon of rum, and any 
dance, however formal, is a Wild Party 


down at the Odd Fellows, is liberally be 
sprinkled with partially veiled references 
to Shriners’ parades, county fairs and the 
gay life at Asbury Park, Even today Frank 
hears and sees some pretty strange things 
while travelling for a school supply house 


COUSIN ERNIE 
For straightforward, go-getting, hard 
business sense, the family has no more 
energetic member than Cousin Ernie. 
| He began in the harness business, 
| but swapped it for a garage. Ernie is 
| also rather a bore at the euchre parties 


MA AND PA SIMMONS (Left) 
When Mr. and Mrs. Simmons had this 
picture taken, shortly after their mar- 
riage, they looked pretty gay, but today, 
they boast that they are “just plain 
home folks’’, The essence of their life 
is an evening at home with the radio 


LOUISE (Right) 
But, after all, there 7s Louise. Unlike 
the rest of the family, she has chic, 
charm and wit. Up-to-date in every way, 
she would be a social success even in 
London or Paris. And Louise is the first 
to give all the credit to VANITY FAIR 
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| DOBBS HATS 


Toe DOBBS ROYDON, pESIGNED BY DOBBS & CO, NEW YORK’S LEADING 
HATTERS .IS SHOWN TODAY EXCLUSIVELY IN THE DOBBS SHOPS AND BY ACCRED-~ 
ITED DOBBS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. IN COLORS AND STYLE THE 
DOBBS ROYDON REFLECTS THE TRIM NEATNESS OF EARLY FALL ATTIRE. THE 
DOBBS SIGNATURE GUARANTEES CORRECT MODE AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


~ DOBBS && Co ~ 678,620 aa 244 Fifth Avenue — oNew York, 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


A New Story of Love and Adventure by the Celebrated Viennese Author 


WENTY-FOUR brown rowed 

the glittering galley which was bringing 

Prince Angid to the palace of the Caliph. 
The prince, in his purple robe, lay alone in 
the prow under the blue, star-spangled sky and 
AS GAZE. s: os : 

A little girl was reading aloud, then (almost 
suddenly) she closed her eyes. The parents 
looked at each other smilingly. Fridolin bent 
over her, kissed her blond hair and closed the 
book which lay on a table which was still coy- 
ered with dishes. The child looked up guiltily. 

“Nine o’clock,” the father said. ‘Time to 
go to bed.” And since Albertine also was bend- 
ing over the child, the hands of the parents 
met on the beloved forehead. With a tender 
smile, no longer intended for the child alone, 
they exchanged glances. ‘The governess en- 
tered, told the child to say good-night. 
Obediently she rose, raised her face to her 
father and mother, to be kissed, and, was un- 
protestingly led from the room. Fridolin and 
Albertine, alone under the glow of the hang- 
ing light, hastened to resume the conversation 
they had started before dinner about what 
happened at yesterday’s Redoute. 


slaves 


T was their first ball of the year, which 

they decided to go to and which occurred 
shortly before the end of Carnival time. 
Fridolin on entering the hall had been wel- 
comed as an impatiently awaited friend by 
two red dominoes, although he could not be 
sure who they were, in spite of the fact that 
they recalled many incidents of his student and 
hospital days. After inviting him into their box 
with friendly assurances, they went away, say- 
ing they would soon return unmasked. But the 
red dominoes stayed away so long that Fridolin 
became impatient and went down to the Par- 
terre, hoping to find them again. But, care- 
fully as he looked, he could find them 
nowhere; instead a woman took his arm casually: 
his wife had just escaped from the clutches of 
an unknown man, whose melancholy, d/esé 
manner (and foreign, apparently Polish ac- 
cent) had at first fascinated her, but who, after 
a moment, offended, one might even say 
shocked, her by a suddenly inspired obscenity. 
Thus husband and wife came to sit in the buffet 
room like lovers, among other amorous couples 
rather happy to have avoided a part in a de- 
ceptive and banal puppet play. They had 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


oysters and champagne and talked lightly of 
the comedy of gallantry, of resistance, of se- 
duction and of acquiescence as though they had 
just met. And after a quick drive through the 
white winter night, at home, they fell into 
cach others arms in an ecstasy of fervour which 
for a long time they had not experienced. A 
gray dawn awakened them all too soon. The 
husband’s profession called him to the sickbeds 
very early in the morning; Albertine’s duties as 
housekeeper and mother did not permit her to 
rest much longer. Thus the hours went as if by 
a schedule of every-day duty and work. The 
past night, (the beginning as well as the end) 
had paled. Only now, their work done, the 
child gone to bed, and no fear of outside inter- 
ruption, the shadows of the Redoute, the un- 
known and melancholy red dominoes became 
real once more. And these unimportant ad- 
ventures were of a sudden magically and poign- 
antly surrounded by the deceptive glamour of 
lost opportunities. Harmless, yet suspicious 
questions,» and shrewd answers, shaded with 
double meaning were exchanged. Each was 
conscious that the other withheld the ultimate 
truth and thus both were inspired to a mild 
revenge. They exaggerated the attraction which 
their unknown Redoute partners had had for 
them, made fun of each other’s jealousies and 
denied their own. But from the light banter 
about the unimportant adventures of the past 
night they fell into a serious discussion of those 
hidden, hardly conscious desires which possess 
the power to drag even the finest and purest 
souls into murky and dangerous whirlpools. 
They talked of secret realms for which they 
hardly felt a longing but into which the in- 
tangible winds of destiny might some day carry 
them only in dreams. For as completely as 
they belonged to each other in feeling and 
senses they knew that yesterday was not the 
first time that a breath of adventure, freedom 
and danger had touched them. ‘Timorously 
torturing themselves with an almost prurient 
curiosity, they tried to draw out a confession 
from the other. Frightened, they moved closer 
together and probed inwardly for some fact or 
adventure (unimportant as it might be) which 
might in some way give expression to the in- 
expressible, and which, through open confession, 
might relieve the tension and free them both 
from the distrust which was gradually becoming 
unbearable. Albertine perhaps the more im- 


patient, the more honest or the finer person of 
the two, found the courage to speak first. In a 
somewhat uncertain voice, she asked Fridolin 
if he remembered the young man who last 
summer at the Danish shore, sitting one evening 
at the next table in the company of two officers, 
had received a telegram in the midst of dinner, 
and then had taken sudden leave of his two 
friends, 


oe HAT about him!” asked Fridolin 
sharply. ‘I noticed him that very morn- 
ing,” Albertine answered, “when he rushed 
up the steps of the hotel with his yellow hand- 
bag; he looked at me casually but when he had 
gone up a few steps he turned around so our 
glances were compelled to meet. He did not 
smile. On the contrary, it seemed to me that 
his face darkened. As for me, it scarcely made 
any difference, for I was moved as never be- 
fore. The whole day I lay on the beach lost 
in dreams. If he had wanted me, I could not 
have resisted him. Of that much I felt I was 
certain. I thought I was ready for any sacri- 
fice, prepared to abandon you, the child and my 
future, thought I had reached an absolute de- 
cision and yet—can you understand this? you 
dearer to me than ever before. That 
very afternoon—you remember surely—it hap- 
pened that we talked intimately about a thou- 
sand things—our future together—the child— 
as we had not done for a long time. At sun- 
down we sat together on the balcony, you and 
I, when he passed without looking up-—down 
below on the beach. And I was happy to see 
him, but I stroked your forehead and kissed 
your hair and in my love for you there was 
at the same time a mingling of real pity. That 
evening | was very beautiful (you said so your- 
self) and I wore a white rose in my belt. Per- 
haps it was not a coincidence that the stranger 
and his friends sat so near us, but I toyed with 
the thought of rising, going to his table and say- 
ing to him, ‘Here I am, my long-awaited one, 
my beloved—take me.’ At this moment, the 
telegram was brought. He read it, paled, whis- 
pered a few words to the younger officer and 
with a mystifying glance about him (which also 
included me) he left the room.” 
“And,” Fridolin asked dryly when she stopped. 
“Nothing more. I only know that I woke 
up the next morning with a certain indefinable 
fear. What I feared—whether he might have 


were 


mn 
fu 


gone, or whether he might still be there—lI 
don’t know—Il didn’t even know then, But 
when he did not appear, even at high noon, 


I breathed more freely. Don’t ask me any 
more Fridolin, I have told you the whole 
truth—<a\nd you, too, had an adventure on the 
beach—I know it.” 


WT. RIDOLIN rose, paced up and down the 
JE room and finally said, “You are right,” 
He stood at the window, his face hidden in the 
darkness. “In the morning,” he began in a 
voice veiling a slightly inimical tone, “somo- 
times very early, before you were up, I used to 
wahder along the beach beyond the village, 
And, no matter how early it was, the sun 
seemed always to be bright and strong on the 
sea, Out there on the beach there were small 

you know, which, each a small 
world in itself, stood there, some with fenced 
in gardens, some only surrounded by woods—- 


cottages, as 


some with bath-houses, separated from the cot- 
tages by the road and a stretch of beach, I 
hardly ever met anyone at this early hour and 
there were never any bathers. One morning, 
however, I suddenly became conscious of a 
irl’s presence. A moment invisible, 
I saw her move carefully along the narrow 
walk of a bath-house, dug into the sand, Sup- 
ing herself by her arms, she was moving 


before 


paratully along the side of the house against 
the wooden side-wall, She was very young, 
hardly fifteen. Her blond hair flowed down 
over her shoulders and over her tender breast, 


HE looked straight down into the water 
S and slowly, with downeast eyes, glided 
along the wall toward the corner, In a moment 
she was directly before me, With her arms, 
she reached behind her as though to hang 
on more securely, looked up and saw me, A 
tremble ran through her body as if she were 
about to fall or to take flight, But since it was 
only possible for her to move very slowly along 
, she decided to stop. She 
stoed rigid, her face, at first, startled, then 
angry and finally bashful, All at once, how- 
ever, she smiled—smiled wonderfully; there 
welcome, a wink even, in her-eyes 
and at the same time a mockery as she glanced 
furtively at the water at her feet which divided 
me from her. Then she stretched her young 
lithe body as if glad of her beauty and, as one 


the narrow ledge 


Was a 


could easily notice, proud and gently excited 
by the lustre of my look which she felt on her, 
Thus we stood—facing each other—for per- 
haps ten seconds, with half-opened lips and 
swimming eyes. Automatically I opened my 
arms to her and in her glance was love and joy. 
Of a sudden, she shook her head, passionately, 
removed one arm from the wall and motioned 
me to go. And, when I could not bring myself 
immediately to obey, such a look of supplication, 
childlike 
that 1 could do nothing but turn away. As 
quickly as possible, 1 went on my way, Not 
once did I turn around. Not out of considera- 
tion—really—not out of obedience, not out of 
chivalry, but because, in our Jast glance, I had 
felt such an emotion as I had never before 
experienced, so that I almost swooned.” And 
Fridolin was silent, 


of imploring, came into her eves, 


“And how often did you take the same road 
after that?’ Albertine asked staring before her, 
her face devoid of expression. 

“What | told you,” Fridolin replied, “chanced 
to happen on the last day of our stay in Den- 


mark. T, too, don’t know what might have 
happened under other circumstances, Please, 
Albertine, don’t ask any more,” 

He remained immobile at the window. Al- 
bertine rose and stepped towards him, Her 
eyes Were moist and dark, her eyebrows slightly 
“In the future we will tell each other 
these things immediately,” she said, 

He nodded, 

“Promise me?” 

He drew her to 
know that?” 
strained, 


raised . 


him. “Dont you 
he asked; but his voice was still 


HE took his hands, stroked them and looked 

up to him with veiled eyes in the depths of 
which he was able to yead her thoughts., Now 
she was thinking of his other, more real and 
youthful adventures of which she had gained 
knowledge. During the first years of their 
marriage Fridolin had far too easily yielded to 
her jealous curiosity and had confessed—and 
(as he often thought) even betrayed—things 
that he should have kept to himself. At this 
moment, he knew, many memories were fore- 
ing themselves on her and he was hardly sur- 
prised when, as if in a dream, she mentioned 
the half-forgotten name of one of his early 
loves, and it came like a rebuke—one might 
even say a threat, 

He drew her hands to his lips. 

“In every one—=although it may sound trite 
for me to say somin every one I thought | 
loved, believe me, I was secking only you. | 
realize this far better than you can understand, 
Albertine.” 

She smiled sadly, “And if I had been the 
first to choose to go adventuring?” Albertine 
asked. Her glance changed, became cool, im- 
penetrable, Fridolin let her hands glide from 
his own as if he had discovered her in a lie, 
in a betrayal; but she said: “Oh, if you only 
knew,” and again she was silent. 

“If you only knew—? What do you mean?” 

With a hardness unlike her, she replied: 
“Almost what you think, my dear.” 

“Albertine—then there is something which 
you have hidden from me?” 

She nodded and looked straight ahead with a 
curious smile, 

Vague, mad doubts awoke in him. 

“1 don’t understand,” he said. “You were 
hardly seventeen when we became engaged.” 

“Past sixteen, yes, Fridolin, And yet—” she 
looked straight into his eyes—‘Tt wasn’t my 
fault that 1 was a virgin when I married you.” 

“Albertine —!” 


\ ND she told her story: 
“It happened at the Wirthersee, a short 


ume before our engagement, Fridolin, One 
beautiful summer evening a handsome young 
man came at my window which overlooked a 
great, wide meadow. We talked together and 
during our conversation I thought—yes, [ must 
tell you what I thought: ‘What an adorable, 
charming young man—he would only have 
to say one word (of course, it would have 
to be the right one) and I would join him 
on the lawn and would walk with him 
wherever he wished to go—perhaps in 
the woods—or lovelier still, we could take 
a boat out on the lake—and that night he 
could have had everything of me which he 
asked, Yes, that was what IT thought. But 
the charming young man did not say the 
word: he only kissed my hand tenderly—and 
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the next morning he asked me—whether I 
would become his wife. And I said yes.” 

Fridolin, annoyed, loosened his grip on her 
hand, ‘And if that evening,” he said, “by 
chance, another young man had stood at your 
window who had spoken the right word, for 
example” He was debating which name to 
mention, when she stretched out her hand in 
protest. 

“Another, whoever he might have been, 
could have expressed every desire—it would 
have availed him nothing. And had you not 
been the one who stood before the window”— 
she smiled up at him—“then the summer eve- 
ning would not have been so beautiful.” 

Fridolin sneered: “So you say now, so you 
probably believe now. But .. .” 

"Phere was a knock. ‘The maid entered and 
announced the arrival of the concierge from 
the Sehreyvogelgasse who had come to fetch 
the doctor to the Hofrat who again had taken 
a turn for the worse. Fridolin went into the 
anteroom and learned from the concierge that 
the Hofrat had had a heart attack and was in a 
bad way; and Fridolin promised to go to the 
Hofrat’s house at once. 

“Are you leaving?” Albertine asked as he 
prepared to go, and her voice had an annoyed 
tone—as if Fridolin were deliberately doing 
her an injustice. 

Fridolin answered, a bit surprised: “You 
know I must go!” 

She sighed softly. 

“Let’s hope it won’t be so bad,” Fridolin 
said, “Up to now three grains of morphine 
have always helped him over his attacks.” 

The maid had brought in his fur-coat; Fri- 
dolin kissed Albertine rather absent-mindedly 
on the forehead and lips as if the conversation 
of the last hour were already erased from his 
memory—then he rushed out, 


Il 


NCE on the street, Fridolin was forced 
to open his fur-coat. All at once it had 
begun to thaw, the snow on the sidewalks was 
almost gone, and the air held a breath of the 
coming spring. From Fridolin’s house in the 
Josefstadt near the Allgemeinen hospital it was 
barely a quarter of an hour’s walk to the 
Schreywogelgasse; and soon Fridolin was walk- 
ing up the poorly-lit winding.stairway of an 
old house. On the second landing, he pulled 
a bell handle; but before he heard the ring 
of the old-fashioned bell, Fridolin noticed that 
the door was slightly ajar; he walked through 
the unlighted foyer to the living room and 
gathered that he had come too late. The green- 
shaded oil lamp hanging from the low ceiling | 
threw a sickly light over the blanket under 
which a shrunken body lay motionless. The 
face of the dead man was in the shadow, but 
Fridolin knew it so well that he thought he 
saw it in all its detail—thin, emaciated, with 
a high forehead, with a white, short beard, and 
unusually hairy cars. Marianne, the daughter. 
of the Hofrat, sat at the foot of the bed, her 
hands hanging listlessly, as if tired, The room 
smelled of old furniture, medicine, oil and of 
the kitchen; also of a little eau de cologne,” 
rose soap, and somchow Fridolin also sensed the - 
dull sweet odour of this pale girl who was still 
young and who, because of years of heavy house | 
work and exhausting nursing and night watches, | 
Was slowly wasting away. 
When the doctor entered, she turned her 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Chicago—A Feeling 


An Author’s Personal Impression of the Second Largest City in America 


EAR, Something huge—not understand- 

able. How can I write of Chicago without 

putting myself in? How can I write 
of anything without putting myself inf My 
egotism is my weakness and my strength. I was 
little more than a boy when I first went to 
Chicago. There are ¢i-oct3 thirty miles long— 
perfectly flat. Buildings cnd 
about—distorted dreams. 

You must see the background. It lies where 
the long tongue of the Great Lakes reaches 
farthest down into the land. A low black 
swampy place—a wind-riven land. 

To the east, reaching up, Michigan. To the 
west Wisconsin, Minnesota, the northwest. 

To the south Jand, flat like a billiard table— 
fat land. No such corn-land anywhere else in 
the world. Innumerable -droves of fat sleek 
hogs, eating the corn. Cattle off the dry west- 
ern lands, coming in lean and bony, getting fat 
and sleek, eating corn. 

Carl Sandburg, Edgar Lee Masters, Clar- 
ence Darrow. 

Railroads coming—all the real railroads— 
mills, factories. 

Men, men, men! * 

At first when, as a boy, I 
went to Chicago, nothing to 
do but get drunk as often as 
I could. It was too big for 
me—too terrible. Could 
people live in such streets, 
in such houses? 

They could and did. I 
could and did. 

At first I was a labourer. 
Then the shrewder side of 
me came to the fore. Men 
have always liked me first 
rate when they came to know 
me, It may be because I like 
men. I began to sell men 
things — write  advertise- 
ments, sling ink. Thousands, 
untold thousands, doing it. 
Some getting lots of money, 
others not much. I never got 
such a lot. 

Hope—hopelessness. 


houses you cream 


ieee he 


F you have only seen the 

famous Michigan Boule- 
vard, the North Shore, Lin- 
coln Park, Jackson Park you 
do not know Chicago. Why 
talk? 

There isthe huge northwest, the west, the south. 

Millions of people of all nationalities packed 
in close, packed in among slaughter houses, fac- 
tories, mills. 

Long stretches of vacant lots. Five, six and 
eight storied apartment buildings, standing in 
the midst of acres of black weeds—wind-riven 
—a lot of them. 

Brutal murders going on. Everything un- 
finished. 

Other cities getting all puffed up with feel- 
ings Of civic virtue when they think or speak 
of Chicago. 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Leopold and Loeb. 

Nonsense. 

I remember nights when I walked the streets 
of Chicago—half drunk, hopeless 
in a sea of ugliness. 

Then suddenly—a glimpse of the Chicago 
River—that great sewer. A sewer nothing. 
You wait. The Chicago River will some day 
become one of the lovely rivers of the world 
of cities. It is unbelievably beautiful some- 
times—from the bridges—the gulls soaring 
above, the strange, lovely cryptogramic, chryso- 
phrase river—cries, oaths. 

Something vital in Chicago. So many peo- 
ple in one great flat place where a real city had 
tobe. A huge place—unformed. Not in the least 
like New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore. 

Beside it Cleveland and Detroit are villages 
—grown suddenly to look like cities. 


swimming 


Railroads everywhere, boats crowded in the 
narrow river, smoke, dirt—a climate so terrible 
in its extremes of heat and cold that only strong 
people can survive—to really be alive. 

Chicago has been frem the first—will always 
be, while the Jand lasts—a real city. It is a 
real city, like New York, London, Paris. 
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place, in the centre of which stands Chicago. 
Through Chicago. You’ll be routed that 
way—going most anywhere. 
Chicago being what it wants to be, what it 
grew to be. Chicago unformed. Who can tell 
what it will be? 


HERE is something terrible about the 
making of every great city and Chicago 
is still making. When it is made it will not 
be another New York, Paris, London. It will 
be Chicago. Here lam. Go to hell. It was the 
city of my own young manhood—when I first 
began to comprehend, faintly, what differen- 
tiates the great city from the overgrown town. 
Cities are almost as distinct, as individuals ag 
nations, trees, hills, people. 

Chicago is terrible—it is at moments beau- 
tiful in a way you only understand when you 
have lived there a long time. 

When you have been: drunken dnd hopeless 
there, when you have been sick of it to the 
marrow, when you have accepted, Chicago, 
then, at last, walking hopeless, endless streets— 
yourself hopeless 
wild beauty. 


you begin to feel its half 


Then at last the city you 
Sa have so dreaded and feared 
has done something to you 
that makes 
where you afterward live— 


it—no matter 

your city. 

man in 
Chicago, almost a boy there. 
There I| saw the first woman 
who me — felt 
what men feel when they 
are so ‘There: I 
first made ink flow, sang my 

| first song. There aftermany 


I was a young 


rejected 


rejected. 


efforts, I wrote a sentence I 
could bear reading the next 
day. 

There I first heard sounds 
‘of men’s voices—related io 


streets, houses, cities 


my first real actor walk upon 


SAW 


a stage, heard music first, 
saw painting. 
I wrote a song once, long 


CHICAGO STOCK YARDS 


An etching of the Stock Yards which made Chicago famous, by the late 
Joseph Pennell. The daily and last squeal of the 100,000 pigs sets the rhythm of 
Chicago life. Unfortunately, the wind does not always blow up from the South 


A real city does not care too much what you, a 
mere man, think of it. “Here I am. Go to hell.” 

Los Angeles, Cleveland, Seattle, such places 
give themselves away too much, ‘They are 
whistling in the dark, 

A city has to have something back of it, 
Land, a lot of it. Rich land—corn, wheat, iron, 
rivers, mountains, hogs, cattle. Chicago has 
back of it the Middlewest—the empire 
called Mid-America. Corn, hogs, wheat, 
iron, coal, industrialism—a new age moving 
across a continent by railroads, moving un- 
believable quantities of goods across a vast 


soe ago. I called the song /z- 

A iba ae esl a dustrialism, buat what I 
really had in mind was 
Chicago. 


“In the long house of hate, 
In the long hours, 
In the never-ending days, 
Over the fields—her black hair flying— 
My mistress 
Terrible 
Gigantic 
Gaunt and drear 


Pve got to die—yowve got to die. We do not 
fancy your thin hands that reach and reach 
into the vase. 

Where old things rust. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


A Report of the Play Version of the Successful and Diverting Book by Anita Loos 


Hr 
Blone 


The sales in America are approaching the 


b 0k called 


persists as the topic of the day. 


Gen 


two hundred thousand mark, and even in Eng- 
land (despite the author’s hint that any girl 
who managed to extract twenty pounds from an 
Englishman could walk across the English 
Channel), enthusiastic news of Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blond 


es may be heard around every London 
club and dinner table. 


The 


wide-spread interest in this aagnuom opus of 


continued and 
Anita Loos, suggests forcibly that the book is no 
mere feat in superficial humour. 


In writing the amusing diary of a gold- 


“ 


digger, whose creed is that “ta kiss on the hand 
may make you feel very good, but a sapphire 
bracelet lasts forever”, Miss Loos has delved 
deep into mysteries of the blonde soul, into the 
psychology of the predatory female. Although 
the burlesque is frequently extravagant, the 
truth remains basic. And chiefly for this reason, 
the book is more than an exploit—it is a perma- 
nent acquisition to any gallery of authentic 
\merican types. 

Although, for years, the gold-digger has 
been part of the Broadway décor, the in- 
ditties dedicated to “hot 


numerable Sugar 


daddies” and their night-club “babies” have 
been replaced, in modernity’s cycle, by count- 
less lyrics duly crooned 


and 


in compliment to 


“butter-and-egg men” “cuties”, it re- 


wus gold- 


mained for Anita Loos to give t 


digger a literary importance, to commemorate 


a species born of the native moralities—a 
distinct a type as the American politician, jazz- 
band leader, realtor or chiropractor. But of 
all these types, the gold-digger is the most 
alarmingly prevalent. You will find her in a 
West Hoboken soda emporium and you will 
find her lounging around the Ritz. | am in- 


formed by those who ought to know that, 


dreaming of Hispano-Suizas, and genuine 
pearl chokers, she will, nevertheless, catch any 
crumbs which fall her way—such as bath salts, 
cigarettes and perfumes. While constituting no 
serious Menace to our country’s morals, she is 
the menace extraordinary to the national purse. 

Whatever literary defects might have been 
lemen Prefer Bi ndes, the 
shrewd author has camouflaged, by filtering her 


apparent in Gen 


superb material through the thick skull of her 
skittish heroine, Lore/e? Lee—a perfect repre- 
sentative of the gold-digger type, of whom it 
might be said that she never gave a man an even 
break, 

As one of the multitude of stage youngsters, 
(now grown up and famous), who played 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 
a scenario writer who, at a fairly tender age, 
provided Douglas Fairbanks and the sisters 
Talmadge with their cinema scripts, Miss Loos 


at the age of five—as 


knows her way among the gold-diggers, and 
may be relied upon to give an accurate account 
of their strategies and depredations. Let serious 
literary critics say what they will about her 
style. 

Meanwhile, with the assistance of her hus- 
band, John Emerson, Miss Loos has fashioned 


Gentlemen Prefer Blondes into a play. The 
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stage-version is due in New York within the 
month—unless some presently unforeseen ca- 
tastrophe intervenes. ‘The verdict, out Chicago 
way, Where the piece has been running pros- 
perously all summer, is that the play is “funnier 
than the book”, At any rate, it amused that 
hospitable city greatly, and sueceeded in put- 
ting The Green Hat considerably in the shade 
in surpassing—by 


a wide margin—the box- 


ofhce record previously registered by the Arlen 


VANDAMM 
JUNE WALKER 

The young actress seen here last season in 
Ferenc Molnar’s The Glass Slipper, and 
later in Glory Hallelujah enacts Lorelei 
Lee in Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, the play 
by John Emerson and Anita This 
marks Miss Walker's return to the stage 
as a comedienne, 
she has devoted herself to serious drama 


Loos, 


For several seasons past 


opus at the same theatre. As one, who for some 
reason or other, was in Chicago at the time, 
1 may hazard the guess that Gentlemen Prefer 
blonde 
the theatrical season just getting under weigh, 

Unaided by the devious devices of publicity 


s will prove to be the best comedy of 


usually set in motion to evoke the interest of a 
lethargic public prior to the opening of a play, 
Prefer B) ndes 


The book has had amazing 


Gentlemen has been its own 


best press-agent, 
esteem, Amusing to the low-brows, such erudite 
individuals as H. L. Mencken and Edith Whar- 
ton have also found it invigorating, and have 
New 


York theatre, they have for months been sing=- 


made their opinions known. In anothe: 


ing a tune by Irving Berlin ealled (by per- 
Miss Loos) Prefer 


s, While scarcely a day goes by without 


mission of Gentlemen 
Blonde 
some mention of the title in the newspapers. 
Even Puneh 
W eeklhies, has 


Gentlemen Pre 


, that most sedate of English comic 


become wildly excited about 


fer Blon 


and seems to have 


opened a department for the especial purpose 
of celebrating Miss Loos as a humourist. Mean- 
while, Mr. Edgar Selwyn, the producer, has 
had enough applications for first night tickets 
to fill the Polo Grounds. What with the shrieks 
and groans of the disappointed, I dare say he 
is an exceedingly harassed man, 

What the New York public will eventually 
is a deft, sophisticated, and audacious 
comedy which keeps up its engaging momentum 


see is 


until the stage-hands reach out for the ropes 
to lower the impending final curtain. 

Of course, considerable compression has been 
necessary to fit the book to the somewhat more 
drastic requirements of the stage, but, what 
iy Most unusual in the ease of dramatizations— 
the process seems to have brightened Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes considerably. Whereas the 
book form narratives usually become propelled 
by a sort of obvious and noisy mechanism in 
their footlight adaptations, Miss Loos’ book 
seems to have taken on considerable glamour 
and esprit on the stage. The play begins, not 
as you would suspect, with a scene of rapport 
between Gus Fisman, the Button King of Cin- 
cinnati, and his protégée, Lorelei Lee. Rather 
it commences in the Imperial Suite of a trans- 
atlantic liner, with Lore/ei and her girl-friend 
Dorothy well started on their tour of the Ritz 
Hotels of Europe, in their mad, mad quest, 
of an education for Lorelei, Mr, EBisman, 
who assumed heroic proportions in the book, 
has become a faint and somewhat plaintive 
obligato in the play. He puts in a belated ap- 
pearance toward the last of the piece only to 
reap the bitter rewards of the unrequited. The 
second act takes place in a fashionable hotel in 
Paris, with Lore/ei resting after the difficult 
ordeal of muleting a tiara out of the charming 
but notoriously close-fisted Sir Francis Beek- 
many an Mnglishman of whom it is irreverently 
suid that every time he squandered a ha’penny, 
the Royal Guard fired a salute. 
the tiara was (ironically enough) once Lady 


Inasmuch. as 


Beekmams, a family complication js, of course, 
inevitable, It is upon Lore/eis idyllic happiness 
that Lady make lavish 
protest of her titled husband’s generosity—she 
who is 


Beekman intrudes to 
variously described as a battering ram 
and Bill Hart’s horse. After Dorothy informs 
Lady Beekman that the money for the tiara was 
paid for in cash before witnesses, the genteel 
spouse utters words of lamentation in this wise, 

words, by the way, not to be found in the 
be ok: 

Lapy Berxman: That’s all very well, but 
| am quite sure that there were no witnesses 
present when my husband was supposed to have 
given Miss Lee that sum of money. 

Dororny: As a matter of fact, | was present 
myself, 

Lavy Brexman: Oh, you were there! Well, 
Who is going to believe you, pray? 

Dororuy: Say, Lady, if this is going to be 
an insulting match, | want to warn you that I 
took first prize in my class at the Fo//ies, 

Lavy Oh, | don’t doubt that! 
I know exactly what sort of creatures Pve to 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Marilyn Miller—Continuing Her Phenomenal Career 
The Musical Comedy Star Who Broke a Long-Run Record with “Sally” Threatens to Eclipse 


That Achievement with “Suuny’, Now Beginning Its Second Yeur at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
as ’ Oo S 
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AMERICA 


Back home in Pittsburgh, 
Henry Klotz is an arid Dry, 
but in Paris he snaps up the 
cognacs like anything! 
“When in Paris,” he says, 
“do as the Boulevardiers do” 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Rico di Rio, the young 
Argentine millionaire, has his 
pick of the belles Mont- 
mattoises. ‘It is your eyes,”’ 
they say, “your hair, your 
beautiful head.’’ Liars, all! 


SPAIN 


No one has bothered Ger- 
maine, French girl friend of 
San Peréz, Castilian mata- 
dor, since the night he 
draped a chair about the neck 
of one of her boy friends 


GERMANY 


Consider the painful situa- 
tion of Frieda from Ham- 
burg and Else from Frank- 
furt-am-Main. Two days in 
Paris and not a good glass 
of beer! And not a sausage 


ENGLAND 
Freddy, the English golfer, is stymied 
in Paris. Nobody knows the way to 
St. Cloud, the way he pronounces it 
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The Perversion of Values 
Why America Will Ultimately Be Separated from the Older Civilizations 


URNING over the pages of the Chicago 

telephone directory, 1 came upon a full 

page advertisement of a firm of under- 
takers, or “morticians’”’, as they are now more 
elegantly styled in America. The type was 
large and bold; my eye was fatally caught. | 
interrupted my search to read, in twenty lines 
of lyrical prose, an appreciation of the in- 
comparable Service which Kalbsfleisch and 
Company were rendering to Society. Their 
shop, I learned, was a mortuary chapel in the 
Gothic style; their caskets (the grosser English 
would call them coffins) were elegant, silk- 
lined and cheap; their motor hearses were 
funereally sumptuous; their manners towards 
the bereaved were grave, yet cheering, yet 
purposefully uplifting; and they were for- 
tunate in being able to “lay the Loved Ones 
to rest in grave-yard, the Cemetery Un- 
usual”. Service was their motto and always 
would be. Service whole-hearted and unflag- 
ging; and to prove that they meant it, person- 
ally and individually, they had reproduced 
two photographs, one of Mr, Kalbsfleisch, the 
Governing Director of the Firm, and the 
other of charming Mrs. Kalbsfleisch, Licensed 
Embalmer. 

I remained for some time in meditative con- 
templation of Mrs. Kalbsfleisch’s smile; I re- 
read more than once her husband’s poetical and 
uplifting prose. The page on which I now 
gazed was something more, I reflected, than a 
mere page of advertising in a telephone book. 
It was a page out of contemporary American 
history. Something is happening on the western 
shore of the Atlantic, something that has al- 
ready made America unlike any other country 
in the world, something that threatens to sep- 
arate it still further from the older civilizations, 
unless (which God forbid) the older civiliza- 
tions should themselves fall victims to the same 
distorting process. ‘To anyone who reads and 
inwardly digests Mr. Kalbsfleisch’s advertisc- 
ment in the Chicago telephone book, the nature 
of this strange historical process becomes 
clear. The page is a symptom and a revealing 
symbol, 


Wei. is happening in America is a 1c- 
valuation of values, a radical alteration 
(for the worse) of established standards. Mr. 
Kalbsfleisch shows us how far the process has 
already gone. How much further it may go 
We cannot guess, nor to what consummation it 
will lead, nor whether there may be reactions 
and counter-precesses. 

There are only two ways in which the exist- 
ing standards of value may be altered. In the 
first case, the very existence cf values may be 
denied. In the second, values are admitted, 
but the mode in which they are assigned is 
changed: things which in the past had been 
regarded as possessing great value are dis- 
paraged, or, more often, things which were 
previously considered of small value come to 
be regarded as precious. 

In Europe, such attempts as have been made 
to alter the existing standard of values have 
generally taken the form of denials of the 
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existence of values. 
possess value is due to an immediate sense or 
intuition; we feel and, feeling, we know that 
things have value. If men have doubted the 
real existence of values, that is because they 
have not trusted their own immediate and in- 
tuitive convicticn. They have required an in- 
tellectual, a logical and “scientific” proof of 
their existence. Now such a proof is not easily 
found at the best of times. But when you 
start your argumentation from tlie premises 
laid down by scientific materialism, it simply 
cannot be discovered. Indeed, any argument 
starting from these premises must infallibly 
end in a denial of the real existence of values. 
Fortunately human beings are capable of 
enormous inconsistencies, and the eighteenth- 
and nineteenth-century men of science, whose 
conception of the universe was such that values 
could not be regarded by them as possessing any 
sort of real existence, were in practice the most 
ardent upholders of the established standards 
of values. 


TILL, the materialist conception of the uni- 

verse could not fail to exert an influence. 
The generation of Arnold and Tennyson sat 
uncomfortably on the horns of what seemed 
an unescapable dilemma. Either the materialist 
hypothesis was true; in which case there was 
no such thing as value. Or else it was false; in, 
which case values really existed, but science 
did not. But science manifestly did exist. The 
electric telegraph and the steam engine were 
there to prove it. The fact that you could go 
into any post office and communicate almost 
instantaneously with the antipodes was felt to 
be a confirmation of the materialistic hypothesis 
then current among men of science. It worked, 
therefore it was true, and therefore our inti- 
mate sense of the existence of values was a 
mere illusion. Tennyson and Arnold did not 
want it to be an illusion; they were distressed, 
they were inwardly divided. Their intellects 
denied what their feelings asserted; and the 
Truth (or rather what was at that time appar- 
ently the Truth) was at war with their hopes, 
their intuitive convictions, their desires. The 
European intellectuals of a later generation 
accepted the conclusions logically derivable 
from the scientific-materialist hypothesis and 
resigned themselves—almost with glee—to 
living in a devaluated world. Some of them 
are still with us and the theories which they 
propounded, as corollaries to the main value- 
denying theory from which they started, are 
etill influential. Claiming to speak as the 
apostles of scientific truth, they stripped art 
of its significance, they reinterpreted human 
life in terms, not of its highest, spiritual as- 
pects, but of its lowest. (I am using the terms 
“highest” and “lowest’’ which they, of course, 
would repudiate as nonsensical.) 

A less sophisticated generation had once 
regarded the Sistine frescoes as being some- 
how superior to a prettily patterned rug, 
Macbeth as more important than The Rape of 
the Lock. Wlusion! According to the apostles 
of scientific truth, one was really just as good 


Our belicf that things 


as the other. Indeed, the Rape and the pat- 
terned rug were actually superior to Macbeth 
and the Michelangelo frescoes, as being more 
finished and perfect works of art; they aroused, 
it was explained, intenser “aesthetic emotions”’. 
Art thus satisfactorily disposed of, religicn 
was next “explained” in terms of sex. The 
moral conscience was abolished (another il]a- 
sion) and “amuse yourself” proclaimed as the 
sole categcrical imperative. The theories of 
Freud were received in intellectual circles with 
acclaim; to explain every higher activity of 
the human mind in terms of and 
coprophily came to be regarded, not only as 
truly scientific, but also as somehow virile and 
courageous. Freudism became the Rea/politik 
of psychology and philosophy. who 
values felt rather 
heroic; instinctively they were appealing to 


incest 


Those 
denied themselves to be 
the standards which they were trying, intel- 
Jectually, to destroy. 

Meanwhile the men of science are finding 
that the crude materialism of their predecessors 
is a hypothesis that will not work, Our apostles 
of scientific truth find themselves the apostles 
of what will scon be universally regarded as a 
fallacy. 

F 


influence of 


UT the 


“scientific” deniers 


ci-devant 
of value has not been 


these 
wide. In most humans the intuitive sense of 
values is too strong to be seriously affected by 
intellectual arguments, however specious. They 
are revolted by the denial of values; they in- 
sist on interpreting the world in terms of high 
and Unfertunately, however,- they are 
opt to make mistakes and to call things by the 
wreng names, labelling “thigh” what should 
rightly be Jow, and “low” what ought to be 
high. This falsification of the standard of 
values is a product, in our modern world, of 
demecracy and has gone furthest in America. 
It is much more dangerous than the mere 
denial of values, because it is much more popu- 
lar. To most men and women the denial of 
values is horrible; but the falsification of them 
so as to square with democratic prejudices is 
pleasant and flattering. Let us examine Mr. 
Kalbsfleisch’s advertisement and try to discover 
the direction in which standards have been 
perverted and the methods of falsification 
employed. 

The basic democratic hypothesis in its ex- 
treme and most popular form is that all men are 
equal and that 1 am just as good as you are. 
It is s* manifestly untrue that a most claborate 
system of humbug has had to be invented in 
order to render it credible to any normally 
sane human being. Nowhere has this system of 
humbug been brought to such perfection as ia 
America. Take the case of Mr. Kalbsfleisch. 
He is an undertaker. The trade he practises 
has never enjoyed great esteem; for, although 
it is a necessary trade, it cannot be said to call 
for high intellectual cr moral qualities in its 
practitioners, Mr. Keideficisch and h's fellows 
have realized and resented this failure on the 
part of humanity to csteem them. Being good 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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A Scene at the Making of a 


Here we are, popped right into a Broadway theatre during one of its most hectic 
phases, the preparation of Tickle Me, which opens, God willing, two days from 
date, Six once. At left and right, Mike and Ike are 
trying out a tricky set and cursing an unseen guy in the flies. The Composer, at 


the piano . and what a piano! ... aided by his lyricist and the serious lovers 


rehearsals are going on at 


VANITY FAIR 


Broadway Musical Comedy: 


of the piece, is running over a new duet, hot from the fountain pen, to which the 
high-priced coloratura in the highly coloratura-ed coat listens in ill-disguised 
disdain. Poor Maizie, on the couch, has just been bawled out by the director, who, 
rudely enough, has turned his back to us. And then there is that exciting 
element, the merry chorus, driving the ballet-master to the verge of insanity by 
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ORAWING BY COVARRUBIAS 


Some Usual Agonies and Informalities of Rehearsal Time 


their inability to remember the step-sequence which he considers his master- 
piece. Poor wretch, his life is spent in trying to arouse non-existent intelligences. 
In the background, the star danseuse is flexing her underpinning. Finally, the 
creatures in the orchestra. Reading from left to right, they are, the Manager, 
making a frantic appeal for “just two more thousand” from the already deflated 


Angel, while, at the right, we see Miss Flamm of the Daily Graphic grabbing a 
scoop from Eric Palate, the costume designer. What hurry and bustle, what 
momentous activity, there is in this little scene of American theatrical genius in 
the act of preparing a sure-fire box-office success! What a gathering of really im- 
portant people! And, oh, yes: that insignificant knob in the corner is the Author 
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How I Do Not Love Italy 


An Extremely Unorthodox View of a Widely Celebrated Section of Europe 


DITOR’S NOTE:—The receipt of this articie 

in the offices of Vanity Fair caused a high 
degree of perturbation and anguish. Why? Because 
the Editors were nurtured on Italian culture, achieve- 
ments and ideals. Our first thought, therefore, was 
that the author of this essay should be reprimanded, 
not to say chastised. Then there came to us this 
thought. What if Italy should become efficient? 
What if automats and five-and-ten-cent-stores an] 
slot machines and Ford Factories and quick lunci 
counters should definitely succeed the sonnets of 
Petrarch, the paintings of Mantegna, the learning 
of Pico della Mirandola, the sculptures of Giovanni 
Bologna and the large, easy-going, colourful grandeur 
of the Medicis? Merciful heavens, what weighty 
pain in that thought! With that direful prospect 
in mind we saw the need of publishing Mr. Cum- 
ming’s article forthwith, in toto,with the idea of saving 
Ital+ from imminent disastexv, from modernity, and from 
(what is most terrifying of all)—American efficiency. 


NCE upon a time, when we were in- 

credibly spirited, helpless, and other- 

wise young, the singing teacher of a 
New England public school induced our throat 
to utter the following fraudulent ditty: 


“QO, Italia, Italia belov-ed 
Land of beauty, of sunlight and song, 
When afar from thy bright skies remov-ed 
How our fond hearts for thee eer do long” 


or something like that, We were amazed, at 
the time, by the asininity of the words and 
the triteness of the tune. But amazement is 
temporary. We sang other songs and we grew 
up and we forgot all about Ita/ia, 

Not until full fifteen years later did ¢ 
land of sunlight, etc., actually loom upon our 
herizon—when, becoming bored with Paris, 
we purchased a bicycle and rode all the way to 
Napoli with a patient friend. This little jaunt 
(and the reader is strongly advised to consult 
a map ere attempting the same) taught us alto- 
gether too much about Jtalia. We became so 
disillusioned, in fact, that when afar from 
her bright remoy-ed our 
from fond hearts decidedly did not do any 
longing. 

Yet what is disillusionment to a healthy per- 

Niente. Only a year or so after the 
Paris-Napoli venture, we found ourselves get- 
ting shoved off all the sidewalks of Roma by 
enthusiastic cohorts of Black Shirts. A revolu- 
tion, or something, had just happened. We 
sought refuge in a stationery shop. Before our 
eyes reposed a series of coloured post-cards 
celebrating the recent cataclysm. The first 
card at which we glanced depicted Mussolini, 
in the réle of Christ, raising J¢a/ia, in the 
role of Lazarus, from the dead. Shocked to 
our aesthetic foundations, we left hurriedly 
both the shop and Jta/ia, 

Shocks, however, cannot discourage really 
inquisitive people. Our third visit to Italia 
belov-ed has just been completed—and com- 
pleted successfully, thanks to a hypertranquil 
disposition plus, at times, a superhuman diges- 
tion. All things considered, we feel that we 
are now entitled to express ourselves publicity 
re the home of beauty, etc.; therefore (in the 
limpid language of that notorious nation) 
“avanti? ! 

Italia, without any doubt the most overesti- 
mated country in this world, consists of a pen- 
insula which is shaped like a Jeg that has been 
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By E. E. CUMMINGS 


caught in the act of kicking Sicily. This naughty 


leg, whose chief industries are ruins, religicn 
and automobiles, is technically a monarchy 
ruled over by a king (S.M.II Re) but is ac- 
tually a pawn in the hands of the onmorevole 
Benito Mussolini, The king nevertheless re- 
tains two extremely important functions, which 
are (a) to be photographed with Mussolini and 
(b) to pose for postage-stamps. 

Signor Mussolini, whose singularly uncheer- 
ful visage appears all over /ta/ia at the present 
moment—nct only in rotogravure, but painted 
on houses, fences, railroad stations, etc.—was, 


Benito Mussolini ey a | 
CAPO DEL GOVERNO - DUCE DEL FASCISMO 


BENITO MUSSOLINI 


This is one of a series of portraits depict- 
ing the Italian Premier, Mussolini, in a 
heroic réle. Such elegant photographs as 
the one reproduced above are purchasabl2 
in the Italian sections of all the large 
cities of America. The sales are enormous 


just a few years ago, a wicked radical. But 
one day this wicked radical turned a complete 
backward somersault and landed an_ ultra- 
conservative. Shortly afterward he bought up 
all the black shirts in sight, hurriedly put a 
great many young men into them and cap- 
tured Rome without difficulty. He then in- 
formed everybody that Italia had been dead 
for some time and that his program, #/ fascismo, 
consisted of nothing less than a revivification 
of the corpse. If Jtalia swallowed the dictator- 
ship pill, Mussolini positively guaranteed that 
she would rise from the dead and be alive 
even as she was alive in the days of the 
Caesars. In other words, she would be alive 
at the expense of everybody else and would 
rule the modern world very much as Rome 
ruled the ancient world. 

After a number of Mussolini’s former com- 
rades, the Italian bolsheviks, had been beaten 


up, compelled to drink castor oil and sent to 
other planes, the corpse took her medicine and 
Mussolini was acclaimed as ‘“‘Caesar”. But 
Mussolini was no ordinary man. He could not 
possibly be satisfied with being merely Caesar. 
He also wanted to be Napoleon. This was 
easily arranged. A photographer “shot” him 


‘in Napoleonic costume, the photograph was 


printed on thousands of post-cards and the 
post-cards were circulated all over Italia, 'Tak- 
ing the bull by the horns, Mussolini now rushed 
into international politics and mixed them up 
“something awful”, as we say back home. But 
while the world at large recoiled from his 
exploits, /¢a/ia applauded with both hands and 
both feet—and exactly what the Hon. Caesar 
Napoleon Mussolini will attempt next, nobody 
knows. The French people guess that it will 
be the annexation of France, since he says quite 
frankly that Jta/ia is overpopulated and must 
have a lot of brand-new territory—in a hurry. 

So much for the shepherd. And now a few 
words concerning his flock. 


N our humble opinion, there is no word 

big enough to suggest, or describe, the 
bigness of the contemporary Italian inferiority 
complex. To understand the origin of this 
national misfortune, we must remember that 
for some time previous to “7/ Duce’s? somer- 
sault, the inhabitants of J¢a/ia had lived in a 
tranquil doze. But with the thunderclap of 
fascism, they awoke to a consciousness of them- 
selves; or, more truly, they awoke to a realiza- 
tion of their weakness and apparent unworthi- 
ness. Practically the entire nation, stricken 
with a sense of shame, thereupon set in moticn 
within itself what psychologists term a “de- 
fense mechanism”—that is to say, all Italia 
(with a few exceptions) began to swagger and 
boast and pose; dozing meekness was super- 
seded by insolence; and vanity, never a negligi- 
ble Latin characteristic, bulged to colossal 
proportions. Luckily, however, the official mili- 
tary headgear consists of a cap so high in the 
crown as to permit of considerable head- 
swelling. From which painful subject, let us 
turn to /ta/ia’s scenic glories. 

Concerning the innumerable catacombs, 
cathedrals, museums, ruins, etc., which recall 
an illustrious past and which have inspired so 
much bad and good poetry, philosophy and 
criticism, we beg to opine (1) that the ceiling 
of the Sistine Chapel is worth all the rest of 
Italia dead andjundead (2) that we love Venice 
much but that/we love Coney Island more (3) 
that one small church at San Tomé (Spain), 
which contains FE] Greco’s The Burial of Count 
Orgdéz, houses more aesthetic intensity than does 
the whole Galleria degli Uffizi and (4) that the 
world is still looking for an unidentified man 
who disappeared after partially expressing a de- 
sire to show us the coliseum by moonlight. 

Concerning the famous scenic glories of the 
unillustrious present, we have the follow- 
ing remarks to make. First of all, nobody can 
possibly comprehend better than ourselves the 
real meaning of the celebrated mot, ‘“‘see 

(Continued on page 122) 
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“Dancing In The Chequered Shade”’— Anna Duncan 


The Chief Exponent of the Greek Manner and Leader of the Isadora Duncan Group Which Came 


To America in 19r4, Will Present a Program at the Guild Theatre in New York, This Autumn 
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SUSITA 


A powerful, typical and vivid bronze by Epstein, 
shown recently at an exhibition of his work at the 
Leicester Galleries in London. These are not the 
works which aroused the recent protests in England 


BOY’S HEAD (Above) 


There is, in this little mas- 
terpiece, an unescapable sug- 
gestion of the archaic sculptors, 
whether Etruscan or Grecian 


T is a curious and frequently noted fact that 

the most successful and widely discussed of 
English sculptors is an American. It is twenty 
years, now, since Jacob Epstein left New York 
to settle himself permanently in London, where 
he has uninterruptedly pursued his artistic career. 
During all that time he has been the storm centre 
of criticism in Great Britain. Even in Paris his 
memorial to Oscar Wilde occasioned a maelstrom 
of praise, discussion and rebuke. More recently 
his Hudson memorial in London once again 
aroused tha critics and public alike. We are 
privileged, on this page, to publish some of his 
less eccentric sculptures; groups that are now on 
view at the Leicester Galleries in London. One 
thing can be said with certainty in regard to 


VANITY FAIR 


ORIEL 


Note, in this portrait bust, how far the artist 


removed himself from conventionalized 
sentimentalized sculpture. How actual is 
type, how alive, how distinctly realistic 


MRS. EPSTEIN (Above) 


In this portrait the sitter is 
caught in an attitude as far as 
possible removed from conven- 
tion—characteristic of Epstein 


Epstein’s career. He has done, as an artist, exactly 
what he wanted to do; has risked disfavour and 
courted no obsequious following. He has endured, 
with the same equanimity, cries of derision and 
choruses of praise. Vanity Fair takes this occasion 
to ask—as it has asked several times during the 
past twelve years—why Epstein does not now re- 
turn to New York, to his native land, with a great 
and inclusive retrospective show of his work 


STANDING FIGURE (Left) 


This study in bronze has been 
the subject of especial praise at 
the hands of the British critics 


A Group of Recent Sculptures by Jacob Epstein 


Examples of Some New Work by the American Sculptor Currently on Exhibition in England 
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How the Familiar Stock 


UGHT to be said or left unsaid about 
the American theatre takes tone from 
the word hokum. And I wish, with 

all my heart, soul and dictionary, that hokum 
might have a worthy definition. For it is the 
most used, unkempt, unrighteous word in the 
critical vocabulary of today—and yet the most 
expressive. ‘To the hokumlocutors all things 
are hokum. 

Praise or opprobrium, you meet the word 
almost daily in the more or less commentative 
writings of those who review the theatrical 
first-nights. It is a term on the tips of all our 
typewriters. This play is sheer hokum and a 
failure. That one is fair hokum and doomed 
to popularity. This act transcends hokum and 
that one wallows in it. Whereas, if you are so 
quizzical as to ask any of us precisely what 
our diagnosis of hokum may amount to, we 
grow infinitely airy and decline the con- 
sultation. 

Hokum is the battle-cry of the upper-class 
intelligence, the summation of aversion against 
what is old, what is tawdry, tinny or too easy 
on the stage. Nor yet aversion, either. Rather, 
contempt. The passive contempt which is born 
of a nightly familiarity between a critic’s 
gluteus maximus and an aisle seat. A contempt 
softened by the suspicion that one man’s hokum 
is another man’s truth. 

Evidently, the great dramatic innovation of 
a decade ago is the hokum of today. Whatever 
is usual and sure-fire, no matter how new- 
mown, has the whiff of hokum hanging over it. 
The rescue of the bound and insensible hero 
from the onrush of the villain’s steam-engine 
-—that once was art and now is hokum. The 
hill-and-dale gallop of the soubrette with the 
last-minute reprieve—we call this hokum, 
now, which once was rare and thrilling beyond 
examination. We hokum-hunters have hardened 
all our ducts of ecstasy. The tears of tender 
heroines we know at once to be but glycerine, 
and the wrath of a noble old Peggotty sounds 
in our ears only as box-office brass, 


ET hokum is a reflection on audiences, 

not on authors. ‘Those earnest, all-inclu- 
sive, ethical uplifts of Channing Pollock’s, 
for instance. Yesterday would have hailed 
them immeasurably high—and, so far as some 
of their episodes are concerned, already has. 
Tomorrow (who knows?) may treat them to 
Shakespearian honours, Is it Mr. Pollock’s 
fault if today, this doubting, flouting, super- 
cilious day, says simply, hokum? Is it not con- 
ceivable that the dramatic critic of the Athens 
Acropolis, back in Euripides’ day, yawned and 
traced listless curlicues on his program during 
the complex maladventures of Oedipus and 
Jocasta—and then, gone back to his office and 
his stylus, deciphered these curlicues as a brand 
new epithet, hokum? For that, too, was a 
doubting day. 

All of which has little to do with the larger 
case of the general public. The gencral public 
meaning, of course, everybody in a theatre ex- 
cept yourself. And therefore everybody who 


In Hokum’s Name 
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Devices of Playwrighting Colour Our Theatrical Art 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN 


By ALEXANDER WooLLcoTT 
Which of the operas have sub-titles 
and what are they? 

What rowdy American college song 
stole its tune fromsa Sullivan chorus! 


Who played Major General Stan- 
ley in the first English performance 
of The Pirates of Penzance? 

What superstition affected the nam- 
ing of the operas? 

Which of them was banned for a 
time by the Lord Chamberlain? 


What world-famous hotel was built 
out of the profits from the original 
productions? 


What notable actress of the Ameri- 
can theatre once sang Ralph Rack- 
straw in Pinafore for a hundred 
performances? 

Name two celebrated Sullivan melo- 
dies composed for other fields. 
What lines of Gilbert’s are cut in 
the pedestal of the Sullivan me- 
morial in the Embankment Gardens 
and from what libretto are they 
quoted? 


What is the legend on the Gilbert 
memorial on the Embankment wall 
and who wrote it? 


What celebrated prima donna of 
yesterday made her stage début 
through one of the many produc- 
tions given in this country by church 
choirs during the first Piszafore 
epidemic? 


When and how did Gilbert die? 
Which of the operas had the longest 


run when it was new in London? 
At which opera’s New York pre- 
micre did Sullivan conduct the or- 
chestra? 

Which of the libretti was a travesty 
on a celebrated poem! 


What song was addressed and sung 
to a London celebrity who attended 
its first rendition at the Savoy? 


Which of the libretti was a re- 
vision of one written by Gilbert in 
an earlier collaboration? 


Which song, intended as a satire on 
Iinglish complacency, was resented 
by the French? 

Which is the longest song in the 
operas? 

What celebrated American beauty 
sang the title réle of Patience dur- 
ing its first season in New York? 


(Answers Will Be Found on Page 110) 


swallows hokum whole. Everybody does, you 
know. Everybody in America, that is. Minus 
hokum, we should be minus drama. 

Nowhere in the world—not even in the 
smoky irresponsibility of a Cuban music-hall 
or the exuded romance of an Italian grand 
opera—tis so much frank, amiable, unpretend- 
ing hokum permitted, nay, demanded, as in the 
average American drama. We resent the parsi- 
mony of a play which will not throw in a 
half-pound of fat, gratis. We crave that sense 
of spiritual affluence which only hokum, no 
matter how immediately recognizable as hokum, 
éan afford. We want our virtues triumphant, 
our cads shamed before our eyes. We want our 
worries dispelled by the case system. We insist 
that the stage shall reflect us as a land where all 
the men are chaste and all the women heroes. 

The theatre has never been a stimulation of 
the American, but a sedative, a draught of 
sclf-assurance, a sort of gyroscopic art by means 
of which we trust to stabilize by night the 
aches and misgivings of day. No mere sluggish- 
ness of mind has sunk us into hokum’s refuge, 
but, on the contrary, the terrible intensity of 
our automatically harried and dizzy American 
ego. By means of hokum we whistle to keep up 
our cowardice. 


EALIZE, for example, the exquisite as- 

suagement to be derived from those num- 
berless plays which send young city ne’er-do- 
weels and old Bowery bums out into the rural 
fields and turn them there into honest, loved, 
successful drug-store owners. Winchell Smith 
was neither the first nor the last to scent t! 
corrosive humility of all city people, the long- 
ing of all to be told that, had they not chosen to 
be six-millionth in Rome, they might easily be 
first in the little Iberian village. Of course, 
when Eugene O’Neill grows so glum as to 
show you, instead, the seepage of melancholy, 
the devastating boredom, of farm life, he is 
going counter to a fixed delusion. Which 
means, counter to hokum. Which also means, 
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counter to urban America’s readiest means to 
self-respect. And so it was out in the farm 
districts of the Middle-West that his Beyond 
the Horizon had its most rapt and honest 
audiences. 

But honesty and hokum are really. by no 
means embittered foes. Any fat old fool can 
stop dabbling her cheeks long enough in the 
midst of Adie’s Irish Rose to admit that the 
famous scene of forensic friendship between 
the priest and the rabbi is probably not true 
to common life. But it should be . . . that’s 
the reason for it, and for the stir it causes in 
the boob breast. Reason enough, of course. 
The wish is ever father to the hokum. 

Hokum is the stage name of dramatic license. 
Even so pugnacious a snap-shooter of life as 
Sydney Howard takes advantage of it. That 
seemingly relentless set of pictures of New 
Yorkers at home and abroad, Lucky Sam Mc- 
Carver, was twisted occasionally false by the 
author’s knowing of the necessity for climax, 
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Aeschylus at Last to 
The Greeks Are Actively at Work in Preparing 


N the spring of 1927, what is certain to be an interesting revival in Greek 

drama will take place at Delphi. Already the ancient theatre there is being 
rehabilitated. Choruses are in training; actors are being selected for the revival. 
The play chosen (as the first of the proposed cycle) by Angelo Sikelianos, and 
his associated directors, is the Prometheus Bound of Aeschylus. This drama 
will be preceded by processions, choral chants, dancing, and music in the ancient 
manner. Scholars from various parts of Europe will be present. But the most 


STEICHEN 


Be Revived at Delphi 


a Notable Performance of “Prometheus Bound” 


significant point of the plan—as far as America is concerned—is the fact that 
all of the masks to be used in the dramas are the work, not of Greek sculptors 
or artists, but of Héléne Sardeau, a young New York girl whose skill and talent 
as a sculptor and mask-maker had long ago reached the confines of Greece. The 
first two masks to be completed by her for Prometheus are shown on this page: 
a mask of Force and one of Prometheus. Miss Sardeau’s other masks for this 
notable cycle,x—Mercury, Io, Vulcan, Ocean, etc.—will be shown in a later issue 
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London’s Passion for American Players 


A Footnote to the Discussion of Our Oft Reputed Unpopularity Overseas 


VERY American reaching his native 

shore in this season of autumnal migra- 

tion is agreed with his fellows in one 
respect. As soon as he has embedded Emily’s 
new black pearl in his tooth paste and hidden 
the flask of Grande Marnier in his camera case, 
the homing patriot is ready to meet the reporters 
as they swarm aboard at Quarantine. Approach- 
ing them genially and straightway putting the 
poor wretches at their ease by assuring them 
with a jovial smile that he used to be a news- 
paperman once upon a time himself, he is ready 
to make his statement, which, with sundry 
minor variations, runs somewhat as follows: 

“Americans are unpopular abroad.” 

This utterance has been made so often of 
late that the stay-at-homes feel obliged, as a 
matter of common courtesy, to give each re- 
turning traveler a chance to repeat it. I find a 
tendency to cross-question me on the subject 
manifested by friends who could not by any 
chance be conceivably interested in the answer. 
Usually I find myself in a quagmire of mis- 
givings on the topic, being cursed with a 
suspicion that most Americans are also unpopu- 
lar at home and that, any way, since the first 
frontier was crossed by the Neanderthal man, 
gadabouts have always been unpopular abroad. 
But such refinements on the subject would have 
been gratuitous this fall. 

“And how,” they ask automatically, “do the 
Americans get on with the French?” 


O which deponent sayeth nothing, not know- 

ing. For in three weeks spent in France, I 

did not happen to run across any French peo- 
ple. Like every one else, I have read of busfuls 
of American tourists being stoned by Parisians 
and had I stumbled on any natives in my wan- 
derings it seems reasonable to suppose that they 
would not have resisted the temptation to shy 
a few boulders at any target so wide and invit- 
ing. Fortunately I encountered only other 
expatriates and he who is without passports must 
cast the first stone. Ask me, if you wish, how 
the Americans get on with the Argentines, the 
Italians, the Russians and even (if you want to 
stir up a hornet’s nest) how they get on with 
the other Americans. But, with a single un- 
illuminating exception, I had discourse with 
enly one native in all the route from Calais to 
Monte Carlo. That was the Baron Henri Louis 
Legrange, with whom I chatted daily at Antibes 
as he bared his satin skin to the morning sun 
on opalescent rocks beside a turquoise sea. But 
one does not feel free to introduce the vexed 
questions of international finance into the peace 
of a baronial sun-bath and besides I felt such 
discussion would be misplaced considering the 
baron’s years which are, at this writing, two. 
Then I hear, too, that Americans are quite 
unpopular in London, and, considering the 
manner and appearance of some that I saw there 
this summer, it does seem plausible. But if, as 
I have been gravely assured, the entire island 
seethes with dislike for this country and all its 
inhabitants (including Mr. Coolidge and your 
correspondent) I find it difficult to account for 
the way in which all the American players who 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


appear on the London stage are clasped to the 
withered bosom of the London playgoer. It 
isn’t merely that the man in the pit, embittered 
by the Yankee debt settlement, would refrain 
(after an inward struggle) from hurling vege- 
table marrows at the upstart invaders. The 
players: from this country are received not 
merely with cordiality but with far warmer 
acclaim than ever any of them experienced in 
their native land. 

When the lovely and immensely capable 
Jane Cowl made her first appearance on the 
London stage in June, the ensuing hulla-baloo 
from pit and stall could be heard as far as 
Land’s End. And after the final curtain fell, 
only the fact that, with all the good will in the 
world, a mob can scarcely take the horses from 
an already horseless carriage, prevented her 
equipage from being dragged in triumph from 
the Duke of York’s Theatre to her little house 


in the shadow of St. James’s Palace. 


NCE in the first fortnight of the engage- 

ment, I passed by the stage alley of that 
playhouse where Charles Frohman used to rule. 
It was a good hour and a half after the end of 
the play and a fine drizzle—as fine a drizzle as 
one could ask—was emptying the sidewalks. 
But, at the stage door of the Duke of York’s, a 
faithful band of playgoers was still standing 
guard, waiting for a glimpse of Miss Cowl on 
her way home from work. 

And this, mind you, was for her work in 
Noel Coward’s foolish play Easy Virtue, which 
he might have had the grace to call ‘The Hun- 
dredth Mrs. Tanqueray. ‘That is the drama in 
which Miss Cow] disported herself unevent- 
fully at the Empire in New York last spring, 
the one in which, at the peak and climax of the 
second act, she nightly smashed to bits a small, 
inexpensive reproduction of the Venus de Milo, 
thus adding, however, in a long engagement, a 
considerable item to the really staggering crock- 
ery bill of last season’s emotional dramas. The 
central r6le—that of a woman with a past who 
tries, unsuccessfully, to become a county lady— 
is one so easy for Miss Cowl that she must find 
it about as much of a strain as Elsie Janis 
experienced in turning a cartwheel. They say 
Miss Cowl will linger to play Ju/iet for the 
Londoners who so honoured the Hamlet we 
recently shipped over to them. If her perform- 
ance in Easy Virtwe caused a stir along the 
Strand, her Ju/iet, 1 imagine, should knock 
down the Tower of London. 

Of course, such demonstrations are by no means 
reserved for Americans. For reasons which 
might deserve a footnote in any modern work 
on psychology (in the chapter on repressions 
and escapes) the Londoner is a far more pas- 
sionate playgoer than his cousin in New York. 
His lady is even worse. She thinks nothing at 
all of sitting all day (with a bit of sewing to 
do and some sandwiches) waiting for the door 
of the pit to open for the night’s performance 
and then she’s good for another two hours 
guarding the stage entrance, with her umbrella 
in one hand and her autograph album in the 
other. 


The outcries of approval and satisfaction on 
first nights are so stentorian as faintly to alarm 
the stranger. When that flagrantly American 
opus /s Zat So? had its London premiére early 
last spring, James Gleason and Robert Arm- 
strong, who deserted the New York cast for the 
London engagement, were fairly stunned by 
the uproar coming out of the dark on the other 
side of the footlights. And when these ructions 
continued after the fall of the first-act curtain, 
it needed all the bullying of the English cast 
to persuade them that the demonstration was 
friendly and that they ought to step out and 
take a bow. They thought they were being 
handed what, in their own quaint patois, is 
known as the raspberry. Js Zat So? entered at 
once into the affections of the English play- 
goer, despite the fact that he had to be assisted 
through its darker dialogue by a program 
glossary which carefully explained to him the 
meaning of such phrases as “‘apple sauce” and 
“banana oil”, which set him straight on the 
difference between a “set up” 
and some “‘soft jack” and which kept him frorn 
confusion at those moments when a girl might 
be referred to as either a dame, a skirt, a wren, 
a jane, a frail or, haply, 2 broad. 


; , a “wise-crack” 


7NHEN the Astaires continue their reign 
which seems destined to last as long as that 
of the fifth George. These youngsters were 
born to tread the measures of Master Gershwin 
and, in the mazes of his dances, they seem quite 
unhampered by such inconveniences as the 
ordinary human skeleton can provide. 

And of course there is always Talullah Bank- 

head, a minor American actress who wandered 
into London a few seasons ago and has played 
practically all the leading réles available there 
since. After a session as Iris March in The 
Green Hat, she has been sharing with Glenn 
Anders the honours of They Knew What 
They Wanted. 
- Finally, one balmy July night at the London 
Pavillion—that is the music hall ruled at 
present by the resilient Mr. Cochran—after the 
sprightly Spinelly had done her turn, the drop- 
curtain fell, the footlights shone out and onto 
the little bit of forestage wandered an amiable 
and uncouth stranger, hands in pockets and 
chewing gum in jaw. He grinned sheepishly 
and started to ruminate aloud. 

“Well,” he said, “I’m supposed to come out 
here and talk a while. The manager tells me 
they’s a lot of mighty fine people here tonight, 
but that don’t mean much to me. This ain’t 
my first experience playin’ before titled folk. 
Of course, the first time it ever happened to 
me, I was pretty excited. That was back in 
New, York the night the manager came back 
stage and told me Sir Harry Lauder was in 
the audience.” 

The audience stirred and chuckled. 

“T was pretty set up about it,” the drawl con~ 
tinued, “but since I come over here, [Pve 
learned that a Sir ain’t so much to brag about. 
They tell me the Sir is the Ford of titles. I 
understand they’s to be a bill put through the 

(Continued on page 110) 
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William Harrison (“Jack”) Dempsey, of Colorado 


A New Portrait of the Gladiator — For Seven Years the World’s Heavyweight Champion 


HERE appears to have grown up, in this country, a certain feeling against the 
prize-ring,—a feeling which Vanity Fair does not at all share. In a soft and 
over-civilized age, prize-fighting and football seem to be the sole remaining mascu- 
line notes, excellent correctives, both, for a far too pampered age. Born at Manassa, 
Colorado, in 1895, the incomparable Dempsey was, at various times, a brakeman, 
a miner, and a hobo. And he learned in his youth to fight with surpassing speed 


and power. He has fought seventy-seven professional battles, no less than forty-seven 
of which he won by knock-outs. He wins his fights by means of furious and tiger- 
ish attacks, onslaughts that brook no sparring for openings. It was his unrelent- 
ing and killing attack which, in 1919 at Toledo, overwhelmed Jess Willard, the then 
champion. And it was this same fury which enabled him to knock out Georges 
Carpentier at Jersey City in 1921, and Luis Angel Firpo at the Polo grounds in 1923 
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James Joseph («Gene”) Tunney, of New York 


The Ex-Marine From Greenwich Village, Once the Champion Boxer of the A, E. F. 


HEN, in 1917, Gene Tunney enlisted in the United States Marines, there was 
W :. thought in his mind that he would one day be a phenomenal prize-fighter 
and the leading contender for the World's Heavyweight Championship. He was 
born in, New York, on May 25, 1898. Beginning life as a truck-driver he may have 
found that there was need, in that occupation for good fighting qualities, but 
it was not until he entered the Marines, in ’17, that he discovered his amazing 


prowess as a fighter. He soon became the undisputed Champion of the American 
Military Forces in Europe. At the close of the War, friends persuaded him to 
become a professional pugilist. He met with immediate success as a fighter. In 
1922, he won the American Light-Heavyweight Championship from Battling 
Levinsky. He has fought sixty ring battles—half of them knock-outs. In recent 
years, he has put on twenty pounds, and is now a full-fledged heavyweight 
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The Horse of Gengis Khan 


Mysterious Mongolia Leaves Its Imprint in the Life of a Parisian Traveller 


RIK LA BONN crossed the Great Wall 

of China at P?ing Fu and headed in the 

direction of the Leng K’on pass. Mon- 
golia lay unfolded before him, flat as a board, 
into which, twisting like a corkscrew, the little 
caravan was entering. ‘This caravan was made 
up of horses, mules, two blue carts drawn by 
mules, carriers, teamsters and the traveller him- 
self, Erik La Bonn was an eccentric young 
wanderer, as independent as his long nose ‘pro- 
claimed him to be, and passionately devoted tc 
the open road. He way from 
Peking back to Europe on horseback, for he 


was on his 


was much less afraid of perishing from the 
cold than suffocating in the heat of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad coaches. For days he had thus 
been on the march, all alone, singing Parsifal 
to himself at the top of his lungs, his long legs 
dangling from the flanks of his Mongolian 
pony; and since his was not a costume such as 
one might expect to be worn on a trip like 
this, but a city-cut overcoat, tight at the waist- 
line, long trousers, a starched, stand-up collar 
and a grey derby hat (which he wore on prin- 
ciple) he caused a great deal of astonishment 
among the Chinese he met and, of course, was 
taken for a very high personage. 


FYPNHE caravan crossed rivers which proved 
obstacles, being so that 
they had to be forded as often as fifteen times. 
Finally, they entered the Gobi Desert. They 
met Bactrian camels, whose thickening fur 
already heralded the approaching winter; sol- 
diers on furlough, without pay, and who had 
eyes like wolves’, merchants, sitting in their 
traps, accompanied by their wives, placidly 
drawing puffs of smoke through their water- 
pipes, missionaries of the Foreign Bible So- 


great sinuous 


ciety, sharpers who displayed great dexterity in 
the shell game at which the Mongolians stand 
ready to lose their souls and their dollars. One 
evening, being a little bored with these sighis, 
which were always the same, Erik La Bonn had 
pushed ahead of his escort to visit a hunting 
pavilion, half way up a hill, which had been 
built for the great emperor Kien Lung. He 
lost his way and found that he was alone in a 
desolate valley strewn with stones and boulders. 
For days, to be sure, there had not been any 
trees, but never until this moment had he felt 
the vast and naked grandeur of Asia. Even the 
beaten path had disappeared: It seemed that 
after several smaller paths had become en- 
tangled with it and spread it out in several 
different directions, the path had stopped of 
its own accord on the edge of a void—on the 
very brink of an underworld. 

La Bonn did not know what fear was. He 
carried no travels, except 
mustard, with which, as he used to say, he de- 
fended himself during the day against the vile 
taste of the native cooking, and he sprinkled it 
on his bed at night to keep the vermin away. 
He had been told that bandits only held the 
rich Nomad families for ransom and hardly 
ever molested Europeans, so that he really 
dreaded nothing but the tenacity of the beg- 
gars and the smell of the Mongolian women. 


weapons on_ his 


By PAUL MORAND 


He stopped: around him nothing but debris of 
porphyrous rock, shafts of abandoned coal 
mines, and a blinding sun which set the dry 
autumn air on fire. Suddenly, some twenty or 
thirty yards away, he noticed a striking object 
lying on the ground; at first he took it to be a 
mirror. He went up to it and found it to be 
the skull of a horse. There was no sign of a 
skeleton. ‘This skull was so white, so highly 
polished by many rains and winds, so perfect 
in substance, so strangely shaped, with its slop- 
ing indentation of the nose and the empty, 
horrible looking hollows of the eyes,—so 
religious almost in its stripped barrenness, that 
it seemed to date from the very first years of 
the existence of this earth. Erik La Bonn 
alighted from his horse and took the object 
into his hands; it was terribly heavy. For a 
long time this modern Hamlet, having placed 
the skull on his knees, lost himself in thoughts. 
Were these the last remains of some caravan 
which, overtaken by the fierce, salty winds, had 
perished there of thirst? Was this the last vestige 
of the mount of some departed Mongolian 
prince, in a red robe, repulsive and goitrous, a 
standard bearer or klan chieftain perhaps, sent 
to guard one of the outer bastions of the Great 
Wall? Or perhaps the sole surviving witness of 
some great battle, fallen here, cornered by the 
wolves? A horse! La Bonn thought of the 
days of Sung, when the horse was king, cele- 
brated by all the poets, immortalized by the 
best artists, and to be found, either in clay 
efigies or in its natural state, in every tomb. 
The horse, without which none of the great 
migrations could have taken place! ‘This im- 
mense, stony valley was only deserted now 
because its former inhabitants, the Mongols, the 
Huns and the Turks, had been able, thanks to 
their horses, to gain and conquer China, India 
and Europe. Gengis Khan had been the master 
of the world then, but the master of Gengis 
Khan was his horse. 


OFTNESS of the skin is a sign of youth, 

but the polish on the skeleton is proof of its 
great age. From the horse’s skull, which had 
taken on the lustre of ivory, the flesh had, no 
doubt, dropped centuries ago. La Bonn Ict 
his imagination run riot, and, exalted by his 
solitude and the nimbus of such grand relics, 
he lost sense of time and space and fell asleep. 
He dreamed that he had found the head of 
Gengis Khan’s horse and that he could never 
part with it again. 

He was at Jast torn out of his dream by the 
arrival of his escort which joined him just about 
as night was falling and which he found pros- 
trated on the ground as he awakened. ‘The 
sight of that skull filled those men with a holy 
terror. He had his precious find lifted into the 
cart, and the march was resumed. ‘The howls 
of wild dogs could already be heard; the sme!l 
of goatskins and smoke, carried over to them by 
the wind, proclaimed that a village was near. 
And in fact, a long wall of dried mud was out- 
lined against the horizon, punctuated by dim 
lights. ‘They were approaching Jehol, ‘The 
Town of Complete Virtue”. 


He had to stop at a fourth rate hotel—one 
of the kind that are called pork-taverns in 
China—because it was market day and all the 
other hostelries were filled. Goatskins were 
drying in the open air; their smell hardly 
obscured the stench of manure and sewage 
which ran openly down the middle of the only 
street. Pelts from Dzingary were being lifted 
onto the backs of camels by great big devils in 
blue tunics; a Chinese checker in yellow coat 
and hat traced characters in Chinese ink on the 
reverse sides, directing the pieces to a port on 
the Pacific Ocean, en route to America. 

The servants prepared the bed in the guest 
room. La Bonn was waiting for his dinner to 
be cooked, which consisted of millet cakes. He 
had affixed the horse’s skull outside of his room; 
it was soon surrounded by a crowd of curious 
people who contemplated it awestruck and with 
fright. Women with flat and otherwise de- 
formed feet came to have a look at it; beggars’ 
dogs with a scowling expression, their hair 
standing on end, yellow Jamas with shaven 
heads remained to mill about the strange fetish 
of the white.man. 


ils was plain that the indifferent and 
skeptical Chinese had been left far he- 
hind, that one was in the midst of those 
superstitious and wild Mongolians, sons of a 
country particularly given to magic and all 
sorts of devilish practices. Soon the crowd 
became so large that the courtyard of the inn 
was completely filled. The pork bladders, 
which served as lamps, were lighted. At just 
about that time the clandestine opium vendors 
and the managers of the Jehol theatre sent a 
delegation to make a complaint that the resorts 
of pleasure were empty and to request that the 
stranger go to his room and kindly remain there. 

The next day, after having left his calling 
card at the governor’s—leaying one’s calling 
card is regarded in the Orient as a propi- 
tious rite and is a rigid requirement of good 
form—Erik La Bonn went to the temple. This 
was another monument of dried mud, of no 
definite epoch, located outside the town, in the 
midst of a dirt and refuse dump. ‘There 
Buddha smiled. La Bonn was received by a 
priest who was half doctor, half sorcerer, clad 
in yellow silk; quite a pleasant person. In the 
usual roundabout fashion La Bonn put several 
questions to him. He had him asked if in these 
parts any particular faith or belief was attached 
to animal bones, more specifically a horse’s 
skull. The answer that he received was that 
every kind of skeleton was a dangerous abomina- 
tion because the greedy souls of a body are 
always hovering about it in order to reincarnate 
themselves. A horse’s skull had often enriched 
its finder, but caused his male progeny to perish. 
Women pregnant more than five months 
should stand in fear of it. However, every- 
thing depended on the day on which the object 
had been found, 

Last night. 5 

That was one of the very worst days, said the 
lama. One of the most dreaded on the whole 

(Continued on page 106) 
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LOIS MORAN 
Rising from obscurity, by 
her appearance in a single 
picture, Lois Moran has been 
highly regarded in the film 
world since her début in : phir tay Ke 
Stella Dallas. She has re- >» * ae esi ge OREN = 
cently signed with Paramount ; va vi ¢ we sng reat 


=R RALSTON 


A child actress, whose 


1 fat! 


were ac- 
yn turned 


LAURA LA PLANTE (Right) 


Beginning as an extra girl in 
Christy Comedies, Laura La 
Plante has made rapid strides 
on the screen. For two years 
a western heroine, she has now 
become an interpreter of the 
social world on the screen 


EDWARD THAYER MONROE 


NORMA SHEARER 


Although a comparative new- 
comer to the screen, Norma 
Shearer has received such abun- 
dant praise at the hands of 
the critics, that, in an amaz- 
ingly short period of time, she 
is a rival to the older stars 


PAULINE STARKE 


The only screen actress who 
ever claimed Joplin, Missouri, 
as her home town, Pauline 
Starke has been in films long 
enough tobecalleda veteran, al- 
though she is a well established 
player at twenty-six years 


CHARLES SHEELER 


A Constellation of Approaching Stars 


Younger Picture Players Who Are Likely to Succeed the Present Generation of Screen Actresses 


VANITY FAIR 


THE FAR COUNTRY 
|Ejay. 
I will go me aside 
Into the Land of Youth, 
The Land of Promise, 
By the shores of the Sea of Wonder, 
At the feet of the Mountains of Am- 

bition, 
And there will I dream 
That I have youth, 
And all the whips of want 
And necessity, 
Hunger, 
And that food would make me whole; 
Loneliness of heart, 
And that love would heal it: 
Poverty, 
And that riches 
Would supply my direst needs; 
Inconsequence, 
And that fame would repair 
The indifference 
Of men. 
kok Ok Ok Ok 
Yet never, never, never, 
Would I part from them more. 
Oh, never! 
Neither from hunger, 
Nor poverty, 
Nor inconsequence, 
Nor loneliness of heart. 
Oh, never. 
Ad 2k ok ae * 

Lest satiety come 
And the fullness of the years 
That is the end of youth 
‘And dreams, 
And that 
Never, never, never, 
Should I again know youth 
Or hunger, 
Or hope, 
Or the wonder, 
And the fulfillment 
Of dreams. 


Recent Poems of 


Youth and Age 


By THEODORE DREISER 


YAQUI al 


Proud of my warm flesh 

That is firm 

And perfectly moulded. 

Proud of the make and fashion of my 
being 

That I did not make 

And cannot retain. 

Proud of my lightness, 

My little feet,— 

The light, sure feet of the young 

That touch the grass so sportively, 

Proud to show the coy spirits of my 
youth 

And beauty, 

That can 

At any moment 

Make a gay sun to shine 

Tn the dim hearts of those, 

Who find my beauty 

A need. 


LITTLE MOONLIGHT THINGS 


Little moonlight things of song— 
Little pools of dream and beauty in 
youth and maidenhood. 
Sweet, sweet minor ballads and arias. 
* ook ok Ok Ok 
A realm between a mansion and river 
An ever-blue sky and a rare garden 
Great, cool patches of wooded beauty 
A fountain and a statse— 
Moss roses and stone benches 
Magnolia trees, crepe myrtle and fronds 
of palms— 
The flash of a scarlet wing in a thicket 
of jasmine. 
And then 
Men and women, perfect, perfect. 
And love that never, never dies. 
* ok ok OR 


Little pools of dream in youth and 
maidenhood. 

Little moonlight things of song. 

Sweet, sweet minor ballads and arias. 


DECORATIONS BY LEO KOBER 


WHERE? 


Whither the old passions? 

The fire? The zest? 

I had them in my youth, 

After the shadowland of childhood 
Through which I darkly stumbled, 
Feeling an uncertain way, 

And adolescence, 

With its passions 

And its dreams— 

(IJ had them); 

Life reared itself aloft 

To craggy, glistening eminences, 
Veritable peaks of thought, 
Himalayas of character, 

Splendid mounting roads 

Of dream 

That seemed to lead to a solution. 
My tongue was wet with hunger, 
My eyes agleam. 

But now, in age, 

As in that early shadowland of youth 
By which I came, 

I seem to sink—and sink— 

Back into the shadows now 

(And as in childhood, blunder), 
Into that shadowland of fancy 
From which but yesterday I came. 
My soul, as then, 

Applies itself to phantasy. 

It dreams of blending things, 

As in the old, beginning way. 

The thick, warm ways of shadow— 
It sleeps long sleeps, 

Oh, long, long sleeps, 

And dreams sweet dreams 

That are half sleeps. 


a ee 
Whither the brief passions? 
The fire? The zest? 

The knowledge? 

Whither have’ sunk 

The Himalayas of character, 
The peaks of thought? 
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Introducing Mr. Charles Spencer Chaplin 


The Comedy Maestro Is at Work on a New Film of the Big-Top, Appropriately Named The Circus” 


VANITY FAIR 


DRAWING BY 8, RONAY 


The New York Girl—A Portrait 


N this drawing, the artist has portrayed that mysterious and delicious She 

whom our civilization worships above all other deities, that fragile but fear- 
less Being to whose self climbs the uncouth incense of a hundred times a 
million fervent prayers, that miraculous Essence of our extraordinary era, 
The New York Girl—Goddess supreme of the new world, Beneath her tiniest 
feet surge murdering thunders of traffic, about her are the summits of a 
thousand skyscrapers; toward her serenely frivolous body yearns fiercely and 
perpetually an entire, amorous, upward city—incarnation and epitome of the 
vivid and ferocious age in which we live. Yet not by New York alone is 
this Creature worshipped, nor by any one city or nation, but by all nations 


and cities alike, be they humble or proud, vast or negligible. The whole 
world is at her feet. Queen of Today she is, and so carefree a queen never 
ruled so colossal a kingdom. Indeed, if we ask ourselves ‘“‘What queen in all 
human, history may be compared with this one?” the answer is “None”; for, 
by comparison with her, the happiest queen who ever lived appears quite 
without happiness; the loveliest seems less beguiling. Glancing more closely 
at this paragon, we perceive that she is both aware of, and concerned for, her 
power, The uptilted face scorns everything which lies beneath and about her; 
while her gorgeous eyes—disdaining crass actuality—are directed toward her 
mirror, where lurks that dreaded and immortal enemy of all women: Tomorrow 
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The Theatre and the Motion Pictures 


Summarizing Vanity Fair’s Symposium on the War Between Stage and Films 


OUSED by existing, or threatened con- 
ditions in the theatre, Vamity Fair 
has been printing a series of articles, 

by various people, in an effort to determine if 
possible how much the theatre is menaced by 
the movies, or in what way, and whither the 
general drift of the theatrical current is tend- 
ing. When the series was projected last win<er 
there was no little excitement on Broadway at 
the news that a famous film producer had 
acquired more or less control over certain 
theatrical producers, or was backing their ven- 
tures. As one theatrical firm was already en- 
tirely financed by a motion picture company, 
the control of several more seemed to threaten 
something of an artistic disaster, since it was 
assumed that the film people would hardly care 
to back plays unsuited to the screen. The 
dramatic authors immediately united into a 
“closed shop”, insisting on a contract which 
forbade the managers to sell a motion picture 
option on their work to any one film producer, 
without competitive bidding and the author’s 
consent. This move on the part of the play- 
wrights was, of course, primarily one of pecuni- 
ary self protection. But it was successful in 
uniting all dramatists into a solid front, and 
they won their demands. Since that victory, 
less has been heard about the “movie control” 
of our drama. No doubt a film producer is less 
likely to back a play if he cannot be sure in 
advance of the film rights to it. 


UT as Mr. Brock Pemberton, an indepen- 
B dent play preducer, pointed out in his con- 
‘tribution to Vanity Fair’s symposium, an even 
greater deterrent is the fact that only a small 
percentage of plays turn out to be good (or 
popular) screen material. Certainly there is no 
advantage to the film producer in paying money 
tostage a failure; there is small advertising value 
in a failure, and if the manuscript can be made 
into a good movie, it might just as well be made 
into one at once, without preliminary stage trial. 
On the other hand, the movie man, even more 
than the theatrical producer, is unable to pre- 
dict what will be successful on the stage. The 
result is that the film firm which has for some 
time controlled a play-producing company has 
probably lost heavily on the venture, and of all 
the plays mounted during recent seasons 
(almost every one, of course, for sale to the 
movies at a price), only a small percentage have 
reached the screen. In other words, it doesn’t 
appear to be profitable for the film producers 
to assume any considerable control of play 
producing, nor likely that they will make any 
future efforts to do so, 

Nevertheless, it is assumed by most all of 
the writers (even the optimistic Mr. Lee 
Shubert) that the competition of the movies has 
diverted audiences from the theatre, and that 
the conditions of play production have been 
greatly changed and difficult situations created. 
Mr. Pemberton has pointed out in detail how 
the elimination of the small town theatres 
(diverted now to the movies) and the shrinkage 
of attendance at the spoken drama in large 
centres have driven the drama in on New York, 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


resulting in a mad scramble for theatres, and 
consequent high rentals. With small chance of 
profit from a road tour, the play producer must 
get into New York and succeed there, or go to 
the wall. He must guarantee a minimum rental 
to the New York theatre, even minimum re- 
ceipts sometimes, cr get out. In other words, 
he must have capital to start with, and a play 
which can attract a considerable amount ot 
attention. The day of the excellent play 
which could go along making a living for ali 
concerned on $5,000 or $6,000 a week is over. 
It has to be a “wow”. And the day of the 
butter and egg man, the theatrical backer, 1s 
here as never before. It is a chaotic and pathet- 
ically wasteful situation, though excellent for 
the theatre owners, who collect their minimum 
rent, come frost or hit. 

Mr. Lee Shubert, who not only owns a score 
of theatres in New York, but owns or controls 


Ss ae 
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THE NEW LOVE 


By Dororuy ParKER 


If it shine or if it rain, 
Little will I care or know. 
Days, like drops upon a pane, 
Slip, and join, and go. 


At my door’s another lad; 
Here’s his flower in my hair. 

If he find me pale and sad, 
Will he find me fair? 


I sit looking at the floor. 
Little will I think or say 

If he seek another door; 
Even if he stay. 


innumerable others across the entire U.S.A., is 
solvent and cheerful. He admits the one-night 
stands are gone; he admits a play has to be a 
“wow” to get by; but he says business both in 
New York and on the road is as good as ever, 
if not better. On the face of the returns he 
is probably right, too. No doubt his income is 
larger than it used to be, and even his theatres 
in St. Louis or Detroit earn more. But he 
neglects to point out something implicit in Mr. 
Pemberton’s article—that these receipts come 
from big revues and musical comedies, and in 
a very few cases only from the finer and subtler 
spoken dramas. I myself last winter, in a large 
mid-western city, went over the list of attrac- 
tions for the season, and their box office takings. 
Every second or third week a revue or “girl 


show” came along, and gathered in from 
$20,000 to $35,000. Between shows came 
plays, many by famous authors, or presented by 
famous actors, and took in $6,000, or maybe as 
low as $2,000. At the end of the year the 
theatre “showed a handsome profit—but the 
producers of those spoken dramas didn’t get 
any of it! It came from a type of entertain- 
ment which is, of course, perfectly legitimate 
—or can be, when it isn’t vulgarized into a sex- 
ual orgy to attract the boobs—but which is not, 
after all, the English drama. It is, however, the 
only type of theatrical entertainment, by and 
large, now able to compete with the movies for 
the patronage of the American public. 

So when Mr. Shubert says business on the 
road is as profitable as it ever was, and the 
theatre is as secure as it ever was in public 
favour, he is not speaking of quite what Vamity 
Fair (or Mr. Pemberton) means by the theatre. 
He is leaving out the drama—rather an 
important item. 


R. RALPH, BLOCK, once a dramatic 

critic but now connected with the Fa- 
mous Players-Lasky Corporation in the pro- 
duction of motion pictures, took in his ar- 
ticle a quite naturally belligerent attitude, 
and retorted “Is Zat So?” to all those who 
affirm or imply that the theatre’s ills are due 
to the influence of the movies. 
Why, he asked, should the dramatists raise such 
a howl at the supposed threat of movie contrel 
of play producers (except as it might cause their 
film rights to yield less!) when for years they 
have hoped and prayed every time they had a 
play put on that some movie man would buy 
it from them? Why should they pen denun- 
ciations of the movies with their right hands, 
while stretching out their left for movie 
money? And who are they, anyhow, to throw 
the first brick? Whereupon Mr. Block enumer- 
ated several excellent and stirring motion pic- 
tures, and several concoctions of slush, hokum, 
smut and flapdoodle labelled spoken dramas, by 
way of comparison. ‘The movies, he feels, are on 
the march upward, they are vital to the lives 
of millions, and they will be less and less con- 
cerned with the spoken stage and its material, 
more and more with their own technique.and 
peculiar subject matter. At any rate, when the 
people of the theatre begin hurling stones at 
the movies, Mr. Block hears the shatter of 
glass. I’m afraid the sound is at least faintly 
audible to some of the rest of us. 

And I think that Mr. John Emerson, former 
President of the Actors’ Equity, in his amusing 
and vitriolic paper last month, put his finger 
on the source of all the trouble—our touching 
but unjustified belief that appreciation of fine 
dramatic art was once the possession of all peo- 
ple, but has now been done foully to death by 
movies, radios and revues. Once the drama was 
the dominant, if not the only, form of public 
amusement, and once it was supported very 
actively by the cultivated minority (to use a 
rather sickening term, but an inevitable one in 
this connection) and to a lesser degree (cer- 

(Continued on page 118 ) 
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THE PLOT OF THESE TWO PAGES 


A sad story is told on these two pages. Drusilla, at left, is a most marriageable 
maid. Her mother considers Donald a most eligible young man. But Donald thinks 
shudderingly of the awful expenses in which marriage will involve him, Yet in one day 
(yesterday, to be accurate) he spent exactly $116.50 in quest of a single romance. 
His expenses will be found listed on these pages. Ask any young man in any large city 


To Wed or Not to Wed, That Is the Question 


Invoices By FISH 


10 A. M. 


The first of Donald’s expenses. 
Elvira calls up from the Ritz 
to coo, “It's me. I'm here. What 
are you going to do about it?” 
The usual courtesy must be 


f 

rl extended, a box of those long 

Le ; tailed roses that retail ata dollar 

A OS rag ae tite Nea a cer rama fA eae ae os ge Mares RV is tag ome ae ot Ket ry Ga a yard. Bang goes twelve dollars 
ie 


YT P.M. 


Donald called to take Gloria 
to the hair dresser’s. Gloria is 
one of The Great Temptations 
which he has been unable to 
resist. Running true to form, 
she kept him waiting so long 
that the taxi ticked off four 
dollars before they even moved 


—— oe es eee 


2P.M. 


Lunch in the Eden Restaurant 
where a knowing leer at the 
servitor produces the cutest 
little cocktails, modestly priced 
at $1.25 a throw. Angela adores 
them and has already absorbed 
one third of her daily dozen, 
while poor Donald vainly sighs 


$3 P.M. 


Feeling slightly inflamed, Don- 
ald makes the grand gesture by 
taking Muriel to drive in one 
of those private-looking cars 
that set you back three times 
the usual rate. Willy, nilly, 
you must believe what the 
dignified chauffeur tells you 


( Bs 
Wed 
as, AAPAS 
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4 P. M. 


But our hero’s worst moment is 
when Gretel, out shopping, drops 
in at Cartier’s and prices pearl 
necklaces from $1500 up. Thank 
God, she found none that were 
just the right colour and Donald 
got out without spending a cent 
on gilding this particular lily 


7.30 P. M. 


Arbutus is just a slip of a girl 
but her appetite at dinner is full 
grown. Also she has an uncanny 
way of selecting the most ex- 
pensive dishes without even 
looking at the card. Honey-dew 
melons, caviare, paté de foie 
gras Strasburg ... it’s a gift 


EN ER 


Alla is, Russian and thinks that 
all Americans are millionaires, 
and in love with her. At the 
summer revues she must have 
the little stage box where her 
exotic beauty can successfully 
compete with the professionals. 
This location comes mighty high 


MIDNIGHT 
Dancing on the roof doesn’t 
sound expensive, but try it and 
see. Lucette is a favourite at 
the night clubs because she 
knows how to make her escorts 
come across to doormen, head- 
waiters and orchestra leaders. 
It all adds up pretty terribly 


2 A. M. 


Then there was supper with 
Dorine, Donald’s latest craze, 
where he shot the works and 
ordered wine at a discreet and 
elegant speak-easy. He never 
thought of the expense until the 
next morning when his wallet 
looked like practically nothing 


4 A. M. 


Home, James. Dorine has gone 
home with a girl friend, but 
Helena is there and must be 
taken home. She lives four 
dollars north of 42nd Street. 
Riding home, on the subway, 
Donald sadly wonders if a wife 
might not be cheaper in the end 


76 


HE triumphs of the American golfers 


this summer, and especially those of the 
incomparable Bobby, have sent a ripple 
of imitation over the Old 
young, tall and short, fat and lean are all tying 


British Isles. and 
themselves into knots of the sincerest form of 
flattery in swinging the club “in the American 
style’. Even Mr. Hilton, 


championships, who was born. in 1869, has, 


winner of many 
with an imperishably youthful enthusiasm, 
been making experiments. 

What, then, is this distinctive American style, 
and when and where did it arise? I do not 
remember to have been impressed by its pecul- 
larly characteristic nature when I first visited 
America and saw an American championship in 
1913. Or at least I was only impressed by one 
particular feature of it, namely that the Amer- 
ican golfers played their iron clubs in much the 
same sort of way as they did their wooden ones. 
They were essentially swingers with their irons, 
whereas we had been brought up on a dictum 
of Mr. Laidlay’s: “As soon as you swing an iron 
you begin to go wrong.” We had been taught 
that the stroke with an iron was much shorter 
and sharper, and should have a distinct clement 
of the “hit” in it. When, however, I saw the 
American golfers again after the war, and 
especially when I came to America in 1922, I 
was struck with the fact that they had evolved 
a style of their own, and that they nearly all 
played, subject of course to personal idiosyn- 
That fact has 
become more and more marked ever since. An 


cracies, in much the same style. 


American golfer playing on a British course 
could be picked out by a competent observer, to 
whom he was visible swinging on the sky line. 
And since it has beaten us so thoroughly, there 
must be something in this style that we ought, 
if we can, to analyse and imitate. 


AM not going to be too technical. There- 

fore, | will simply say that the American 
style, as seen through British spectacles, consists 
in a very close stance, i.e., with the feet very 
near together, and a very big and full pivot or 
turn of the hips. Furthermore the old florid 
Scottish waggle has been ruthlessly pruned of its 
superfluous ornament, and the club is taken back 
with a truly admirable leisureliness. ‘There is 
also that marked similarity in the method of 
playing both wooden and iron clubs, and the 
iron-shots are taken clean; the 
American golfer is kind to the green and the 
green keeper and does not send brutally large 
On this last 
point I was “intrigued” by a remark of the il- 
lustrious Mr. Horace Hutchinson’s in a letter to 


noticeably 


divots hurtling through the air. 


me the other day. Mr. Hutchinson is not now, 
alas!, well enough to play or to watch golf, but 


he still follows it with interest. His comment 


Real Golfing Flattery 


How England is Copying Our Golfers 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


on the taking of iron shots cleanly was that this 
could never have been done in old days when 
the ball, as often as not, lay in a hard little cup; 
it had only been made possible by the perfec- 
That is no 
doubt true and well worthy of note, but I do 


tion of modern green keeping. 


not think it disposes of the whole point. It 
used, in those old days, to be held that, quite 
apart from bad lies, there was an especial virtue 
in the chunk of turf that was cut out by the 
ball so flew 
straighter than one hit clean. Judging by the 


flashing iron head: the struck 


iron play of Mr, Jones and others, that now 
appears to be a fallacy. 


lithe turn of the hips. 


N any case this is by the way. I was talking 


of the typical American swing with its free, 
It seems to me that this 
swing may, to some extent at any rate, be traced 
to the fact that the American golfers have 
founded their methods on what I may call the 
good, old-fashioned, copy-book maxims of the 
game. “These maxims were originally written 
down by ws in our copy-books but we have gone 
worshipping at strange shrines and neglected 
them, whereas America has religiously and very 
profitably adhered to them. What are the doc- 
trines laid down in our old text-books? There 
Well, the 
American golfer takes the club beautifully slow 
back. ‘here is “Follow through”. ‘The Amey- 


is, to begin with, ‘Slow back”. 


ican always comes right through, whereas some 
of us have been seduced into the belief that 
once the ball has been given a good, hard punch 
it does not matter what happens to the club. 
Then there is the turn of the body and Heaven 
knows that has been drummed into us in all the 
books that ever were written. Really it seems 
to me that the American golfers have practised 
what was preached to them, whereas we have 
preached and have not practised, 

L have to admit that this 


ics 


copy-book”’ theory 
of mine docs not explain the close stance. 
‘That was never preached in the old books. It is 
quite clearly a new development. Anybody who 
tries the experiment for himself knows that to 
stand with feet close together makes for less 
exertion. Let him “straddle” his feet and he 
has a feeling of great power but harder work. 
The combination of 
pivot makes the body do most of the work and 


a 


a close stance and a free 


spare the arms:as much as possible. And, when 
we watch Mr, Jones, the first and most abiding 
impression that we get is of the extraordinarily 
small apparent exertion, ‘True, when we stand 
quite close to him, we are conscious of the club 
head coming to the ball with a venomous 
“swish” but at a little distance away he looks 
almost absurdly gentle. 


“ 


In any case my “copy-book” explanation is 


anything but a complete one. For one very ex- 
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cellent reason, golf is not learned altogether 
out of books. ‘The assiduous young golfer may 
read many books and think very hard about the 
game, but he learns primarily by imitating good 
players and secondly, by attending to their 
spoken words of wisdom, which are often dif- 
ferent from their written ones. Therefore, at 
least some and probably a great deal of the 
credit for this most efficient American style, 
must be given to those who constituted the early 
golfing models in America, It is notéworthy 
that some, at any rate, of the most prominent of 
these came from one particular Scottish course, 
Carnoustic. From Carnoustie came the great 
golfing family of Smith: Alec, Willie and Mac- 
donald, and also Stuart Maiden, who had, I 
believe, a good deal to do with the early tuition 
of Mr. Bobby Jones. In a recent article, Mr. 
Hilton mentions that the first time he ever saw 
Willie Smith play he noticed that he stood with 
his feet very close together. Here is one clue 
on which some future historian of golfing style 
may perhaps build up an imposing edifice of 
Here again is another little point of 
some interest. Among all our leading amateurs 
there is one whose style undoubtedly comes 
much nearer to the American model than does 


iheory, 


that of any otherr ‘This is last year’s champion, 
Mr. Robert Harris. He has his feet rather close 
together, he stands rather near the ball, with 
his arms well in to his side and he has a re- 
markably big, free turn of the body. And— 
this is the point: Mr. Harris was bred on the 
links of Carnoustie, and as a boy played con- 
stantly with the Smiths and with Stuart Maiden. 
If this be a coincidence, it is at any rate an 
entertaining ane, 


N ingenious suggestion is made by another 
of our ex-champions, Sir Ernest Holder- 
ness, in an article in Golf I//ustrated, His ¢x- 
planation is based on the difference between 
the climatic conditions in Britain and America, 
The two most obyious differences from a gol f- 
ing point of view are that there is less wind in 
America, and that it is hotter there. The wind 
explanation will hardly do. Some people here 
used to cherish the belief that if their visitors 
had to play in one of our typical seaside winds 
they would be undone. That has been shown 
to be a complete fallacy. Mr. Sweetser had to 
play in a wind at Muirfield and no one else 
there played iron shots as straight to the pin as 
he did. Moreover, generally speaking, the 
American players had never showed themselves 
in any degree disturbed by the breezes. So 
“that cock won’t fight” and Sir Ernest dismisses 
the wind and pins his faith to “the difference 
in temperature and atmosphere”, Certainly 
there is a great difference—We play much of 
(Continued on page 122 
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STEICHEN 


The Woman Disputed Among Men—Ann Harding 


The Young Actress Seen Here Last Year as the Heroine of Franz W erfel’s “Schweiger” Now Enacting the 
Principal Feminine Role, Opposite Lowell Sherman, in the Current Play, “(A Woman Disputed Among Men? 
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EORGE BELLOWS was an enthusiastic follower of pugil- 
Gin. No less than six oil paintings by him are of prize-fight 
subjects. Eight years before Bellows died he made his first 
lithograph. He achieved 188 lithographs in all, fifteen of them 
being prints of the prize-ring. The two most famous lithographs 
in this group are A Stag at Sharkey’s and Dempsey-Firpo. It 
is not generally known, however, that of the Dempsey-Firpo 
fight, he made two stones, a proof of the second (and less 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO, 


known) of which is reproduced here. In making the present 
stone, the artist concentrated on a smaller scene and a more 
limited group of figures. This second print is known as Dempsey 
Through the Ropes. It shows us the most dramatic moment of 
that memorable bout. It is a matter of interest to remember 
that, at this fight, Bellows himself was sitting in the first row 
of ring-side seats; so close, indeed, that, by reaching out 
his right arm, he could have touched the champion as he fell. 


Dempsey Through the Ropes——Lithograph by Bellows 


The Second of the Artist’s Impressions of Dempsey’s Memorable Battle with Firpo 
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Suzanne Lenglen 


A Critical Estimate of the French Prodigy Who Has Recently Turned Professional 


HERE is no more colourful figure in 

women’s tennis today than Suzanne 

Lenglen, the French girl who has for 
seven years been the undisputed champion of 
the world, and whose recent desertion to the 
ranks of professionalism caused such a furor. 
Her fiery nature on and off the courts, as much 
as the extraordinary brilliance of her tennis, has 
kept her constantly in the pub- 
lic eye. In every tournament in 
which she has taken part she has 
done something unusual, some- 
thing entirely without precedent 
in sport, which has brought her 
forcibly to the attention of the 
world. She is so intense and 
so dynamic that it is impossible 
to mention her name without 
taking sides. On the subject of 
Suzanne Lenglen there can be 
no such thing as indifference. 
To me, she has always seemed 
to have two distinct natures,— 
one great, and the other, small. 
I have found her clever and, at 
the same time, unintelligent, 
kind and unkind, and 
fierce, but I have never found 
her uninteresting. 


gentle 


It is as a tennis player that 
she is really great. Let me 
discuss some of the salient char- 
acteristics of her game,—ana- 
lyse, if 1 can, the factors which have made her 


the supreme figure in women’s tennis. I have 
played tennis against Suzanne Lenglen four 
times, and on many other occasions I have 


watched her defeating others as she defeated 
me. I believe I know some of the secrets of 
her success. 


OST ola attribute Suzanne s remark- 
able skill almost entirely to her footwork: 
her agility in getting from one side of the 
court to the other. To a casual observer, who is 
trying to discover exactly what makes Suzanne 
Lenglen so much better than anyone else, it 
must seem that her amazing acrial antics, her 
prodigious leaps, are what differentiate her 
game from that of an ordinary, less successful, 
player. Many women have tried to imitate 
them. But, as a matter of fact, her acrobatics 
are superfluous, and would be of more harm 
than help to the tennis of most other players. 
Even Suzanne does not “jazz” her footwork 
when she finds herself hard-pressed in a match. 
Of course it is a great asset to be able to get to 
the ball quickly, but there are others, notably 
Mrs. Godfree, Mrs. Mallory and Joan Fry, 
who do not travel by air, and yet are sufficiently 
agile to reach the hardest shots. But it is when 
they do reach them that they are unable to 
emulate Suzanne, for then they have no such 
accuracy of stroke as she, and they lack the skill 
necessary successfully to employ her tactics. 
First and foremost, Suzanne wins her matches 
because years of training have given her a re- 
markable control over the tennis ball , which, 
I dare say, is not equalled even by Tilden. 


This unusual photograph shows Suzanne Lenglen, 
meeting Queen 
Wimbledon, 
which the French girl 
day after this picture was taken, 
for her match and kept Her Majesty waiting for nearly an hour 


By MARY K. BROWNE 


Suzanne seems 


exactly where 


be able to place the ball 
she wants to. So well does she do 
this that she is rarely forced to use speed. 
Because she depends so much on accuracy and 
so little on speed, Lenglen’s strokes do not par- 
ticularly impress the average onlooker, but they 
are most depressing to her opponents, as I can 
testify. She usually employs a “loop”’ service, 


A TENNIS STAR LOOKS AT A QUEEN 


Mary during the recent tennis 


England. 


Mlle, 


which dips over the net like a low lob. It is 
not hard, but it is always accurately placed to 
backhand, and takes a high, 
so that one must hit above the 
backhand and the end of 


the opponent’s 
sideways bound, 
shoulder on the 
one’s reach, a position from which few women 
can make an aggressive return. A straight swift 
to handle than Suzanne’s. 


service is far easier 


In receiving a service, Lenglen seldom at- 
tempts to win a point outright, but prefers 
to return the ball safely and then wait 


She knows perfectly well 


merely 
for her opportunity. 
that she can keep the ball in play longer than 
her opponent, ra she 


hapless victim running frantically back and 


meanwhile keeps her 
forth over the court until the victim is com- 
who_ has 
is, at the end 


pletely exhausted. Suzanne, been 
careful not to over-exert herself, 
of the rally, as fresh as when it began. 

The fact is that Suzanne’s shots are not dif- 
ficult to reach, but they require her opponent 
to run herself ragged. Suzanne does not play 
her drop-shot, for example, with so much cut 
on it that it will die before it can be reached. 
That is not her eae at all. Her idea is 
to have you reach the ball and return it safely, 
so that she can return it again to vou, and make 
you run to the far corner of vour back court, 
and then up to the net, and again back to the 
other corner of your back court, until vou are 
so weary and winded that she can have the next 
few points for the asking. It is a skillful and 
well-executed trap,—nothing else. 

There is only one way to defeat the purpose 
of this trap of Suzanne’s. When you are drawn 
to the net, you must stay there, and try to win 


in the act of 
matches 
This was the last amateur tournament 
played before turning professional. 
Lenglen failed to appear 


with a volley. If you are in the back court, you 
must make a desperate, do-or-die effort to end 
the rally with a placement, for to rally a long 
time with Suzanne is fatal, and, even if you win 
the point, the next point is surely Suzanne’s. 
When I saw Joan Fry, the husky Brit- 
isher, able to stand up after winning 
one of these long-drawn-out points from Su- 


young 


sc arcely fi 


then and there 
that I would risk everything at 


zanne, | decided 


the net, rather than be run 
ragged on the base line. 

There is one way to beat 
Suzanne Lenglen. If her op- 


ponent can secure a good lead 
at the beginning of the match, 
Suzanne’s fragile nerves, as has 
been 


conclusively proven, go 


back on her. She seems to lose 
her morale, and, as a peak even 
her wonderful accuracy desert 


, difficult 


obtaining oe a lead. i is easy 


her. The onl r lies in 


enough to dream about it, but 


when one is on a tennis court 
and faced with the necessity of 
taking actual games from Su- 
zanne, it is a different and ter- 
difficult 


ribly proposition, — 


at 
rs almost an impossibility. 
The Perhaps Suzanne canbe beaten 


in some other way, but if there 


is another weak spot in her 
game, she has taken good care to allow no one 
discover what it is, or even that it exists. 
P to the present, she has accorded her rivals 

as little opportunity as possible to become 
accustomed to her style of play. I should say, 
offhand, that, during the seven years of her 
supremacy, Suzanne has appeared in real cham- 
pionship competitions, against her strongest 
as often as Helen Wills has 
Now, if you are not 


rivals, about 
appeared in two years. 
allowed to watch a player when she is in com- 
petition with people who might possibly beat 
her, you cannot hope to learn anything about 
her real game, and you 
of defeating an intricate game which you have 
been unable to study. 

I must say that, although Suzanne is some- 
times disagreeable, pettish and bad-tempered 
on the courts, and although she plays a 
wholly heart-breaking, relentless game, she has 
been constantly sought as an opponent by other 
players, because the true sportswoman loves to 
battle a mighty adversary. There is not one 
red-blooded woman tennis player who would 
relish an easy victory or a gift of even one point 
from Suzanne. Her opponents expect to really 
earn their victories over her, if they are to be 
had at all. That is as it should be. 

Now for the other phase of Suzanne,—the 
phase that has made her such an extraordinary 
figure, that has caused her to be cheered and 
even in her own 


cannot devise a method 


booed in the same breath, 
country,—her personality. 
She is tremendously intense, fiercely nervous. 


(Continued on page 102) 
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H. R. H. The Queen 


BECK & MACGREGOR, LONDON 


of Spain 


A Recent Portrait of the Former Victoria-Eugenia Christina, Princess of Battenberg 


HE present representative, on the distaff side, of the reigning house 

(Bourbon) of Spain, was born at Balmoral, Scotland, in 1887. She is the 
daughter of the late Prince Henry-Maurice von Battenberg and Princess Beatrice, 
the youngest daughter of the late Queen Victoria. The Queen of Spain became 
a Roman Catholic in March, 1906, and married King Alfonso XIII, at Madrid, 
in May of the same year. Her mother was, of course, an aunt of the present King 
of England. Victoria-Eugenia herself is a first cousin of George V, and first 


cousin-once-removed to Edward, Prince of Wales. Her mother’s sister (Victoria, 
Princess Royal) was the wife of the German Emperor Frederick III and mother of 
the dethroned ex-Kaiser. Six children have been born to the Spanish Queen. 
The eldest son and heir apparent is Alfonso, Prince of the Asturias, who is now 
19. The second son is Jaime, born in 1908. The Infantas are Beatriz and Maria- 
Christina, aged 17 and 15 respectively. There are two other sons—Juan Carlos, 
13, and Gonzalo, 12. The Queen is a popular member of continental society 
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FTER months of sick-room I have just 
been allowed my first sip of wine. Red 
wine I mean, the juice of the grape 

(to be precise, the renowned Pinot grape) a 
Corton Clos du Roi, bought at the last Hospices 
de Beaune auction-sale in the fair country of 
France. Only a sip, but the Burgundians say 
their fine wines should always be sipped, which 
scems to justify my doctor, who can hardly, 
however, have practised what he preached, as 
he coolly finished the rest of the bottle. But 
what a combination of sensations in that sip! 
Que de choses dans un moment! And not 
merely physical sensations, but purely aesthetic 
impressions, for the wise man never drinks a 
fine wine just to slake his thirst or, indeed, 
solely to .gratify his palate, but to enjoy the 
literary and historic associations that cluster 
round any really “great” wine. ‘The wise man, 
I say, but how few men have this winc- -wisdom, 
how few merely the Socratic wisdom to know 
when they are ignorant! Men suppose them- 
selves to be drinking Burgundy because that 
name is on the bottle coupled with that of some 

Californian or Australian source, which is ob- 
viously off the French map. It would be no 
bad thing if a little wine-geography could be 
taught in our schools, for future use. 


NE might early learn the situation of the 
Céte de Dijon, the Céte de Beaune, and 
the Céte @’Or. The future joys of travelling, 
not to mention wine-bibbing, would be all the 
sweeter for such preliminary knowledge. I 
motored through Burgundy the year before the 
war, and saw those historic Céfes and the Clos 
at whose gates the pining French regiment 
stands to arms and salutes, and wandered, an 
enchanted vagrant, over all that pleasant coun- 
tryside, using as a point de repére the Hotel de 
la Cloche at Dijon. And there I heard a story 
of an American tourist who naively asked the 
landlord whether he preferred Claret or Bur- 
gundy—this in the very heart of Burgundy it- 
self!—and was answered in terms not suitable 
for print. 
But the most peculiar charm of my experi- 
ence was not the vinosity of it, so to speak, but 
the blend of that with so many other associa- 


Wine: A Tribute 


The Need tor Discrimination in Vintages 1 in the Interest of Ele 


By A. B. WALKLEY 


tions, mainly bookish, of course, as a bookman’s 
spiritualized the mere 


We had passed by the 


are apt to be, which 
flavour of the grape. 
ruins of Buffon’s chdteau and tower at Mont- 
bard—Buffon, who openly preferred the petits 
vins of his own céfe to all the illustrious vin- 
tages that grew further south—and noted the 
spot, not a whit less sacred to me—where the 
Abbé Coignard fell under the dagger of the 
Jew Moise in Anatole France’s most character- 
We journeyed on, always through 
to Semur-en-Auxois, celebrated 
Mme. de 
cousin Bussy, till we found in a chéteau hard 
by one of those American friends who, settling 


istic book. 
vine-clad hills, 


for memories of Sévigné and her 


down in Europe, become just a little more 
European than the natives, plus Arabes que 
? Arabic, and who, in this choice instance, 


speedily got to know more about Burgundy 
than the Burgundians themselve 
would have you think so—but I must not give 
my friend away. At Dijon I drank, upon his 
advice, an incomparable Montrachet, surely one 


wines 


of the finest of white wines, and c carefully re- 
frained from troubling mine host of the 
Cloche with inopportune comparisons of Bur- 
gundy and Claret. 

. Heigh ho! Those things happened in 
the year before the war—an incredibly happy 
time. I never sip Burgundy now without sec- 
ing in my mind’s eye the pepper-box towers of 
Semur-en-Auxois and hearing the cheery tones 
of my Gallicised American friend. 

I have not digressing. My 
was through what is the classic Province of 
France for nearly all expert wine-drinkers 
(though truth compels me to add that, with 
the exception of Chablis, the very first ertis of 
the classic Province are found southward of 
my route, ze. between Dijon and Beaune— 
among them that Gréves Enfant Jésus which is 
surely the very choicest of red Burgundies and 
can still, I rejoice to think, be brought to table 
at the Athenaeum in Pall Mall). 

But it is time, someone will say, 
celebrating full-flavoured Burgundy and paid 
my tribute to the tamer, many will say, 
but perhaps more delicate delights of C/aret. 
Far be it from me to undervalue those delights. 


been journey 


I ceased 
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GATHERING 
THE GRAPES 


A romantic panel by 
Arthur B. Davies, 
originally exhibited at 
the Montross Galler- 
ies in New York. This 
panel was hailed by 
critics as being in 
Davies’ best period 
and manner—a real 
masterpiece by a true 
American painter 


gant Accomplishment 


The poet Keats used to cover his tongue with 
pepper, the better, he said, to taste the flavour 
of ‘‘cool, delicious Claret”. Well, poets have 
queer notions of wine. For mere prosers, pep- 
pering the tongue is not perhaps the best prepa- 
ration for the palate. Nor is the “ 
Claret, except in the dogdays, a recommenda- 
tion. Let it be of the temperature of the room, 
and have stood in it for, say, twenty-four hours 
before being brought to table that 
the wine-waiter doesn’t omit to bring you the 
cork with the decanted That will be 
absolutely trustworthy evidence of the wine’s 
origin and birth-year, for French Jaw on the 
subject is admirably strict. ‘Talking of the 
wily I remember one of them 
bringing with pompous parade of care a bottle 
of Burgundy in its “cradle” in a Boulevard 
restaurant to another American friend (what, 
another, you say! Yes, I am fortunate enough 
to possess many American friends) who 
solemnly proceeded to shake the bottle! To 
the wine-waiter’s protests he merely re- 
plied, “Why, haven’t you been shaking it 
yourself all the way up from the cellar?” 
This tribute to the virtue of perfect sincerity, 
I may add, hardly made up to me for the 
shaken wine. 

“Claret for boys,” said Dr. Johnson, in an 
age when Claret was probably thinner than 
now, being less well cared for (and largely 
drunk by Scotchmen, who were not particularly 
good judges), “port for men, brandy for 
heroes!”” There is something in this comparison 
of port with brandy—of which, indeed, it for 
the most part consists—but nothing in that of 
Claret with either. C/aret is notoriously freer 
from alcohol than any other fermented juice of 
the grape. My titular subject is wine—to 
which questions of alcoholic value are wholly 
irrelevant. Just there is the distinction between 
the connoisseur of wine and the wine guzzler. 
The one drinks, or rather sips, to gratify his 
palate, and at the same time his aesthetic tastes, 
he judiciously combines the spiritual with the 
material in his pleasures, further, he is de- 
liberately carrying on a great world-tradition, 
“older than any history that is written in any 

(Continued on page 110) 


coolness” of 


sa, sce 


wine. 


wine-waiter, 


(oe) 


to 


HELEN HAYES 


The heiress-apparent to the 
Maude Adams repertory had 
often trod the boards in Wash- 
ington before her New York dé- 
but in J. M. Barrie’s Dear Brutus 


DONALD GALLAHER 


Starting in at four with Sol 
Smith Russell, this gifted 
kid was destined to become 
one of the most chronically 
misspelled actors of his day 


VANITY FAIR 


WALLY EDDINGER 


Along with Elsie Leslie, 
Eva Tanguay and others 
he infested America with 
replicas of Mrs. Burnett’s 
velvet-breeched lordling 


LITTLE MINNIE MADDERN 


Mrs. Fiske was so billed in the theatrical advertisements 
which heralded her New York début in 1870. She played all 
the notable children’s réles of her time and, as the infant 
Duke of York, was choked to death nightly by the leading 
tragedians of the palmy days. She also played Little Eva 


LITTLE ELSIE 


These three photographs recall the early days of America’s own Miss 
Janis in vaudeville where she was long known as “‘The Pocket Edition 
of Cissie Loftus’’. Her start was so precocious that even when she was 
being starred in The Vanderbilt Cup the Gerry Society proved ex- 
ceedingly annoying to Mrs. Janis who looks after the interests of Elsie 


Some Advantages of an Early Start: 


A Few Early Portraits of Distinguished American Players Who Reported 
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FRED STONE 
You might never suspect that 
Fred Stone once played Topsy 
in Uncle Tom’s Cabin, but you 
would surely recognize him 


an old graduate of the cir 


GREGORY KELLY 


This comedian started 


in at so tender an age 
that he had to use another 
boy's birth certificate to 
sneak into the theatre 


MARILYN MILLER 


Still the most popular and most highly paid prima donna of 
American musical comedy, this dazzling lady began work in 
the amusement parks when the entire family constituted a 
migratory vaudeville act known as the Five Columbians. In 
the popular Sunny Miss Miller is at the peak of her career 


FRANK TINNEY GENEVIEVE TOBIN 
Except for interludes devoted The Four Tobins were put to 
to life-saving, embalming, and work as soon as they left the 
an army captaincy, respectively, nursery but since then the 
Tinney has been on the stage theatre has lost or mislaid the 
since Baby Frank sang at Keith’s two brothers of the Tobin family 


VIVIAN TOBIN 


: 
This is the younger of the 
two Tobin _ sisters, but 
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older is the better known 


Directly from the Nursery to the Stage Door and Who Are Still Famous 


FIGUREA 


The proper method 


for a 
lady to mount a horse is similar 
to climbing into a Pullman berth 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


The advisability of “riding 
astride’’ has been agitated but 
the cross-saddle will be the fad 
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FIGUREB 


In mounting, put the foot in the 
groom’s right hand and at an 
agreed signal straighten the knee 


Equestrianism For Ladies 


The American Girl Goes 


HESE fine fall days, with the air like 

wine and the leaves crisp under foot, 

what is more pleasant to mount upon, to 
gallop with over hill and dale, to rein in at 
last beside one’s hitching-post and dismount 
from, tired but happy, than—a horse? 

It is a thousand pities that woman’s good 
comrade, the Bicycle, has felt her 
The tendency of late 
has been to allow this faithful 
friend to slip into the discard; 
and today lady cyclists on the 
Avenue are few and far between. 
Park Avenue no longer witnesses 
the familiar row of high-wheeled 
“bikes” drawn up before Mrs. 
Rensselaer’s verandah at tea-time. 
Fashionable dowagers have es- 
chewed this loyal machine for 
roller-skates or the luxury of a 
motor-cycle side-car; and the 
democratic Bicycle seems doomed 
to neglect. 

Yet with the passing of the 
Bicycle, ladies have turned at last 
to the healthful exercise of horse- 
back riding; and the morning can- 
ter down Fifth Avenue has suc- 
ceeded the brisk spin on a wheel 
through upper Harlem. Of late 
the popularity of equestrianism 
for ladies has progressed by leaps and bounds, 
as indeed has the horse; and the ‘Shorsewoman” 
is fast becoming a familiar figure among our 
younger débutantes. Consequently these few 
remarks at this season upon the finer points of 
horsewomanship may not be considered amiss. 

Being a horsewoman and being “‘horsy”’ are 
not synonymous; neither does one depend upon 
the other. The sensitive girl need not feel 
that her intimate association with horses wiil 
in any way lower her own standards to the 
level of those of the horse. Just as “fine 
feathers” do not make “fine birds”, so do 
stable slang, groomish mannerisms or “sporty” 
clothes not good horsewoman. 


fickleness. 


indicate a 


DRESS 


The selection of the 
proper dress for the 
saddle is of the great- 
est importance. In rid- 
ing, dress is a habit 


A-Horse in Search of Health, Strength, 


By COREY FORD 


The selection of the proper dress for the 
saddle (z.e., for the lady riding zz the saddle) 
is of the first importance; since once a habit 
is formed by a young girl, it is often very hard 
to change and may last for years, particularly 
if made of some durable material. Safety- 
skirts should always be worn; and of these 
there are several different pat- 
terns. One is practically an apron, 
which has no back to it, but which 
on the saddle gives the effect of a 
skirt. This model is apt to prove 
awkward, however, when the lady 
dismounts, unless she is wearing 
a similar skirt in the rear or walks 
backwards. A more modest pat- 
tern has an open seam back of the 
legs and up around the pommel, 
which may be fastened together 
when the wearer is off the horse. 
The safest way is to wear both 
these skirts at once, and stay on the 
horse anyway till after twilight. 

The underclothing for riding 
should be as carefully considered 
as the outer garments. The corset 
or corset waist should be loose 
enough for absolute comfort; 
and balbriggan drawers, such as 
the boys wear, are best in the 
long run (e.g., from thigh to ankle, 
and return). Over the drawers may be worn a 
pair of equestrian tights, riding-breeches, or a 
plain oak barrel. 

A black derby is the correct hat for winter, 
and a plain straw sailor for summer, the three- 
cornered hat being a recent innovation and 
distinctly unbecoming. Hats should be worn 
well down on the forehead, and fastened be- 
neath the chin with a broad elastic. The hair 
should be plainly braided and tied at the neck 
with a ribbon; and for neckwear I recommend 
an Ascot stock fastened with an appropriate 
pin, such as a horse medallion. 

Very baggy riding-breeches and polo-legged 
boots should be worn in the cross-saddle. The 


and Beauty 


stiff riding-boot is much better than the legging, 
as it does not disclose the shape of the limb. 
The coat should be split up the back to allow 
the skirts to fall on either side of the horse, 
and securely fastened to a button on each knee 
(the rider’s knee). In this manner the whole 
thigh and upper limb are concealed, providing 
the nattiest and withal most modest costume for 
the rider. On the other hand, the most modest 
costume for the horse consists of a pair of long 
lace drawers which are drawn up over his rear 
legs and tied securely about his stomach. Spats 
should be fastened just below the fetlock. 

The advisability of “riding astride” has been 
much agitated of late; but for my own part I 
earnestly believe that the cross-saddle for 
women will prove more or less of a fad, and 
will disappear with such inventions as the 
radio and the aeroplane. Most women are too 
broad-shouldered across the hips, and too short 
and thick from the hip to the knee, either to 
look well or ride well astride; and then there 
is something also to be said for the feelings of 
the horse. A horse #s sensitive. 

The proper method for a lady to mount a 
horse is very similar to that of a lady climbing 
into the upper berth of a Pullman, except 
that there isn’t any ladder. In mounting from 
the ground, stand on the left side of the horse, 
gather the reins in the right hand, and place 
the hand on the upper pommel; then grasp 
the horn of the saddle with the left hand and 
face slightly toward the horse’s shoulder. Put 
the ball of the left foot in the groom’s right 
hand (Figure B) and at an agreed signal 
straighten the left knee and at the same time 
spring from his hand as he gives a sudden up- 
ward impetus. 

Picking yourself up from the ground on the 
opposite side of the horse, with the assistance 
of the groom, and dusting off your clothes, 
you will next attempt to mount the horse from 
the right side. Place the ball of the right foot 
in the groom’s hand and vault upward, just as 
the horse yawns and edges sideways in disgust, 

(Continued on page 148) 
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ROBERT HENRI AND JOHN SLOAN 


Because they are two of the most distinguished 
artists in America; because they both learned 
their métier at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts; because they have been very close 
friends for thirty years; and, finally, because 
they have always fought the same artistic battles 


STEICHEN 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Because he is a discerning essayist and 
critic; because his volume, Feodor Vlad- 
Imir Larrovitch, was the most elaborate 
literary hoax of our day; because he is 
an authority on Russian affairs; because 
he has fathered six handbooks on Amer- 
ican decoration; and, finally, because 
he is the editor of House & Garden 


GEORGE MOORE 


Because, since 1877, he has been one of 
the most prolific of modern novelists; 
because he is a brilliant literary stylist; 
because he is the son of an Irish 
Member of Parliament; and, finally, 
because his new novel, Ulick and 
Soracha, will be published this fall 


MURAY 


ETCHING BY +s 
JOSEPH SZIGETI (Left) 
Because he made his début at thirteen; because 
he plays without affectation or acrobatics; be- 
cause he is a connoisseur in painting; because 
last year, he played with every important 
orchestra in America; and, finally, because he 
is soon to make another extensive tour here 


WIDE WORLD 


QUEEN MARIE OF ROUMANIA 


Because she is a granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria and of Emperor Alexander II 
of Russia; because she is the author of 
twelve books; because she is considered 
one of the most beautiful of reigning 
queens; because she is a noted sports- 
woman; and, finally, because she is soon 
to pay a visit to the United States 
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STEICHEN 


Rudolph Valentino t 


His Last Photograph, ‘Taken August 6th, 1926, Shortly Before His Untimely Death in New York 
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Rudolph Valentino 
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The Career of the Dead Actor Which Ended Dramatically at Thirty-One 


ALENTINO, the Italian screen lover, 

was a graduate of the Royal Academy 

of Agriculture. His full name was 
Rodolpho Raffaele Pierre Filibert Guglielmi di 
Valinetina d’Antonguolla, His mother was the 
daughter of a Parisian doctor. His father was 
sometime captain of cavalry in the Italian 
army. He was later a veterinary surgeon, 

The young film player was that rare thing 
in Hollywood—an actor with emotional foree 
and brains. Success in his profession gave him 
the poise of the cultivated continental. He was 
well grounded in the arts and literatures of his 
native Europe, 

Innately honest, he would, I think, if left 
to himself, have been above the cheap pretenses 
of his accidental calling. Valentino, like most 
foreign screen personalities of the first class, 
was superior to his American contemporaries. 
The American director or player does not sur- 
vive the chromo art stage of his childhood, 
Griffith is an example. De Mille is a twig from 
another branch, 

Victor Seastrom, the great Swedish director, 
von Stroheim, Emil Jannings, Pola Negri, 
Nazimova, George Fitzmaurice and Matt 
Moore are examples of people in the film busi- 
ness born on foreign soil who can talk of some- 
thing besides gas-lit opera houses on narrow- 
gauge railroads, 

Valentino was married twice. Both sacra- 
ments were failures. ‘The first girl was the 
mistake of a youth who danced for a living. 
She was one of the many zeros in the arithmetic 
of life. Valentino had a great deal of trouble 
in erasing her. 


IS second wife, Winifred Hudnut, was 
the daughter of the well-advertised per- 
fumer. A member of a Russian ballet, she 
danced under the name of Natacha Rambova. 
While living with her husband in Holly- 
wood Miss Hudnut became so dictatorial that 
men associated with Valentino in the making 
of films did not wish to have her about, It 
was said that a clause in one of the Italian’s 
contracts forbade her on the set. 

Miss Hudnut had that superficial culture 
which led her to talk of a “career” as though 
it were something not of this earth. A career 
is generally ephemeral to those who talk too 
much about it. Valentino wanted a home, 
They agreed to disagree. 

It would seem that nearly all screen people 
spring from the Salvation Army bread line, 
Valentino was no exception, He arrived penni- 
less in America during the year 1913, Being 
an agriculturist, he dreamed at the time of a 
great farm in the West. He secured a position 
doing landscape work on the estate of Cornelius 
Bliss, Jr. He was discharged before any of 
the women saw him. He then worked a month 
for the New York Park Department. Dis- 
charged again. 

With no money, and a slight knowledge of 
English, he was forced out of one lodging 
house after another. During that winter he 
touched all the shores of destitution with hun= 
ger for a comrade, 


By JIM TULLY 


To keep alive, he cleaned the brass railings 
in front of the ugly box-like homes of the 
nouveaux riches, We had learned how to dance 
in Italy, but it had not occurred to him that he 
might make a living with his feet in cultured 
New York. 

Valentino was an intense individual, And 
one suffers little on the ragged edges of life 
without possessing intensity. A Bernhardt who 
was not intense would be just an ordinary 
woman, 

For a year in New York Valentino was a 
menial of sorts. It is hard to imagine it now. 
A fellow in the cellar of fortune is not the 
same person who views the scenery from the 
heights. But this is certain——Valentino was 
not cast in an ordinary mould, A fire burned 
in him. ‘That it would have blazed him to 
even greater success at a later period of his life 
there is no doubt. He was really an actor. 
He had character, 

Many life-hungry women have literally 
been turned out of theatres in which Valentino 
appeared on the screen. Half the answer of 
this phenomenon may be seen in their own 
warped lives. Many of them were possibly 
club-women, ‘That they saw in Valentino that 
which their tired hearts craved is not, to me, 
an evidence of bad taste, ‘They might have 
travelled a longer road and loved the shadow of 
a lesser man. 

It had been said in Hollywood that, once 
a waiter’s helper, he was ashamed of it, One 
day, feeling he was impulsively off his guard, 
lasked him... 

“I. “t true that you were a bus-boy in New 
York?” 

His heavy hand hit the table, 

“No, by God, it’s not true—but if I had 
been Pd be damn proud of it.” 

At this point, Fitzmaurice, the French di- 
rector who receives seventy-five thousand dol» 
lars for each film directed, said, ‘Uhat’s right, 
Rudy—it’s nothing to be ashamed of. | drove 
a truck in New York.” 


ONCE asked Valentino which character he 
would like best to play on the screen, 

“Cesare Borgia,” he answered, 

Surprised, | watched him closely as he con- 
tinued, 

“Tt would not be popular, but L want to play 
it for my very own, Borgia was not the man 
they say he was, His story was written by his 
enemies,” 

Forgetful of an interviewer who might deal 
with him unkindly, he quoted Machiavelli, 
Villari, Gregorovius and Sabatini to prove his 
points. 

Thinking of American women I ventured, 
“But Cesare had a mustache,” 

“Pd play him with one,” 

After that first terrible winter in New York 
when he was unable to find work of any kind, 
Valentino went in a mood of desperation to 
the headwaiter of a famous restaurant. He 
was given a position as a dancer, 

Within a year he was Joan Sawyer’s dancing 
partner, 


But still—such are the whims of humans— 
Valentino wanted to become a farmer on a 
large scale. He felt that he might find his 
opportunity in the West. With this idea in mind 
he joined a musical comedy company headed 
for California, The troupe stranded in San 
Francisco and the agriculturist-dancer tried 
to sell bonds for a living, 

He failed. 

Despondent, a chance meeting with an actor 
decided his career. The actor suggested that 
the young dancer try motion pictures. The 
trouper, with the generosity of his craft, also 
loaned him money upon which to live a few 
weeks in Hollywood, 

In three months, Valentino was unable to get 
even the lowest form of screen work—that 
of an extra player, Emmett Flynn, an ex-bell 
boy, then, as now, one of the most successful 
film directors, gave him his first work—at five 
dollars a day. 

It was a start. Flynn later gave him a better 
part, but the picture was in litigation for some 
years, and Valentino gained nothing but ex- 
perience, But that, of course, was important. 


VPOLLOWED in time two leading parts 
with Mae Murray, Miss Murray’s leading 
men are not supposed to act, ‘They are merely 
good looking automatons around which the 
butterfly woman flies . . . and dances, 

Wearily the Italian made the rounds of the 
studios. He could obtain nothing but mediocre 
parts until chance threw him across the path 
of one of the brainiest and most artistic men 
who ever directed a picture—lI refer to-Rex 
Ingram, 

He was selected by Ingram to play the part 
of Julio in Ibatiez’s Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. ‘The picture finished—the ex- 
dancer was famous. He had, to speak in the 
colourful parlance of the film industry, “ 
the picture”, 

Following this picture he played in T7'he 
Conquering Power and in .Nazimova’s screen 
version of Camille. 

He was next engaged by Famous Players- 
Lasky, for which firm he appeared in the most 
popular film he ever made, T'Ae Sheik, Fol- 
lowed other sex-ridden and ordinary pictures 
until he was given an opportunity to do real 
acting in Blood and Sand. 

A dispute over salary arose with Famous 
Players-Lasky and he remained off the screen 
for nearly two years. Students of the industry 
felt that the long “lay-off would ruin his 
career, Being one of the most popular enter- 
tainers in the world, he retained his reputation, 
His return to the screen was a national event 
in the hearts of many women. His death was 
to them a poignant tragedy, 

The madness to cast Valentino in romantic 
pictures pursued, 

But through all this maze of bad taste 
Valentino groped. None of it helped him as 
he wished to be helped, 

The last picture of the man who wanted 
to play Cesare Borgia was The Son of the 
Sheik, 
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THE POLO MATCHES AT MEADOW BROOK 


When the well dressed woman motors over from her place on 
Long Island for the Polo, she wears her country clothes, as 
does the smart spectator at the left costumed in a simple two- 
piece crépe frock with the new hip blouse beneath a loose 
kasha coat from Jay-Thorpe. The two-piece country dress hext 
to the left is an O’Rossen model imported by Bruck Weiss 


The sporting coat, next to the right in the sketch, is made 
of diagonal tweed. Its belt is a new note of the season and 
the shawl collar is of beaver. At the right is a smart member 
of the polo audience who has motored from town and is wear- 
ing a more formal coat. It is of kasha velours with collar 
end cuffs of wolverine; two models from Bergdorf Goodman 


The Well Dressed Woman Considers the World of Sports 


A Résumé of the Sporting Thing to Do throughout the Coming Season 


SPORTS CALENDAR 
PoLO—AMERICAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP AND MONTY WATERBURY 
Cup TouRNAMENT At Meadow Brook—September 11-25 
NATIONAL AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
At Baltusrol Golf Club, Short Hills, New Jersey—September 13-18 
SMITHTOWN HorseE-SHOW—4t Smithtown, Long Island—September 18 
WoMEN’s AMATEUR NATIONAL GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP 
At Cricket Club, Merion, Pennsylvania—September 22—October 2 
MorrIsTOWN HorsE-SHOW 
At Morristown, New Jersey—September 24-25 
Bryn Mawr HorskE-SHow 
At Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania—September 29—October 2 
AMERICAN KENNEL CLUB SHOW 
At Philadelphia—September 30—-October 2 
METROPOLITAN JOCKEY CLUB RACE MEET 
At Jamaica, Long Island—September 30—October 14 
PipING Rock HorsE-SHOW At Locust Valley—October 8 and 9 
LonG IsLAND KENNEL CLUB SHOW At Brooklyn—October 9 
EssEx Fox Hounps Hunt RacE MEET 
At Far Hills, New Jersey—October 27 and 30 
UNITED Hunts FALL MEET 
At Belmont Park, Long Island—Opening day, October 30 
MerApow Brook Cup Hunt Ract 
At Belmont Park, Long Island—November 6 


FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


DARTMOUTH vs, YALE At New Haven—October 

NAvy vs. PRINCETON At Princeton—October 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO vs. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
At Philadel phia—October 


16 


16 


DarRTMOUTH Vs. HarvarD—4t Soldiers? Field, Cambridge—October 23 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS vs. UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

At Ann Arbor, Michigan—October 
ARMY vs, YALE 
Navy vs. MICHIGAN 
PRINCETON vs. HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS vs. UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


23 


At Yale Bowl, New Haven—October 30 
At Baltimore—October 30 
At Cambridge—November 6 


At Chicago—November 6 


Army vs. NoTRE DAME 
At Yankee Stadium, New York City—November 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY VS. SYRACUSE At Syracuse—N ovember 
YALE vs, PRINCETON At Princeton—N ovember 
HARVARD Vs, YALE At Yale Bowl, New Haven—November 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY Vs. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
At Berkeley, California—November 


CORNELL vs. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


At Philadelphia—November < 


TE 


13 
13 
20 
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THE YALE-HARVARD GAME AT THE YALE BOWL 


While the masculine element fortifies itself by divers means, 
the well-dressed woman depends upon the warmth of her fur 
coat, preferably a model of sports character. The grey krimmer 
coat at the left, with collar, cuffs, and pockets in a darker 
shade of grey, has a loose flare from the shoulders that gives 
it a youthful, jaunty air. Natural Russian ponyskin—a fashion 
highlight in furs—makes this two-tiered coat, illustrated at 
the left, in black or in brown; two models from H, Jaeckel 


The fur coat in the centre of the sketch is of goatskin, a very 
popular new fur, in grey or beige lined with kasha, with a 
darker tone of the same fur in the scarf and sleeves and a nar- 
row, flat belt. The stole in flat furs is new; from H. Jaeckel. 
At the right is a warm nutria coat cut on loose swagger lines 
with a high roll collar. One smart woman in the background 
is wearing a leopard coat with fine spotting and soft colouring, 
cut on sports lines; both models from Revillon Fréres 
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VANITY FAIR 


This interesting design for an open car shows several new features. 


A NEW OPEN CAR 


The 


curved line running from the dash to the tonneau and the windshield with a 
cowl to protect those in the rear, which may be folded out of the way behind 
the driver’s seat, are notable. The car is painted a distinctive cream colour 


Two Models with Great Originality of Design, Which Are the Last Word in Luxury — 


O indulge in a custom built body is one 

of the luxuries of modern life. In the 

shops of the great coach builders, one 
can allow the imagination to run wild, and 
any trick device or pet theory one has about 
body building can be worked out with an in- 
genuity that is, to say the least, fascinating. 
An example of this is the car shown on the 
opposite page, which incidentally was built 
by Mr. Brewster for his own use, and contains 
all of the pet innovations he considers impor- 
tant for super-luxurious motor travel. This 
car is of the newest and most modern design, 
which means that it is of the convertible type, 
or what is sometimes in Europe called the “all- 
weather” car, for it may be used as a town car, 
with the driver’s seat uncovered, or as an 
interior-drive limousine, with the driver’s seat 
protected by a roof and windows, and the rear 
compartment shut off from the driver or not, 
as the owner may choose. In some cars of this 
type, the convertible body is carried even fur- 
ther, and all of the upper structure is collapsi- 
ble, making of it an open car for fair weather 
motoring, as shown in the body by Barker, 
illustrated in another article in this issue, Notes 
on European Motoring (page 96). But in 
this particular case the car was not intended 
for this purpose, and the construction over the 
tonneau, instead of being of solid metal painted 
ike the remainder of the body of the car, is 
covered with leather stretched over a frame, 
which presents a very neat interior, free from 
dust-collecting cloth or upholstery except that 
used to cover the seats. The rest of the car is 
lined in a very dark green leather to harmonize 
with the paint job on the exterior, which is 
almost identical in colour. One particularly 
interesting feature of this car is the small win- 
dow to the rear of the tonneau door, which is 
set like a casement window and intended to give 
ventilation to the car in cold, windy or wet 
weather while protecting the occupants from 
wind or draft, yet giving sufficient fresh air. 


The Custom Body 


These convertible cars are becoming popular for 
the reason that they are equally suitable for the 
owner as well as the chauffeur to drive, and 
while they may present the appearance of a 
town car they can also be used as a sedan, and 
are always ready for any weather, or any climatic 
emergency, to be encountered on extended 
touring. A considerate owner is always mind- 
ful of his chauffeur’s comfort, and there are 
days in midwinter when the chauffeur on the 
seat of an open town car, especially in country 
driving, is cruelly at the mercy of the elements. 


HIS body solves the problem perfectly, 

for while it has the smartness of the 
standard town car, it may be closed up at a 
moment’s notice to protect the driver from the 
winter blast. The open car shown at the top of 
this page combines the most modern features 
in up-to-date body building, with much origi- 
nality of design and a certain dignity in appear- 
ance that the big cars of an earlier date often 
had to a greater degree than those of today 
built on the streamline idea. The sweeping 
line from dash to tonneau that is carried down 
to the rear guards and up to the arm rests of the 
back seat is very graceful and today appears to 
have great originality because it is seldom seen. 
The tonneau wind screen to protect these in 
the rear seat is cleverly built so as to fold away 
in a space behind the driver’s seat, and when in 
position, gives complete protection because of 
the cowl which supports the wind screen and 
protects the feet and legs of those sitting in the 
back seat from wind and draft. 

Also, another original touch about this car 
is the delightful colour scheme of cream yel- 
low with light chocolate brown upholstering 
of vici kid, which is very soft and yielding. 

The tendency toward painting cars in 
lighter colours both with open and _ closed 
bodies indicates a great deal more variety in 
the future than has ever been seen. It is not 
at all unusual now to see a town car or lim- 


ousine which formerly would have only becn 
considered smart if painted in dark blue or 
black, done in the paler shades of grey or a 
light bright blue. ‘Those in grey are particu- 
larly attractive, but the smart colour of grey 
is no longer battleship grey but very light 
French greys and grey-greens of most unusual 


shades. The dark motor car, however, is by - 


no means crossed out though it has an added 
touch of colour which it had not formerly. 
One of the best looking Rolls-Royce town 
cars in New York is painted dark blue and 
striped with a bright lemon-yellow line, and 


has lemon-yellow wire wheels. Another town: 


car is in dark chocolate brown with brass trim- 
mings and white artillery wheels. 


RIGHT scarlet upholstery is again com- 

ing back for open cars and if it were not 
that the fire department had stolen the thunder 
of the old scarlet touring car, there would 
doubtless be many of those seen now, but as it 
is, the officials of the fire department are the 
only ones to enjoy the prestige of the red 
touring car, which was in the old days of motoi- 
ing the popular colour. In England there are 
many cars painted to resemble natural wood, 
but of course such a car should be very decid- 
edly of the sport type for it is more or. less 
reminiscent of a fast motor boat and has noth- 
ing to do with a dignified town car or family 
limousine. While the conservative car still pre- 
dominates one cannot help but notice that the 
car with a touch of originality is much more 
frequently seen on the streets, especially in 
Paris, where one is continually entertained by 
motor cars with all sorts of novel paint jobs. 
Poiret, for example, has a car painted in 
Scotch plaids. One sees many other startling 
examples of people indulging in their per- 
sonal tastes along similar lines. The motor 
car painted white has also reappeared this year 
and a smart runabout painted white with 
glossy black upholstery is very striking. 
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A NOVEL WINDOW 


Another delightful feature 
of this car is the small 
window just behind the 
rear door, which, instead 
of dropping into a panel, 
swings out like a case- 
ment window, thereby 
giving ventilation without 
causing wind or draught 


A CONVERTIBLE BODY 


The latest thing in motor cars is a body with a double purpose, which 
can be used as a town car, as shown above, or as an interior-drive li- 
mousine with front door windows and roof extension completely enclosing 
the driver's compartment, as shown in the lower right hand illustration. 
Thus, with the one car, it is possible to have all the advantages of two 


FROM THE BACK SEAT 


There are several novelties of interest in this car, 
which are evident from the back seat. It will be 
noted that at the right, when the window behind the 
driver’s seat is raised into position, there are two 
small glass panels which fit to conform with the curve 
of the seat, but when the window is down, as shown 
at the left, these are folded forward so as not in any 
way to hamper the view of those in the rear seat 


LONG DOOR 


In this car the lower 
panel of the front door 
extends beyond the up- 
rights of the front wind- 
shield, thereby giving 
better visibility from the 
driver’s seat, because 
this feature eliminates 
the extra doorpost 


TAPPEN AND PIERSON 


A morning coat of Oxford grey 
with notched lapels, fashioned with 
one button and having squarish 
shoulders of natural width, is spon- 
sored by Tappen and Pierson, to 
be worn whenever formal attire 
is needed. It is particularly suit- 
able for the well turned out 
wedding guest who is not an usher 


ASHION is not a hide-bound thing. The 

further a man delves into the luxuries of 

life, the more variety and originality he 
discovers. Chief among these luxuries is the 
perfected wardrobe. The great jewelers set no 
two stones alike. The custom body builder 
slightly varies each car he turns out, and so it 
goes, though all fashions follow a certain gen- 
eral trend season after season. Each of the 
New York tailors, like the London tailor, has 
an individuelity in his clothes. His clientéle 
is built up by these distinctive features and, 
while one tailor will advocate one thing and 
another something else, they are equally cor- 
rect, for the well dressed man in the fashion- 
able world is a person who, with the help of his 
tailor, works out his problems of dress accord- 
ing to his age and personality, and it is through 
these conferences of the few that fashions are 


For The Well Dressed Man 


Vanity Fair Interviews Seven of the Leading New York 


Tatlors on the Fashions of the Coming 1926-1927 Season 


created for the many. A man and his tailor 
working out the practical features of making 
clothes eventually create the slight innovations 
which become the fashions of tomorrow. 
Therefore Vanity Fair thinks it interesting to 
present the smartly dressed man, as seen 
through the eyes of the leading New York 
tailors, not only as an indication of the present 
style trend, but also as an example of how the 
personal touch may be applied to dress. 

The models illustrated on these two pages 
show some excellent equipment for the well 
dressed man in town. With these models to 
serve as a guide as to the latest tendencies in 
style and cut, the next problem is in the se- 
lection of the fabrics to be used. With formal 
day and evening clothes this presents no difli- 
culty, because the mind of the conservatively 
smart man the world over is pretty well made 


VANITY FAIR 


BERNARD WEATHERILL, Inc. 


This riding turnout from Bernard 
Weatheril], Inc.. which consists 
of a dark brown jacket, light drab 
breeches and a checked flannel 
waistcoat, tan riding boots and a 
black Derby, combines durability 
and practicality with the acme of 
effectiveness of appearance. It is 
suitable for many sorts of riding 


up on this point, and the good tailor will not 
allow his customer to make any errors in this 
direction. In the selection of fabrics for lounge 
suits there is, naturally, much more latitude and 
here the man who would be well turned out 
must take stock of himself and, with the aid of 
his tailor, select such fabrics as are most be- 
coming to his type. Whether a smooth finished 
fabric is better than a rougher fabric is a small 
but vitally important factor in a man’s appear- 
ance, for the simple reason that the rougher 
fabrics tend to fill out and broaden a man, 
which in the case of one who is inclined to be 
stocky or fat is not desirable. The question of 
colour is most important, and again it is essential 
that a man wear those colours and only those 
colours which are becoming. The selection of a 
colour that is not becoming, merely for a 
change, is not only bad taste but poor economy. 
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WETZEL 


The medium width lapels of this 
dress suit from Wetzel are faced with 
tibbed silk and the buttons on the coat 
are covered. The trousers are of nor- 
mal width without pleats and hang 
with a slight break over the instep 
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STADLER & STADLER 


This double breasted 
lounge suit has moderate- 
ly wide lapels and shoul- 
ders and the back of the 
coat is closely fitting 
without the waistline 
being accentuated. The 
sleeves are close-fitting 
at the cuff, which is 
finished with four buttons 
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M. ROCK 


A Chesterfield topcoat 
with a velvet collar, fly 
front and natural shoul- 
ders, suggested by M. 
Rock. This type of coat 
is correct for both day 
and evening wear in town 
and is the most practical 
type of semi-formal over- 
coat for general wear 
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GRAY AND LAMPEL 


The dinner jacket favoured by this 
firm shows a radical change from 
dinner jackets seen in recent years in- 
asmuch as the coat is buttoned with 
two buttons instead of one. The wide 
lapels and the collar are silk faced 


SCHANZ, INC. 


A sack suit with natural 
shoulders and normal 
width trousers is the of- 
fering of Schanz. The 
lapel of the jacket is 
rolled to the top button 
of the coat and the pock- 
ets which are slightly 
curved and slanted, are 
a most interesting detail 
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The Informatory Double 
An Analysis of the Exact Strength Required to Double a One-Trick Bid 


HE basic idea of the double, when used 

conventionally, is to provide an outlet 

for hands which, though they have no 
long game-going suit, still boast of two (or 
more) four-card suits. (If the hand or the 
suit is strong enough to justify bidding a four- 
card suit on its merits, there is no need for the 
double, but such bids must be prepared to find 
the partner with only the normal support, 
three trumps.) 

It is when these four-card suits are not good 
enough to bid on their merits, but would be good 
bids if it Were certain that the partner had at 
least four cards of the suit, that the conventional 
double comes into service by finding out ehich 
suit it is that will fulfil this condition. 

If second hand can, by means of the conven- 
tional double, get his partner to name a four- 
card suit of which the doubler has four himself, 
the resulting combination of eight trumps, 
equally distributed between the two hands, is a 
decided advantage, because either hand can ruil 
a suit without weakening the other hand. 

Experienced players find that eight tramps, 
divided four and four, between declarer and 
dummy, are better than if they are distributed 
five and three, because it may be necessary to 
lead trumps three times to exhaust the adver- 
saries, Which will exhaust the dummy’s trumps 
at the same time. On the other hand, if the 
trumps are divided four and four, three leads 
will still leave a trump in each hand. 

The ideal doubling hand is one that contains 
one or more of the doubled suit and four cards 
of each of the three other suits, so that no mat- 
ter which suit the partner picks in answer to the 
double, the resulting combination is the four- 
four distribution of the trump suit, but unfor- 
tunately hands in which the doubler holds ex- 
actly four cards in three suits or five in one and 
four in each of two others are not common. 


‘ll Pee are two types of hand which are 
good doubling propositions, although the 
suit distribution be uneven. One is a hand in 
which only one answer will meet the wishes of 
the doubler, or either of two. If there are two 
chances, it might be said to be two to one that 
the answer would be favourable. 

The point for the doubler is to be ready to 
rebid his hand if the answer to his double does 
not suit him. Here is an example of this type 
of doubling hand: 
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The Dealer 


By R. F. FOSTER 


PROBLEM LXXXVIII 


mand. Z 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 
want seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the November number. 


Z, the dealer, bids a spade, and the second 
hand doubles. He has two chances out of three, 
as cither of the red suits will fit his hand. If 
his partner answets with a bid of two clubs, 
which is not good enough to give any prospect 
of game, the doubler is ready to shift to his 
own suit, diamonds, without increasing the 
contract. The fear is that the club answer may 
be on four small cards. 

In this case the doubler is fortunate in find- 
ing his partner with four cards in a major suit, 
in which he is able to win the game. After 
one spade lead the dealer shifted to a small 
club, and the finesse of the jack held. ‘Two 
rounds of trumps disclosed two winners in one 
hand against the declaration, which would have 
brought in all the spades, so the declarer shifted 
to the forcing diamonds. After trumping 
diamond and leading a winning trump, there 
was still a trump left in cach hand, and this 
won the game. Give the declarer five trumps 
and the doubler three, and they cannot go game. 

The next question is what to do with hands 
that have no strong suit in reserve for a rebid, 
and have not four cards in three suits. The 
safe rule to give the beginner is not to double 
without at least two honours in each of the 
three suits, other than the one doubled; but 
“honours” have a very variable value, and some 
more definite scale of values is necessary for 
sound doubling. 

The general book rule is that the strength of 
the hand as a whole should be about what would 
justify a third-hand no-trumper, which is five 


tricks, distributed among the three suits. It 
would be safer to qualify this by saying that at 
least one of the two honours in a suit should be 
better than the queen, and that there should 
be two honours in each suit, such as ace-queen, 
king-queen, or king-jack, 

I am indebted to Mr. Robert S. Hale, of 
Boston, for some rather interesting calcula- 
tions which were made with a view of deter- 
mining, more accurately, the proper strength 
necessary for a double. He bases his premises 
on the theory of suit distribution, a theory 
which originated with Eli Culbertson, who was 
captain of the team that won the championship 
of the United States at the American Whist 
League congress at Chicago in June. If the 
first bidder has a Jong suit and a short one, the 
chances are that the adversaries also have a long 
suit. If he has touching honours, the chances 
are that they also have touching honours; and if 
his honours are not touching, there is a prob- 
ability that those against him are the same. 

Mr. Hale finds one of the chief values of the 
double by the second hand, which is not noted 
by writers on the game, is to keep the bidding 
going until he gets another chance at it. But 
he insists that the second hand should not start 
anything by doubling unless the chances are 
that he and his partner together have more than 
average strength as compared to the dealer and 
his partner. ‘This means strength in high cards, 
as length in suit suggests that the opponents also 
have length in some other suit. 


DOUBLING STRENGTH REQUIRED 


F we consider the high cards as A K Q J, 

of which there are 16 in the pack, an aver- 
age would be one-fourth of these, or 25%. 
lf we consider that the dealer must have at 
least average strength, and is entitled to some 
share of the strength outside his bid, we must 
credit him with an initial bidding value of 
25% of the high cards. This accounts for 50% 
if the doubler also has 25%. The remaining 
50% is then to be distributed between the third 
and fourth hands with thirteen cards each, 
and the nine cards that fill out the hand of the 
first bidder, 

This gives us 35 cards, or the fraction 
50/35% for each card, so that the chances for 
the doubler’s partner are 13 X 50-35, or 
18%. Add this to the doubler’s 25%, and if 
he doubles on an average hand the chances are 
that he and his partner hold only 43%, against 
the 57% held by the/first bidder and his part- 
ner, which is a very poor chance upon which to 
start a rumpus, as Mr, Hale calls it. The moral 
of this calculation, to begin with, is not to 
double on average hands. 

We now come to what would be a good 
doubling hand. 

If the doubler holds 35% of the high cards, 
and the first bidder is credited with at least 
25%, we have only 40% to be distributed 
among the 35 cards already referred to, and the 
doubler’s partner should hold, on the average, 
13 X 40/35ths, or nearly 15%. Add this to 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Leper ‘Pot, smo ing hot!” 


In the days when Peggy Shippen was throned on 
Mount Pleasant, as the queen of Colonial society, 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot was a delicacy dear to the 
aristocratic palate. 


Visitors to old Philadelphia were treated to a quaint 
and charming sight when they saw the picturesque 
vendors of the prized dish, delivering it at the doorsteps 
of the elite, heralding their arrival with the cry ‘Pepper 
Pot, smoking hot!” 


Today you may have, in Campbell’s Pepper Pot, this 
famous soup blended after a recipe used by a celebrated 
cook patronized by the nation’s leading women in 
Revolutionary times. 


Whole black pepper gave it its name, but in the rich 
and tempting blend are marjoram, thyme, sweet red 
peppers, diced potatoes, delicious honeycomb tripe, a 
generous supply of macaroni dumplings—all combined 
with the subtle “touch” of Campbell’s Pepper Pot Cook! 


Have you ever tasted real Philadelphia Pepper Pot? 
It not, a treat awaits you. No matter where you live, 


Y 
Campbell’s offers you this unusual dish, already prepared, | \ } NE 
easy to serve, delightful to the taste. : 


‘Ye 4)- CAMPBELL SoUP COMPANY »f¢ us 
12 cents a can xi CAMDEN, N.J.US:A: = 


LOONE TOI AT sOe) Re DaZUIN DAW tealICIl 18, bale e: 
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FORMAL CLOTHES 
There is no smartness between in- 
formal attire and the extreme in for- 
mal dress (at right) to be seen now 
in London. Note the double starched 
collar and the three buttons on the 
coat which are noticeable features in 
the present style of smart formal dress 


INFORMAL ATTIRE 
Those who go in for informal attire 
wear the soft felt Homburg, a soft 
collar, dark grey or brown lounge 
suit and the usual dark brown shoes 


HIS has been a very remarkable season, 

more by reason of what has not hap- 

pened than by what has. In the first 
place, just as everybody was coming back to 
London and men were overhauling theirclothes, 
the general strike burst upon us and it looked, 
for a moment, as if there was not going to be 
any season at all. Everybody knows how mag- 
nificently difficulties were overcome and how 
the well-dressed man-about-town laid aside 
his season’s wardrobe and appeared clothed in 
a state of emergency. It is interesting, in view 
of the many articles on dress reform and ra- 
tional dress of men which have recently been 
inundating the English press, to note exactly 
what men wore in extremes when comfortable 
and practical clothing were essential. ‘The re- 
sult was only surprising in the fact that nearly 


Plain white xs t ‘ 
being worn more than things as stiff collars and tight coats, 


anything else this season rather than the introduction of 


VANITY FAIR 


SPORTS COSTUME 
During the ‘‘general strike’ the attire 
of the man-about-town consisted of a 
tennis shirt, a dark grey pull-over 
and a pair of grey flannel trousers 


all the men adopted, each independently, an 
almost uniform working costume. It consisted 
of a pair of grey flannel trousers, a tennis shirt 
with collar attached, and a pull-over. This 
combination has over and over again proved 
itself by far the best working costume for all 
practical purposes and it leads one to think 
that when a radical change in men’s clothing 
comes about it will be a complete change in 

form and outline, a general simplifi- 


MONOGRAMS cation and the abolition of such 
shirts are 


and shirts, like handker- 
chiefs, are now being 
monogrammed inthis sim- 
ple manner as a reaction 
to the elaborate mono- 
gramming lately in vogue 


brighter colours, which some are so 
eager to introduce. 
At the beginning of each season 
(Continued on page 149) 
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EACH time you lift your 
pitcher of International Sil- 
verplate, you will prize it more 
highly. Whenever your well 
and tree meat platter comes 
on your table, whenever your 
vegetable dishes or gravy boat 


of International Silverplate 
appear, you will take increas- 


WORTHY TO COME 
TO YOUR TABLE—TIME 
AND AGAIN 
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your lovely things will last for 
a lifetime. In choosing silver- 
ware that you will live with 
day in and day out, that will 
reappear on your table time 
anid again, be guided by the 
International name. It repre- 
sents long years of making fine 
silverware atreasonable prices. 


ing pleasure and satisfaction in their beauty and usefulness. “The Rediscovery of Silverplate” tells you how to make 
Because the International designs and patterns are beav- your table a delightful picture every day. Sent free on request. 
tiful in themselves, you cannot weary of them. Because the Write for booklet HW-46, International Silver Company, 


quality is gf first excellence and the workmanship exquisite, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 


SILVERPLATE 


INTERNATIONA 


TRADE [INTERNATIONAL S.CO] MARK 


Florimel Design 


SALESROOMS 
New York CHICAGO 
San FRANcIsco 


_ 
7 | 


NTE] RNATIONAL SILVER | 


Canava: INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co, 
oF CaNnapa, LIMITED 
HAMILTON AND ToRONTO 


If you’re the sort 
your 


—you ll want 


YOUR WIFE may love you be- 
cause you smoke a pipe (cigar 
or cigaretteas the case may be) 
but she’ll nevertheless be sin- 
cerely grateful fora Smokador 
in the home...Smokador 
means an end to messy 
ash-trays, spilled ashes, 
scarred tablesand holes 
burnedintorugs. Cig- 
arette and cigar stubs, 
pipeashes,used match- 
esare simply dropped 
through the hollow 
tube into an air-tight 
base—where they are 
outofsightandsmell. 


Snuffer Clips that snuff 


Danger from fire is eliminated 
— forgotten smokes left in the 
cleverly devised Snuffer Clips are 
snuffed out automatically when 
they burn up to the clips. 


No spilling —easy to clean 
No spilling—if anyone acciden- 
tally knocksagainst Smokador, the 
“rock-a-by’’ base brings itimme- 
diately to an upright position. A 
single turn disconnects the base 


Ashes drop through 
to the base—no odor 
—it can’t tip over 


isthe smartest thing in smok- 
ing equipment today. 


Attractive 
—and “smart as the Ritz” 


You'll finditin exclusive clubs, 
hotels, theaters —‘‘el- 
igible bachelor’ es- 
tablishments — thou- 
’ sands of homes where 
fastidiousness is com- 
bined with comfort. 

Smokador is made 
of durable metal— 
gracefulin line witha 

articularly attractive 
finish. Itblends charm- 
ingly with the furnishings of any 
room. Six colors for choice; dark 
bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, 
olive green, willow green and 
Roman gold. 

Ask forSmokadorat your deal- 
ers. Or send $10.50—check or 
money order— ($11.00 west of 
the Mississippi) —with the cou- 
pon below. Your Smokador will 
be delivered to you promptly 
through the nearest dealer. 

Smokador Manufacturing Co., 
Inc.,130W.42nd St., New York. 


Smokador 


Me Ashless Ashstand_ ~~ 


Pat'd. Oct. 27, 1925, Dec. 1, 1925 


Name. 


The''rock-a-by’’ base keeps 
Smokador from being 
knocked over. Nothing can 
be spilled. Easy to clean. 


Smokador Mfg. Co., Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New York 


Ienclose (check) (money order) 
for $10.50 (west of the Missis- 
sippi, $11.00). Please send one 
Smokadorto be delivered through 
nearest dealer. Color desired is 
herewith checked: 


Dark Bronze [ 
Chinese Red [ 
Willow Green [ 
Mahogany [ 
Olive Green [ 
Roman Gold [ 


VANITY FAIR 


The Perversion of Values 


(Continued from page 57) 


democrats, they want to insist on their 
equality with the admittedly _ best 
people. They begin by altering the 
name of their trade. The word “un- 
dertaker” has base associations. They 
therefore coin a new locution and 
etyle themselves “morticians”. ‘“Mor- 
tician” is a word that rhymes with 
such highly reputable words as phy- 
siclan, mathematician, academician, 
politician—not to 


Man has falsified the standard of 
values. The service rendered by a 
Mortician or a Realtor has come to 
be regarded as the equivalent of the 
service rendered by an artist or a man 
of science. Babbitt can now honestly 
believe that he and his kind are doing 
as much for humanity as the Pasteurs 
and the Isaac Newtons. Kalbsfleisch 
his silk-lined caskets knows 

himself to be as 


among 


mention Titian. 


What’s in a name? 
Much. From hav- 
ing been under- 
takers and mere 
tradesmen, the 
morticians have 
become artists and 
members of an al- 
most learned pro- 


Aldous Huxley 


Begi ns 


A Series of Articles on Education 


in the November Issue . 


of 
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goodas Beethoven. 
Successful stock 
brokers, certain 
that Business is 
Religion, can come 
home after a day 
of speculation on 
the Exchange, 
feeling as virtu- 
ously happy as 


fession. 

Having amended their 
morticians proceed to exalt and mag- 
nify their calling. They do this in 
a very simple, but eminently effective 
way: by insisting on the Service which 
they render to Humanity. 

The notion of Service is funda- 
mental to Christianity. Jesus and his 
greatest followers have proclaimed 
the spiritual importance of service and 
have exhorted all men and women 
to be the servants of their fellows. 
The Morticians and with them all the 
Business Men of America are as whole- 
heartedly enthusiastic about Service 
as was ever St. Francis or his divine 
Master. But the activities which they 
designate by the word “Service” hap- 
pen to be slightly different from those 
which the Founder of Christianity 
called by the same name. For Jesus 
and St. Francis, Service connoted self- 
sacrifice, abnegation, humility. For 
the Morticians and other American 
Business Men, Service means some- 
thing else; it means doing profitable 
business efficiently and with just suf- 
ficient honesty to keep out of jail. 
American Business Men talk like St. 
Francis; but their activities are indis- 
tinguishable from those of the money 
changers and the sellers of doves 
whom Jesus expelled from the Temple 
with a whip of small cords. 

The money changers and the bird 
hawkers protested, no doubt, that they 
were serving humanity as well as, and 
even better than, their aggressor. 
“What we do,” they must have argued, 
“is useful and necessary; society fins 
us indispensable.” It is on the same 
ground—that they perform necessary 
jobs well—that American Business 
Men claim to be doing Service-— 
Service of the highest value. They 
overlook the significant historical fact 
that all the valuable things in life, 
all the things that make for civiliza- 
tion and progress are precisely the 
unnecessary ones. All scientific re- 
search, all art, all religion is (by 
comparison with making coffins or 
breakfast foods) unnecessary. But if 
we had stuck to the merely necessary, 
we should still be apes. According to 
any proper standard of values, the 
unnecessary things and the unnecessary 
people who are concerned with them 
are much more important than the nec- 
essary ones. By exalting the merely 
necessary to an equality with the 
unnecessary, the American Business 


name, the 


Buddha must have 
felt when he had renounced the world 
and received his great illumination. 

In every part of the world and at 
all times the vast majority of human 
beings has consisted of Babbitts and 
peasants. They are indispensable; 
the necessary work must be done. But 
never, except at the present time, and 
nowhere but in America, have the 
necessary millions believed themselves 
the equals of the unnecessary few. In 
Europe the ancient standards still per- 
cist, the ghost at least of the old hier- 
archy survives. The rich parvenu may 
despise the man of science for his 
poverty; but he still feels humble be- 
fore his knowledge, his superior in- 
telligence and his disinterestedness. 
That technique of humbug, by the 
employment of which successful stock 
broking may be made to seem as val- 
uable and noble an occupation as 
scientific research or artistic creation, 
has not yet been perfected in Europe; 
it has hardly been invented. True, 
there are many people who would 
like to see the technique introduced, 
ready-made and perfected, from 
across the Atlantic. I trust, and I am 
even moderately confident, that they 
will be forever disappointed. 

Meanwhile, on the western side of 
the Atlantic the progressive falsifica- 
tion of values steadily continues. So 
far, what has happened is this: pre- 
ciousness has been attributed to things 
and people previously regarded as 
possessing small value. But in cer- 
tain parts of the Union, the innumer- 
able necessary men are preparing to 
move a step further. Not content with 
attributing the highest possible value 
to themselves, they are denying it to 
the unnecessary few; the majority has 
sovereign rights. What was previously 
held to be high is now being dis- 
paraged. The mental and moral qual- 
ities, the occupations and diversions 
of the greatest number are regarded 
as the best, the sole permissible; the 
qualities and occupations of the few 
are condemned. Stupidity, suggesti- 
bility and business are held up as 
supremely precious. Intelligence and 
disinterested activity—once admired— 
are in process of becoming evil things 
which ought to be destroyed. In Ten- 
nessee and other remote provinces, the 
crusade against them has already be- 
gun. It remains to be seen whether 
this further perversion of values will 
affect the rest of the continent. 
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ive hundred 
color and upholstery 
combinations + 7 fifty 
body styles and types 


Once again Cadillac has produced the 
essential development that establishes a 
precedent and charts the trend of motor 
car progression. 


As a manufacturing achievement Cadillac’s 
program of 50 Body Styles and ‘Types 
soo Color and Upholstery Combinations 
takes rank with its foremost engineering 
triumphs, 


The things to look 


Think of a car about which you do not even have 
to think—of a car you buy witha confidence and cer- 
tainty that does not admit a single second’s doubt! 


Is there any other element of motor car ownership 
which even remotely compares with this solid con- 
viction of value and performance which you feel 
about the Cadillac? Pursuing that thought to its 
conclusion—do you see now why so many new thou- 


This forward step in individualizing the 
motor car is ene of Cadillac’s most brilliant 
consummations since Cadillac’s production 
of the go-degree, eight-cylinder principle 
inaugurated the modern standard of per- 
formance efliciency and luxury. 


Thus while all Cadillacs are one in their 
comprehensive mastery of all motoring me- 
chanics, each Cadillac is now a triumph in 
distinctive color and individuality. 


or mm fine motoring 


sands, influenced by this realization, are turning to 
the brillant new 9go-degree eight-cylinder Cadillac? 


The new 9go-degree Cadillac is profiting by a pro- 
found change in the buying habits of the nation— 
a change induced by experience and a widespread 
realization that the things to look for in fine motor- 
ing are the positive assurances of performance- 
value exemplified in the Cadillac. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 
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Steiner-Bruehl 


P2O’ M7 EG, RAV NEAT ERE aD 


At its best when mixed 
and trimmed wtth tce 


Tuis rich fruit syrup with its unusual flavor adds 
just the touch you need to the drink before dinner. 
As every connoisseur knows, color is an important 
part in every beverage. The pomegranate red of 
Nuyens’ Grenadine is most appropriate for the 
sunset drink. Its uses are manifold. But the ver- 
dict never varies. 

If Nuyens’ importations are stocked by your grocer, order through 

him, Should he not carry these goods in stock, we will have them 

delivered to you promptly. Fill out the coupon, Write for descrip- 

tive booklet 


Look for this label, None genuine without it. 


MADE & BOTTLED IN FRANCE 


NUYENS 


Please send me postpaid direct [J or to me through my grocer 


B. B. Dorr & Co. 
247 Park AvE., 
New York City 


— 
( Your grocer's name) 


the iiems checked below; enclosed find my check for $. 


O NUYENS’ GRENADINE. 12 oz. bot. $.75 ea. 
(Shipped in cartons of three only) 3 for $2.00. 
Also send 0 The Nuyens’ OASIS ASSORTMENT $12.00 a case, 
containing the 8 non-alcoholic beverages listed below. 


(0 Nuyens’ Grenadine 0 Creme de 
(12 oz. bot. . (25 oz. bot. . 


O Nuyens’ Peach Cordial $1.85 
(25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 
OJ Creme de Menthe $1.10 ea, 
(17 oz. bot. . 3 for $3.00) 


$.75 ea. 


- 3 for $2.00) 


Cacoa $1.85 ea, 
+ 2 for $3.50) 


Vermouth $1.50 ea. [] Nuyens’ Apricotelle $1.85 ea. 
- 3 for $4.25) (25 oz. bot. . « 2 for $3.50) 


O Nuyens’ Maraschino $1.85 ea. [ Nuyens’ “Surfine”’ Sirops Rasberry and 
(23 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) Strawberry (25 oz. bot. « 2 /or $3.50) 


No single bottles shipped; only in combinations as listed in this coupon. 


O Nuyens’ 
(30 oz. bot. . 


Your NaMeE 


Snipprnc Directions 
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Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


(Continued from page 54) 


deal with. But I also know that my 
husband never gave that amount of 
money to any one. 

Dorornuy: And how do you know? 

Lapy BEEKMAN: I’ve been married 
to Sir Francis Beekman for thirty-five 
years and the last gift he 
was my wedding ring. 

Dororuy: Well, lady, if you ever 
took a good look in the mirror, you’d 
realize that wedding ring was no 
slouch of a gift. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: That will do. I 
happen to know that tiara is right here 
in your rooms. Now I am giving you 
this one chance to hand it over to me 
and avoid further trouble. 

LoreELeE!: Well, Lady Beekman, I’m 
not going to give it to you. So there! 

Dororny: I should say not! When 
a girl works as hard for anything as 
my friend did for that tiara, it belongs 
to her. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: Young woman, 
you will either hand over that tiara to 
me this instant or I will bring action 
in the courts of law that will leave 
you without a shred of reputation. 


gave me 


DorotHy: Say, look here, lady. 
You could no more hurt my girl 


friend’s reputation than you could sink 
the Jewish fleet. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: I should be obliged 
to you, young woman, to keep out of 
this. 

LorELE!I: Don’t you listen to her, 
Dorothy! I think it’s wonderful of 
you to stand up for my reputation. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: I shall prove in 
open court that there was undue in- 
fluence exerted over my husband. 

LorELeE!: If you wear that hat into 
court, well: see if the Judge thinks it 
took undue influence to make Sir 
Francis Beekman look at any girl. 

Lapy BEEKMAN: H’m. Is that so? 

Dorornuy: It certainly is! You’ve 
got to be Queen of England to get 
away with a hat like that. 

There is still room in the play to in- 
clude Lorele?s own version of her life 
story—as perfect a gem of biography 
as can be imagined. In the play this 
shadow of her past threatens for a 
moment to stand between Lorelei and 
her betrothed, Mr. Spoffard, the 
Philadelphia censor and moral re- 
former. It is then that Lorelei, with 
heavy heart, tells a story so simple 
and true as to win from the redouta- 
ble Mr. Spoffard forgiveness as com- 
plete as any erring woman could 
desire. But here it is verbatim! 

“My family all used to live in a 
small size town near Little Rock, and 
one day Papa and I had quite a little 
quarrel because Papa didn’t seem to 
like a gentleman who used to pay calls 
on me in the park. So papa thought 
it would be good for me to get away 
and he sent me to Little Rock to study 
how to become a stenographer... So I 
was in the business college in Little 
Rock for about a week when a gentle- 
man named Mr, Jennings paid a call 
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on the business college because he 
wanted to have a new stenographer. So 
he looked over all we college girls and 
he picked me out. So then our teacher 
told him that:I was only there less 
than a week, and I had quite a lot to 
learn yet, but Mr. Jennings told the 
teacher that he would help me finish 
my course in his office, because he said 
that he was only a lawyer anyway and 
I really did not have to know so much 
So Mr. Jennings helped me quite 

a lot, and I stayed in his office about a 
year, when I found out that he was 
not the kind of a gentleman that a 
girl is really safe with . . . Well— 
one evening when I went to his apart- 
ment to do some work, I found a 
girl there who was famous all over 
Little Rock for not being nice. So 
when I found out that girls like that 
paid calls on Mr. Jennings, I had 
quite a bad case of hysterics, and my 
mind became a blank . And when 
I came out of it, it seems that I had a 
revolver in my hand, and it seems that 
the revolver had shot Mr. Jennings.” 
The relatton of the story is the more 


convincing, I think, because June 
Walker makes it seem real and not 
ridiculous. A trying réle—if Miss 


Walker would confess it—hers is the 
very embodiment of an articulate 
moron. The guffaws fall to the lot 
of Miss Edna Hibbard, who has a 
decided flair for delivering the patter 
known as “wise-cracks”- with the 
delicacy of the proverbial bull in a 
china shop, but the audience smiles to 
Miss Walker, thereby proving her the 
better comedienne. After réles invol- 
ving the scrubbing of floors in two of 
last season’s departed dramas, Miss 
Walker (a brunette) probably finds 
her access to the gilded world of the 
blonde gold-diggers agreeable. I hope 
G. P. Huntley is with Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes when it arrives in 
New York. Seeing his impersonation 
of Sir Francis Beekman, in Chicago, I 
marvelled at his skill in that phase of 
the theatre’s craft catalogued as char- 


acter acting. 
The success of the play in New 
York rests upon no mere hazard. 


Already Gentlemen Prefer Blondes in 
book form has been translated into 
several languages. (It is, by the way, 
1 “best-seller” in Germany). Several 
road companies have been organized 
wherewith to spread Miss Loos’ wis- 
dom throughout these United States. 
A London production of the play 
has been scheduled but I greatly fear 
that references to the equestrian capa- 
bilities of the Prince of Wales and the 
Queen of England’s hat will not be 
included in the English version. The 
authors, moreover, have disposed of 
the American motion picture rights 
for a tidy sum. All of which proves, 
of course, that it is best for every 
author to be concerned with recogniza- 
ble types. Lorelei Lee is, of course, a 
sublime example, 
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lt ts Sterling = more can not be said. 
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SMARTLY NEW-—DELIGHTFULLY OLD 


HERE in the last few years American women 
have discovered a new charm in the old 
beauty of Early American houses, chests, | 


tables, chairs, china and glass. 


For the bride of today whose new home 


will express this old loveliness in materials 


and design, nothing could be more fittingly 
c = = 
appropriate than a gift of “Treasure” Solid 


ee ee ~ 


Silver in the “Early American Style”. It is a 
pattern that really belongs in such a setting, 
for the “Early American Style” goes back 
for the inspiration of its design to the work 
of the old silversmiths in the famous col- 


— 


lections of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York and the Art Museum in Boston. 
| ‘These old silver pieces are almost priceless, 
_ buthere, in the “Early American Style”, every 
need of the new hostess has its matching | 
piece in this lovely pattern, plain or 
engraved, to suit her choice. The same | 


precious metal through and through, it will 
be a life-long treasure. 


See the “Early American” at your jeweler’s, 
or write us for illustrated brochure. 


Rocers, Lunt & BOWLEN 
CSILVERSMITHS 2 
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: 99 North Kenwood Street 
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Nem Nyo)) 5 SOLID SILVER 


Sterling 925,000 Fine 
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Bertie 


PRODUITS 


Private Beauty ds reparations 


(Created Originally for ‘Royalty and 
Smart Women of European Capitals 


y ree preparations are an essential part 
of the Continental toilette, and constitute 
a beauty treatment of miraculous effective- 
ness. Being free from animal fat, Produits 
Bertie cannot coarsen the delicate pores of 
the skin or incite the 
face. In liquid and semi-liquid form, these 
unique, yet simple, treatments penetrate 
well into the skin, removing wrinkles, 
building firm tissue, creating and preserving 
the youthful beauty that is every woman’s 
rightful inheritance. 


growth of hair on the 


Lait d’Oesype, the skin nourisher and 
cleanser, 

Lait Mediana, the skin refiner, 

Fau Detersive, the wonderful astringent. 

Creme Mediana, ‘‘the cream that is so 
different from other creams.”” 

Poudre Mediana, the unusally fluffy 
sterilized face powder, 


PRODUITS BERTIE 


OF PARIS 
120 West 42nd Street 
New York City 


*“SECRETS DE LA 
BEAUTE” 

Madame Bertie’s Brochure up- 
on essential elements of 
the Toilette as understood 
by women of social 
and artistic circles 
of Europe, sent 
on request, 
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Suzanne Lenglen 


(Continued from page 79) 


Like a bundle of tangled live wires, 
she is apt to give off sudden sparks, 
Perhaps this resistless energy of hers 
is one of the chief reasons for her 
success on the courts, but at the same 
time it has created a great many un- 
pleasant situations, 

In the first place, we are fond of the 
characteristic which we call “sports- 
manship”,—a_ characteristic = which 
seems to be almost entirely lacking in 
Suzanne’s personality. In consequence, 
people do not, asa rule, admire her as 
much as they admire her tennis. I 
think the fault lies in her early ‘train- 
ing. She was brought up, not as other 
girls are, to play tennis for the sake 
of the sport, but, instead, to be the 
world’s champion. From the very first, 
she was made to practice for long, 
weary hours every day, perfecting this 
stroke, putting the final polish on that 
one. She has never had a chance to 
enjoy the game. Tennis, in fact, be- 
came her vocation and not her avoca- 
tion. No wonder, since her life has 
been dedicated to victory, that she is 
unable to hide her chagrin when she is 
losing. Possibly, if she had been trained 
differently, she might not have been so 
constantly victorious, but I think she 
would have been a happier girl. 

Recently, there has appeared in the 
papers a series of articles by Suzanne’s 
father, entitled: How J Trained 
Suzanne, It was most interesting, 
because it showed how much her edu- 
cation has been responsible for most 
of her peculiarities. Her father’s in- 
structions to her are full of amazingly 
cynical advice. 

He writes: 

“The higher up the scale you go, 
the harder your work will become 
—the more difficult it will be for 
you to retain your place. When 
you are champion, you have become 
the legitimate prey for those beneath 
you. Your weaknesses will be grossly 
exaggerated—the hour of your failure 
may be eagerly looked forward to. 
The slightest variation in your play 
will be interpreted as a signal of 
your decline. 

“Do not permit yourself to be car- 
ried away by congratulations or flat- 
teries or eulogies—receive calmly the 
applause of the public, who will 
undoubtedly forget you on the mor- 
row. All this is ephemeral. When the 
day comes when you go down to 
defeat, you will taste sufficiently the 
bitterness of your own disillusionment 
—but glory is often worth the price 
one pays. 

“Be philosophical and march stead- 
ily on to your goal—ignore stupid 
critics—defy mean ones, and laugh at 
them all—for fortune smiles on the 
audacious.” 

Her father has followed Suzanne in 
most of her tournaments,—trained her, 
coached her, and constantly drilled her 


to win, win, win. How potent an 
adviser he is beaomes clear when one 
réalizes that, on the three occasions 
when Suzanne has withdrawn from 
competition, he was not present. When 
he is on the sidelines, he seems to con= 
trol the situation, to give her the 
necessary courage and confidence, and 
she proceeds to win her matches in 
flawless style. On the other hand, 
when she is left to her own devices, or 
accompanied only by her rather excit- 
able mother, which was the case this 
year at Wimbledon, Suzanne is likely 
to go completely to pieces. 

Always, whatever the circumstances, 
she is acting. Usually her réle is that 
of Camille. At such times, she wears a 
pale green or yellow dress, with dark 
lines skillfully drawn beneath her eyes, 
and the rest of her face made wan and 
pale with powder. At other times, she 
appears in a colour scheme of pink, 
old rose, lavender or blue. But, no 
matter what part she is playing, she is 
always the same relentless, tigerish 
figure on the courts. 

Much has been said of Suzanne's 
quick and devastating wit, of her skill 
with acid repartie; but, really, her 
intelligence is not a cultivated one, It 
is intuitive. Even with her eyes closed, 
she seems to be able to sense everything 
that is going on about her. I have 
often felt this while playing against 
her. She seems, as if through a third 
eye, to see your slightest movement. 
This ability is of vast importance to 
her game, for she can alter the direc- 
tion of her stroke at the last moment, 
catching you off balance, and, as 1 
have reason to know, in a most un- 
comfortable situation. 

I do not think that she enjoys play- 
ing tennis. It has been made too much 
of in her life. Sixteen years ago, 
when Suzanne was a girl of eleven, 
she entered a period of intensive study 
and work to improve her game, which 
has not yet come to an end. Her home 
atmosphere is too much saturated with 
tennis. After her match with Helen 
Wills last winter, her mother was very 
angry with her for losing as many 
games as she did, rather than pleased 
that she had won. Matters became so 
strained at home that Suzanne was 
forced to go for a week’s motor trip 
through Spain to escape the unpleas- 
antness, 

There is small wonder, to me, that 
Suzanne regards tennis as a rather 
disagreeable and irksome business, not 
asa game. Everything in her training 
and environment tended to make of 
this delightful sport a form of in- 
escapable drudgery, and since she has 
never regarded it as sport for its 
own sake, it is not in any way incon- 
gruous or extraordinary that she has 
turned professional. Asshe herself said, 
she is now working for herself, instead 
of for the tournament committees. 
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\ 
A cigarette set, consisting 
of ash tray and box for\ 
cigarettes, mounted upon 
a green jade base and \ 
finely presented in a 
leather case. The ash tray 
is crystal. The box is of 
gold, topped with New 
Zealand white jad 
decorated with two ru- 
bies. The green jade of 
the base is set with four 
rubies. Price $615.00 


BLACK 
STARR 


AND 


BROST 


JEWELERS FOR 116 YEARS 
Gifts That Suit 
The Needs of Every 


Taste and Purse 


FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER 497TH 
STREET - NEW YORK 
PARIS > PALM BEACH 
S.O,U ThA M PT ‘ON 
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Chinese motives LIT @ Gil 
exotic and decorative air 
to this small boudoir clock. 
The dial is inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl in a but- 
terfly desig 12, Letters from 
the Chinese alphabet are 


. 1 ee, 
in gold to tell tl 
} 


4 jade 
decorates the Lop. Price 


$615.00. 


An inkstand, with the 
well in the form of an 
ancient thumb-ring. The 
well, of yellow amber, is 
imposed upon an engine- 
turned base finished in 
green enamel, The pen is 
black enamel tipped in 
blue, with a gold point. 
oO 
It is supported by a gold 
rack. Price $665.00. 
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“What—yowre going to start out on an all day drive in that lovely white dress? 
Suppose you have a blowout?” 
“No danger, my dear. Don’t you see the Kelly-Spring field tires?” 


MeN : 
The supreme combination of 


all that is fine in motor cars.” 


Grace ¢ It is not surprising that Packard cars 
have eleven times won international beauty 
contests abroad. For their slim, graceful, flowing 
lines are so universally admired and frankly imi- 
tated that they have set an enduring style in 
motor car design. 


But the fleet grace of Packard lines is truly appro- 
priate only to the car which created them. For 
grace is more than a thing of external appear- 
ance. Grace is beauty in motion. 


The grace of the Packard is symbolic of the 
car’s supreme performance—its smooth, rapid 
acceleration—the ease with which it reaches 
and maintains unsurpassed speeds—the conifort 
of its luxuriously roomy interior. 


The improved Packards, while retaining the 
traditional Packard lines, have an added 
refinement of beauty and a new range of per- 
formance which only those who drive them 
can fully appreciate. 


Pere Kk A RD 


Wire: it’s hunters’ day 
at the horse show—and the best 
jumpers in the land are soar- 

ing over the hedges 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN it’s the most exciting day 
at the horse show. When the 
famous hunters take water jump, 
wall and rail in faultless perform- 
ance. When in the tense mo- 
ment the judges award the coveted 
silver trophy—have a Camel! 


For, all the world over, no 
other cigarette cheers and satis- 
fies like a Camel. The golden 
enjcyment of Camels makes every 
happy holiday happier, adds the 
sense of well-being to every 
friendly occasion. Camels are 
made of the choicest Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos grown — they 
are the cigarettes that never tire 
the taste. For the first time in the 
history of smoking, Camels did 
away with cigaretty after-taste. 
Millions who could well afford to 
pay more will smoke only Camels. 
No other cigarette was ever made 
so good. 


x 


So as you join the gay throngs 
at the horse show. After each 
thrilling event—know then the en- 
joyment of the finest in cigarettes. 
Have then the best that’s made, 
regardless of price. 


Have a Camel! 


No other cigarette in the world is like Camels. Camels contain the choicest Our highest wish, if you 
Turkish and Domestic tobaccos. The Camel blend is the triumph of expert do not yet know Camel 
blenders. Even the Camel! cigarette paper is the finest — made especially in quality, is that you try 
France. Into this one brand of cigarettes is concentrated the experience and them. We invite you 

skill of the largest tobacco organization in the world. to compare Camels with | 

any other cigarette . 

made at any price. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco | 

Company 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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THE COUPE, FROM A DESIGN BY BREWSTER 


NOW IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
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Coacu work designed and built by Brewster & Co. was awarded a gold medal 
at the World’s Exposition in Paris in 1878, and the Legion d’ Honneur was 


conferred on the senior member of the firm. . . . American carriage makers 
celebrated the occasion with a banquet. . . . “‘In beauty, style and work- 


manship, I believe their carriages are unsurpassed,”’ said the speaker of the 
evening, “‘but in one respect I take exception to them and I will state it 
confidentially to you gentlemen here, their carriages never wear out! I am 
like a boy with a toy; I likea new one nowand then.”’ . . . This statement, 
made about the famous Brewster carriages of fifty years ago, is even more 
impressively true of Brewster automobile coach work today. Indeed, it has 
been no uncommon thing for Brewster-built coach work to outlast two 
chassis; and cases are on record where it has been used on as many as five 
chassis. . . . The recent purchase of Brewster by Rolls-Royce places at the 
disposal of the American motorist a car unrivaled in beauty, staunchness, 
and riding comfort—a car with coach work as well as chassis to keep alive 
the tradition of ‘‘never wearing out.”’ The illustration shows a Nottingham 
by Rolls-Royce and Brewster. Rolls-Royce/Brewster, Fifth Avenue at 56th 
Street, New York. Also at all Rolls-Royce Branches. 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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CORRE GT VOR EALE 


The new style illustrated 1s modeled 
from an original by a London tailor. 
‘inished in the finer British fabrics. 
It is available in a variety of re- 
stricted patterns ready for wear. 


The Homburg hat shown in the new shades 


has just arrived from our London hatter 


INQUIRIES AND ORDERS BY MAIL GIVEN 


PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 


ER.[RIP[ER & [D. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46°" STREET 


New York 
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The Horse of Gengis Khan 


(Continued from page 68) 


calendar. Although prayers might yet 
be said, before nightfall, still there 
was little hope. There was really 
nothing else to do but to fly before the 
invisible, to fool the demons, or to 
burn the skull. La Bonn shrugged 
his shoulders at all this nonsense and 
gave orders to have his find attached 
to his saddle. And from then on the 
horse’s skull never left that place. 

Thus he travelled through central 
Asia. An invisible protection seemed 
to emanate from the skull: Bandits 
never came near the caravan; nowhere 
was hospitality refused. La Bonn was 
allowed to wash in the sacred hot 
springs, and when he reached the 
country of the great pastures he always 
had his share of fresh meat and al- 
most every night he found a wooden 
bed under those strange tents of the 
nomadic Mongolians, quarters made 
of such thick felt that they were as 
hot inside as one of those Norwegian 
cookers in which food can be boiled 
without fire. When he met lamas, 
bent on pilgrimages to Thibet, they 
honoured him by offering him tea. 
Every evening La Bonn hung the skull 
outside of his tent on a pole driven 
into the ground. 

The reception was not only cordial 
in Mongolia, but was equally friendly 
in Turkestan, in Kokand and Bokkara. 
The religions, the customs and_ the 
colour of the skins changed, but the 
horse’s skull continued to receive the 
respect of everyone. The population 
became gradually Moslem, welcomed 
La Bonn as no European had been 
received since the arrival of the Bol- 
sheviks. Even the customs inspectors 
let him pass duty-free. 

One evening La Bonn arrived at the 
Gare de PEst in Paris with the skull 
of Gengis Khan’s horse under his arm. 
Sentimental effusions, accompanied by 
verbose lyricism, gushed from him 
whenever he talked about it. How- 
ever, he spoke of it seldom, for those 
people who were slaves of petty habits, 
jostled about in narrow streets, boxed 
up in ugly, tall houses, have not the 
least understanding for the beauties 
of the steppes and the life of thenomad. 
La Bonn could not find an apartment 
and so had to content himself with 
a small hotel room in the Quwartiér 
Latin. In it there was a Louis Philippe 
bed—much too large—and a_ mir- 
rored cabinet, so that he could hardly 
open his wardrobe trunks. First he 
put the skull under the dressing table, 
then on the mantelpiece. This relic, 
as majestic and provoking as it had 
been when he found it back there in 
the glistening dunes of the Gobi 
Desert, had become nothing more than 
a piece of refuse from a_ butcher 
shop, in Paris, a skeleton for a rag- 
picker: the dust had made a shabby 
object of it, turned it a grey colour. 
But La Bonn did not have the nerve 
to get rid of it, nor even confess that 
its possession embarrassed him con- 
siderably. 

An Englishwoman, Lady Cynthia 
D., heard about the horse of Gengis 
Khan and became exceedingly inter- 
ested in the subject. As a matter of 
fact, she was only interested in the 
young Frenchman, but she begged La 
Bonn to entrust to her that which re- 


mained of the Mongolian courser; 
she said that she would hang the skull 
over her head. Through the eyes of 
the skull she put blue ribbons which 
came out by the nostrils, thus robbing 
the dramatic relic of its last mystery. 
La Bonn had to restrain her from 
gilding it. Two days after she had 
hung the horse’s head over her bed, 
Lady Cynthia was lying down when 
a great noise was heard in her room. 
People entered and found her bathed 
in her blood. The cursed thing had 
detached itself from the wall and 
had split the head of the young 
Englishwoman in two. She only re- 
covered after a great amount of suf- 
fering. She did not want to hear 
anymore of the horse’s head nor of its 
owner, and after this accident the 
horse of Gengis Khan went back to 
the Quartier Latin, La Bonn kept it 
for some time, but on the eve of a 
journey entrusted it to a retired deep- 
sea captain, who was an invalid. This 
simple man—although grown more 
imaginative since he had been com- 
pelled to lead a sedentary life—had 
waxed enthusiastic over La Bonn’s 
tale and had asked for the privilege 
of keeping the skull during the absence 
of his friend. The much-travelled La 
Bonn then began to receive strange 
letters from the captain which became 
disquieting, and finally totally de- 
mented. He was just preparing to 
return when he learned that the old 
mariner had been found one morning 
suspended from the window fasten- 
ing. On the table, in plain view, 
was the horse’s head. La Bonn hoped 
that the captain’s heirs would inherit 
it and took pains not to give a sign 
of life. But on the very next day 
after his return he received a call 
from a notary who informed him that 
he had been made the captain’s sole 
heir, and that the skull would be 
returned to him so soon as the seals 
had been broken. Then these things 
happened. A little later La Bonn gave 
it to a painter for a still life, but the 
latter’s studio burned down. He gave 
it to a raffle, but the number that 
should: have won it was never pre- 
sented. People began to know the 
history of the skull. The servants did 
not dare enter the room anymore on 
account of the “haunted head”, as they 
called it. It seemed indeed that all 
the mishaps which the heavens had 
spared La Bonn and which, without 
dropping, had remained suspended 
over his head, and the strange immun- 
ity which he enjoyed, were suddenly 
interrupted as soon as the skull left his 
hands. He did not dare destroy it 
for fear of some curse befalling him. 
He could no longer risk giving it away 
for fear of participating in a crime. 

“Alas! You, the last remains of the 
companion of the greatest conqueroi 
the world has ever known,” 
La Bonn; “perhaps there is nothing 


you fear more than rest?) Perhaps you! 
are anxious to escape from among?) 


these sedentary lives where I have put 
you, to regain your freedom? Anc 


is that the reason why you perpetrate! 


all these crimes? Perhaps what yov 

like in me is a taste similar to you 

own, for a life which is a continuou 
(Continued on page 108) 


thought 
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NEW CHRYSLER“70” 
PRICES 
Coach, $1395; Roadster, 
$1525; Sedan, $1545; 
Royal Coupe, $1695; 
Brougham,$1745;Royal 
Sedan, $1795; Crown 

Sedan, $1895, 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, 
subject to current Federal 
excise tax, 


Chrysler Model 


Numbers Mean 
Miles Per Hour 


Fe 
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How Quality Standardization 


Builds Long Life in Chrysler “70” 


Long life is the fruit 
of Chrysler’s stand- 
ardization of quality— 
the planned result of 
an engineering and 
manufacturing pre- 
cision which, in its all- 
embracing scope, is 
new to the motor car 
industry. 


Chrysler Standardized Quality is the 
complete co-ordination of the finest in 
engineering design, the best of alloy 
steels, the utmost of precision in human 
and mechanical operations, and, after 
all else, inspections that are well nigh in- 
fallible in their accuracy. 


precedent. 


Where ordinary engineering is satisfied 
with the customary margins of safety, 
Chrysler engineering has provided 
lighter alloy steels tested under stresses 
thousands of pounds greater than 


Many owners are driving Chrysler 
“70s” in their second hundred 
thousand miles. 


They are marveling at the quality 


which continues to deliver its 
miles with undimmed vigor and 
at upkeep costs low beyond all 


they will ever be 
called upon to meet. 


Where ordinary man- 
ufacture is usually 
content with limits of 
a thousandth of an 
inch, Chrysler ‘*70” 
craftsmanship pains- 
takingly calibrates 
in ten-thousandths. 
Therefore, it has been only logical that 
not only Chrysler ‘70’s” speed and 
power should eclipse all previous per- 
formance; its striking and smart appear- 
ance should outmode all existing body 
design, but — 


Most important of all—that its remark- 
able endurance should be obsoleting pre- 
conceived ideas of durability and long 
life, even though its hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners exact from their cars 
the seemingly impossible in performance. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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*/7Imnouncin 
the arrival of a new group of 
Kent's Best British Brushes 


to retail at 
$5.00 ~ $7.50 and $9.00 


‘HESE new models have been created 


ay. 
eS in response to the insistent demand 
of admirers of Kent’s Brushes, who 
have wished for the opportunity of 
securing these exclusive importations 


at a more moderate charge. 


é 


You will find these famous British 
Brushes at all leading department and 


drug stores throughout the country. 


Only the most carefully selected 
Indian satinwood and genuine 
Siberian boar bristles are used in 
their manufacture, and each brush 
is hand-made with a care and in- 
dividual attention that you will 
instantly recognize and appre- 
ciate. 

Made since 1777 by 


G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd. 
of London, England 


Sole cAgents for the United States 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INc. 
31 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


(Best 


KENT'S serriss BRUSHES 
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In Hokum’s Name 
(Continued from page 63) 


dénouement, and sign-posts of that 


technical sort. In. order to explain 
a husband in one last instant of 
epigrammatic dumb-show, Mr. How- 


ard has him looking calmly at 
the crumpled body of his just dead 
wife, then at his watch, then march- 
ing firmly and methodically off to a 
> meeting. The point is surely 
force, 


directors 
made, with blunt and abashing 


but none the less in hokum’s name. 
All is not true that glowers. The 


false note is as likely in the funeral 
march as in the Charleston, 

It is when reality overreaches itself 
like this that hokum takes on an un- 
forgiven glare. A Samuel Shipman 
can assemble with expert’s suavity all 
the clicking surprises, hysterias, tensi- 
and surcharges of sympathy 
which make so capital a concoction 
of hokum of Silence. But it will 
be hokum clear, transparent, hokum 
the first consideration, not the last 


ties 


resort. 

“Why have we never,” laments our 
most conscientious historian of Amer- 
ican playwrighting, “made the war we 
should against this shadow of clap- 
trap which darkens truth into tommy- 
rot?” Ah, that’s the hardship of it 

. War against a shadow. We have 
made war on our stage against almost 
everything else, in fact: even, of 
late, against war. The so short his- 
tory of our theatre has been stained 
with a ruddy humanitarian colour. 
Our plays have fought the trusts, the 
the grafters, the dema- 
revolutionists, revivalists, 
moralists ... all manner of men and 
matters harassing to our social sys- 
tem and self-satisfaction. No 
utter realism has been our weapon 
against them—for realism carries too 
harsh a handle for American fingers 
hokum has. Hokum, whose 


gangsters, 


gogues, 


our 


—but 


blade has been forged in the ardour 
of what we all wish we were, skip- 
ping that less spectacular process of 
hardening in the cold knowledge of 
what we are not. At any rate, a 
braver blade than none. 

Hokum is no older than the per- 
ception and scorn of hokum. The 
gentry who first saw and heard and 
extolled that quintessential hokum, 
The Two Orphans, knew it for what 
it was—and honoured and prophesied 
for it in full agreement with that 
knowledge. The Bard who devised 
the court-room scene of The Merchant 
of Venice must have known of his 
own accord those glows which ac- 
company the creation of a veriest and 
most exciting piece of hokum. When 
the heroine of our contemporary 
drama, Bride of the Lamb, goes mad 
and babbling, flower-wreathed, heart- 
wringing, among the horrified sheriffs 
and ministers of a little western town 

that, of course, is hokum. But 
when Ophelia does the same among 
the royalty of Hamlets home, why, 
that is Shakespeare! 

So we have seesawed into an era 
when hokum appears from one side 
to be our golden calf, and from the 
other our béte noir. The footlight 
face of actuality is massage-creamed 
with inveterate sentiment, and truth 
is a Triboulet in college-cut clothes. 
Death may hover like a sentinel with 
frozen feet above the fjords of Scan- 
dinavian drama. Passion may pluck 
ten thousand agonies from her dark 
breast in the torrid rue of Spanish 
and Italian tragedies. Cynicism may 
continue to cut diamonds of French 
farce. But the damp, apple-like 
cheeks of hokum will go on pillow- 
ing peacefully on the rock-bed of 
American drama . . . and who shall 
hokum nay? Who ever has? 
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journey, a passion for moving on to 
always new countries, and climates 
which are never the same?” 

It was night, and La Bonn, thus 
soliloquizing, looked from his bed at 
the horse’s skull which the light of the 
moon was illuminating with a soft 
silver glow which had nothing earthly 
in it and seemed to resemble the colour 
of infinite space. 

La Bonn knew the moment had 
come. It would be now or never. He 
put an overcoat on over his pyjamas, 
took the skull on his shoulders and 
went down to the street; it weighed a 
great deal. Soon it was necessary to 
carry it in both hands. Finally La 
Bonn reached the bridge de Alma. 
A cold wind was blowing, which re- 
minded him of the great winds of 
the steppes. The Seine curved gently 
as it flowed past the Trocadero, the 
two towers of which were outlined 
against the sky, darker than the night. 
After ceasing to be royal a little 
further up, as it passed in front of 
the Louvre, the Seine now abandoned 
itself to romantic gracefulness as it 
flowed on to Passy. Erik La Bonn 
placed the skull on the railing of the 
bridge. He was thinking of the great 
Siberian streams, of the torrents of 
the Chinese river 4/tai, of the Mon- 


golian tributaries swallowed up by 


the salty and thirsty sand... How - 


small the Seine was, how shallow for 
such an adventure,—such an end! But 
is there ever an end of anything? 

The electric lights lit up the river 
and gave it a rose colour, like those 


face lotions they sell in beauty par- | 


lours ... La Bonn thrust the skull out 
into the black void... There was a 
silence. Then a splash. Evidently its_ 
great weight will make it sink straight 
to|they bottom). . . But)/no) 76). a 
miracle! The skull floated! Yes, that 
heavy object actually floated, carried 
along by the current like a piece of 


| 


paper. La Bonn saw distinctly how it | 


took the middle of the stream, then 


gently sheered off to the left, follow- | 


t 


ing the bend of the river. f 


Gengis Khan’s horse, that gem of | 


once 


the Mongolian steppes, had_ started | 
out again. Where would it go? Per-) 
haps it would be stopped tomorrow by | 
some obstacle, by a fisherman, by the? 
hands of a child? Or perhaps, free te) 
gain the open sea, it would become a” 
strange sea-horse. Would it ride about) 
the dungeons of the sea,—with the 
taste of salt,—the same taste as that of © 
the great Mongolian desert, whicl! 
still clings to the memory that it wa 


| 
a sea, \ 
i 
{ 
i 
| 
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THAT CERTAIN COLOR 


EMERALDS... everyone knows that 
they are green and extremely beau- 
tiful. But of all the exquisite shades, 
which is the most desirable and valu- 
able? Star sapphires... a rare 
range of blues. But do you know 
exactly which blue is considered 
necessary to perfection? 


The colored stones are tremen- 
dously chic. Nothing accentuates a 
lovely hand or a charming costume 
so effectively. Nothing enhances 
the beauty of eyes and hair like these 
little exclamation points of colored 
light. But to choose them intelli- 
gently, to buy them at their true 
commercial valuation—that is really 


difficult. 


Yet many distinguished men and 
women who buy these stones from 
Marcus & Company find that it is 
a surprisingly simple matter to get 
exactly what they want . . . that 
the prices invariably represent full 


value . . . and that these prices are 
often less than they expect to pay. 

The purchase of precious stones 
at this establishment is an agree- 
able and valuable experience. The 
results of careful research and tested 
knowledge are at your service. Emer- 
alds of varying shades and _ sizes 
illustrate each point of comparison. 
Star sapphires and black opals of 
many qualities and prices are pro- 
duced to clarify the useful informa- 
tion given. The facts are made 
plain. The truth is made clear... 
and perhaps you too will find here, 
priced well within your reach, the 
one jewel in the world that you can 
never be happy without. 


A remarkable collection of emer- 
alds priced from $5000 to $600 a 
carat. Many exclusive and unusual 
settings of star sapphires, black 
opals and diamonds. Strings of 


pearls from $200,000 to $200. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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When an Investment 
is Right for You 


Avery day we recommend different invest- 


47 ments to different men .. For each 


case presents a different set of conditions. , 


To be sound, any investment must meet certain 


standards. It must safeguard money. It must con- 


vert readily into cash. It must pay good interest. 


Bur a sound investment may meet the needs of 


one individual and miss the needs of another. 


Ie you are active in business, you may wisely make 
an investment which the non-business man had 
best avoid. An investment well-adapted to the 
provisions of another’s Will might hamper clean- 
cut execution of your Will. Your plans to stay at 
home or to travel may affect the investment you 
should make. Different incomes often point to 
quite different investments. An investment should 
also effect a good balance with investments already 


held. 


PLaINLy, such problems call for judgment and 


experrence, 


Benind the Company's counsel are included a 
background of one hundred and fourteen years of 
financial experience; world-wide foreign connec- 
tions; eleven thousand miles of private wires to 
investment centers in America, and offices in over 


50 leading American cities. 


A Narionat Crry Company representative will 
know how to bring the Company’s equipment to 


bear on your needs, 


You MAY get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 


St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 


Head Office 
National Cily 
Bank Building 

New York 


Bonds 
Short Term Noles 


“ Lecce plances 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


ALDANY KANSAS CUPRY ROCHESTER 


ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 


ATLANTIC CLtY LOUISVILLE, KY, SAN FRANCISCO 


BALTIMORE MEMPHIS SEATTLE 


NOSTON MIAMI, PLA. ST. LOUIS 


DUFFALO MILWAUKES SAINT PAUL 


MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO 
WASHINGTON 
WILKES-BARRE 
MONTREAL 


CHICAGO 


CINCINNATI NEWARK 


CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 


DAVENPORT OMANA 


DENVER PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 


DETROIT PLPTSBURGH LONDON 


NARTPORD PORTLAND, ME. COPENHAGEN 


NOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE, GENEVA 


PROVIDENCE TORIO 


SUANGHAL 


INDIANAPOLIS 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA 
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London’s Passion for American Players 


(Continued from page 65) 


House of Commons making it a law 
that you’ve got to treat knights just 
like you’d treat anybody else.” 

At which a number of dukes guf- 
fawed and beat the nearest knights 
jovially on the back. In no time that 
audience was warming to our Will 
Rogers. And yet, I felt a vague dis- 
comfort, a sense of. a resistance to 
him. For Rogers was ill at ease. He 
was working without his chaps and 
rope, but it wasn’t that. He was 
working without his confidence. He 
was awed by his audience and they 


knew it and liked him the less on that 
account—less than they would have 
liked him had he rattled on with all 
the contempt which every audience so 
richly deserves. But they liked him 
a lot, they even let him talk on the: 
war and the debt without hurling him 
into the street. They are so immensely 
cordial to all our players who come 
before them that I want to be there 
and watch the roof come off if ever 
the night comes when a London 


curtain rises on the master of them 
all—Al1 Jolson. 


Wine: A Tribute 


(Continued from page 81) 


book”, the tradition of win‘e-wisdom, 
whereas the other is merely drinking 
for drink’s sake, seeking alcoholic ex- 
citement like the fool that he is. Men 
of sense and good will, all the world 
over, ought to bind themselves to- 
gether to revive that indispensable 
pendant to Fidding’s Art of Polite 
Eating which is the Art of Polite 
Drinking before it has passed away 
among the lost arts. The world is 
now being given over to vulgar guzz- 


lers and other such lewd fellows of 
the baser sort. There is of course a 
tacit combination already, where men 
meet together in Clubs and Regimental 
Messes and College Commons Rooms 
and drink wisely with a certain ritual 
befitting the antiquity of their pota- 
tions. What I should like to see would 
be the democratisation of this quasi- 
academic wisdom—in the interest of 
rational pleasure and elegant accom- 
plishment—to shame the topers. 


Ruddigore: or 


_ 


almost called Perola. 5. 


Savoy in London, 
and Onward, Christian Soldiers. 
9. “Ts life a boon? 


If so, it muct befall 


Hope Hawkins. 
hele GING, ts} 


The Mikado. 


| Captain Shaw, chief of the London fire department. 
The Darned Mounseer from Ruddigore. 


Ida. 18. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 


ON PAGE 63 


1. Thespis: or The Gods Grown Old 

Pinafore: or The Lass That Loved a Sailor 

The Pirates of Penzance: or The Slave of Duty 

Patience: or Bunthorne’s Bride 

Princess Ida: or Castle Adamant 

The Mikado: or The Town of Titipu 

Tolanthe: or The Peer and the Peri 
The Witch's Curse 
The Yeoman of the Guard: or The Merryman and his Maid 
Utopia, Ltd.: or The Flowers of Progress 
The Gondoliers; or The King of Barataria, 
“Hail, Hail, the gang’s all here” took its tune from a chorus in 
the second act of Te Pirates of Penzance. 3. Richard Mansfield. 
4, A tendency to regard the letter P as a talisman: Jo/anthe was 
The Mikado, forbidden in 1907 out of 
the Foreign Office’s nervousness about the Japanese evfente. 6. The 
7. Minnie Maddern Fiske. 


That Death, whene’er he call, 

Must call too soon’—The Yeoman of the Guard. 
10. “His foe was folly and his weapon wit”—proposed by Anthony 
11, Jessie Bartlett Davis. 12. 
14. The Pirates of Penzance. 15. 
Princess Ida, a travesty on Tennyson’s The Princess. 16. 


second refrain of the fairy queen’s song in Jolanthe, addressed to 


Chancellor’s second act solo in Jolanthe. 20. 


8. The Lost Chord 


He was drowned 


The 


17. Princess 
19. The Lord 
Lillian Russell. 
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~more can not be said 


oo beautiful for words 


Like the fine old stock she came from, it is genuine through and 
through. And the tastes that reflect her ancestry—tastes that always 
link the genuine with the exquisite, find ample satisfaction here. 


“A lovely bit of Sterling, my dear—something to use and hand down 
—alwayslovely—imperishable. W hat good taste inthem to sendit.” 


There is a little mark on every piece of solid silver given and 
received —a permanent mark which says “Sterling”. Like good 
ancestry, it tells so much. And it is never absent from the 
silver of those to whom genuineness is a reflection of taste. 


STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


“On the 19th of March, 1699, I, Johannis Van Vechten, entered 
with Maria Bogaerdus into the state of matrimony, and was married 
by Dominie Delleus”— says the quaint old chronicle. In the Clear- 
water Collect’on at the Metropolitan Museum, this beautiful gift 
of solid silver from the groom records the good taste of earliest 
Manhattan—and hints of the lovely Sterling at your jeweler’s today. 


Sterling silver is genuine solid silver, through and through. Only 
such silver may bear ihe ‘Sterling’ mark. 
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_. .in the cause of safe 


OOD is no longer considered a safe 

material for railway coaches. So 
they are made of steel—all-steel. For 
safety’s sake. 

The All-Steel automobile body is the 
story of the railway coach over again. 
And the day is coming when a// motorists 
—recognizing it as a guarantee of greater 
personal safety— 
will demand the All- 
Steel automobile 
body, just as they 
now demand all- 
steel railway cars. 


"Pudld 


Many motorists think they ‘have an 
All-Steel body, however, when what they 
actually have is a framework of wood 
covered by a sheathing of metal. Budd 
originated the All-Steel body—the body 
with a steel frame—all steel welded into 
asingle unit. It is the greatest protection 
ever devised for those who drive and 
ride in motor cars. 
For the safety of 
yourself, your dear 
ones—be sure your 
next car has a body 
entirely of steel. 


ALL-STEEL 


REG. U. 5. PAT. OFF. 


FULL-VISION 
MOTOR CAR BODIES 


{| Detroit * EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY »% Philadelphia | 


9 


VANITY FAIR 


As America’s best loved authoress 
expresses it 


“Next to my favorite saddle horse give me 
this spirited Willys-Knight Great Six” 


Le | 


WA 

Warn of “Dangerous Days,’ 
“The Amazing Interlude,” “The 
Breaking Point” and a score or 
more equally fascinating works... 


efiicient type of automobile 
motor built. 


Quieter and more powerful than 
any other motor when new, it grows 
still guseter, still more powerful, 
still more efficient with every mile. 


Creator of the daring “Tish,” the 
romantic “Bab”... 


Co-author of that thriller, “The 
Dats. 


Exponent of the vast Outdoors, 
as much at ease in the wide open 
spaces as in the drawing room of 
her Washington home... 


The motor of the Willys-Knight 
Great Six has no valves to grind. 
You never lay it up for carbon- 
cleaning. 


It has no springs to weaken - 

; =< nothing to adjust — nothing to 
Aname anc personality typifying replace or repair. 
all that is fine and true in Amer- 


ican womanhood ... It is practically fool-proof and 


wear-proof. 
No Willys-Knight motor, so far 
as we know, has ever worn out. 


A rare privilege, indeed, to wel- 
come Mary Roberts Rinehart to 
that ever-expanding group of 
world-notables who admire 
and drive the Willys-Knight 
Great Six. 


Advantages such as these make 
fast and enthusiastic friends of 
Willys-Knight owners —as does 


Sey a the comforting assurance that this 
More and more, and in amazingly in- MARY ROBERTS RINEHART car holds top place in resale value be- 
creasing numbers, those whose means - Authoress ~ ‘Playwright + Outdoors-wwoman cause, in terms of years, its useful- 
ermit their enjoyment of the finest in " oe <P eee sherbet ses ' 
is Jey : Ar <5) Sere pen) ess is far and away beyond that of the 
motor cars the world affords are com- SRE 7 eae average car. 
ing over to the Willys-Knight Great Six. 
Cc » 4x > 


Expressed in figures, over 25,000 of these superb Sixes have been = Willys-Knight Great Six prices from $1750 to $2495, £0. B, 
sold in the past 12 months. The 7 months period ending July factory. We reserve the right to change prices and specifica- 


31, 1926, registers still greater progress—a tions without notice. 
sales gain of 74% over the corresponding gs <a 


period last year. Thus a sales record has been 
established which has never before been — 
equaled in the same length of time, we be- fe anions? 2 <a oe 
lieve, by any luxury car. “TTF : whee 
4 ~~ “ 

The motor of the Willys-Knight Great Six is an ex- 
clusive feature which other manufacturers would pay 
millions to get. 


This feature — the famous Knight sleeve-valve motor — 1s oo 
patented. Years of tests have proved it the most ‘¥ \\ J 


The new Willys- 
Knight finance plan 
means less money 
down, smaller month- 
ly payments and the 
lowest credit-cost in 
the industry. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Willys-Overland Crossley, Ltd., Stockport, England 


o* 


WILLYS-KNIG Great SLX 


The Factor of Safety 


Te as the bridge engineer builds with a 


factor of safety over cod above the necessary 


capacity, so United States Tire En- 


gineers build the Royal Cord. 


Carry ing 


Put U. S. Royal Cord Balloons on your car 
with the utmost confidence. Extensive resources 
and everything that engineering skill has been 
able to devise, have been used to give you a tire 
of maximum strength and flexibility. 


Sprayed Rubber—the new form of crude rubber 
with its greater purity and tensile strength, 
—from the Company’s own plantations in the 
Far East. 

Web Cord built of the choicest grade cotton, 
spun and twisted in mills controlled by the 
Company and treated with pure rubber latex 
from the Company's plantations, combines with 
the carefully worked out design and Flat Band 
Method of building to provide you with a tire 
that will properly cushion and support your car 
and give maximum service at minimum cost. 


United States @) Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 
S. Rubber Co. 
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Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 


25% Greater Power NEW 


Now Nash introduces a new and far finer Nacanced: Sie 


4-Door 
ber cushions—as has been Nash standard Cc O U P E 


power-smoothness. 


Heavily insulated from the frame by rub- 


practice for some time —this newly-re- 


To this great attraction Nash also adds 
these further exceptional new features: 
a new crankcase breather which pre- 
vents crankcase dilution; a new type 
motor muffler; a new instrument board, 


P 


indirectly illuminated, with all instru- 
fined Nash motor has the great advantage $ 1 O fe) O Me , ; 

far beatin kshaft ments including a hydrostatic gas gauge 
ofa /-bearing crankshait, f. 0. b. factory in a single panel under glass; new double 
It is an authoritative engineering fact that at slight extra cost filament headlights; motor heat control 


the superlative degree of silken power- 

smoothness is inherent only to this type of motor 
design. So that now the accepted ultra modern six- 
cylinder motor is the 7-bearing motor. 


You will find the travel luxury of this newly refined 7- 
bearing Nash motor, the incomparable ease and even- 
ness of its 25 7% greater power, something to marvelover. 


by new thermostatic water regulation; 
a new oil screen agitator preventing oil coagulation in 
coldest weather; and an electric clock. 


Included as standard equipment is the Chase Velmo 
Mohair Velvet upholstery, steel trunk inbuilt at rear, 
air cleaner, oil purifier, gasoline filter, full force-feed 
lubrication, 4-wheel brakes and five disc wheels. 


23% Faster Pickup 


(4087) 
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He detects the slightest trouble 


If you go to your dentist at least every six 
months for a thorough inspection of your 
mouth he can prevent serious teeth decay 
and detect the first trace of dangerous gum 
infections. It is better to see him in time 
than to suffer needless pain and take 
chances with your health. 


Pyorrhea robs 


FOUR out of FIVE 


According to dental statistics, carelessness lets 
dread pyorrhea steal into the mouths of four 
out of five men and women after forty. You 
can tell pyorrhea’s approach by tender, bleed- 
ing gums. Go to your dentist at once for 


OS bY Gta 
! 
— 


/ 


WMD Lif ter 


treatment and be sure to use Forhan’s for the 
Gums night and morning. 

If used regularly, Forhan’s prevents or 
checks pyorrhea. It contains Forhan’s Pyor- 
thea Liquid which dentists use in combating 
pyorrhea’s ravages. It firms the gums and 
keeps them pink and healthy. 

The entire family should begin to use For- 
han’s today. Besides safeguarding the health 
it cleanses the teeth perfectly. 

No matter what tooth paste you now pre- 
fer, you owe it to your health to make For- 
han’s a regular daily habit. At all druggists 
35¢ and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. 1 Forhan, D. Das. 
Forhan Company, New York 


orharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE . . IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


LAVESS\\ 


Rae SOS EP 


SAR a — ee 


ARISTOPHANES' 
LYSISTRATA 

The Moscow Art Theatre 
used this setting, abstract 

and yet powerfully sugges- 

tive of Greek architecture, in 

its production of Lysistrata 


VANITY FAIR 


RACINE’S PHEDRE 
This setting, used im 
the recent European 
production of Phédre 
by the Kamerny The- 
atre, attempts to por- 
tray only the play’s 
psychic background 


AN UNUSUAL DESIGN 


This complicated mechanism 
is not the apparatus for a 
circus thriller, but an = at- 
tempt to express in physical 
forms the central theme of 
a recent psychological drama 


LOHENGRIN COSTUME 
This interesting, colourful, 
cubistic design stands in 
sharp and favourable contrast 
to the shoddy, lifeless ward- 
robe of the usual production 
of the Wagnerian opera 


Recent Russian Stage Designs 


MONG the most interesting of 


the exhibits at the recent Paris 
/ 


_£ WA Exhibition of Decorative Arts 
was the section devoted to a collection 


of stage settings designed by artists of 
the contemporary Russian theatre. 
These designs, eccentric as some of 
them may seem, have been very effee- 
tively employed. In the place of the 
familiar representational scenery are 
settings which strive, not to give a 
photographic resemblance to a particu- 
lar scene, but rather to portray the 
intent of the author and the mood of 


the play. The movement, begun in 


& 


Russia, and furthered extensively by 
the theatrical producers of Germany, 
such as Karlheinz Martin, Jurgen 
Fehling and Oskar Strnad, has since 
made its influence felt wherever the 
drama is known. Particularly strik- 
ing has been the adaption of such 
settings to the plays of Shakespeare, 
Racine and Aristophanes. This weld- 
ing of the old and the new has had a 
distinct artistic comprehension. Audi- 
ences}in Moscow, Paris, Berlin, Lon- 
don and New York have been greatly 
impressed by the work of the new 
artists in the theatre. 
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E-MERGENCIES ? ExtTRA GuESTs ? 
Every hostess can afford 
a towel supply to meet any demand 


CANNON 
TOWELS 


IN HOMES where life is lived pleas- 


antly and friends are always wel- ee 


come, hospitality is never taxed by 
the little emergencies and surprises. 
... What if unaccountably the laundry didn’t come 
back? What if Cousin Sally and her whole family 
arrived unexpectedly? 

No hostess need worry about the details of entertaining 
when a shining bathroom and lots and lots of 
fresh towels are ready to create the right im- 
Pression of her exquisite home..... And 
these wonderful Cannon towels are priced so 
reasonably that every hostess can know the joy 
of having towels in bottomless piles! 

How is it these beautiful towels can cost so 
little? Because the Cannon mills are the 
largest towel mills in the world, and enor- 
mous production makes possible a very great 
saving in manufacturing costs. Consequently, 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less 


The new “Flyiug Dolphia" 


from the very finest type of towel to 
the most inexpensive, Cannon prices 
are extraordinarily low. 

The famous hotels of America, 
where housekeeping and entertaining are done on a 
huge scale, appreciate Cannon values. They buy Cannon 
towels for their loveliness, quality, service and economy, 
just as wise shoppers everywhere do. 

All kinds of Cannon towels, of course. Big 
bath towels, white and with colored borders. 
Medium sized towels, lighter weight, well 
woven. Splendid huck towels of all descrip- 
tions. Prices ranging from 25 cents to $2.50 
each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth Street, 
New York. 


» » » 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 
colors are absolutely color-fast and may be 
washed and boiled as fearlessly as white 


turkish towel 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


SRT RING: 


eee Furnishing Goods, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
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NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill Soo 
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Motor Clothes for 


Owner 
or 


Chaufteur 


Send for Brooxs’s -AGscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 


LITTLE BUILDING 
| Tremont cor. Boyiston 


AUDRAIN BUILDING 
220 Beitevue Avenue 


PLAZA BUILDING 
CounrTty Roao 
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The Informatory Double 


(Continued from page 94) 


the doubler’s 35%, and we get 50%, 
which is an even chance, but without 
any advantage. 

From this Mr. Hale argues that, un- 
less the doubler has more than 35% of 
the high cards, he is starting a rumpus 
with the chances all against his getting 
a game-going bid out of it. The next 
step, therefore, is to decide just what 
35% means, when translated into a 
hand of aces, kings, and queens. 

If we take the Robertson rule as an 
example, counting the ace as 7, king 
5, queen 3, jack 2, and ten 1, the total 
value of the pack is 72, and the aver- 
age is 18. This is the theory upon 
which the Robertson rule is based. To 
bring a hand up to 35%, when 25% 
is average, we want it to count 26, 
which is an ace, or its equivalent, 
above average in high cards. The 
Pinch System of valuation, recom- 
mended by Mr. Bryant McCampbell, 
chairman of the Committee on Laws 
at The Whist Club, is to count aces 4, 
kings 3, queens 2 and jacks 1. An 
average hand is therefore 10, and to 
get 35% we want it to count 14, 
which is just ace above average. On 
the double valuation system the aver- 
age is 3% tricks, and 35% of the pack 
would be 4%; on the double valua- 
tion 9. 

The fact that the dealer usually has 
more than average strength must be 
allowed for, and the second hand 
should be correspondingly stronger to 
make the double both safe and remu- 
nerative. Suppose the dealer holds an 
average of queen above average, tne 
second hand should have an ace AND 
QUEEN above average to justify the 
double and the expectation of getting 
anything worth while out of it. If a 
dealer is known to refrain from bid- 
ding unless he holds at least a king 
above average, second hand should 
have ace AND KING above average 
to justify a double. 

The point for the doubler to keep 
in mind is that he is gambling on his 
partner having more strength than the 
dealer’s partner if the double is to 
produce a game-going bid. If there 
is more strength in the hand ofthe 
dealer’s partner, the double will not 
produce enough points to offset what 
might have been gained in penalties 
by passing and playing to defeat the 
contract. 

Another point that is often over- 
looked is that the double lets the third 
hand out of the responsibility of tak- 
ing the dealer out of a dangerous con- 
tract when the third hand has only one 
or two small cards of the dealer’s suit. 

In such cases, both the doubler and 
the third hand being short in the suit 
named by the dealer, the fourth hand 
is often forced to go to no-trumps, on 
the theory that his length in the 
dealer’s suit is a stopper. This often 
gets him into trouble. 

Here is a curious deal, to which my 
attention was called because the hands 
of dealer’s partner and doubler’s part- 
ner were inadvertently changed, in a 
duplicate match at some of the tables, 
with the result that, at some of the 
tables, the-doubler won the game and 
at some the doubler was defeated. 
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The Dealer 


The dealer bid one heart. By the 
Robertson rule his hand counts 27, his 
partner’s 3 only, which is 42% of the 
pack. The doubler has exactly 35%. 
He holds A K K Q Q J 10, which is 
just K Q (the equivalent of an ace) 
above average. His partner holds 23%. 
On the diamond answer fo the double 
the doubler wins the game, by trump- 
ing the second heart, getting in with 
a spade to lead trumps and finesse. 
Another spade and trump lead and the 
king falls. Now the two good spades 
give him two heart discards. Now 
pull the trump and set up the clubs, 
with that fourth trump in hand to 
stop the hearts. 

But leave the dealer’s and -the doub- 


_ler’s hands as they are and transpose 


the two others. The answer to the 
double will be a spade and the contract 
will be set, as it is good for only six 
tricks. 

THE SEPTEMBER PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXVII: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all seven of these tricks. 
This is how they get them: 

Z starts with the jack of clubs, 
which A covers and Y trumps. Y 
leads the. ace of diamonds and Z 
trumps it with the queen of hearts, so 
that he can lead the heart seven 
through A. This enables Y to pick up 
all the adverse trumps, Z discarding the 
smaller of his two remaining clubs. 

A small spade from Y now puts Z 
into the lead, so that he can make his 
winning club. The return of the spade 
gives Y a trick with the jack. 

If A refuses to cover the jack of 
clubs on the first trick, it is obvious 
that Y can keep his three trumps in- 
tact and that Z will come through with 
a trump at once, after which the ace 
of diamonds, ace and jack of spades, 
and the third trump must make tricks. 
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De up 300 miles of track 


at 135 miles an hour would also 
burn up any set of nerves ever planted 
in the human body if there was no 
relaxation through the dizzy pace 
which race drivers must face and 
force. When a human being becomes 
a streak of lightning he must have 
his moments of relaxed tension, or 
tun into shattered nerves. The smart 
race drivers, who win and last, seize 
every Opportunity — their momentary 
pauses at the pits and even in the 
whirl of the race itself—to relax—to 
soften the strain on over-tensed 
nerves. There must be relaxation 
even in the wild whirl of race driving 
to insure rested, steady nerves for 
the final effort. Either they relax or 
something cracks. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY , 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 


Relaxation is possible only 
when you know that no force 
can throw you. The only way 
topreventanyforcefrom throw: 
ing you is to resisteach force in 
keeping with its magnitude 
And right there you have the 
Stabilator principle. This Sta- 
bilator principle is patented— 
and Watson Stabilators enjoy 
complete, sole and exclusive 
license under these patents. 


Twenty - 


Cadillac 
Duesenberg 


Jordan 
Isotta Fraschini 
McFarlan 
Willys-Knighe 


Chrysler 
Franklin 
Peerless 


Stutz 


Such preeminent cars 
are standard equipped to 
give you relaxed motoring, 


fourth 


and 


Locust 


H* RY HARTZ stands out as prob- 
ably the most consistent and de- 
pendable driver of the automobile race 
track. In more than four-fifths of all the 
championship events in which he has 
competed, he has been among the first 


three to finish. 


Hartz attributes no small part of his 
success to his ability to relax. After having 
experienced the value of relaxed motor- 
ing in six other Stabilated cars, he recently 
refused to accept delivery of a new car 
for his personal use until it was equipped 
with Watson Stabilators. He wrote: 

“In driving from city to city, it is im- 
perative that I be allowed to thoroughly 
relax, so that I may arrive refreshed. That 
is why I use Watson Stabilators. I would 
not drive a car without them.” 


Thus another high authority adds his 
testimony. In the face of the rising tide 
of Stabilacor evidence, who can overlook 


the value of relaxed, Stabilaced motoring? 
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le] 49 A READY MADE TOPCOAT WITH & 
¢ A MADE-TO-ORDER LOOK 8 


EN accustomed to smartness will 


find this loose-back, easy hang- 


ing topcoat, which is exclusive with 


us, a pleasing relief from the usual. 


Perfectly tailored in herring- 


bone weaves, imported home- 


spuns and all the new shades 


$65 


for Autumn . . 


§ Bull Brothers 
. 35th St. 
and 7th Ave. 


Cortlandt St. 


Near Greenwich 


Broadway 
at 49th St. 
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The Theatre and the Motion Pictures 


(Continued from page 73) 


tainly less financially) by the crowd, 
who even in the “palmy days” really 
preferred their ten-, twenty- and 
thirty-cent melodramas and burlesque 
shows. At the present time, however, 
the movies have taken thousands, even 
millions, of people quite away from the 
theatre, not by vitiating their tastes, 
but merely by supplying them with 
entertainment better adapted to their 
capacities and tastes; and other thov- 
sands have been diverted to symphony 
concerts and the myriad distrac- 
tions of our modern life. Mean- 
while our universal prosperity—which 
is with us so much a cause for re- 
joicing, which is even our great na- 
tional ideal—has enabled untold 
thousands to pay $5 a seat for The 
Ziegfeld Follies or the Winter Gar- 
den revues, who once-upon-a-time 
could hardly have sat in the gallery 
at such a scale of prices. The revues 
do business across the land + because 
they are the type of music, spectacle 
and humour the crowd like and un- 
derstand, and Anna Christie doesn’t 
do business across the country because 
nowadays only the people go to that 
who really understand and enjoy fine 
and serious dramatic art. And there 
aren’t enough of them to make it 
pay. 

What is the solution? If Mr. 
Pemberton testifies that the idealistic 
producer can’t survive without back- 
ing; and the dramatists insist that 
movie backing is a menace; and others 
point out that movie backing isn’t 
likely to continue, anyhow; and even 
Lee Shubert suggests that if people 
of the smaller cities want good spoken 
drama, they’ve got to take the initia- 
tive—then there seems to be pretty 
good evidence for Mr. Emerson’s as- 
sertion that the true and serious spoken 
drama, if it is to survive in our modern 
America, must be subsidized. It is, 
he declares, not in reality a democratic, 
but in the best sense of the word an 
aristocratic art. Europe has long recog- 
nized it as such, and subsidized its pro- 
duction. We have got to do the same. 

As a matter of fact, we are already 
doing it, and this series of articles 
should not close without pointing that 
out. In New York, the Theatre Guild, 
the Neighborhood Playhouse, and now 
the combined Actors? Theatre and 
Greenwich Village group, easily our 
three leading producers of consistently 
high standards, are subsidized. The 
subsidy, to be sure, is not from the 


State or city; in two cases it is largely, 
and in the Guild’s case entirely, a 
matter of subscription lists. Fifteen 
thousand people pledge themselves, 
as it were, to attend each production 
the Guild makes, and the Guild The- 
atre was built by the sale of bonds 
to its well wishers. This is not subsidy 
in the sense that the T/édatre-Francais 
is subsidized; but the effect on the wolf 
that sniffs at stage doors is the same. If 
it is necessary even in New York, with 
its 75 theatres, to work out some 
such schemes in order to keep the 
torch burning, how much more neces- 
sary is it in cities where no profes- 
sional companies now visit, or in cities 
where the great masses support only 
The Follies and Abie’s Irish Rose? 

The motion pictures, by making a 
natural separation of audiences, by 
closing up the “legitimate” theatres 
in the small towns, possibly by some- 
what divitalizing the tastes of the 
new generation, and even, it may be 
(this of course is quite incapable of 
‘proof one way or the other) by 
subtly tempting dramatists to write 
with one eye on the screen and hence 
at something less than their honest 
best, have no doubt hastened the day 
when the subsidized theatre became the 
hope of the drama in America. The 
constant talk about them, the direct 
threat they made last winter to take 
active control of play production, 
certainly hastened the realization in 
many minds that the true drama needs 
organized support and encouragement, 
and the theatre to house it can no 
longer be left in the hands of the old 
time commercial exploiters. Exploiters 
aren’t given to exploiting the unprofit- 
able! But whether or not. this con- 
stitutes a “menace” by the movies 
seems to me (as, I gather, it does to 
Mr. Emerson) to depend largely on 
whether or not the true theatre suc- 
ceeds, as a result, in getting itself sub- 
sidized and accepted by the more 
thoughtful people everywhere as a 
spiritually necessary as well as a de- 
lightful feature of the community. 

I think it is going to succeed in 
being so accepted, and within a gen- 
eration, too. If that happens, we 
should be at least as grateful to the 
movies as we are scornful of them. 

And by that time there will also be, 
in all probability, subsidized movie 
houses, as well, where such splendid 
pictures as The Last Laugh are saved 
from vulgar oblivion. 


Chicago—A Feeling 


(Continued from page 53) 


Death to you now, 

Thin dream of beauty, 

You be gone. 

Our fathers, in the village streets, had 
flowing beards and they believed. 

I saw them run into the night— 

Crushed. 

Old knowledge and all old beliefs 

But your hand killed— 

My mistress 

Grim. 


Awake and shake thy dusty locks. 
Come drive the soldiers to their toil 
A million men my mistress needs, to kiss 


And kill 


For her desire, 
T ont ghti— 
Arise.” 

When I visit any other great city 
of the world I am a guest. When I 
am in Chicago I am at home. Some- 
thing loose, unformed, undisciplined 
alive in Chicago is in me too. It isa 
little what I am. I am more than a 
little what Chicago is. No man can 
escape his city. 

I am not proud of it. Chicago will 
not be proud. It is a real city—my city. 

Take it, or leave it. 

There it is. 

And, God helping me, here am I, 
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FOR THE “WOMAN OF GOOD TASTE”, THERE 

CAN BE BUT ONE GIFT OF CANDY WHICH 

SUB UDYerAY So TRIBULE TO HER “SENSE OF 

THE SOCIALLY CORRECT: HUYLER’S— FOR 

THREE GENERATIONS THE MOST EXQUISITE 

OF CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS FOR 
LA FEMME DU BON TON. 


TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 


Aln unusually attractive package 


CHOCOLATES 
of either Assorted Chocolates or ‘ ‘4 
Chocolates and Nut Bonbons NEW YORK 
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As TRIP is a searching test of quality in clothing— quarters of a century it has been the overwhelming choice of 
and particularly of the linings. The inside of your coat tailors and clothing manufacturers who use only the best 


gets more wear than the outside—constant friction, stand’ materials. Skinner’s Satin in a garment is an indication of 


ing, walking or sitting. 


Good style requires satin linings and good sense requires In buying a suit or overcoat ready-to-wear it pays to look 
satin with wearing quality. It is annoying when 
far from home to have a lining go to pieces. 


Skinner’s Satin adds distinction to any gar- {00x FORTHE NAME MOTE SelunGE WILLIAM SKINNER & sons, Established 1848 


ment and outwears other silk linings. 


IL OKXONK 


quality throughout. 


for the Skinner label. In ordering from a mer- 
chant tailor, *‘Look for the Name in the Selvage.”’ 


THIS LINING is 


For three- hie abel ie arene at cineee NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE, MASS. 
manufacturers for garments lined 


with Skinner's Satin. 


FOR THE NAME IN “DHEOSSELVAGE | 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, i 
suits and furs. | Dress Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 


kinners Satins 


An unmistakable distinction attaches itself to Lincoln 

ownership. 

Whether in the crowded lanes of city traffic, or in the 

midst of a gala social event, the Lincoln is recognized 

and acclaimed as the ultimate in motor car equipage. 4 
z 

This distinction has grown logically out of the Ford ‘ 

Motor Company's determination that the Lincoln 


; 
must be as fine an automobile as can be produced. A 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of 4 
Ford Motor Company ry, 


Only the frosty chill which Frigidaire 

provides can preserve the delicious flavor 

of avocado pear salad, canape’ caviar 
and other really delicate dishes. 


Ii 


ELECTRICS 


a 


This moder ice man“calls once - 


O home could enjoy a greater 

luxury than that afforded by 
Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. Yet 
in spite of the supreme luxury of the 
service which Frigidaire renders, its 
first cost is surprisingly low, and its 
operating cost is actually less than the 
cost of ice in most cases. 

Frigidaire preserves perfectly the 
fine flavors of the most delicate foods. 
It provides its owner with an ample 
supply of sparkling ice cubes. It 
freezes the most delicious of desserts. 
It affords the degree of satisfaction 
which can come only from permanent 
dependability and service. 

There is only one electric refrigera- 
tor named “Frigidaire”. It is a 
product of General Motors, made by 
the world’s largest builder of electric 
refrigerators, endorsed by the satis- 
faction of more than 250,000 users. It 
is offered in a wide range of models, 
including complete metal cabinets 
finished in white Duco and lined with 
seamless porcelain enamel, as well as 
cooling units designed for installation 
in the standard makes of ice-boxes. 

Visit our nearest sales office and see 
Frigidaire in actual operation. Or 
mail the coupon below for a copy of 
the Frigidaire Catalog. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. Y-43, DAYTON, OHIO 
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DELCO-LIGHT COMP 
Dept. Y-43 Dayton, Ohio 


NY 


Please send me a copy of the 
Frigidaire Catalog. 
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ALEXANDER D. PHILIP 
for 36 years a Gorham 
Master Crafisman of the 
Durgin Division, Con- 
cord, N. H., —inspecting 
a Colfax coffee pot. 


COLFAX PATTERN 
in sterling silver 

ea spoons 6 for $9.50 

essert knives 6 for 19.00 

essert forks 6 for 21.50 


COLFAX & the Master Craftsmen 


In the Colfax pattern you will find craftsmanship 
which is artistry indeed. So lovely in design that 
passing fad or fancy cannot affect it. Wrought 
so skillfully time cannot dim its beauty.: 


Your jeweler will be glad to show you Colfax 
and many other patterns in sterling silver by the 
Gorham Master Craftsmen. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. RAG NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


cAMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


The MUNSO 


a new model, conservative but smart, 
designed by A. Knox Munson Jr. 


YMBOLIZING our new ofder of service comes this 
distinctive model for Fall—a suit of clothes that by 
grace of line and regard for dignity surpasses any- 

thing we have ever shown. 


Plain, wide shoulders, a snugness through the hips, and 
soft, rolling lapels are the coat’s outstanding features. 
Trousers are of medium width. Waistcoat is short with 
a decided break at waistline, and medium length points. 


The Munson is made of the finest of imported woolens, 
in greys, browns, plaids and blues. Sixty-five dollars and up. 


Our New Medium-Priced Clothes 


We are also showing a new line of medium-priced clothes, $55 
to $75, silk-lined, tailored to our famous custom standard, and 
differing from our higher-priced clothing in nothing except 
fabrics. Other exclusive Iverson & Munson models, ranging 
from $85 to $110 are to be had as usual. 


A Parcel Post Suggestion 


New French Shirts, with collar attached, in plain 
white madras and white broadcloth, striped blues, 
greens and tans. Very smart, and correct for a 
host of occasions. $5. 


COATRURST ALG BR 1G RVAURIGSRsS 


erson & C(Dunson 


10 East 44th Street, New York 


Dena PATE DD: 


Our new shop, fitted and furnished with the thought single to the comfort and convenience 
of our patrons, now takes rank as one cf the handsomest Men's Shops in New York. 
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How I Do Not Love Italy 


(Continued from page 60) 


Naples and then die”’—for when 
we saw Naples we very nearly did 
die; and Naples at its worst is cer- 
tainly no more depressing than are 
the other famous Italian cities at 
their best. Secondly, while it is true 


that certain much-touted portions of . 


Italia’s landscape, such as Fiesole, 
are distinctly attractive, it is not true 
that said portions are any more re- 
markable, in and of themselves, than 
is most of the unadvertised country 
called Portugal. Finally, be it known 
that there exists, somewhere in the 
Italian Riviera, a perfectly cracker- 
box-shaped edifice (known as a villa) 
with twenty windows, of which nine- 
teen are painted while one is real— 
and be it further known that the 
painted blinds of the nineteen painted 
windows all cast painted shadows and 
that in one of the nineteen painted 
windows is a painted potted plant 
which also casts a painted shadow and 
that on what remains of the villa’s 
walls are a number of painted statues, 
each statue casting its own private, 
separate, individual, particular painted 
shadow. No wonder Italia, Italia 
belov-ed is described as a land of 
sunlight !—TIncidentally, all the painted 
shadows are very, very wrong. 
They are not, however, any more 
intrinsically wrong than is the sign 
“SOMETHING NEW, CHEAP AND 
BEAUTIFUL” which, ostensibly, is 
an attempt to lure unwary Anglo- 
Saxons into a shop off the Piazza San 
Marco in Venice, but which actually 
—unless we very deeply err—is an 
epitome of the whole fascist program 
for Italy in particular and the world 


in general. Nor do we, as an Amer- 
ican, write the foregoing sentence 
without shame; for we realize that the 
glittering slogan just quoted reflects, 
all too well, our own nation’s slip- 
shod method of thought. The sad fact 
is, that Signor Mussolini has invented 
nothing. He has simply, as a means 
of purging his compatriots of their 
unworthiness, borrowed from Amer- 
ica her most unworthy credo (the 
utterly transparent and lifeless lie: 
Time is money) and the results of this 
borrowing are already apparent. 
Assuming the continuation of 
Italia’s present régime, America will 
find herself playing second fiddle +o 
Italia in more unlovely ways than 
either Napoleon or Caesar could shake 
a stick at. Already Italia is up to 
America’s tricks of “progress” anil 
“morality”. If you doubt this, get in 
touch with the fascist representative 
in your home town and find out for 
yourself. Already the Piazza Venezia 
is dark and dreary. Already you can- 
not buy a glass of cognac on Sunday. 
Later, or sooner, everybody in .the 
“land of beauty, of sunlight and 


‘song” will be minding everybody 


else’s business as thoroughly as every- 
body does in the dear old U. S. A. 
—at least, so your correspondent de- 
cided one night, when (being unable 
to sleep on account of a deafening 
racket) he lifted up his weary eyes 
and beheld, emblazoned on the door 
of his microscopic room at the AJ- 
bergo Somethingorother, the follow- 
ing moonlit sentiment: I” the gener- 
ally interest, the Visitors are requested 
to observe the extremely qutet. 


Real Golfing Flattery 


(Continued from page 76) 


our golf in cold and damp winter 
weather. When the weather becomes 
what we call hot we are disinclined 
to play and many people put their 
clubs away altogether, In Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, golf is a hot 
weather game. “It seems to me, 
speaking generally,” says Sir Ernest 
Holderness, “that Americans are more 
lithe and lissom than we are, and 
this physical quality is due primarily 
to the dryness and warmth of their 
climate. When the great cricketer 
W. A. Grace went out to Australia he 
found that, owing to the dry heat of 
the climate, he did not get stiff after 
playing in the same way in which he 
did in this country. Most of us know 
what this stiffness means when we 
try to swing on the first teeing-ground 
on a winter’s morning. We have also, 
until recently, been in the habit of 


dressing up in stiff clothes, which did _ 


not assist the freedom of our swing. 
I cannot help feeling that this factor 
of climate, which, after all, deter- 
mines the physical characteristics of 
a race, is important in determining 
style”. 

I have quoted Sir Ernest Holder- 
ness at some length because his theory 
struck me as interesting. If it is cor- 
rect, then we are in a bad case, for we 
cannot, by taking thought, change our 


climate. We can, however, change our 
clothes, and indeed your America has 
already made most of us do that. I was 
playing not long ago on a blazing day, 
and I believe I was the only man play- 
ing with a coat on. I should add that 
I am not an immovable conservative, 
proud of this singularity, but simply 
an unadaptable person who tries, but 
fails to change his habits. To those 
who have been bred up in coats, there is 
something alarming in the new-born 
licence. To one who has been trying 
for forty years not to over-swing him- 
self, it is almost overwhelming. 

It is, I suppose, never too late to 
mend, and I am sure I wish with all 
my heart I could imitate Mr. Bobby 
Jones. I know how to begin. I must 
go to Jack White at Sunningdale and 
buy a copy of the particular driver, 
with a very deep face, with which Mr, 
Jones did his 66 and 68. Then I 
must stand with my feet close together 
and waggle with a puritanical simplic- 
ity. Then I must cock my _ head 
slightly on one side. And then—ah! 
then comes the rub, because “the ba’ 
maun be hit”. I am sadly afraid it is 
of no use and when I go out to prac- 
tise secretly this afternoon I shall con- 
fine my impersonation of the world’s 
champion to trying to take the club 
back slowly. And I shall wear a coat. 
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ike Marie Antoinette, who took so much 
joy in planning a lovely room for herself, 

the clever woman of today realizes that she 
can give the fullest expression to her personal 
preferences in developing the decorative 
scheme of her sleeping room and boudoir. 


( In her own apartment, happily, she is not 
restrained by considerations of formality. <~\ 
Here, for instance, she may introduce a 
favorite note in color, and with this as the 
keynote, develop an environment which owes 
its chief charm to the fact that it is an intimate 
and graceful expression of her personality. 


© 1926, N.Y.G. 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


( The essence of the problem, of course, is in 
acquiring just the right things for the scheme 
in view—the furniture,which may determine 
the motif of the entire ensemble, and those 
decorative accompaniments which will 
harmonize with the chosen background. ~©& 


( Should one’s pursuit of such essentials lead 
to these Galleries, a realm of enchantment 
will reveal itself. ~» For here the artistry of 
the decorator is united with the skill of the 
cabinetmaker in producing aseries of delightful 
ensembles for all the rooms of the well- 
appointed town or country dwelling. w~ & 


New Uork Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 48" and 49% Streets 
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MIEN’S SHOES 


John Ward Men’s Shoes rank among the 


comparatively few items of men’s apparel 
whose correctness is never questioned, 
whose superiority is always accepted as 
standard. New models for the new season. 


Prices: $7 to $11 
Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths: AAA to EEE 


Shops in NEW YORK 7 BROOKLYN 7 NEWARK + PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 52) 


glance at once on him, but in the poor 
light Fridolin could hardly see 
whether her cheeks had flushed as 
usual on his arrival. She wanted to 
rise but with a motion he forbade 
her. With her big but sad eyes she 
greeted him. He stepped to the head 
of the bed, mechanically touch- 
ing the forehead of the dead man 
whose arms, in wide open shirt sleeves, 
lay on the blanket. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders in mild pity, put his 
hands into the pockets of his fur coat, 
looked about the room and_.finally at 
Marianne. Her hair was thick and 
blond but dry, -her throat well-shaped 
and long but not without wrinkles 
and it had a yellowish tint, and her 
lips were thin with many unspoken 
words, 

“Well, well,” he said in an almost 


~abashed whisper, “this doesn’t find you 


unprepared, dear child.” 

Marianne stretched out her hand to 
him. Fridolin took it consolingtly, 
dutifully inquired after the final mo- 
ments of the attack. She told him con- 
cisely and briefly, and then spoke of 
the last few comparatively good days 
during which Fridolin had not seen 
the patient. Fridolin had drawn up a 
chair, Sitting opposite Marianne, he 
again consolingly reminded her that her 
father in his last l-surs could hardly 
have suffered; then he asked whether 
her relatives had been informed. Yes; 
the concierge was already on her way 
to her uncle and no doubt Dr. 
Roediger, her fiancé would arrive 
soon, she added, and looked at Fri- 
dolin’s forehead rather than into his 
eyes. 

Fridolin only nodded. During the 
past years, he had met Dr. Roediger 
twice or three times in this house. 
The painfully thin, pale young man 
with the short blond beard and 
glasses, instructor of history at the 
University of Vienna, had seemed con- 
genial to him without interesting him. 
Marianne would certainly look better, 
he thought, if she were Roediger’s 
sweetheart. Her hair would not be 
so dry and her lips would be redder 
and fuller. How old is she? Fridolin 
asked himself, When the Hofrat first 
called me in—three or four years ago 
—she was twenty-three. Then her 
mother was still alive. She was gayer 
when her mother was still alive. 
Hadn’t she studied singing for a short 
time? So she is going to marry this 
instructor after all? Why? She is 
surely not in love with him, and he 
hasn’t much money either. What kind 
of a marriage will that be? Well, 
one like a thousand others. What busi- 
ness is that of mine? It is quite likely 
that I shall never see her again. From 
now on I have no official visits to 
make to this house. Oh, how many 
people I have never seen again who 
were far closer to me than Marianne! 

While these thoughts were coursing 
through Fridolin’s head, Marianne be- 
gan to talk of the deceased—with a 
certain impressiveness as if the simple 
fact of his death had suddenly trans- 
formed the Hofrat into a great man. 
So he was only fifty-four years old? 
Of course, his many troubles and dis- 
appointments, his wife continually 
sick—and the son, too, had caused him 
to worry much! What, she had a 


brother? Certainly. Hadn’t Marianne 
told Fridolin’ about it once before. 
Her brother now lived in some foreign 
land. In Marianne’s boudoir hung a 
picture of him at the age of fifteen. 
An officer riding down a hill, Father 
had always acted as if he didn’t see 
the picture at all. It was a good 
picture. Under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, her brother would have 
made a name for himself. 

How excitedly she talks, Fridolin 
thought, and how her eyes sparkle. 
Fever? Possibly. She has grown 
thinner lately. Probably a tendency to 
consumption. 

She rambled on and on, but it seemed 
to Fridolin as if she ‘were not very 
conscious to whom she was talking; 
or as if she were talking to herself. 
Her brother had been gone for twelve 
years, yes, she was still a child when 
he disappeared suddenly. They had 
last heard of him four or five years 
ago at Christmas time. From a small 
town in Italy. Strange, she had for- 
gotten the name. For a little while 
Marianne talked of unimportant 
things—dquite irrationally, almost in- 
coherently, then she stopped suddenly 
and sat in silence, her head in her 
hands. Fridolin was tired and bored. 

Casting a hasty sidelong glance in 
the direction of the dead man, he 
said: “After all, as things are now, 
I am glad, Miss Marianne, that you 
won’t have to stay in this house much 
longer.” 

“We shall move in the fall,” she 
replied without stirring. “Dr. Roedi- 
ger has been called to Gottingen.” 

“Ah,” said Fridolin, and tried to 
congratulate her, but it seemed rather 
inappropriate at the moment and in 
this surrounding. He looked at the 
closed window and, without asking 
for permission, and as if doing some- 
thing which, as a doctor, he had a 
right to do, he opened it wide and let 
the air come in which, warmer and 
balmier than before, seemed laden 
with a soft perfume of stirring, far- 
off woods. When he turned around 
towards the ‘room again, he met 
Marianne’s eyes, looking questioningly 
at him. Fridolin stepped near her 
and said: “I hope the fresh air will 
do you good. It has grown warm and 
last night”—he almost said: we drove 
back from the Redoute in the snow, 
but he quickly revised the sentence 
and remarked: “Last night the snow 
was still half a metre high in the 


. streets.” 


Marianne hardly heard what he 
said. Her eyes grew moist, big tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and once 
more she buried her face in her hands. 
Without thinking, he put his hand 
on her hair and stroked her forehead. 
He felt her body trembling, she sobbed 
inaudibly at first, gradually louder, 
finally without restraint. Then she 
slid down from her chair, lay at Fri 
dolin’s feet, clasped his knees in her 
arms, and pressed her face against 
them. She looked up at him and with 
wide open,  grief-s:ricken eyes, 
whispered fervently: ‘I don’t want to 
leave here. Even if you never come 
again, if I never see you again: I 
want to live near you.” 

He was more touched than sur- 

(Continued on page 126) 
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A New Sport — 
Movies with a Koda 


ODAK co 


“a Sr 


ars 


SXMAN 1 


Foe 


Hold eye level or Hold waist high or 
waist high—and just eye level—and just 
press the release, press the release, 


HE ease of it all is amazing. Press the release on the Ciné- 

Kodak—you’re making movies. ‘Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope— you're showing movies. And the cost of opera- 
tion is only one-sixth that of ‘‘standard’’ movies. 

The fun of itall is enticing. There you are in a close-up (you’ ve al- 
ways wanted to know how you'd look on the screen). Or there’s the 
family at the shore. From the comfortable depths of your easy chair 
you re seeing all this. How real it all is in movies! The play’s the 
thing—the photoplay that you make yourself. 

And that’s only half the story. When you want to vary your pro- 
gram, you rent a professional release from a Kodascope Library—there’s 
a list of over 400 films from which to choose. 

The Cine-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat / 6.5 lens, is 
priced at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat f. 3.5, at an even hundred. 
The Kodascope C projector is $60. A complete outfit now—Cine- 
Kodak, Kodascope a screen—as low as $140, 

The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate 
the Ciné-Kodak. - If your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Cine- 
Kodak booklets. 


[f it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Cine-Kodak 


To show the movie, just turn on the switch 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, The Kodak City 
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RADIO CABINETS 


qwith 


Since tone is such a measure 
of Radio, Mr. Atwater Kent’s 


words are particularly apt 


H a poeelbe Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater 

e€ SQYS: Kent Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley 
cabinet work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley 
built-in floating horn. Both meet the standaras we set and 
maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speake:s.”” 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


HINK of what is in a complete Pooley Radio Cabinet. 
An Atwater Kent Receiver—factory installed in a cabi- 
net of classic design. A built-in Pooley (patented) floating 
horn, clear-spoken, rich and true. 
This horn is of choice spruce, the wood of violins; a horn 
scientifically designed, extra large yet cleverly compacted, 
with a tone of golden quality at full power for dancing or 
subdued for dinner music. 
Such a cabinet radio is a lovely addition to any home. Bat- 
teries and charger hidden in roomy compartments, wiring 
discreetly out of sight. Atwater Kent performance—Pooley 
tone and Pooley cabinetry. Radio pleasure unmatched. 


All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Cabinet Speakers are 
shown and described in our new catalog. Send for it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1698 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U. S.A. 


Model 1300-R-2D (shown above) 


Finished in English Brown Mahogany or American Walnut, with 
built-in Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set. Prices complete, without tubes and batteries, 
$225 to $305. Other Pooley Radio Cabinets, equipped with 
Atwater Kent Radio, from $135 to $390. Pooley Cabinet 
Speakers, which will accommodate Atwater Kent Sets, $40 to $60. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 


Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 
: ~ 
Cabinets ave manufactured by Malcolm and Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada, 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 124) 


prised; for he had always suspected 
that she was in love with him, or be- 
lieved herself in love with him. 

“Get up, Marianne,” he said softly, 
bent down to her, carefully helped her 
rise and thought: of course, there is 
much hysteria in this, and he shot a 
sidelong glance at the dead father. I 
wonder whether he hears everything 
—the idea rose to his mind. Perhaps 
he isn’t really dead. Perhaps no one 
in the first hours after death is really 
dead? He held Marianne in his arms, 
but at the same time pressed her away 
from him, and almost involuntarily 
kissed her on the forehead. It all 
seemed to him rather ridiculous. 
Apropos, he recalled a novel he had 
read years before in which it happened 
that a young man, almost a boy, at 
the deathbed of his mother, had been 
seduced by a friend of hers. At the 
same moment, he didn’t know why, 
Fridolin was impelled to think of his 
wife. A bitterness against her rose in 
his heart and at the same time a half- 
conscious anger against a gentleman 
in Denmark with a yellow handbag 
who stood on the staircase of the hotel. 
He drew Marianne closer but did not 
feel the slightest excitement. Rather, 
the sight of her dull, dry hair, the 
sweetish odour of her unaired dress, 
repelled him a trifle. The outside bell 
rang. Fridolin felt relieved, quickly 
kissed Marianne’s hand as if in grati- 
tude and went to open the door. It 
was Dr. Roediger standing in the 
doorway with his dark gray Inverness, 
rubbers, and umbrella in his hand, and 
—of with an appropriately 
sad expression on his face. The two 
men nodded a greeting to each other, 
more friendly than was justified by 
their slight acquaintance. Then to- 
gether they entered the room. Roediger, 
after a timid glance at the dead man, 
expressed his sympathy to Marianne; 
Fridolin went into the next room to 
write out the death certificate, turned 
the gas flame over the table higher, 
and his glance fell on the picture of 
an officer in a white uniform who, 
with his sabre drawn, was riding down 
a hill in the direction of an invisible 
foe. It was in a small, gilt frame, 
and did not look much better than a 
cheap print. 

With the death certificate filled out, 
Fridolin re-entered the other room 
where, at the father’s bed, the be- 
trothed couple sat, their hands inter- 
twined, 

Again the bell rang, Dr. Roediger 
rose and went to open the door; mean- 
while Marianne said almost inaudibly, 
with her glance fixed on the floor: 
“T love you.” Fridolin’s response was 
to pronounce Marianne’s name not 
without tenderness. Roediger returned 
with an elderly couple. Marianne’s 
aunt and uncle; they exchanged a few 
appropriate words with all the em- 
barrassment which the presence of the 
dead usually evokes. The small room 
suddenly appeared crowded with 
mourners, Fridolin felt himself super- 
fluous, took leave, and was ushered 
to the door by Dr. Roediger who felt 
obliged to say a few words of grati- 
tude and to express a desire to see 
Fridolin soon again. 

Fridolin, in front of the house 
door, looked up at the French windows 


course 


he had opened himself; both panes 
were trembling slightly in the early 
spring wind. The people who had 
remained behind up there,—living as 
well as dead—seemed equally ghost- 
like and unreal to him. He himself 
felt as if he had escaped; not so much 
from an adventure as from a melan- 
choly witchery, the power of which 
he feared. The after-effect was that 
Fridolin had acquired an odd aver- 
sion to going home. The snow in the 
streets had melted away, left and right 
small, dirty white heaps were piled 
up, the gas flames in the lanterns 
wavered, from a nearby church it 
struck eleven. Fridolin decided to 
spend half an hour in a quiet café 
on the corner near his home. And so 
he made his way through the Rathaus 
park. On the dark benches couples sat 
here and there, closely pressed in each 
others’ arms, as if it were really Spring 
and as if the warmth of the air were 
not deceptive and teeming with dan- 
ger. On one bench lay a tramp, his 
hat pulled down over his forehead. 
If I woke him up, thought Fridolin, 
and gave him money for a night’s 
lodging? Ah, what good would that 
do, he mused, tomorrow I would have 
to take care of him, too, otherwise it 
would be senseless, and in the end I 
might even be suspected of a personal 
interest. And he hurried the quicker, 
to avoid any kind of responsibility or 
temptation, Why pity him, Fridolin 
asked himself, there are thousands of 
poor devils like him in Vienna. If 
one were to worry over all of them, 
—worry over the fortunes of all these 
unknowns! And he thought again of the 
déad man, the corpse he had just left, 
and with a slight shudder, tinged with 
disgust, Fridolin remembered the long, 
prone, thin body under the brown 
flannel blanket in which, according to 
eternal laws, decomposition and, decay 
had already set in. And Fridolin re- 
joiced that he was still alive, that, for 
him,—in all likelihood—these ugly 
things were still far removed; that he 
was still in the prime of life, that he 
had a charming and lovable woman as 
his own; and that he could have one or 
several others besides her if he so de- 
sired. For such affairs, of course, one 
would require more leisure than was 
his lot; and he remembered that to- 
morrow morning at eight o’clock, he 
would have to be in his ward, that 
from eleven until one he must call on 
private patients, that in the afternoon 
from three till five he must keep 
offi¢e hours, and that even in the eve- 
ning he would have to make several 
visits. Fridolin hoped at least that he 
would not be disturbed again in the 
middle of the night as he had been 
today. 

He crossed the Rathausplatz, dimly 
aglow like a brown pond, and turned 
towards his own district, the Josef- 
stadt. From afar he heard dull, 
regular footsteps and saw, still from a 
distance, just turning a corner, a small 
group of fraternity men, six or eight 
of them coming towards him. When 
the young people came under the re- 
flection of the lamp, he thought he 
recognized the blue caps of the 
Alemannen. He himself had never 
belonged to a fraternity but in his 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Splendor 


Tue successful hostess prac- 
tices the very fine art of com- 
posing her own dinner table. 
Her dishes and food, her 
candles and flowers, her sil- 
ver and linen and glass must 
make a harmony to please 
the eye and pique the appe- 
tite. Realizing the magic of 
color and light, with Fos- 
toria she transforms her table 
settings into sparkling love- 
liness. The glowing amber, 
cool green, clear blue of Fos- 
toria bring friendly splendor 
to the table. Lately Fostoria 
has introduced a complete 
dinner service of glass... 
plates, cups, saucers, even 


of Fostoria—the 


complete 


platters and vegetable dishes, 
with the graceful Fostoria 
stemware to match. Fostoria 
dishes are absolutely practi- 
cal for serving all kinds of hot 
foods. They are hard to chip; 
do not craze; the plates stack 
conveniently, They are‘‘ open 
stock’’; you can start a set now 
and add pieces as you wish. 
Plain and with delicate etched 
patterns that are permanent. 
Every hostess will want*' The 
Little Book About Glassware,’’ 
describing the etiquette of the 
glassware service. Free—send 
for it. Address The Fostoria 
Glass Company, Dept. V. F. 10, 
Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Complete Fostoria 
service of etched din 
norware, Centerpiece 
and candlesticks to 
match, » . . Every 
piece of gl 
leaves our factory 
bearing this brown 
and white lah l 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan,$1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


And revealed to the Owner in terms of Service 


The basic sources of motor car value 
are not always apparent to the eye. 


A motor car, like a house, may look 
more substantial than it really is. 


But experts know. And Dodge Broth- 
ers Motor Car, subjected to their sharp 
scrutiny, has received the unqualified 
endorsement it so richly deserves. 


Electrical Engineers, for instance, will 
tell you that Dodge Brothers starter and 
electrical equipment throughout, are 
exceptionally efficient and dependable. 


Metallurgists will confirm the fact that 
in no other car built is so high a per- 
centage of costly chrome vanadium 
steel employed. 


Tanners will tell you that Dodge 
Brothers, for their leather upholstery, 
will accept only a distinctly superior 
grade of stock. 


Upholsterers concede that you will rare- 
ly find mohair velvet of equal quality 
and taste. 


Automotive Engineers point to Dodge 
Brothers one-piece chrome vanadium 
front axle—a valuable and exclusive 
feature; to the bearings—hbigger and 
better than strict necessity requires; to 
the spring leaves and spring clips— 
chrome vanadium, every one; to the 
motor, connecting rods, crankshaft, 
transmission, universal joint, driveshaft, 
differential, rear axle shaft—all made 
chiefly of chrome vanadium; and to 
numberless other examples of high en- 
gineering standards long ago established 
and strictly maintained today. / 


Sources of long life and dependability 
that reveal themselves to the owner in 
terms of upkeep dollars saved, and faith- 
ful service over a period of years. 


DovnGce BROTHERS INC. DETROIT 
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Here,inthese new creations by Wurlitzer Master Craftsmenis beauty 
and richness of de sign as pleasing to theeye as the n arvelous Wurlitzer 
tone-quality is to the ear. The wide range of models, fifteen different 
authentic periods in all, assures a choice which will complete an artistic 


harmony in the home,regardless of what the decorat ive theme may be 


One of the most satisfying factorsinthepurchase ofa Wurlitzer Grand 
Piano is the knowledge that backof it is theprestige of over 200years 
leadership in the production of finemusical instruments.When one hears 
its matchless tone and learns of theamazingly low prices, § 87S andup 
there is little else to do but select the period style best suited tothe home 


The piano illustrated hereis one of the new carvings al fter themanner 
of the Spanish Renaissance.Great decorators who have seenit, Prongynre 
ita masterpiece of this ancient art, giving particular note toits rich- 
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MA RMON announces 


a new series of custom-built motor cars 


by distinguished body builders 


leading custom designers have been commissioned to build, 
upon the famous precision- made Marmon chassis, bodies of the most 
advanced and authoritative mode -+- from an exceptionally wide range of 
options, Marmon has left it entirely to you to express your own intimate 
desires and tastes in color harmonies and interior treatment -} you w 


find these cars a distinct new achievement in beauty, grace and ae 


also, complete line of standard cars, $3195, cnd upward, f.o.b. Marmon Motor Car Company, Indianapoll 
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Set No. 1738, Krementz 
quality white metal 
tims, black enamel cen- 
ters. Pair links,3 stues, 
4 vest buttons. 

fibox’ .. . - $11.50 


‘Ohe boy who is away 


You know—and he knows—that above 
all else there is correct evening jewelry. 
There can be no makeshift! Krementz sets 
are recognized as authoritative. 


OW do you like to think of him best? 

In the fury of the game when he 
gives everything he has for the good of 
the team?~ Or do you think of him most 
when happiness dominates— when he is 
well-dressed, sure of his appearance and 
concerned with nothing more serious than 
enjoyment? 


You can contribute much to his feeling of 
perfect ease in full dress or tuxedo. You 
can make sure that on the occasions 
requiring evening clothes your thought- 
fulness will have assured him of correct 
evening jewelry. Give him 
a Krementz Full Dress and 
a Krementz Tuxedo Set. 
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| \ GOES IN LIKE 


A NEEDLE 


HOLDS LIKE 
AN ANCHOR 


The prescribed form is white mother-of- 
pearl for full dress, dark mother-of-pearl 
or black enamel for tuxedo. The vest but- 
tons must always match studs and links. 


Stop in at your dealer’s. Ask him to show 
you Krementz Full Dress and Tuxedo Sets. 
There are many patterns and designs all 
in perfect taste. Write for booklet with 
Correct Dress Chart. 
KREMENTZ @ CO. 


Established 1866 Gime Does Gell 
Newark, New Jersey 


Studs and vest but- 
tons are fitted with 
the easily inserted, 
sure holding bodkin- 
clutch back. Each 
set in beautiful blue 
leatherette gift case. 
The name ‘‘Kre- 
mentz” is stamped 
on the back of each 
piece. Look for it. 


Set No. 1488, Krementz 
quality rolled white 
gold plate rims, white 
mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters, Pair links, 3 studs, 
4 vest buttons. 
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pet No. 2185, Krementz 
quality rolled plat- 
inum plate rims, white 
mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters. Pair links, 3 studs, 
4 vest butrons. 

$20.00 
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Set No. 2061, Krementz 
qualicy rolled white 
goldplate rims,smoked 
mother-of-pearl cen- 
ters. Pair links, 3 studs, 
4 vest buttons. 
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ADLER: RCCHESTER 
Clothes 


Known everywhere 
as one of the best of the fine makes 


HE Mansfield, an English 
Ab. type overcoat, is being 
shown in America’s finest shops, 
for Fall wear. For years this 
slip-on model has enjoyed an 


international acceptance among 
well-dressed men. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 126) 


time he had fought a few duels with 
sabres. Memories of his own student 
days made him think of the red 
dominoes of the night before who had 
tempted him into their box only to 
leave him so unceremoniously. The 
students were quite near, they talked 
volubly and laughed—perhaps he 
knew one or two who were internes 
at the hospital? But in the dim light 
it was not possible to make out the 
faces distinctly. Fridolin had to keep 
close to the wall in order not to bump 
into them;—now they had_ passed, 
only the one at the end, a tall fellow 
with an open overcoat and a bandage 
over his left eye, seemed to lag be- 
hind deliberately, and with outspread 
elbows knocked against him. Not an 
accident, surely. What was wrong 
with the fellow, thought Fridolin, 
and stopped involuntarily; after two 
more steps the student did the same 
and, for a moment, a short distance 
apart, they glared at each other. 
Suddenly, however, Fridolin turned 
about and walked ahead. He heard a 
short laugh from behind—he was 
about to turn around once more to 
challenge the boy when he felt a 
strange fluttering of the heart—a 
fluttering such as he had experienced 
twelve or fourteen years ago when 
someone had knocked furiously at his 
door while he was entertaining a 
charming young girl who always 
loved to talk of a distant (probably 
non-existent) fiancé; as a matter of 
fact, it had only been the letter carrier 
who had knocked so threateningly. 
Just as at that time he had felt his 
heart jump, he felt it now. What’s 
wrong? he asked himself a bit angrily, 
and Fridolin noticed that even his 
knees were trembling a bit. Cowardly? 
Nonsense, he thought. Shall I stand 
here with a drunken student, I, a 
man of thirty-five years, a practising 
physician, married, the father of a 
child—challenge! witness! — duel! 
And in the end possibly a sabre wound 
in the arm on account of a stupid in- 
sult? Incapacitated for a few weeks 
—or the loss “of an eye?——or even 
blood poisoning? And within a week 
to be like the man in the Schreyvogel- 
gasse—under a blanket of brown 
flannel! Cowardly? He had fought 
three duels with sabres and he had 
once even been prepared to go through 
with a duel with pistols, and it’ was 
not at his demand that the affair had 
been called off. And his profession! 
Dangers on all sides and at all times 
—only one forgot them—regularly. 
How long ago that a child, a diph- 
theria victim, had coughed into his 
face? Three or four days, not longer. 
This, after all, was a much more im- 
portant matter than an unimportant 
sabre duel. And he had simply not 
thought of it again. Well, if he met 
the fellow again the affair could still 
be cleared up. Under no circum- 
stances was he obliged at midnight on 
his way from a sickbed or to a patient, 
(this after all could also have been 
the case) no, he was really not 
obliged to notice such a stupidity. If, 
for example, the young Dane were to 
come his way, with Albertine—oh, no, 
of what was he thinking? Well 
after all, it was not very different 
than if she had been his sweetheart. 


Worse yet. Yes, he would like to 
meet the Dane now. It would be a 
real pleasure to stand opposite him in 
a clearing in the forest and to point 
the barrel of a pistol at the forehead 
with the smooth blond hair. 

All of a sudden Fridolin found 
himself already beyond his goal in a 
narrow street, where a few poor 
street-walkers were on their nightly 
rounds. Wraithlike, he thought. And 
then the students with their blue caps 
seemed to become ghostlike in his 
memory,—so did Marianne, her fiancé, 
the uncle and aunt, whom he imagined 
encircling the death-bed of the Hof- 
rat; so did Albertine as well, who in 
his mind’s eye was deep in sleep, her 
arms folded under her neck—even his 
child, who now lay rolled up in her 
little brass bed and the red-cheeked 
governess with the birthmark on her 
left temple—they all seemed to him 
completely ghostlike. And in so re- 
garding them (although it made him 
shudder a bit) there was at the same 
time something soothing, which seemed 
to lift a load from his mind and even 
to sever him from all human re- 
lationship. 

One of the loitering girls invited 
him to come along. She was rather 
fragile, still very young, very pale 
with bright red lips. This might also 
end in death, Fridolin thought, only 
not a quick death? Again cowardice? 
Basically yes! He heard her steps and 
her voice behind him. ‘Come along, 
doctor?” 

Automatically he turned around, 
“How do you know me:” he asked. 

“JT don’t know you,” she said, “but 
in this district they are all doctors.” 

Since his high school days he had 
had nothing to do with a girl of this 
type. Was it because he had suddenly 
reverted to his youth that this girl 
tempted him? He remembered a casual 
acquaintance, a young man _ about 
town, who was known for his astound- 
ing luck with women, and with 
whom he had once sat in a night club, 
after a ball, and who, before he left 
with one of the girls “in the profes- 
sion” had answered Fridolin’s some- 
what surprised look with the state- 
ment: “This is always the most 
comfortable thing and they are really 
not the worst kind.” 

“What is your name:” Fridolin 
asked. 

“Well, what would I be called? 
Mizzi, of course.” She had already 
turned the key in a house-door, en- 
teréd the vestibule and waited for 
Fridolin to follow. 

“Hurry up,” she said when he hesi- 
tated. Suddenly he found himself next 
to her, the door closed behind him, 
she locked it, lit a small candle and 
showed him the way—Am I crazy? 
he asked himself. Of course I won’t 
have anything to do with her. 

A small oil lamp was burning in 
her room. She turned the wick higher, 
it was quite a comfortable room, 
neatly kept and at any rate, the smell 
was more agreeable here than, for 
instance, in Marianne’s home, Of 
course—no old man had lain here 
bed-ridden for months. The girl smiled, 
approached Fridolin without any show 
of forwardness, but he gently held 

(Continued on page 134) 
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A snappy tartuess, coming 
from herbs, always has dis- 
tinguished Martini & Rossi 
Non Alcoholic Vermouth. It 
has the smoothness of fruit 
juices without the sweetness. 
They are filling; it is appe- 
tizing. Anditisnon-fattening 
and good for the stomach. 
So its general use before the 
meal is based on more than 
tradition. 
* * * 


We wouldn't think of being without 
Martini & Rossi in bygone times and | 
think that, despite the changes the orig- 
inators have had to make, that it still 
has that same old appetizing tang to it 
and, as ever, is agreeable to the stomach. 


JHE EBERLIN COMPANY 
(Eberlin’s, New York City) 
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OLD GUARD DISBANDS 


when Refreshment Committee fails to requisition 
the (non alcoholic) Vermouth 


Send for “The Confessions of a Good Mixer” by Tad Crane. to W. A. Taytor & Co. 94 Pine St., New York City 
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S portsmen 


will favor shoes with Werscorr 
Sores, because of the many ad 
vantages they offer. The golfer 
and yachtsman will appreciate 
their extraordinary gripping pow 
er, while the tennis player will find 
Fe piped bre their extreme lightweight a valua 
face and cotton 


fibre give it un- 
usual traction 


ble aid to his footwork. 
This superior outdoor sole is a 
blending of selected cotton felt and 


unvulcanized latex rubber. Se 


curely attached by the Goopyrar 
Wett Process. 


Menited Shoe Machinery Corporati omy Boston, Mass 
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cA new fabric —a new tailoring 


technique —in these Suave Dinner ©. 


Scheyer ‘Iailore 


NEW 


To the man whose dinner clothes, 
too, must express individuality, 
the new Scheyer technique in 
D1aMONDSHIRE holds infinite 
appeal. In shoulders and lapels 
especially the newest Scheyer 
cut 1s expressed. Modeled in 
DIAMONDSHIRE, with the dia- 
mond motif carried out in linings, 
facings and body, these clothes 
reflect the finest art of tailoring. 


Write for the name of the Scheyer 
dealer in your town. Communica- 
tions will be promptly attended. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 
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her off. Then she pointed to a rock- 
ing chair in which Fridolin gratefully 
sank down. 

“You must be all in,” she ventured. 
He nodded. 

“Yes, a man like you—you cer- 
tainly work hard all day. That’s 
where we get off easy.” 

He noticed that her lips were not 
rouged at all, but were naturally red 
and complimented her on it. 

“Why in God’s name should I make 
up:” she asked. “How old do you 
think I am anyhow?” 

“Twenty,” Fridolin ventured. 

“Seventeen,” she said. She sat on his 
lap and threw her arms around his 
neck like a child. 

Who in the world would imagine, 
he thought, that at this moment I would 
be in this room? Would I have believed 
it possible an hour, even ten minutes 
ago? And—why? Why: She searched 
for his lips with hers, but he drew back. 
She looked at him, a little sadly and let 
herself slide from his lap. He almost 
regretted it, for in her embrace there 
had been much consoling tenderness. 

“Do you like that better?” she asked, 
without sarcasm—bashful, as if she 
were trying hard to understand him. 
He hardly knew what to answer. 

“You guessed right,” he said, “I?m 
really tired and I find it very pleasant 
to sit here in the rocking chair and to 
listen to you. You have such a soft 
voice. Talk, tell me something.” 

She sat on the bed, shaking her head. 

“Youre simply scared,” she said 
softly—and then under her breath, 
hardly audibly, “it’s too bad!” 

These last words sent a hot wave 
through his blood. He stepped nearer 
to her, tried to embrace her, explained 
that he trusted her completely, and 
in saying so even spoke that which 
was truth. Fridolin drew her close, 
treated her as if she were a virgin, 
like a woman he loved. She resisted. 
Ashamed, he finally gave up. 

The bank-notes which he offered, 
she refused with such firmness that he 
did not try to persuade her. She took 
a small blue wool shawl, lit a candle, 
showed him the way out, then led 
him downstairs and unlocked the door. 
“T guess Pll stay home to-night,” she 
said. He took her hand and kissed 
it. She looked up surprised, almost 
shocked, then she laughed shyly and 
happily. “Like a lady,” she said. 

The door closed behind him and 
with a quick glance Fridolin im- 
pressed the number on his mind, so 
that he might be able to send the poor 
child wine and sweets. 

Meanwhile it had grown a little 
warmer. A mild wind swept the 
fragrance of damp meadows and the 
spring of the faraway mountains into 
the narrow street. Where now, thought 
Fridolin, as if it were.not the obvious 
thing finally to go home and to bed. 
But he could not bring himself to it. 
He seemed to himself homeless and ex- 
iled, since his disagreeable encounter 
with the 4lemannenstudents . . . or was 
it since Marianne’s confession of love? 
No, still longer—since the last evening’s 
talk with Albertine, he had wandered 
further and further away from the ac- 
customed realm of his existence into 
some other far and strange world. 


This way and that, he made his 
way through the dark streets, per- 
mitted the ght wind to caress his 
forehead and finally, with decisive 
steps, as if he had finally reached a 
long-looked for goal, he entered a 
café of the shabbiest kind, but which 
had an old Viennese warmth, although 
it was not particularly roomy, and was 
dimly lighted, and poorly patronized 
at this late hour. 

In a corner three men were play- 
ing cards; a waiter who had been 
watching the game until then, helped 
Fridolin off with his fur-coat, took 
his order and put the illustrated maga-_ 
zines and evening papers on the table. 
Fridolin felt safe at last and casually 
began to look through the papers. | 
Here and there his attention was cap- 
tured. In some Bohemian city, German 
street signs had been torn down. In 
Constantinople there had been a con- | 
ference regarding the construction of 
arailroad in Asia Minor, in which Lord ~ 
Cranford participated. The firm of © 
Benis and Weingruber were bankrupt, 
the prostitute, Anna Tiger, had in a 
fit of jealousy thrown vitriol at her ~ 
friend, Hermine Drobisky. This eve- = 
ning there was to be a “Herring 
Bake” in the Sofiensdélen. A young 
girl, Marie B., Schénbrunnerhaupt- 
strasse,. 28, had poisoned herself with | 
bichloride of mercury—all these facts, 
the. trivial and the tragic, in thew = 
dry matter-of-factness sobered and 
quieted Fridolin. The young girl, = 
Marie B., captured his sympathy; 
bichloride of mercury—how silly! At 
this moment as he sits comfortably 
in the café and Albertine sleeps 
peacefully with her arms folded_ 
under her neck and the Hofrat was 
already beyond all earthly sorrow, 
Marie B., Schénbrunnerhauptstrasse,~ 
28, was writhing in futile pain. iq 

He looked up from his paper. From_ 
the table opposite he saw two eyes 
gazing at him. Was it possible? 
Nachtigall—? He had already recog- 
nized him, raised both arms in pleasant 
surprise. A big, rather broad, almost 
fat, still young, man, with long 
slightly curly blond, already some- 
what gray, hair and a blond mous- 
tache drooping in Polish fashion, 
came over to Fridolin. He wore an/ 
open gray Inverness, and under it a 
somewhat shabby dress suit, a crumpled) 
shirt with three imitation diamondt 
studs, a wilted collar and a flowing 
white silk tie. His eyelids were red 
from many wasted nights, but the 
eyes sparkled gay and blue. 

“You are in Vienna, Nachtigall?” | 
burst out Fridolin. 

“You don’t know,” said Nachtigall | 
in his soft Polish accent, with slightly | 
Jewish intonation. : 

“How come you don’t know?! 
Ain’t I famous enough for yer?” He! 
laughed loudly and good-naturedly 
and sat down opposite Fridolin. 

“Did you secretly become a pro-! 
fessor of surgery?” asked Fridolin 
Nachtigall laughed more boisterously: 
“You didn’t hear me just now?” 

“How so? Oh, yes.” And only now 
Fridolin realized that as he entered 
even before he entered—as he ap 
proached the café,—he had heard the) 
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Body by Kissel) © 


Six or 


Straight Eight 


The New All Year Coupe ‘Roadster 


Two Cars in One 


Here is the new “All Year Coupe Roadster.” It 
is the only American built car that has all major 
units completely cushioned-in-rubber. All roads 
—side roads, detours, rough city pavements—now 
take on the level smoothness of boulevards. Bumps 
in the road disappear. Driving becomes a more 
exhilarating experience than ever before. Never 
in all your motoring life have you ever enjoyed 
the buoyancy, the quiet, the ease that this new 
Kissel affords. 

Motor, chassis, springs, and all important units 
are “cushioned-in-rubber.” No more shackles, 
spring bolts, or working joints. No oiling of these 
and other places that formerly had a tendency to 
develop rattles and squeaks. 

Other new and important improvements of the “All 


The new “All Year Coupe Roadster” is really two cars in one. 
as a coupe —in summer as a roadster. 


THE KISSEL MOTOR CAR COMPANY ; 


Year Coupe Roadster” include a still lower chassis 
—only 68 inches from ground to top. New Straight 
Line Drive gives greater smoothness of operation 
and eliminates power loss. The motor is now tilted 
so that crankshaft and drive are in a straight line. 
New wheelbase—the proper wheelbase has been 
worked out in ratio to the weight of the car. No 
“galloping,” “bouncing,” “quivering” action some- 
times found in cars of improper wheelbase! 


New, long, straight body lines! New finish! New 
color design! New wide flat fenders! New corner 
posts which give broader sweep of vision! Chase 
Velmo Velvet Mohair Upholstery! Marshall 
Springs! Form-Fitting Seats! The 2 Passenger 
Standard Equipped Six $1795—Straight Eight 
$2195, f. 0. b. factory. 


Drive it in winter 


It is the car of the year for all the year. 


HARTFORD, WISCONSIN 
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Clubs , 


winning four of 
five first places 
in both 
the U. S. Open 
and the 
Canadian Open 


WEAR AND ENDORSE 


FRENCH-SHRINER & URN 


GOLF SHOES 


When the gallery is hushed and nerves are 
tensed at a crucial moment during any Cham- 
pionship—the player with the poise and confi- 
denee given him by a solid non-slipping ‘stance’ 
has the edge on the man wearing the ordinary 


vol! oxford, 


Mreneh, Shriner & Urner “Twin-Grip” golf 
oxfords are built for champions—and for the 
ordinary player who wishes to eliminate the 
clumsy golf shoes bring, 


handicap that ill-fitting, 


They keep your feet relaxed and healthy 
add to your “togs” all the style of a sport oxford, 
and give you a new poise and sureness under 


all conditions, 


The manager of any of our shops will be glad to show you 


several styles of these oxfords 


SHOPS IN 


NEW YORK CHILG LEVEE Np 


ae OLE. » Mina “te 
350 Madison Ave, : tos. Donrt Bldg, 


154 Leoudway 
ist West dlnd St 
468 Deondway 


"PAY 
BOSTON Se PAUL 
ip y 3° 4 " . 

212 Washiagton St, 489 Robert St, 

1268 Prondway 


BROOKLYN 
Thds Mrondway - 


4o7 Matec 
DWTROLE SAS 
Watnut st. 


Nook-Cadittac Hotel 


Agenctes ta other principal elttes 


Fridolin and Albertine 
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sound of piano playing 
from the depths of a cellar. “So 
that was you?” cried Fridolin. 


emerging 


“Sure, who else?” Nachtigall 
laughed. 
Fridolin nodded, Naturally—the 


peculiarly energetic touch, — those 
strange, wayward, but tuneful har- 
monies of the left hand, had seemed 
familiar to him from the very  be- 
ginning, “So this is what yowre doing 
ue recalled that 
Nachtigall had given up the study of 


now? he said, He 
medicine on passing his second ex- 
amination in zoology—-seven 
late, it is true, But for some time 


yea rs 


after the examinations, Nachtigall had 
idled about in the operating room of 
the hospital, in the laboratories and 
class rooms, Everywhere his blond 
artis?s head, his perpetually wilted 
collar, and his flowing, once white 
tic, had made Nachtigall a striking 
and lovable figure, popular not only 
with his fellow-students but also with 
some of the professors, ‘The son of 
a Jewish saloon keeper, in a small 
Polish village, he had come to Vienna 
to study medicine, The small allow- 
ance from home was not even worth 
mentioning, at the beginning, and 
was soon éentively discontinued, which 
did not prevent Nachtigalls regular 
presence at the S/ammniseh of the 
medical students at the Riedof, to 
which Fridolin also belonged, Prom 
that time on his bills were paid by one 
or the other of the wealthy students, 
He also inherited, occasionally, pieces 
of clothing, which he accepted gladly 
and without false pride. In his small 
home town he had learned, from a 
stranded pianist, the fundamentals of 
piano playing, and in Vienna, as a 
studiosus medicinae he also attended 
the Conservatory where he was con- 
pianist. But 
Nachtigall was not earnest or indus- 


b 


sidered a promising’ 
trious enough to study regularly; and 
soon enough his musical success in the 
circle of his friends (or rather the 
pleasure he gave them with his piano 
playing) sufficed him, For a time he 
worked as a pianist in a suburban 
dancing school, His fellow students 
and table companions tried to get him 
into the better homes in the same 
capacity, but on these occasions he 
played only what he pleased, and as 
long as he pleased, entered into con- 
versations with young ladies, which, 
on his part, were not always innocent 
and invariably drank more than he 
could stand. Once he played for a 
dance at the home of a bank director. 
By midnight he had embarrassed the 
young girls who danced by him 
through his pointedly provocative re- 
marks and had antagonized their 
partners, On an impulse he began to 
play a wild can-can and to sing a 
questionable couplet in a powerful bass 
voice, ‘The bank director gave him 
a calling down, Nachtigall, as if 
consumed with blessed gaiety, rose and 
embraced the director, who, thereupon, 
cursed Nachtigall roundly. In_ spite 
of the fact that the director was a 
Jew himself, he hurled a marked in- 
sult, which Nachtigall returned with 
a resounding box on the car--and 
thus his career in the better houses of 
the city appeared definitely over, In 
more intimate cireles he behaved more 


VANITY FAIR 


decently, even though it was occa= 
sionally necessary, at a late hour, to— 


throw him bodily out of the room, 
But the next morning such interludes 


were forgotten and forgiven by all - 


those present. One day when all the 


other students had long since finished — 
their studies, Nachtigall suddenly dis-— 


appeared from the city without saying 
good-bye, 


For a few months after-— 


wards postcards from him arrived — 


Polish | 


from various Russian and 
cities; and once, without further ex- 


planation, Fridolin, whom Nachtigall 


had taken to his heart, was not only — 


reminded of his existence by a card; _ 


but also by a request for a small loan, 


Fridolin sent the money off without — 


delay, and never received so much © 


as a thank you or any other sign of — 


life from Nachtigall. 
At this moment, however, a quarter - 


to one at night, eight years later, § 


Nachtigall insisted on making good 
his long neglected debt immediately. 
He took the exact sum in notes from 
his rather dilapidated pocketbook, 
which, however, was well enough filled 
so that Fridolin could accept the money 
without pangs of conscience... . 3 

“So everything is all right with — 
you,” he said smilingly, as if to 
calm his doubts on the subject. 

“T can’t complain,” replied Nachti-— 
gall, putting his hand on Fridolin’s 
arm; “but now tell me where do you 
come from at this hour of night??~ 

Fridolin explained his presence at ~ 
this late hour by an urge to have a_ 
cup ot coffee after a late professional 
call; but he did not mention, without 
knowing just why, that he had found ~ 
his patient dead, Then Fridolin talked,” 
in general, about his work at the 
Polyclinic and about his private prac-) 
tice) mentioning that he was happily 
married and father of a six-year-old? 
girl, 

Then Nachtigall told his story. As 
'ridolin had guessed, he had made a 
living all these years as a pianist in 


wien eb nat: 


all kinds ‘of Polish, Roumanian, 
Serbian and Bulgarian cities and) 


towns, in Lemberg his wife and- 
four children lived—and Nachtigall 
laughed lightly, as though it were 
very funny to have four children, all 
in Lemberg and all of one and the. 
same woman. He had been in Vienna 
since the previous autumn, The: 
music hall, which had engaged him,_ 
went into bankruptcy immediately 
and now he played in various places, | 
as/the opportunity arose. Sometimes, 
in two or three of them in a night— 
here, for example in a cellar—not a 
very high class establishment, as one 
could notice, rather a sort of bowling= 
alley, but, as far as’ the public was) 
concerned. . . . 

“But if you have to take care of 
four children and a wife in Lem- 
berg’—Nachtigall laughed again but! 
not quite as merrily as before. ‘Some- 


times I have private engagements,” | 


he added quickly, And when he saw 
a knowing smile on Fridolin’s face— 
“Not at the homes of bank-directors) 
and such, No, in all kinds of places, 
large and public and secret.” 
Secret!” 
Nachtigall looked knowing. 
be called for in a minute.” 
(Continued on page 138) 
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You Cannot Get 
What Franklin Gives 
In Any Other Car! 


‘skid transmission brake. A ride will show you that these 


You cannot get what Franklin gives you in any other car! The 
latest demonstration of this truth is the amazing Yow-gear 
run of July 1, which 185 Franklins from coast to coast 
negotiated without the slightest sign of overheating. This 
proof of air-cooling’s superior reliability, stamina and 
efficiency is corroborated by its aviation success. 

But freedom from cooling work, worry and expense is 
only one of Franklin’s advantages based on exclusive struc- 
tural differences! 

You cannot get Franklin comfort in any other car! No 
other has its full-elliptic springs—its flexible chassis frame 
—its exact balance and even distribution of weight. A ride 
will show you that these features produce the smoothest- 
riding car you ever tried! 

You cannot get Franklin easy handling in any other car! 
No other has its freedom from unnecessary weight—its 
scientifically designed steering-gear—its sure, quick, non- 


free driving from strain and fatigue. 
You cannot get Franklin speed over the road in any other car! 
No other has the comfort to take rough roads without 
slowing up—or the ease of control to permit continuous 
driving without tiring out. A ride will show you the 
smooth-flowing power that goes with this—and what it 
means in actual miles and minutes. 
Any Franklin dealer will give you this ride—arrange for 
it today! 
The New Franklin may be owned on terms 


which make it the wisest investment 
and the easiest fine car purchase today. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Normal, healthy hair looks well because if ts wett 


Does your hair need help 


to make it vigorous? 


OST men suffer from one, 

or both, of two common 
hair ailments — dandruff and 
thinning hair. 


Neglected, they can result 
only in complete loss of hair. 


Yet all that is needed to over- 
come them and keep the hair 
clean and strong is a moment’s 
special care each day. Even 
long established cases yield to 
this simple treatment: 


EVERY MORNING moisten hair 
and scalp generously with Ed. 
Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine. Just 
shake the bottle, with its con- 
venient shaker top, over your head. 
Then with the fingers pressed down 
firmly, move the scalp vigorously 
in every direction, working the 
tonic thoroughly into every inch of 
the scalp. Comb and brush your 
hair while still moist. It will le 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


You will feel the difference in 
your hair the very first time 


you use this treatment. After 
only a few days the change in 
its appearance will astonish you! 


For Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de Qui- 
nine does the two things needed 
to promote hair health—de- 
stroys dandruff infection and 
stimulates active circulation, 
which nourishes the hair at its 
very roots. 


Keep Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine near your toothbrush 
and make its use as regular a 
part of your morning toilet as 
brushing your teeth. 


Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine today at any drug store 
or department store. Look for 
the large signature of Ed. Pinaud 
in red on each bottie. Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for 
Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine 
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Fridolin and Albertine 
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“What—you’ll 
night?” ‘ 

“Yes, there they don’t start before 
two.” 

“A particularly fashionable place?” 
said Fridolin. 

“Yes and no,” laughed Nachtigall, 
but immediately became serious again. 

“Yes and no—:” repeated Fridolin 
curiously. 

Nachtigall bent over the table to- 
wards him. 

“Tonight I am playing in a private 
heuse—I don’t know whose.” 

“Then youre playing there for 
the first time tonight?” asked Fridolin 
with growing interest. 

“No, the third, but itll probably 
be another house again.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Nor me,” laughed 
“better not ask.” 

“Hinm,” said Fridolin. 

“Yowre all wrong. Not what you 
think. DPve seen a lot—you wouldy’t 
believe—in these small cities, mostly 


play again  to- 


Nachtigall, 


in Roumania—you see so much, but 
here. ay 

He pushed back the yellow curtain, 
looked out at the street and said halt 
to himself: 

“Not here yet,’—and then to Frido- 
lin, in explanation, “I mean the car- 
riage. Always a carriage calls for 
me—always a different one.” 

“You arouse my curiosity, Nachti- 
gall,” Fridolin said coolly. 

“Listen to me,” said Nachtigall 
after some hesitation. “If I wanted 
to do good by someone—but how can 
one do it—” and suddenly: “Have 
you courage?” 

“Strange question!” said Fridolin 
in the tone of an army officer who 
has just been offended. 

“T didn’t mean it that way.” 

“How did you mean it, then? Why 
is courage essential for this particular 
occasion? What can happen?” And 
Fridolin laughed curtly and disparag- 
ingly. 

“Nothing can hurt me, the worst 
is that maybe I play for the last time 
today—but this might happen any- 
way.” Nachtigall stopped and peered 
again through the opening in the cur- 
tain. 

“Well then?” 

“What do you mean?” Nachtigail 
asked as if in a dream. 

“Go ahead. Once you’ve started... 


Secret affair? Closed affair? Invited 
guests only?” 

“T don’t know. Last time there 
were thirty people. The first time 


only sixteen.” 
“A ball?” 
“Sure, a ball.” And now he seemed 
to regret that he had spoken at all. 
“And you provide the music?” 
“For it? I don’t know for what. 
Honest, I don’t know for what. I 
play, I play—blindfolded.” 
“Nachtigall, Nachtigall, what kind 
of a yarn are you telling!” 
Nachtigall sighed. “But, worse 
luck, not all blindfolded. Not so 
much that I can’t see something. You 
sec, I can look into the mirror through 
the black silk handkerchief over my 
eyes...” And again he stopped. 
“In one word,” Fridolin said im- 
patiently and irritably while he felt 
oddly excited. “Women.” 


“Don’t say women, Fridolin,” re- 
plied Nachtigall as if offended. ” 
“You’ve never seen such creatures.” 

Fridolin cleared his throat. “And 
how much is the admission?” he asked 
casually. 

“Tickets, you mean, and 
What are you thinking of?” 

“How do you get in, then?” Frido- ~ 
lin asked through closed lips and 
drummed on the table. 

“You must know the password, and 
always it’s something else.” : 

“And to-day’s:” 

“Don’t know. 
MGs 
“Take me with you, Nachtigall.” 

“Tinpossible. Too dangerous.” 

“A minute ago you thought of it 
yourself. . . . If you wanted to do 
good by some one! You can arrange 
it. “J 

Nachtigall looked at him search- | 
ingly. “As you are—you couldn’t, ~ 
anyway, everyone is masked, gentle- 
men and ladies. Have you a mask~ 
with you, or anything: Impossible. = 
Perhaps next time. Tll think out’ 
something.” He listened and peered 
again through the crack in the curtain — 
out at the street, and breathing more- 
freely: “Here’s the carriage. Good- 
bye.” 

Fridolin held him by the arm. 
“You can’t leave me this way. Your 
must take me along.” 

Buty a MOllel aaa 

“Leave everything else to me. I> 
realize that it’s ‘dangerous’—perhaps> 
its just that which tempts me.” d 

“But I just told you—without a: 
costume and mask—” 

“There are places to rent costunies. 

“At one in the morning—” ; 

“Listen to me, Nachtigall. At they 
corner of Wickenburgstrasse 1 know 
a place. I pass the sign every day.”= 
And quickly, with growing excite- 
ment: “You wait here another fifteent 
minutes, Nachtigall, while I try my 
luck there. The owner of the place 
probably lives in the house. If not— 
then Pll give up. Let ‘Destiny decide. 
In the same building is a café, Café 
Windobona 1 think it’s called. You 
tell the driver—that you’ve left 
something there, come in, PIL be wait- 
ing near the door, you give me the 
pass word quickly, return to your 
carriage; if I succeed in getting a 
costume immediately, I take another 
cab, follow you—the rest will take’ 
care of itself. Your risk, Nachtigall, 
on my word of honour, I take upon 
niyself.” 

Nachtigall had repeatedly tried to 
interrupt Fridolin but in vain. Frido- 
lin threw the money on the table, 
leaving an extravagant tip, which 
seemed quite in keeping with the 
spirit of the night, and left. Outside 
he saw a closed carriage, the driver 
on his seat, motionless, all in black, 
with a high top hat;—like a funeral 
cortége, thought Fridolin. After a 
few minutes of hastening he reached 
the corner house he was seeking, rang | 
the bell, asked the concierge whether 
the costumer Gibiser lived there, and} 
secretly hoped he might be told no. 
But Gibiser did live there,—the con- 
cierge did not seem surprised ovel 
the lateness of the call. On the con: 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Designed and built for Mr. E. C. Focc of New York City 


THE model “Ninety” Locomobile expresses 
the highest standard of modern coachwork 
plus the mechanical supremacy which has 


made Locomobile preeminent for a quarter 


on the road, Locomobile model “Ninety” is a 
superb motor car, typifying all that is finest 
and best in the art of fine 
cat building. 


ocomobile 


PoE BESTeeBUIEE GAR. IN AMERICA 


Locomobile Model go Locomobile Junior Eight Model 48, Series 10 


$5500 to $7500 $1785 to $2285 $7400 to $12,000 


With Custom Built Bodies Five Bcdy Types With Custom Built Bodies 
f. 0. b. Bridgeport f. 0. b. Bridgeport f. 0. b. Bridgeport 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 


Established 104 Years 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
319 So. Main St. 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

Liberty Bank Bldg., Lafayette Sq. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 

1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

Ith & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

119 Muelid Ave, 

Muclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 

1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd, at Grand River 
EVANSTON, ILL, 

524-26 Davis St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Grand Ave, & 11th St. 


The PARALER 


A decided céQitrast to 
previous seasows styles is 
presented in this exclusive 
Browning King model, 


With its broad shoulders, 
pointed lapels and close 
lines, the Parker is Eng- 
lish in every detail. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW HAVEN 

Cor. Chapel & High Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

S. W. cor. 16th & Chestnut Sts. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 

Forbes & Myron Ave. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 

7th & St. Charles Sts. 
ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave, & University St. 
WORCESTER 

Central Bldg., 324 Main St. 
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PORT AU SAB’ 


he Royal Mounted man 


gave him a pipeful 


—how the world’s finest pipe tobacco 


started to tour the world 


MAGINE being a constant and fastidious pipe smoker, 

stranded in the deep Canadian woods without your own 
favorite tobacco, and your tobacconist thousands of miles away. 

But the Royal Mounted man—as usual—came to the rescue. 
He filled the empty pipe—and the empty void—and then... . 

—‘‘he got his man!’?__a new enthusiast for this fine old 
tobacco. 

Incidents like that sent Hudson’s Bay tobacco on long voy- 
ages to everywhere. Sportsmen traveling deep into Canada found 
this tobacco so superior to any they had smoked before that they 
brought back tens of pounds at a time—and then wrote back for 
more. It tasted as good at their hearthfires as at their campfires— 
geography made no difference. They took the North Woods 
home with them—captured in the mellow brown-gold shreds. 

But now the bother is over—Hudson’s Bay tobaccos are as 
near to you as your nearest good tobacconist. They cost a bit 
more—the best always does—and is always worth it! 


tr ~s 
Dndsons Bay Compann, incorPorated.2%° MAY 1670. 


HUDSONS 


°Tobatto 


sweet and mild, Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow. 
Fort Garry — full flavored and cool, 


Cut Plug 


IF PES a 
PGi HARGRAFT & SONS} Me 
| Wrigley Building, Chicago fii 
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The Choice of the Winners of Every Event 
SP ORTOCASIN 


; The Different Golf Footgear 


During the British Invasion they were worn 
by— 


1. Six of the eight members of the victorious 
Walker Cup Team. 

The Winner of the British Amateur at 
Muirfreld. 


The Amateur who made the International 


bo 


w 


Competitive Record at Sunningdale——13 4 
for 36 holes. 


4. The Wirner of the British Open. 


And in the American Open by— 


5. Three of the first four, including THE 
WINNER 


Ideal for Fall 


Made from the genuine i ted Zug Scotch “he ee . 
Grain—widely imitated but never equalled. Pe ee You Ought To Wear Them 
Extra heavy leather sole and heel with |} ocasin Why,"’ and *‘Achievements i 
clinched spikes. In all other respects standard |} To get this interesting booklet 
Sportocasin construction and quality | eo epureas your card or a 
THE SPORTOCASIN CO. Dept. V YARMOUTH, MAINE 
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FLANUL 
FELT 


Hats in Models for 
Town and Country 


Cream Biscuit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver  Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 


Social Hurdles 


may be taken in an honor. 2: B. Altman & Co. 
able old dress suit, but never aac ‘York 

in an ancient waistcoat, and 

seldom in an ordinary one. BS ees Via t 
@, Catoir Vestings are so exclu- 

sive in silks and fabrics that She ies toe 
they cover a multitude of sar- MAKERS 
torial sins as well as the inevit- ‘& ATOIR Se 
able embonpoint. To be found > | DL. DAVIS 

at discriminating outfitters. VESTINGS- FACINGS 


SUNFAST HATS, INC. 
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What Are the FACTS 
About This Shaving Business? 


Thus far no one has discovered a magic way to 
stop whiskers growing—or to beat the good, old- 
fashioned way of taking them off with soap, water 
and a razor. Even Fougere Royale Shaving Cream 
won't do that. But it will make the wiriest beard 
respect a razor and give you the smoothest, most 
delightful shave you’ve ever had. Your druggist 
stands ready to help you prove this with a gener- 
ous tube at fifty cents. And if you are very skep- 
tical all you have to risk is a dime—and let us 
send you a trial tube, 


Cugere bya 
Shaving 


Fed 


Shaving Cream 50¢ 
Fougere Royale Stick, 75¢ 
Talcum $1.00 
Ean Vegetale, $1.25 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 West 45th Street, New York 


VANITY FAIR 


Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 138) 


trary. In good spirits as a result of 
his large tip, the comcierge remarked 
that in carnival time it was by no 
means unusual for people to come at 
this late hour of the night to hire cos- 
tumes. From down below he held the 
candle long enough for Fridolin to 
ring the bell at the first landing. Mr. 
Gibiser, one might suspect, had been 
waiting behind the door. He opened 
in person—thin, beardless, bald, wear- 
ing an old-fashioned flowered dress- 
ing gown and a Turkish fes with a 
tassel which made him look like a 
stage comedian. Fridolin explained 
his mission and remarked that price 
was no object, whereupon Mr. Gibiser 
waved this aside and said, “I ask 
what is due me, no more.” 

He led Fridolin up a winding 
stairway into his storeroom. It smelt 
of soap, velvet, perfume, dust, and 
withered flowers; from the indistinct 
darkness silver and red gleamed; and 
all at once small lamps shone between 
open chests along a narrow, long 
corridor which lost itself in the dark- 
ness. Right and left hung costumes of 
all Kinds; on the one side knights, 
pages, peasants, hunters, scholars, 
Orientals, jesters; on the other, court 
ladies, — ladies-in-waiting, peasant 
women, servant girls, Queens of the 
Night. Above the costumes were the 
respective headdresses and Fridolin 
felt as if he were walking through an 
alley of hanged, about to join each 
other in a dance. Mr. Gibiser walked 
behind Fridolin. ‘Has the gentleman 
any particular desire? Louis Quatorze? 
Directoire? Altdeutsch?»” 

“T want a dark monk’s cowl and 
a black mask, nothing else.” 

At this moment from the end of the 
passageway glasses clinked, Fright- 
ened, Fridolin looked into the face of 
the costumer as if he should be vouch- 
safed an immediate explanation. But 
Gibiser himself stood rigid, reached 
for a concealed switch—and brilliant 
light poured down to the end of the 
corridor where a small table, set with 
plates, glasses, and bottles, could be 
seen. From two chairs, left and right, 
rose two knights of the Secret Fese 
in their scarlet robes while at the same 
time a fair, fragile being was seen 
to disappear. With long steps Gibiser 
rushed down, reached over the table, 
and grabbed a white wig at the mo- 
ment that a charming, very young 
girl, almost a child, dressed in a 
Pierrette costume, with white silk 
stockings, flew down the passageway 
towards Fridolin who involuntarily 
caught her in his arms. Gibiser had 
dropped the wig on the table and now 
held the Knights of the Femme by the 
folds of their gowns. At the same 
time he shouted to Fridolin, “Please, 
sir, hold the girl for me.” The little 
one pressed herself against Fridolin 
as if she were seeking protection, A 
tiny slender face was white with 
powder, and dotted with several beauty 
spots. From her tender breasts rose the 
fragrance of rosesand powder; her eyes 
gleamed with artfulness and desire. 

“Gentlemen,” Gibiser said, “you 
remain here until I call the police.” 

“What’s wrong with you?” they 
cried, in unison,’as if the words came 
from one mouth: “We only accepted 
the lady’s invitation.” 


Gibiser released them and Fridolin 
heard him say: “Youll have to ex- 
plain a bit more than that. Or didn’t 
you realize right off that you had 
a crazy person in tow?” And then 
to. Fridolin: ‘Please pardon the in- 
terruption.” 

“Not at all,” said Fridolin. He 
would have liked either to stay or to | 
take the girl with him, wherever he — 
went—and whatever the consequences. 
She looked alluringly and_ naively 
up to him, as if entranced. The ~ 
Knights of the Fee at the end of — 
the alley talked excitedly to each 
other; coldly Gibiser spoke to Frido-_ 
lin. “You wished a cowl, sir, a pil- 
grim’s hat, and a mask?” | 

“No,” said Pierrette, with shining — 
eyes, “You must give this gentleman ~ 
a cloak of ermine and a red silken ~ 
robe.” 

“Don’t move from my side,” said ° 
Gibiser to her, and pointed to a dark © 
cowl hanging “between a soldier and 
a Venetian senator, “That’s your size, | 
here’s your hat, take them quickly.” : 

Again the Knights of the Femme ~ 
became audible. “Let us go this very © 
moment, Mr. Chibisier,? they pro- — 
nounced Mr. Gibiser’s name, much to = 
Fridolin’s surprise, in the French — 
fashion. 

“T wouldn’t think of it,? ‘the cos — 
tumer replied mockingly. ‘For the ~ 
time being. Be good enough to wait = 
here for my return.” : 

Meanwhile Fridolin slipped on the” 
cowl, knotted the loose ends of the = 
white rope, and, standing on a small” 
ladder, Gibiser handed him the black, ” 
broad-brimmed hat, and Fridolin put® 
it on; but he did all this as if im-> 
pelled, for more and more strongly? 
he felt the need to remain here and> 
rescue Pierrette from impending) 
danger. The mask which Gibiser now 
pressed into his hand and which he? 
tried on immediately reeked of ay 
strange, somewhat repellent per- 
UMC ae 

“You go on ahead,” said Gibiser 
to the little one, and pointed to the 
staircase. Pierrette turned around, 
looked towards the end of the alley~ 
way, and waved a gay farewell inv 
which, none the less, one could detect. 
Fridolin followed her 
glance; there were no longer any 
Knights of the Fese, instead two tall 
young men in evening clothes and 
white ties, but both still had red mask= 
over their faces. Pierrette floated 
dewn the winding stairway. Gibiser 
walked down behind her and Fridolin | 
followed. Downstairs in the i 

i 
i 


sadness. 


Gibiser opened the door leading te 
the inner rooms and said to Pierrette. 
“Go to bed at once, you miserable 
creature. Pll talk with you when Pn 
through with these gentlemen.” 

She stood in the door, white ane 
tender, and with a glance at Fridoli 
she shook her head mournfully. I 
a large mirror at the right Fridolin 
saw an emaciated pilgrim—himeelf | 
of course,—and was amazed at they 
naturalness of all this. ¥ 

Pierrette had disappeared, the og 
costumer locked the door behing” 
her. Then he opened the main enjy 
trance and shoved Fridolin out on the! 
landing. ) 

(Continued on page 144) | 
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Vour PIPE DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


— with England’ s 
finest pipes— Burn Wanves 
SIX FALL STYLES 


Ben Wades are top pipes with the most par- 


ticular set of pipe-smoking men in the world. You will find these styles in executive 
The men of Oxford duCanbnd Th offices, on the field of sports, at social 
sgn: Se ueee : functions—everywhere that men dress 


clubmen of London. The officers of Britain’s appropriately and comfortably. 


proudest regiments. The reason is plain. Certain exclusive 


Rich-grained, gleaming—like the hull of a features make for unique advantages 
scull. Sweet and mellow from the first day on Rogen ceten, TAG apes swoon 22 


; ; ; one single piece without bands or seams, 
pwede! « ”» . 
the breaking is done in the making—by and needs no starch. It is woven ona 


a secret Ben Wade method generations old. curve, fitting the curve of the neck trimly 
Flowing lines, glowing finish. Beautiful from ee os The oe too, is eorea in. 
4 rear - 5 e result 1S a lastin revelation jn 
bowl to bit—a patrician pipe that will rank P 8 
’ : ‘ ; : f collar-service. 
longside your pet mashie, your favorite Aire- ———— 
dale pup or Chippendale chair—a personal A SMARTER/SHIRT 
Ask your haberdasherto Show you the Philcuff Shirt. 
treasure for your personal pleasure—eloquent The cuffs are reversible; madedike the Van Heusen 
of multi-ply fabric, with the fold woven in. 
of the elegance of your tastes! Paes a els ; 


: 12 SMART STYLES PHILLIPS “JONES, 
5O CENTS EACH NEW YORKoN.Ye 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
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10-Day Tube 
Mail the Coupon 


TEETH MADE WHITE 


— Glorious, Gleaming ! 


Your gums like coral to contrast them when 
the film that clouds and endangers them is 
combated in this way 


Please accept 10-day tube to try 


HOSE dazzling clear teeth that 

add so immeasurably to one’s 
personality and natural charm are 
the results, according to authorities, 
of correct care. 


Millions have found them in this 
‘new way. Dental authorities urge 
it. Dull teeth thus are largely over- 
come. Gums are firmed and given 
a healthy, coral color. 


Now a test is being offered. Just 
mail the coupon. 
Film— that’s the trouble 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 
laden film that forms on your teeth. 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., 
London, S. E. 1 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., 
Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 


Run your tongue across your 
teeth and you will feel it—a slip- 
pery, viscous coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations 
from food, smoking, ete. And that 
is why your teeth look “off color” 
and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crev- 
ices and stays. It lays your gums 
open to bacterial attack and your 
teeth open to decay. Germs by 
the millions breed in it. And they, 
with tartar, cause pyorrhea. 


Mere brushing won’t do 


Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing 
won't fight film successfully. Feel 
for it now with your tongue. Note 
how your present cleansing method 
is failing. 

Now new methods are being 
used. A dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent—different in formula, action 
and effect from any other. 

Largely on dental advice the 
world has turned to this method. 


Removes that film. Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important 
things at once: Removes that film, 
then firms the gums to a healthy 
coral tint. Send the coupon. Clip 
it now before you forget. 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 
F AR: E kK Mail this for : 

10-Day Tube to fi 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept.725, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. U.S.A. . 
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(Continued from page 142) 


“Pardon me,” said Fridolin, “but 
what do I owe you... ?” 

“Never mind, sir, you pay when 
you return. I trust you.” 

But Fridolin did not move from 
the spot. “Swear to me that you won’t 
harm the poor child?” 

“What business is that of yours, 
sir?” 

“J heard you speak of her as ‘crazy’ 
a little while ago—and now you call 
her a ‘miserable creature.’ A contra- 
diction in terms, you must admit.” 

“No, sir,” replied’ Gibiser, with a 
theatrical gesture, “isn’t the crazy 
one a miserable creature in God’s 
eyes!” 

Fridolin trembled in disgust. 

“As usual,” Fridolin remarked, 
“well find a way out. I’m a doctor. 
We'll continue our discussion tomor- 
row.” 

Gibiser laughed mockingly and 
soundlessly. On the staircase the light 
suddenly blazed. The door between 
Gibiser and Fridolin closed and the 
latch key was turned. While descend- 
ing the stairs Fridolin removed the 
hat, cowl, and mask, made a bundle 
under his arm, the concierge opened 
the door, the funeral cortége with the 
motionless driver on the seat was still 
standing opposite. 

Nachtigall was just about to leave 
the café and was not at all agreeably 
surprised that Fridolin had come on 
time. 

“So you really got your costume, 
>? 

“As you see. And the password?” 

“You insist?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“All right. The password is ‘Den- 
mark? 

“Are you crazy, Nachtigall?” 

“Why crazy?” 

“Nothing, nothing.——I happened to 
spend last summer on the coast of 
Denmark. Get in—but not immedi- 
ately so that Vl have time to find a 
cab for myself.” 

Nachtigall nodded, slowly lit a 
cigarette, meanwhile Fridolin quickly 
crossed the street, hailed a cab, and in 
an innocent voice, as if it were all 
a joke, he told the driver to follow 
the funeral carriage which was just 
about to start. 

They went along the Alserstrasse, 
passed under a_ railroad bridge, 
towards the suburbs, and on through 
badly lighted empty side streets. It 
occurred to Fridolin that the driver 
of his cab might lose sight of the 
other; but as often as he put his head 
out through the open window into 
the unnaturally warm air, he always 
saw the other carriage a short distance 
ahead, the driver with his high back 
top hat sitting motionless in his seat. 

This may end badly, thought Frido- 
lin. And all the time he smelt the 
odour of powder and roses which had 
risen to him from Pierrette’s breasts. 


What weird romance have I been 
witness to? he asked himself. I should 
not have left. I ought not to have 
left. Where am I now? 

Slowly ascending, between small 
cottages, they drove on. Now Frido- 
lin believed he knew where he was; 
years ago he had come across this 
neighbourhood while walking; this 
must be the Galizim hill they were 
now going up. To the left below 
him he saw a city of a thousand 
lights gleaming through the mist. He 
heard a rumble of wheels behind him 
and looked back through the window. 
Two carriages were following them, 
and he was glad as it would divert 
the driver’s suspicion from him. 

Suddenly the carriage, with an 
abrupt swerve, turned the corner and, 
between fences, walls, and abysses, 
the road descended. It occurred to 
Fridolin that it was about time to put 
on his costume. He took off his fur 
coat and slipped on the cowl just as 
every morning in the clinic he changed 
into his white hospital coat. And— 
a redeeming thought—Fridolin re- 
membered that only a few hours 
more and, if everything went well, he 
would be walking about between the 
beds of his patients just like every 
other morning—a helpful physician. 
The carriage stopped. Wouldn’t it 
be better, Fridolin thought, if I didn’t 
get out at all, but went right back? 
But where to? To little Pzerrette? 
Or to the little street-walker in the 
Buchfeldgasse? Or to Marianne, the 
daughter of the dead man? Or home? 
And with a slight shudder he realized 
that he had less desire to go home 
than anywhere else. Or was it be- 
cause that way seemed the tongest? 
No, I can’t go back, he thought to 
himself. Onward, even unto death. 
Fridolin laughed at the grand phrase, 
but all the same he was none too 
gay. 

A garden gate stood wide open. 
The funereal carriage ahead of him 
drove lower down into the gorge or 
rather into the darkness which seemed 
to be that. Nachtigall had probably 
already alighted. Fridolin quickly 
jumped from his cab, asked the driver 
to wait for him at the bend of the 
road, no matter how long he might be. 
And to make sure of him, Fridolin 
paid him in advance and promised 
him an equal amount for the return 
trip. The carriages which had fol- 
lowed pulled up. From the first one, 
Fridolin saw the huddled up figure 
of a woman emerge; then he entered 
the garden, put on his mask, a narrow 
path lighted from the house led* him 
to the door. The doors swung open 
and Fridolin found himself in a small 
white foyer. He was greeted by the 
sound of a harmonium, two servants 
in dark livery, gray masks on their 
faces, stood right and left. 
(Concluded in the November Issue) 
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Gzfts FOR AUTUMN OCCASIONS 


Autumn weddings and engagements, birthdays and anniversaries call for a 


variety of gift selections. They may be made from the Caldwell collection of | 


delightful and rare, though often inexpensive, articles from the ends of the earth. 


Those who know Caldwell best realize that each article purchased at this 
store stands supreme in its class, whether a gold watch chain or a diamond 
brooch, a lamp and shade or an antique silver teapot. Each convinces of the | 
pleasure and satisfaction of buying at Caldwell’s. And cach gift bearing the 


name of Caldwell carries an added value to the recipient. 


J. E.CALDWELL & GO. 


CHESTNUT STREET BELOW BROAD, PHILADELPHIA 


ftuve sOwutdoors Blanket “of America 


Miss Patsy Ruth Miller, 
starin Warner Bros." 
Classics oftheScreen, 
illustrates one ofher 
many usesfor a Pendle- 
ton Indian Blanket. 


Wherever You Go—Take a “Pendleton” 


| Naan travel adventure calls for the pleasant 
companionship of a Pendleton Indian 
Blanket—warmth-giving in its soft, fine wool- 
picturesque in its rich coloring and romantic in 
its ancestry of Indian art and usage. 


Likewise, for motoring, camping, picnicing, on 
the beaches, at the games,for winter sports and _-. |. ya" 
in the home and college dormitory,‘‘Pendletons™ = ase alfe) |) 
fulfill an endless variety of needs. : ag 


sna wide range of true Indian designs and color combinas 
tions, Pendleton Indian Blankets are sold by 3000 dealers 
throughout America. If yours cannot supply you, write to 


every Yl [ occas! 


Stores approved as 


PENDLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
General Sales Offices: Portland,Oregon Reymer Agencies Cho O< Ss es 
Eastern Office: ror FranklinSe.,N.Y.City are supplied direct 
Mills; Pendlecon,Ore.,Washougal,Wn.,Eureka,Cal, % ee ‘ 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Pendleton Bed Blankoss from Reymers’— (0) 


ensuring freshness 
and careful hand- 


ling. That Good Pittsbu rsh Ca ndy” 


MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED, PITTSBURGH, PA.. SINCE 1846 
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13 POINT HAND TAILORED | 


EN who seek custom quality in 

their apparel accord due defer- 
ence to the air of correctness which dis- 
tinguishes Goodman & Suss Clothes. 
Fine hand tailoring and authentic de- 
signing successfully translate choice 
fabrics into garments embodying that 
perfection of fit and finish which ren- 
ders permanent satisfaction. 


Never has the high quality of style 
and workmanship been more thor- 
oughly exemplified than in our Fall and 
Winter models. 


On display in the smarter 
shops of America 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 


AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 


VANITY FAIR | 


The Coquette 


By DAVID CORT 


HERE is something in language. 

The very smell of some words 
gives their essence. In order to realize 
what is a coquette, it is well to begin 
by considering the word—“coquette” 
—thus. The word itself has an odour 
of its own; it is a two-syllable im- 
pression that suggests with its inviting 
pout of an “o” and its metallic second 
syllable, like a toss of the head, all 
that one might discover in intimacies 
with every lady of careful dalliance 
on the Atlantic Seaboard. Together 
with its cousin-words, “intrigue” and 
“Geune-fille? and “cachet”, Gallic 
émigrés all, standing sick for home 
“amid the alien corn” of our: own 
yeoman language, it is to the Eng- 
lish taste an unhealthy, a cloying 
word. A little is a surfeit. Like a 
painted passion by Watteau, melting- 
permanent at the precise moment of 
delicate excitement, instantly passing 
yet eternally the same, the syllables 
of “coquette” give their maximum 
delight only once, and that not neces- 
sarily the first time, although cer- 
tainly not the last. 

The coquette in person, removed 
from her quotation marks, is an an- 
cient institution. In matters of play, 
she has always been the foremost of 
her sex. Whether in the village green- 
dance, burgher society, or at the 
balls of the Second Estate, she has 
been surrounded by a glitter of de- 
ceptive popularity. 

She is perennially the last to realize 
how deceptive indeed is her vogue. 
Only too late does the coquette real- 
ize that she is thought ineligible for 
the serious business of this so serious 
life. By being neither altogether vir- 
tuous nor altogether wanton, she 
draws a harvest of nothing but dried 
orchids. 

It might be thought that with the 
repeated lessons of the centuries the 
coquette must have become disen- 
chanted. Have not her maiden aunts 
taught her the solution of the barren 
equation? Yet the coquette has not 
yet gone from us. Our young men 
convince her with hoarse protestings 
that they could not do without her, 
that by way of rhetoric they would 
commit suicide in droves. She does 
not know that Zuleika Dobson is a 
comedy: she believes them. For co- 
quetry is still a vital part in their 
diet—a sort of hors d’oeuvre that they 
delight in consuming in large quanti- 
ties, to keen their desire for the solid 
food later. 

The poor little coquettes dance and 
simper, they play their artful game, 
but it is all to no purpose. Our, young 
men know it for what it is. They 
accept its code chivalrously, but they 
decline to pay the final price in the 
coin of a plain gold band. The co- 
quettes dance on. 

The popularity of the coquette may 
be puzzling, yet it is natural enough. 
It may be understood, if one under- 
stands the minds of the young men 
who pursue her. 

Young Lancelot Vagraunce, let us 
say, considers whom he shall see this 
evening. He wishes to be entertained. 
The desire is innocent enough, yet 
as it tries to take shape, it assumes the 
features of a problem. 

A lady comes to mind. But she will 


not serve: he likes her too well. She 
is not a coquette. She would be 
pleased to see him, but an effort would 
be involved in the engagement. A 
subtlety, a defensiveness, as of serious 
combatants groping for an advantage, 
would be required. It would force 
him into a frame of mind that as an 
unattached bachelor he rebels against. 
She is too difficult, too genuine. He 
may plan a grand rendezvous with 
this one later, but he does not wish 
her this evening. 

In this way, he rehearses the’ regis- 
ter of fashionable, merely polite, 
merely beautiful, semi-polite, and 
very beautiful, casual young ladies. 
There is a by now hallowed variety 
of reasons why each must pass out of 
his mind as quickly. 

He begins to realize whither his 
rejections are leading him. His present 
set of mental sequences has become 
almost a pattern. He has before taken 
up this same light problem with 
monotonous regularity, has weighed 
and discarded the same general possi- 
bilities and has come, each time, to a 
conclusion. 

The divisions of the problem are 
three. He may telephone an honest 
nice girl. He may telephone an hon- 
est wanton. Or he may telephone the 
coquette. 

The coquette has certain definite 
values in the mind of young Lancelot. 
She has all the highly visible virtues. 
Her appearance is perfect, which is 
to say, unreal, voluptuous, and in the 
vogue. She dances well, and she does 
not require being talked at. She has 
infinite tact in denying herself to him 
and she makes the little surrenders 
with grace and with dramatics. To 
kiss her once, fleetingly, is to storm 
a walled city. Yet she manages it in 
such a way that it seems almost wan- 
ton, an utterness of giving. The rule 
of her coquetry is obvious and of 
the mest ancient: to retreat when the 
male advances, to risk a sally when 
he is passive, never to be alone with 
him, never to be honest, never to ad- 
mit an emotion, never, indeed, to 
have.an emotion. There is about her 
the heavy scent of the fruitless August 
flower that breathes one passionate 
whisper before the breeze changes. 
She is hard and selfish and sentimental 
with a spurious lushness. Early in 
her growth she discovered her method 
and froze into an attitude of melting. 
It is an attitude seeming to promise 
a ready abandonment, to need only a 
single touch, but it is never surprised. 
The coquette is the exception under- 
stood to be the type of all women— 
a woman actually with the dishonest, 
superficial, swooning soul of the 
cynical tradition. 

Yet, with her, the young men do 
not feel cheated. They think that 
they know her thoroughly. They en- 
joy campaigning against a general 
whose fancy it is to feign a perpetual 
imminence of dissolution. They come, 
indeed, to make their advances me- 
chanically, expecting to be out-moved, 
applauding inwardly her subtle strata- 
gems that avoid all but the most par- 
liamentary passages. 

With the coquette, Lancelot has 
long since ceased to offer hopeful 

(Continued on page 147) 
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battle. Her attraction for him is of 
another sort. He imagines her as his- 
trionizing on a tight-rope. He js 
content to be ravished by the realism 
of her near-falls, the studied breath- 
lessness of her balance, in place of the 
ordinary prizes of conquest. Like a 
properly philosophic gentleman, he 
has come to regard himself as no 
more than one of the “props”. 

Here is no effort. Perfumed flesh, 
desire, sentiment are the coins that the 
coquette is ready to flash easily like a 
conjurer before him. The glimpse is 
all he wants; behind her skilful 
trafficking he recognizes in her the 
earthy weakness and the reed-like 
strength of the female. It is pleas- 
antly flattering to receive even shal- 
low flattery, even mock dependence, 
from a beautiful woman. With the 
coquette Lancelot can deceive himself 
agreeably with this self-playing, in- 
terminable, zestful game, where no 
ever knows that 
though she is passionate, in a shamed, 


one loses. He 


restrained way, she will never be able 
to lose herself artlessly. 

Beside the nice girl, the coquette 
is a bootlegger. Beside the honest 
wanton, she is a counterfeiter. The 
coquette is, in short, nothing at all. 
One may speculate whether her joy 
of life is restrained by her caution, or 
whether an excess of caution makes 
her feign a joy of life. The effect is 
the same in either case: her salon is 
full of sensation-tourists, and _per- 
haps she is deluded into thinking that 
her comparative prospects of a bril- 
liant marriage are in direct propor- 
tion to the number of her following. 

Whatever her illusions, they are 
unimportant. Young Lancelot’s prob- 
lem is approaching solution. He is 
still to be entertained this evening, 
without regard to 
middle-age. 


tomorrow or 
He rehearses again nice 
girls, wantons, and the coquette. At 
length, as should every philosophic 
gentleman in the situation, he tele- 
phones the coquette. 
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leaving you still balanced on one toe in 
the groom’s hand and wobbling in the 
air. A small American flag and a blue 
spot-light will assist at this point. 

After tying the horse securely, 
front and rear, approach him again 
from the left side, grasp the horn 
with the left hand and face slightly 
toward the horse’s shoulder, Place 
the ball of the left foot in the groom’s 
right hand (Figure B) and at an 
agreed signal straighten the left knee, 
just as your foot slips from the 
groom’s hand and butts into the pit 
of his stomach, Plant the right foot 
wildly upon his chest as he grabs for 
your left knee, cling to his hair with 
your right hand, your other 
foot in a wide circle in the air, clutch 
his left ear, and manage to straddle 
his neck. Reach desperately for the 
horn and haul yourself upward as the 
groom gropes slowly to his feet under 
your skirts. Execute a sudden take- 
off with your left foot, stamping 
lightly on his face for the last time 
as you lift yourself across the saddle 
like a sack of wheat, squirm around 
onto your hips, cross your right leg 
securely about the pommel, and turn 
triumphantly. The groom will pres- 
ently be discovered under the horse. 

Perhaps an easier method, from 
the point of view of the groom, 
would be for him to pull the horse's 
legs out from under it and flop the 
animal over on its side. While the 
horse is in this position the lady rider 
may sit down on the saddle and ad- 
just her legs with ease; and all the 
groom has to do is to pick up the 
horse again, 

The proper gaits for a saddle-horse 
are the walk, trot and canter, similar 
to the gear-shifts of an automobile, 
except that a horse has no reverse. 
The would-be rider would do well to 
practice these movements before she 
learns to ride; and perhaps no better 
method can be found to understand 
the action of a horse than to mount 
to the head of a long flight of hard- 
roller-skate, and 


Sw ing 


wood stairs, sit on a 


allow a friend to give you a gentle 
push forward. After the stairs have 
been descended in this manner three or 
four times, the pupil will have mas- 
tered the fundamentals of equestrian- 
ism and secured a firm working base. 
The remaining details may be picked 
up with a little practice each morning 
on a pogo stick, 

Having acquired the up-and-down 
motion, the only difficulty now Lies in 
making your wp coincide with the w) 
of the horse. Complete confidence 
is necessary for the expert rider, since 
the horse seems to know when you are 
frightened, and rarely fails to take 
advantage of it, in his quiet way, Re- 
member that so long as you are on a 
horse nothing can touch you, except 
possibly the horse; and since this only 
happens with a resounding smack 
once every two or three minutes, you 
are perfectly safe until you hit the 
ground. Lean far forward in. the 
saddle, grasp the horse tightly about 
the neck, shut your eyes, kick out your 
heels and, with a leap and a bound, 
you are off, 

Too much cannot be said for the 
glow of health that surrounds the fair 
rider after a day in the saddle. Her 
eyes dance with joy when the ride 
is over, both her cheeks flushed 
with a delicate pink, and she is up on 
her toes, usually for several days af- 
terwards. Once the novice has mas- 
tered the directions contained in this 
article, mounted a gallant horse, and 
felt the firm flanks, the heaving back, 
the rise and fall of the hard saddle 
beneath her, she will realize at last 
that for sheer happiness and the joy 
of living, there is nothing like taking 
a brisk walk. 

We have endeavoured, in the fore- 
going instructions, to offer the lady 
novice advice upon how to mount a 
horse, and how to ride a horse. And 
now, one more word about dismount- 
ing. This is the one part of horse- 
back riding that the beginner will take 
to instinctively. Simply use your 
head. 
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fashion experts forecast wearing of 
brighter colours; but they never seem 
to materialise and never will so long 
as English society life remains what 
it is, 

A short time ago there was a 
Fashion Show at the Savoy Hotel at 
which were exhibited some new and 
very attractive suitings, some in lighter 
colours than are usual in men’s wear. 
The predominant shades were brown 
and blue and many had the appear- 
ance of material which had hitherto 
been confined to women’s clothes. The 
stuffs were in themselves excellent and 
the colouring of cleverly combined 
shades, the only comment one can 
suggest is to invite an attempt to pic- 
ture any well-known man-about-town 
walking into, let us say White’s Club, 
for example, dressed in one of these 
light coloured suits. Although there 
has been a distinctly informal style 
very much in evidence, at the same 
time formal clothes have returned to 
their own in a way which could hardly 
have been foreseen at the beginning 
of the season, At Ascot, in the Royai 
Enclosure, formal clothes are of 
course compulsory, but since Ascot at- 
tracts the best-dressed men not only 
from London but from all over the 
world, it is a good spot from which 
to formulate an opinion as to not 
only what is being worn during the 
present season but also the general 
tendency for formal clothes in the 
future. This year’s Ascot was par- 
ticularly brilliant, but let it be said 
right away that all the best-known 
men in the Royal Enclosure wore 
the plainest and most inconspicuous 
clothes. Plain black morning coats, 
made of a thin serge or cheviot, were 
worn in the majority of cases with- 
out braid and with exceptionally dark 
striped cashmere trousers, with waist- 
coats made of the same material as 
the coats; there were, of course, one 
or two notable exceptions, more espe- 
cially a few men who revived the 
old-fashioned black and white check 
trousers. They were made of such a 
small check as to appear a very light 
shade of grey. Very few men wore 


Please mention shirt style, 
colour, size and sleeve length 
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fancy waistcoats of any description 
and nearly everyone wore either a 
black or very dark blue tie, generally 
in a sailor knot with a double turn- 
down collar. There were, of course, 
a number of men wearing bow ties 
with very wide wing collars, but 
they were in the minority; but it 
might be mentioned that the bows 
were very much narrower than usual. 
There were not so many grey whip- 
cord suits this year, though they have 
been very popular throughout -the 
setson in London, worn with a grey 
top hat with a black band. 

While writing on formal clothes, 
it is significant of which way the 
wind blows that evening clothes have 
once more been made compulsory at 
the Opera, both in the stalls and dress 
circle. The present-day morning 
coat should follow the rule for 
all present-day men’s clothes in that 
it should accentuate the lines of the 
body from the waist upwards and 
the skirt should be cut with as little 
fulness as possible. In a word the 
streamline is essential; the tails should 
fall to about an inch below the knee 
and the smartest coats are being made 
with three buttons in front, which ac- 
tually button in place of the one 
which used to fasten at the waist. The 
morning coat should of course have 
the ubiquitous vest pocket for a 
handkerchief, which helps to relieve 
the all-black effect. The waistcoat is 
made of the same material as the 
coat and is single-breasted and the 
opening at the top should be just a 
fraction higher than the opening of 
the coat. It should have five buttons 
and the bottom button is seldom made 
to fasten. The latest waistcoats are 
not cut with a very deep V and it 
should be remembered that the whole 
tendency of coats and waistcoats is 
to return to the old-fashioned cut. 
Trousers worn with a morning coat 
can be obtained in a variety of cash- 
meres, the most popular being striped; 
but these should all be dark and it 
is not any longer considered smart to 
have too great a contrast between 

(Continued on page 150) 
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the coat and the trousers, It might 
be mentioned that at Ascot this year 
the Prince of Wales wore turn-up 
trousers with his morning coat; but 
there is nothing particularly new in 
this fashion, as a number of the smart- 
est West End tailors have been mak- 
ing all their trousers, with of course 
the exception of evening ones, turned 
up for some time, It is only one 
more example of how smart men in- 
troduce a fashion, such as wearing 
their trousers turned down, but the 
moment it becomes popular and every- 
body begins to wear their trousers 
turned down, then smart men wear 
theirs turned up. Yet Mr. Arnold 
Bennett writes that fashion is an im- 
portant factor in human conduct! 

The most popular materials for 
morning coats are a black serge or 
cheviot and the only pattern permissi- 
ble is an invisible herringbone. They 
can be braided or not, as desired, both 
models being much worn, though un- 
doubtedly the smartest are those with- 
out braid. 

The sleeves on nearly all coats for 
both day and evening wear are still 
being cut unnecessarily narrow and 
they should have four buttons on the 
cuffs, 

So much for formal clothes. But 
there is another distinct style and that 
is the town-cum-country informal 
fashion, which is very popular, To- 
day everything runs to extremes and 
one generally sees cither very formal 
or very informal clothes, Lounge suits 
are worn with soft collars and brown 
shoes and even in London very in- 
formal-looking Homburg hats are 
fashionable which only become smart 
after they have survived two or three 
showers of rain. - 

In London certain distinct styles 
can usually be found in definite places. 
By this I mean that, generally speak- 
ing, it is possible to tell what kind 
of clothes you will find, for example, 
in a certain restaurant. For example, 
Claridge’s is nearly always full of men 
in cither very formal town clothes or 
very dark lounge suits; the Berkeley 
seems to attract a rather more friv- 
olous type and the town-cum-country 
clothing is always in evidence; the 
Ritz and the Carlton have a style of 
their own, the former rather dull and 
the latter rather theatrical, always 
speaking from the angle of men’s 
clothes. Good wine needs no bush, but 
the best food in London at the present 
moment is found “ches Boulestin” in 
Leicester Square and there one sees all 
sorts of people in all sorts of costumes, 
with a preponderance of the smart 


artistic set. The Sitwells are constantly 
there, always immaculately and nor- 
mally attired—a relief from the ec- 
centricity of appearance so often 
adopted by men whom we know 
know better. There are also one or 
two Country Clubs round London, not 
to mention some hotels on the river 
where style can be accurately fore- 
told. The latest addition to places of 
amusement is the Hotel de Paris at 
Bray where may be seen the stars of 
the theatrical profession as well as 
the leaders of fashion and the “gentle- 
men preferred by blondes”. 

As regards some of the details of a 
man’s clothes, such as shirts? white 
shirts have been more worn this sea- 


son than any colour, in spite of the — 


fact that there have been not only 
some very attractive colourings but 
also good designs in linens and crépe 


de Chines. Small hair stripes always | 


look well on a white ground but the 
moment men start wearing printed 
linens with somewhat fanciful designs 
they nearly always look overdressed 
and it is only the very young who can 
afford to indulge «in flamboyant 
patterns, Oxford shirtings have been 
very popular, especially in shades of 


blue and grey, but the flesh-coloured ; 


material of which one saw so much 
in shop-windows at the beginning cf 


the season has not been worn to any > 


great extent, 

Coloured shirtings have mostly been 
confined to those for use in the 
country, though the fact remains that 
white looks 
as it does in London and is really far 


just as smart in the country | 


more suitable for the majority of | 


country uses than anything else, 
Monograms have been so terribly 


overdone in all their different forms + 


on shirts, mufflers and hats that they 


are now going out of fashion and their | 


place is being taken by perfectly plain 
woven block letters which can be 
arranged one on top of the other 
in the Chinese manner, producing a 
smart and distinctive feature. 
Before concluding this article I 
should like to mention that nearly all 
the new autumn suitings, shirts and 
ties, are still being made in the very 
simplest designs, for the most part 
in dark colours and if a man wishes 
to appear well dressed simplicity and 
sobriety must’ be the keynote of his 
appearance, and although this has 
been repeated and repeated again in 
nearly every fashion article that has 
appeared in Vanity Fair, it is as true 


now as it will be in the near future, 


despite what anybody may say to the 
contrary. 
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THE ONE EXCLUSIVE HOUSE 
By H. DENNIS BRADLEY 


HERE is no word in the English language more loosely bandied about and 

misapplied than the term “exclusive.” In its eémmercial usage it too often 
becomes an obvious cliché. There are but few Parisian dress designs that are not 
duplicated a hundred times, and as for the delicate fabrics from which they are 
made, however scanty the skirts may be, the multiple of wearers consume them by 
the mile. Happily for the costumier, woman is eternally woman in her appetites 

It is fortunate for this House that, just as the well-dressed cosmopolitan 
woman flies to the Rue de la Paix or the Champs Elysées, so does her masculine 
prototype jauntily flutter down Bond Street or Savile Row—which is all to the 
good of the eminent tailors in such localities. It is pleasant to think that the cut 
of the various garments denotes a subtle superiority and individuality which can- 
not be obtained elsewhere in Europe or in America. The style itself may be 
pleasing to the eye of an artist, and may flatter his vanity, yet it is sad to relate 
that as a rule the materials from which these symmetrical suits are made can be 
obtained from dozens of other tailors, and may even be worn by Mr. Tom, or 
Mr. Dick, or even Mr. Harry. 

For this reason I have deemed it necessary, in the interests of those who 
favour my House, to produce not only individual styles but individual materials. 
During the last six months I have been working in collaboration with the finest 
artists among the British woollen manufacturers on the creation of a variety of 
new designs in weaving and colour blending. The credit of execution and fine 
craftsmanship is due to them; the less arduous effort of idea and the suggestion 


of blends is the only credit I may claim. 

The production of these materials marks the greatest advance in the art and craft of British 
woollen manufacture of this country. A meticulous study has been given both to the technicai 
production and to the artist ble g of shades. 

These new materials are genuinely exclusive. They are exclusive to the House of Pope and 
Bradley as the and they cannot, of course, be obtained elsewhere. Any 
man strolling about town who woul 
will find it possible to spend an extremely interesting half-hour in viewing the productions. 

From now until I retire from commerce, I am determined to make Pope and Bradley the on 
really exclusive House for men in Europe. It is already exclusive in style, and from now onwards 


° 


riginators of the de 


care to pass his opinion upon them is invited to do so. H 


it will always Le exclusive in material. 
* 


Only alien plutocrats can now afford to disregard cost, and to them the highest price represents 
the highest value. Pope and Bradley will base their prices for these fine materials upon the actual 
value. Ten per cent. will keep the two principals of the firm from penury. And the minimum of 
nine guineas for a lounge suit to a fifteen guinea maximum will be maintained. So the necessarily 


careful aristocrat may be relieved of any righteous fear of unrighteous extortion. 


14 OLD BOND STREET W 


@ 11@Is3 SOUTHAMPTON ROW WC 


aL excHance MANCHESTER 
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of the most 
of the far 
nally made in 
century. Beautifully 
elled in the exquisite 
2 period—it is per 
1 by us in the finest 
China’ and Ware 
Moderate Cost 
Any quantity supplied 
Can always be replaced 
r 4/6 
rsons 3/119 
£5 /18/3 
66 
£5,100 
£1,123 
30 
£8146 


our New Brar 
27 Brompton Rd. 
Knightsbridge, S. W. 3 


lephone: Kensington 4989. 


Bilis Design —~ : _=a 
462 OXFORD STREET. LONDON.WI 


The Flouse of Originality 
Jelephone: MACFAIR 1414 Jelegrams: EARTHEN-WESDO, LONDON. 


Orders over SI carriage paid in the United Kingdom. Packages extra. 
The House for the “Lionel Edwards’ Hunting Services. 


Play the Ba TN TT ITN ax 


Orders are now bemg accepted for 
CUSTOM MADE SHIRTINGS 


In a variety of really new and smart 
designs; Imported Materials of course! 
Plain Shirts are $15. Pleated Shirts are $16. 
Collars to match shirts, are priced $1. each. 
In making neckwear to order only silks of the 
finest grades are used. 

Samples on request 
Fronch Eosiery, SUK and Wise. ov. oc i ccieis pire s-afuterefern ners $6.00 


English Hosiery, Silktiand Balsles scic crease ie eee nn 4.50 
English Lisle 


NEC KWE AR 


English Repp Squares in all color combinations at $4.00 each 


DUDLEY G.ELDRIDGE 


SHIRTMAKERS FOUNDED 1905 HABERDASHERS 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ILVER KING golf balls 

take one big hazard from 
the noble game of gowf! You | 
are certain that, no matter 
what else may be wrong with | 
your game, your golf ball is | 
perfect. It’s good psychology 
to play a Silvers King, 4) 3. 


Most golfers find they get 15 
to 25 yards farther with this 


H. Beecher Hamilton, for 40 years 
a Gilbert Master Clock Maker 


best of all good golf balls! 


STILL A DOLLAR 


no raise in the price 


HE price bid looks tempting 
from the outside—seems like 

a chance to save a few dollars. 
Most always it represents the 
value squeezed out of your work. 
Every clock that goes through 
our factory is carefully figured on 


“The natural and right system 
respecting all labor is, thal it 
whould be paid at a fixed rate, but 
the good workmen employed and 
the bad workmen unemployed. 
The false, unnatural and de- 
wructive syelem is when the bad 
workman ty allowed lo offer his 


work at half price, and either the basis of known costs for each 


take lhe place of the good or force . + | 
, ces 4 x operation. Those costs are base¢ 
him by his competition lo work we ® 
| Jor an inadequate sum.” on fair remuneration for every 


—John Ruskin, 


Gilbert 


I8O7 


WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 
Wholesale Golf Distributors ' —<$<—— 


workman in the plant, plus a 
reasonable return on the capital 
invested. 

All of our prices are based on 
the ideal of quality—high-grade 
workmanship produced by ex- 
pert workmen in a commodious, 
well equipped plant. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


It is economy to buy a good clock 


VANITY FAIR = 


Make your long ones 
roll true at the 
198, Add a dash of 


zy, 


BITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 


A stomachic; ‘meets every re- 
quirement of a tonic. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents in stamps. C. W. 
Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SMOKERS 
Ve ae 


Squibb’s Dental 
Cream is so sooth- 
ing to mouth and 
gums after a day 
of smoking that 
you'll wonder how 
you ever got along 
without it. You'll 
find it sweetens 
your breath too. 


All that is in ad- 
dition to its ability 
to prevent acid de- 
cay as nothing else 
can possibly do. 
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How dtd you make 
our dull looking 


car so beautiful?” 
“I SIMONIZED IT” 


ITALIAN 


Cool, refreshed, velvet smooth! 


A shave will feel as 

smooth as it looks 

if you quickly heal 
the tiny 


UNSEEN 
CUTS 


Even the sharpest razor leaves 
literally hundreds of tiny un- 
seen nicks in your skin. Yet 
they can be quickly healed! 
. .. At the first touch of Ed. 
Pinaud’s Lilac your skin tin- 
gles with the rush of healing 
circulation. 


Then, the tingling over, 
your face feels cool, refreshed! 
Used daily—Pinaud’s Lilac 
actually toughens your skin— 
without in the least coarsen- 
ing it. 

‘JYou’ll like its clean, lilac 
odor! At all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Look for the sig- 
nature of Ed. Pinaud in red on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incor- 
porated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for 


THES TER NH At ¢ SOLD BY 
CLE VAE I ASN D EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS >RINCIPAL CITIE 


There’s no need 
to have a dull neglected 
looking car. SIMONIZING 
easily and quickly removes 
all stains, discolorations and 
restores the luster. 

SIMONIZING is in a 


Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


LILAC 


{ Lilas.de France k 


HOLIDAY OFFERINGS 


Gifts to be monogrammed should be ordered at once 
to insure prompt Holiday delivery. Above, French 
Silk Mufflers: Left, $21.00, Right, $25.00, Monograms 
additional—French Linen Handkerchiefs, $2.00 each, 
Monograms additional. State colors preferred. 


IIlustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


class by itself. Save 
time and money by 
insisting on SIMONIZ. 


THE SIMONIZ CO. 


2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
NEW YORK LONDON _s PARIS. 


BEST FoRDUCO 
AND LACQUERS | 
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The last word in Pajama Comf> 


* ag 


PATENT PENDING 


The Great and New 
aultless Paj 


SINCE 18at 


— 


ERFECT comfort, with 

“no strings attached” — 
that best describes the 
newest Faultless Innova- 
tion. 
With no strings of any 
kind to tie around the 
waist, this original method 
offers the long sought 
solution for those who 
object to cords or belts. 


Just a scientifically con- 
structed waistband, light 
in weight, made so as to 
be worn either close or 
loose fitting. 


Nothing to tie—nothing 
to adjust—just button— 
this patented waistband 
expands and contracts 
without pressure per- 
mitting’ trousers to be 
comfortably adjusted to 
length desired. It is not 
affected by washing, iron- 
ing, heat or age. 

Ask to see the Nobelt. In 
a wide variety of smartest 
materials and the latest 
styles in seasonable 
weights. 


Never too tight, 
Albways comfortable, 
Always right! 


FAULTLESS NIGHTWEAR 
CORPORATION 
(E. Rosenfeld & Co.) 
Makers 


Faultless Square 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Foultless Pajamas are made 
with or without Belts 
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How to Produce a Sure-Fire “<Flop@ 


By GEORGE M, GOWAN 


ID LAYWRITING is a disease, And 
you have it. Oh, yes, you have, 
How about that manuscript lying at the 
bottom of the old, battered trunk? 
And the other one you work at on odd 


Thursday nights? Why, of course. 
In you the ailment lies dormant most 
of the time, but every now and then 
it becomes acute, 

During these attacks, you exhibit 
typical symptoms such as disgruntled 
discussion of the Stage of Today, 
vehemently expressed assurances that 
anvbody ought to be able to do better 
than the feller that wrote Swes- 


veh, and a sort of general 
rash of unrecognized genius breaking 
out all over the body, There really 
ought to be a Pest-house for your con- 
finement during these times, but un 
fortunately no legislation has been 
passed as yet to further that project. 
Hence you are permitted to roam at 
will, inflicting your ‘“Sdeas” upon 
everyone within hearing distance, and 
ruining your own peace of mind, 
sleep and appetite. 

For the public good, as well as 
for the sake of your own happiness, 
would it not be a boon to be rid for- 
ever of the dread malady, Play 
wright’s Itch? Follow my _ instrue- 
tions, and you will achieve a cure, 
once and for all, GET YOUR 
PLAY PRODUCED, 

Ay, produced. But how? Ha, 
there is the secret, Not successfully; 
for if you should happen upon a 


long and considerable royalties, 


nothit 
the d 
and in a state of continual virulence. 


in the world could prevent 


ease from becoming chronic, 


You would simply keep on writing 
plays the rest of your Life, and what 
would become of the delicatessen, the 
rags-and-old-iron or the bond business 
then? Not even what is known as an 
“artistic success” —i.e,, Seven or eight 
week's runy—will in any wise relieve 
vou, No, a complete cure can be ac- 
complished only in one way—by an 
istakable fiasco, Tf, 
after following the regime I. shall 


all-around, unn 


recommend hereunder, you still have 
ny desire to manufacture dramas, a 
running dive into the most proximate 


body of water is the only alternative 
; 


ae) 


Ninety- 


however, a resounding flop will not 


of anguish and shame, 


> chances out of a hundred, 


only settle most of your longings, it 
> general hilarity, 

forth as some- 
> of a public bene- 


for your cata- 


that as Goethe, or 


somebody said, “The 
» And for a first 


good play is a decided 


to start with, However, 
if your play is mediocre, or even de- 
cidedly poor, bear in mind that some 
excellent failures have been made even 


out of plays that were perfectly 


awtul—a die’: Trish Rose and 
dloma of the South Seas to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. The 


soundest advice I can give you is this: 


ake Care ¢ a Sy 
First, then, write your “script” 
Phen rewrite it, Evey tme you read 


it over, rewrite it again, Repeat 
this process until you are convinced 
that you have something practically 
perfect. Then show it to various 
friends, You will be given advice. 
(Will you!) Make changes accord- 
ing to the recommendations of each, 
This will contribute to the play’s 
unity, coherence and emphasis. 

Meanwhile, of course, you have 
had various of these versions typed, 
and copies have been sent to a num- 
ber of producers—let’s say a dozen, 
in round numbers. Wait six months, 
—no longer!—for replies, and at the 
end of that time write servile notes 
to each, asking what he thinks about 
The Dream-Girl of the Bar-X Ranch, 
and what the chances of its produc- 
tion might be. Out of the dozen, you 
will receive answers from three. The 
others will have “misplaced — the 
manuscript, but Mr. Schmitzky, who 
is at present out of town, will look 
into the matter when he returns”. 
Mr, Schmitzky apparently is over- 
come with permanent aphasia. Of 
the three who return the play, two 
will be happy to see it again when 
you have re-written it according to 
suggestions—one likes the dialogue 
and the characters, but thinks the plot 
very thin; the other admires the plot, 
but considers the characters, types, 
and the dialogue weak. The last of 
the littke group makes no comment 
whatever, 

After sundry repetitions of — this 
process, a day dawns bright and fair 
when one of the friends (I am assum- 
ing you have some left by this time) 
to whom you exhibited a version, 
comes to you and, slapping you 
heartily upon the back, tells you that 
he—yes, he!—is going to produce it. 
He has several thousand dollars saved 
up, from many years of earnest par- 
ticipation in the cloak and suit busi- 
ness. One business is just the same as 
another, He can borrow many 
thousands more. What the managerial 
end of the stage needs is a few new 
live wires. There’s a fortune in a 
play if you happen to hit. And so 
forth. Of course, this’n of yours 
ist quite right yet, but everybody 
Knows that all plays are built up 
during rehearsals. 

You are introduced to your friend’s 
pal, who knows the theatrical game 
in and out, because, look, he’s been 
an assistant stage manager for the 
Shuberts going on ten years. The 
two assure you that you are not to 
give a thought to the financial end of 
the production, You’re to devote all 
your spare time and energies to mak- 
ing what small changes may be neces- 
sary. The try-out will occur early 
in July. 

Now—how about the cast. Oh, 
yes—er—they almost forgot. You've 
heard of Elsie Delancey, haven’t you? 
What, you haven’t? Say, don’t you 
ever go to the theater? Why, don’t 
you remember the hit she made in 
Ashes of Orchids, that big Society 
drama which ran two years on Broad- 
way just before we went into the 
War? 

Oh, come, come, Miss Delancey 
married that Buffalo millionaire 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Sales Steadily 


Fifth Large 
Printing 


HE smart, sophisti- Increasing 

cated novel of the 
1850’s that Dr. Canby, 
Heywood Broun, Dorothy 
Canfield, Christopher 
Morleyand William Allen 
White selected for June 
reading by the Book-of- 
the Month Club; that 
critics are calling “crisp,” 
mlivelwaee detts, seluciday 
‘piquant,’ exquisite 5 
and that thousands of new 
readers are discovering 
each week to be the most 
seductive novel of the 
year. Houghton, 


Mifflin Co. 


Critics Readers 


praise it enjoy it 


$2.00 at all 
bookstores 
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And, Now, the Anczent 
Copts Contribute to 
Neckwear Design. 


Our or ancient EGypr—from old 
Coptic monasteries—comes a wealth 
of rich design, noted for the beauty of 
its geometric precision. The Copts 
were the first to weave designs into 
cloth. And they expressed artistic 
ideals in mechanical regularity of line, 
softened by rare inlays and carvings 
which tended to give the whole an 
air of lacy yet substantial delicacy. 


@ What a mine for the inventive im- 
agination of Berkley Knit designers! 
And from it have evolved the beauti- 
ful Berkley Knit Copt patterns—tich 
in variations of design and color. 


@ Toned in combinations of Cedar- 
wood, Malabar, Sage Green, Mal- 
maison and the newer blues—these 
Copt Berkley Knits offer refreshing 
newness, yet impeccable style for the 
well-dressed man. 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 


1326 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


BERKLEY 
KNIT 


“The Tze of a 
Thousand Knots?’ 


3 
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How to Produce a Sure-Fire “Flop” 


(Continued from page 154) 


corset-manufacturer, and retired in 
1916—always used to be photographed 
on the lawn. of her immense estate, 
surrounded by her dogs and her 
kiddies—yes, sure. That’s the one. 
You see, her husband went broke last 
year—corsets—well—so she wants to 
do a come-back. The critics have 
been clamouring for her return, your 
friend has met her, by a lucky acci- 
dent; he showed her your play, which 
she likes immensely, and she’s willing 
to work for practically nothing— 
think of the economy! (It occurs to 
you that you were just told not to 
concern yourself with the financial 
end, but there—production is produc- 
tion.) Also, think of her publicity- 
value! Of course, Miss ,Delancey’s 
forte is High Society Heroines in 
problem plays, and The Dream-Girl 
of Bar-X Ranch would be rather a 
new departure for her, and it’s true 
that your description of Lwella, the 
title-role, is “a slip of a girl, seven- 
teen and dewy-eyed”—but a few 
changes will remedy that. 

Well, well, the upshot of all this 
conversation is that you are confronted 
with Miss Delancey, and nothing you 
may find to say is listened to, so you 
just give in, and make an appoint- 
ment to set about selecting the rest 
of the cast at Huntington Green’s 
Agency, next Tuesday afternoon. 

Only three weeks of interviewing 
and wrangling, and your cast is com- 
plete! True, your mgénue towers 
above you like the new American 
Radiator Building, but Miss Delancey 
is not exactly a pigmy herself, and 
who would be so idiotic—why, the 
mere thought of it is beyond human 
comprehension!—as to place in con- 
tinual contrast with your star any 
ingénue who is petite, or obviously 
younger, or prettier (this last adjective 
you never use, anyhow, if you have 
any discretion), etc., ete. It’s for the 
best interests of the play, Mr. Mc- 
Gonigle, and when you have had 
more experience, you will not be so 
stubborn. 

Then, too, the gentleman cast for 
Old Pard Sawyer has never played 
anything but Cockney comics; Two- 
Gun Hennessey is a stage-butler of 
many a season’s standing—but don’t 
you see, one of the plays in which he 
buttled was laid in San Francisco, so 
he is familiar with the Western at- 
mosphere; Ma Wiggins will be in 
the hands of nineteen-year-old Gene- 
vieve Murphy, a little young, you 
think, but, don’t be stupid, she handled 
all the First Old Ladies last year in 
the Majestic Stock Company, Peoria 
—now, look here, Mr. McGonigle, 
these matters will all adjust them- 
selves. Just have a little patience. 

With the first reading of the play 
to the company assembled in Finitny’s 
Rehearsal Rooms—walk up seven 
flights, the elevator is unfortunately 
out of order—your fun really begins. 
Mr. Brougham, engaged as director, 
specializes in putting on bed-room 
farces—just the man for a tender 
little comedy of the Great Open 
Spaces. His one comment, made after 
a long and ominous whispered con- 
sultation with Miss Delancey, consists 
of the sentence, “Well—I’ll do the 


best I can.” And rehearsals com- ~ 
mence. 3 

I shall not attempt to go into de- = 
tails of what really happens during ~ 
these “rehearsals”. I shall merely - 
describe your share in them. You — 
write. And by “write” I mean “re= — 
write’. : 

Yes, having procured, at the risk ~ 
of a permanent feud with your boss, — 
a month’s leave of absence, you ar- | 
rive at the rehearsal rooms each 
morning well in advance of the com- 
pany, and there you meet the director ~ 
and Miss Delancey. The ensuing ~ 
conversation becomes, as the days go ~ 
on, stereotyped. There are always — 
from ten to twenty-five pages which ~ 
must be completely revised by eve- 
ning, so that they can be “learned” — 
by the various players overnight. 
You will note the quotation marks. _ 
Here are your experiences of any ~ 
typical day. 

Brougham demands more comedy — 
in the dramatic scenes, more drama in 
the comedy scenes, that whole portion 
of the second act where Two-Gumn 
Hennessey stole the five thousand 
dollars must be cut down to about ten ~ 
lines, and a new climax manufac- 
tured, wherein Miss Delancey defends = 
her virtue against the said Hennessey’s — 
depredations. And by the way, weve ~ 
figured out what to do about Luella, 
the Dream-Girl. Miss Delancey sim- 
ply will not play her as the “slip of = 
a girl”; no, there is no emotion in the 
activities of a childish little chit. She 
insists that Lwella be changed to a - 
young New York widow, sophisticated 
and fascinating, who has come to these 
Western Plains for the purposé of ~ 
finding her five-year-old son, who ~ 
was kidnapped the year before, and ~ 
has been traced to these environs. | 
That will give Miss Delancey the © 
opportunity to emote all over the 
stage when, shortly before the end — 
of the third act, she opens her arms 
and into them rushes her “kiddykins”. — 
And what a final curtain, Mr. Me- - 
Gonigle! Little Jimmntie clasped in a — 
fond embrace, Luella kneeling, sob- — 
bing over him, Silent Bill standing, 
one hand fondly upon the mother’s 
head, while over the Sierras glows 
the dawn of a new day—just a 
“smash”, that’s what it will be! 

What price protests? Miss De- 
lancey treats you to her whole box _ 
of tricks then and there—from out- 
raged dignity through violent rage 
and Billingsgate to hysterics. You 
give in. No, it won’t be necessary 
for you to watch Mr. Brougham’s 
activities. Better get back to your 
room, and pound these changes off on 
the typewriter. 

You go. And you write. You 
never witness five minutes of any re- 
hearsal. “Yours not to reason why,” 
as Masefield puts it. You do what 
these experienced theatricians tell you 
—that’s your job. They know their 
business. : 

Such is, as I have said, a typical re- 
hearsal-day, so far as you are con- 
cerned. If it isn’t one thing, it’s 
twenty or thirty others. You get 
three or four hours’ fine sleep a 
night. You eat on the run. You 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Today asin 18 56 
The World’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 


the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 


Featured, among other places, at 
The Roosevelt —New York 
The Ritz-Carlton—New York ° 
The Vanderbilr-—New York 
The Book-Cadillac—Detroit 


—and, of course, at 


your own club 


LOEWE 
cf the Haymarket, London 


“ss 


Guaranteed by FABER, COE AN 


By 
Appointment 
to H.R. HW, 

the Prince 
of Wales 


Appointment 
fo H, M. King 
George V. 


HETHER we 
make them here or 
in our London shop the 
clothes you order will 
have that hall mark of 


England that only mas- 
ters of the British tailor- 
ing art can impart to 
them. 


Sole A gents for Bernard Weatherill. 
Ltd., of London, Royal Warrant 
Holders 


SEND FOR PORTFOLIO OF 
EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH STYLES 


Berard Neatherill 


557 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 


84 BROADWAY~AT WALL STREET 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


DistINcTIVELY DIFFERENT 
The enviable reputation for exclusive- 
ness of design, quality leathers, and 
superior workmanship, has won for 
Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes a popu- 
larity that is well-deserved. 


The Bo-Lo, illustrated, is our heaviest 
Brogue model. Made in black or tan 
Scotch Grain, and with English gum 
rubber soles for Golf. 


Our customers may order by mail, 
as we have sizes on record When 
ordering, state top line of numbers 
im your Whitehouse ©& Hardy Shoes 


Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only by 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42° STREET 


METROPOLITAN OperA House BLDG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


OW.&H.1922 


FallShapes And Chlors NourCOn oe 


MALLORY HATS 


The Hats Of Unexampled Smartness 


Most Mallory Styles 


Are Obtainable : 
“Cravenette-Processed 


Bristol Stripes 
lotally new this Fall 


And as far from the usual fabric as 
anything you can imagine. Fine 


cheviots in smoke gray, corn tan, 
and rust brown. Stripes add to their 
richness. And the weaves—honey- 
comb, new diagonals, herringbones— 
make them positively luxurious! Not 
extreme, of course. Bristol Stripes 
reflect the same good taste, the same 
distinctive character, that you find 
in the Society Brand cut. For your 
protection, there’s a Society Brand 
label sewn in the pocket. Look for it. 


Send for Bristol Stripes 


Folder and Name of 
Nearest Dealer 


Society Brano 
Clothes 


BRISTOL STRIPES originated by SOCIETY BRAND 
Produced by STRONG-HEWAT & CO., INC. 


VANITY FAIR@ 


How to Produce a Sure-Fire “Flop” 


(Continued from page 156) 


lose all sense of proportion. You 
lose your memory. You have no 
longer any idea what the play is 
about. All you can think of is scenes 
—scenes and more scenes. 

So it goes. 

Then, suddenly, one roasting Sun- 
day evening you find yourself stand- 
ing in the entrance of a Certain 
Theatre, in Asbury Park. Ten min- 
utes more, and you will be witnessing 
your dress-rehearsal. But what is 
this? You look again, more care- 
fully, at the poster. It can’t be true! 
You rush headlong to the stage- 
entrance, and fight your way to 
Brougham. 

“Why—oh, of course, Mr. Mc- 
Gonigle. Why, didn’t Mr. Ooms- 
gantz tell you? I suppose he was so 
busy trying to scare up the money for 
the Stamford guarantee, Yes, we 
knew you wouldn’t mind. You see, 
The Dream-Girl of Bar-X Ranch 
is entirely too long a title. Yes, 
that’s right. So’s Your Old Man 
—pretty snappy, eh? Oh, you?ll get 
used to that. Ivll have a dozen new 
names before it hits Broadway. Now, 
you'll have to excuse me. The prop- 
erty-man—” 

In a semi-coma, you drag yourself 
to what the theatre architect has 
jocularly called an orchestra seat. 
All the way down on the train, with 
a trunk in the baggage car for a desk, 
you have attacked your portable 
typewriter in a frantic attempt to 
create suspense for the finish of Act 
I. Your evening meal has consisted 
of a concrete sandwich, a cup of hot 
lye, and continual scribbling upon 
the backs of menus. Now, waiting 
for the curtain to rise, the compara- 
tively restful gloom of the empty 
arena is temporarily too much for 
you. You doze, a ghastly doze. 

But not for long. Your eyes snap 
open just as the curtain wheezes up- 
ward. At last! Your brain-child— 
alive and kicking! 

But—what’s the idea of the bed? 
Right in the middle of the ranch- 
room! 

And—Miss Delancey, attired in the 
sheerest of négligées, yawning pret- 
tily, rising daintily from the billowy 
sheets, calling in dulcet tones for Ma 
Wiggins! 

What is she saying? Her words 
are drowned by the whistling of a 
railroad engine, which has just come 
to a halt directly back of the theatre, 
and is occupied in calling to its mate. 
Miss Delancey is obviously used to 
contretemps like this. As if frozen, 
she holds the pose she has taken, word- 
less, until the engine has ceased its 
awful amours. You have a flash of 
a childhood game, “Still-pond, no 
more moving.” You recall hazily 
that somebody said everybody made 
allowances for the trains at Asbury. 

But your head is definitely begin- 
ning to whirl, at first slowly, then 
with a gathering momentum. For 
Miss Delancey has begun speaking 
again, and the words are devastatingly 
clear. 

“One of God’s own glorious morn- 
ings! The air is like champagne!” 

Why—why—that speech belongs 
in the third act! And Luella didn’t 


say it—it was in Western dialect, and — 
you had placed it in the mouth of © 
Two-Gun Sam! “One 0? God's 
own glorious mornin’s, ma’am!_ I 
guess the folks back East ’d say it 
tasted like champagne!”—that was 
the way it began! 

A suffocation is descending upon 
you. You fight for air. Then you 
hear a voice at your elbow. It is 
Brougham, who is watching the stage 
while he talks. 

“T suppose you wonder about this 
opening, Mr. McGonigle. It’s very 
simple. You see, Miss Delancey 
thinks that speech is a wow, so I took 
it over from where you had it, and 
gave it to her. Oh, that’s what we 
call ‘switching’. We always do that. 
It’s what we call ‘good theatre’ .” 

You try to pry your mouth open for 
a reply. But a new shock wallops 
your failing senses. Revolver-shots 
off-stage—Luella rushes to Ma Wig- 
gins—there is*a fearful knocking at 
the door— 

“We switched that, too. You'll 
see. It’s a lot better here than in 
the third act—why, Mr. McGonigle 
—hey, what’s the matter?” 

But you never answer. With a 
shriek you have half-risen from your 
seat, and have fallen back, uncon- 
scious. Sweet oblivion. 

It is a month later when you leave 
the hospital. You lean on the ~ 
shoulder of Oomsgantz. 

You have convalesced rapidly in 
the last week. True, you were de- ~ 
lirious for twelve days—but, strangely — 
enough, at the very moment So’s — 
Your Old Man, an American comedy — 
by Wilfred McGonigle, rang down | 
its final curtain amid the complete 
silence of seventy onlookers in Hart- 
ford, you opened your eyes, and said ~ 
to the nurse, “Where am I?” 

Oomsgantz is bearing his woes 
bravely. He has given notes for the 
other two thousand, and he says you ~ 
were a hell of a good sport for waiv- — 
ing your advance royalty. You'll — 
get it, some day, honest to Pete. 

Yeh—the play is in the store- 
house. ‘No—he’s afraid it won’t ever 
come out. 

Think you’re strong enough to look ~ 
at some of the notices? You lean 
back in the taxi, and shakily glance 
through the clippings. 

Asbury Park: “Even the most ex- ~ 
pert efforts of Elsie Delancey failed 
to rescue So’s Your Old Man.” 

Long Branch: “An inane potpourri 
of bunk . . . despite a splendid cast and 
that able director, Brougham. . . .” 

Stamford: So’s .Your Old Man 
opened at the Stamford Theatre last 
eI AMINE 6 Ae 

Hartford: “, . . The author must 
have recently escaped from Mattea- 
wan. A perfect cast, well directed.” 

Lovingly you caress the envelope in 
your pocket. Ah, those beautiful 
words from your boss, “We have held 
your job open for you. Come back 
as soon as you feel able.” 

“Well, better luck next time—for 
both of us,” Oomsgantz is saying. 

Next time! 

You have acquired water on the 
brain, anthrax, and housemaid’s knee. 

But—Playwright’s Itch? Cured! 
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Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 
in everyday matters at least, where price 
is no longer all-important. They begin to 


And 


it is by no* means an accident that just 


look around for “something better.” 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make” 


Gifts Of Fine China 


The Autumn Bride will doubtless receive 

many gifts of fine China—among which 

Spode, Coalport and Ansley will figure 
prominently— 


The Eatree Plates shown are priced from $180. 
to $200. the dozen. The Cups and Saucers are 
priced from $75. to $120. the dozen 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Oe Wi Street 36 Pratt Street < 


IMPORTERS ‘OF 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE 


Fs asa ore CHINA AND GLASS 


Near §*- Avenue 


= ae 


| If you could select the leather for 
| your gloves as you do the cloth for 
your suits, FIRST choice would rest in 
HYDE leather. 
It shapes to the hand. Lighter shades, 


such Hyde Russet, are popular 
for fall accessories. 


as 


Test swatches on request. 


WOOD & HYDE COMPANY 
Gloversville, N. Y. 


An innovation in shirt making. Form Fitting. Custom Cut. Hand 
Needled throughout—even to the buttons. Custom made Shirts 
in every respect —ready to put on. Finest imported fabrics. Pure 
whites and exclusive Dobbs Colored Patterns. Sport, Street and 
Dress Models 
can be found only at Dobbs. Dobbs Portfolio illustrating, describing 
and pricing 12 Exclusive Dobbs Styles on request. We feature Mail Service. 


DOBBS 


6205... FIFTH AVENUES: 


at 50th Street 
285 MADISON AVENUE at 40th St. 


. Ready-to-slip-on Shirts made in this Dobbs manner 


24.4 


at 28th Street 
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DEL MONTE-HICKEY 
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Foot Balla 


There’s a challenges in thes air as theo keen, 

cool breath of Autumn brings theo color to 

thes cheeks—Youth goes forth to battleo—and 

to cheer. Glorious Sport, Coats — especially 

created for thes Field and speeding Cay noe 
at. your favorites shop. 

COE LO NTE hie Ga Baye 


246 WEST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Fashions and Pleasures 


Along the Cote d’ Azur 


Sketches by JOSEPH B. PLATT 


Mrs. Hannah Minnifer was a Little 
Mouse before she went to Europe 
and got in on the crest of the 
rage for fake jewels. But now! 
Gaze upon Hannah. Creamy 
pearls encircle her throat, dia- 
monds glitter from her ankles, her 
tout ensemble has undergone a 
breathless and abandoned change— 
and all, if you please, for a mecve song 


Once there was a little Parisienne 
who used to sit under the trees 
along the Promenade des Anglais, 
emitting daily a gentle aura of 
fatality. Season after season she 
sat there, lowering upon the 
youths who tentatively passed, until 
the little Parisienne, her fatality 
turned inward, went and jumped 
in the blue, blue Mediterranean 
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Knox should be your 
hatter not because 
hats labeled Knox 
look well on others 
but because Knox* 
has the hat that will 
look well on you. 


*The eight dollars you pay 
for your Knox ‘‘Fifth Ave- 
nue’ is a small and a saving 
investment. It pays daily div- 
idends in style and service. 


KINOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf- Astoria (Fifth Ave. at34th) 


paar 
TheClub 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Garters 


in the Orange and Black Lox 


The GARTER KZ 
with the S 7 
SMOOTHSOK’\ (3 

Pendent-Grip 


Thin legs or fat; short 
legs or long; Smooth- 
sok takes a deep, firm 
grip on your hose. Its 
wide, supple elastic 
holds your sox smooth 
all around. Club Gar- 
ters are comfortable 
. . . men who know, 
demand them. 
Regular style, in c 
brilliant colors 50... 
De Luxe, iridescent 
Rayon with | 
pigskin grip pr. 


*The Smoothsok Pend- 
ent Grip makes it the 
most comfortable garter 
sold—try it. 


If your store hasn’t them, write us 


KNOTHE BROTHERS CO. 
26 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 


Manufacturers, for forty years, of Quality 
Suspenders’Belts’Garters*Pajamas 


a 


At the better stores 


C. STERN & MAYER, INc., 
10 West 33rd St., New York 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


A Treat for the Feet 


In many styles and colors 


Ask your dealer or 
send for catalog 


ABBOTT SHOE CO. 
North Reading, Mass. 


Est, 1855 


16] 


MW Absorbine! 


THE ANTISEPTIC 


Break up Congestion 


Apply Absorbine, Jr. 
when the first warning 
twinges come. It rouses 
the circulation, and 
brings quick relief to the 
congested area. Follow- 
ingthe relaxed tensionot 
the muscles, the painand 
ache quickly disappear. 
Absorbine, Jr. keeps 
muscles and joints lim- 
ber and free from stiff- 
ness. Apply freely—z 
does not burn! 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


The WINSHIP WARDROBE IS 
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BS of its amazing convenience and strength, 
the door-opening Winship stands preeminent among 
trunks. No back-straining, floor-marring halves to push 
apart! The name “Winship” is an assurance of all chat 
can be desired in a wardrobe—superb workmanship, 
unequalled convenience, years of satisfaction. Insist on 
being shown the genuine, red-band Winship. Write 


for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


WeoW. WENS HIP & SONS? ING. 


201 Bleecker Street Utica, N.Y. 


IDENTIFIED BY THE RED BAND 
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Exclusive Style and Quality ~ forall weather 


CAMBRIDGE RUBBER COMPANY 


Raisin and 
Citron Cake 


CAKE -BY-POST- SERVICE 
and WEEK-END BOXES 


CTOBER ushers in the most delight- 

ful period of entertaining in the 
country home. With.a Dean’s Week-End 
Box it is all so simplified— delicious Cakes 
adding a note of distinction to luncheon, 
tea or late supper. 

Thirty two assoritments,— $3, $4, $5 and $8— 

packed for shipment anywhere. Postage prepaid 


east of the Mississippi. Write for illustrated 
Week-End Box Booklet. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS 
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MUealth® 


and beauty a 
from Ait 
the séa 
Vis 
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FRAGRANT daz! 
of No. 4711 Bath 
Salts, and you find your 
daily tub as freshening 
and enlivening as an 
ocean dip! The water is 
caressingly soft, your skin 
is grateful—and there is 
that sparkling glow al- 


associated with 


ways 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 


Branches : 
Chicago and San Francisco 


With 
Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 
in Your 


Bath 


No Exercise; No Diets; No Drugs! 
(NOTHING INTERNAL) 


A BUROFEAN Discovery makes it possible to re+ 
duce weight in a safe and pleasant way by nature’s 
cwn method of expelling fat thru the pores of the 
skin. Simply dissolve Florazona, a fragrant powder, 
in your bath, stay in for fifteen minutes, and 
Ounces of fat actually melt and are washed away. 


Flo-Ra-Zo-Na 


contains no epsom salts or anything inju- 
rious so bewareof unscrupulous imitations. 
Genuine Florazona was introduced into this country 
in 1919 and is recommended by Physicians, Nurses, 
‘and thousands of delighted users who testify to re- 
duction of from 8 to 15 Ibs. in 2 weeks. No matter 
pat you have tried, let Florazona convince you. 
4 Treatments cost only $3.50. Sold and recom- 
pended by Jay Thorpe, New York City and other 
Bee Stores, also at Beauty Parlors and Drug 
Stores, or send check or money order 

direct with coupon below. 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 


When you want to look 
your best, with every de- 
tail correct, Florsheim Pat- 
ent Oxfords will dress your 
feet smartly and in comfort 
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THE 


THE ADAIR ~ Style S-102 


FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers > CHICAGO 


ONSIEUR—?? 
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The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the 
world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 
appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. 
Nickel and Black finish........$25.00 Statuary Bronze finish $30.00 
Satin Brass finish.................... 30.00 Gold or Silver Plate............. . 50.00 
All finishes with dial, extra....$26.00 
Order By Mail 


Le Continental Telephone Co. P.O. Box 255 South Orange, N. J. 


YOUR FRIENDS will treasure these rich reproductions of your 
home, little ones, or family group. Cards are 4 by 5 inches, embossed 
on rich vellum. We require only photograph, sketch or negative 
(any size). Write today for sample, list of verses, and simple direc- 
tions for ordering. 25 cards $5.00, 50 cards $8.50, 75 cards $12.50, 
100 cards $16.00. Envelopes included. 

THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY, 228 West Fifth St., Saint Paul,Minnesota 


“ie TROPIC 


SF ovnp NOWHERE ELSE in all the 
ei world, Love’s Hawaiian Fruit Cake, 
madeby Honolulu’s master bakers, isa dis- 
tinctive confection eloquent of Nature’s 
bounty in this mid-Pacific Paradise. 
Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas — 
delicate fruits perishable in their luscious 
ripeness are glaced to golden particles, 
mixed and baked to give a rare fragrance 
and flavor that linger tantalizingly on the 
palate long after the last morsel is eaten. 
You will relish the sliced glaced papaya, 
pepsin-bearing and extremely healthful as 
well as tempting in flavor. 
Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake 
is seasoned and mellow. It will keep in- 
definitely, proving a boon to the hostess 
as a novel, exquisite item on any menu. 
May we send one or more to your friends 
this year, with our greeting card enclosed, 
conveying your Christmas or New Year's 
compliments? Cakes are packed air-tight 
in attractive lithographed metal boxes for 
parcels post shipment. 

DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S. A. 

2 3-41b. Cake, $3.50 postpaid 

5-lb. Cake, $6.50 postpaid 


ONOLULU 


LOVE'S BISCUIT > BREAD CO., Dept. C. 
HONOLULY, T. H. (2-cent postage) 


Please send a HAWAMNAN FRUIT CAKE, with my 
compliments, to 


Na = = 
Address g 


check ] forse = 


Tenclose money order 


Signed. 
Address 


WRITE ADDITIONAL NAMES ON MARG.N J 
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The years of satisfying, quiet service re- 
corded by Fisher Bodies testify to the 
long-lived staunchness and superior 
quality of their construction. On cars in 
evety price division, the Body by Fisher 
presents unexcelled value and safety 
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FISHER 
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THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH CONN 


DANDRUFF? 


Vow you can control it! 


You need worry no more about dandruff, that unsightly 
nuisance, so embarrassing to both women and men. 


As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease that 
no intelligent, fastidious person can afford to neglect. 
Because so often it is a warning of more serious scalp 
trouble—possibly baldness. 


There is one ideal treatment to control dandruff con- 
ditions—the systematic use of Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic. It really works wonders this way. 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. You’ll enjoy the cleansing, refreshing 
effect. And you will be amazed to see how this treatment, 
followed systematically, does the trick. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 
it stain fabrics. And it is not greasy. 


Try Listerine for dandruff. You’ll be delighted with the 
results—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 
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“Here, I believe, is the finest of all motor cars. This unreserved statement is made 
with profound respect for Pierce-Arrow’s esteemed contemporaries and with full 
cognizance of Pierce-Arrow’s past achievements, All the pleasure, comfort, economy, 
safety and pride of ownership that money can buy are embodied in this new car. 
Pierce-Arrow dealers are offering demonstrations”... MYRON E. FORBES, ‘President 
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Keep kitchen tasks at the comfort line 


- 
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THE “Standard” 
Swinging Spout 
Faucet comes with 
or without hase 
and spray attach- 
ment. 


YOU are rested while you work at a 
“Standard” One-piece Sink, set “yard stick 
high.” 


Authorities on kitchen planning say that a sink 
I Cc 7 


should save time—save energy—save footsteps. 


Does your sink meet the test? Only if it gives 
you all of these: 


lL. Righe height—“yard stick high” is the comfort line. 
2. Drainboard and working space a-plenty. ) 
3, One-piece whiteness for health and labor-saving. 
4, Faucet-spout that swings where needed. 

5. “Tempered” water, or hot or cold, from one spout. 
6. Easy cleaning without a joint co hide dirt. 

Ample width for dishes and pans. 

8. Constant drainage — no water standing. 

9, Splash-up back to prevent soiling of the wall. 


"Staidard’ Sinks are made like this. No 


delay or inconvenience to put in a *"Standard” GET the sugges- WRITE for Cata- 
ae =. 3 f uons of the largest logue It gives 
Sink. Your Plumber should be able to install it manufacturer before prices and explains 
" you lea your paths how to get meee 
’ ‘ avr 4 TAT Cc , a1 ~ ver! 9 room, kitchen an comfort in the least 
in a day, if water supply and drain connections Pace amie eats a 
equipment, 


need no considerable change. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Wf. Co. 
Pittsburgh 


TIFEANY & CO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS DIAMONDS 


SILVER TABLEWARE 


SILVER TEA SETS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIETH AVENUE & 3/ = STREET 
New YORK 


VANITY FAIR 
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Even greater beauty avith 


performance still years ahead 


Today, Chrysler announces 
revolutionary style changes in 
its new and finer Chrysler 
“70”, with its new appearance, a 
superb smartness, a resplendent 
beauty of line, a new vogue in 
motor car design. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies. You will look up from 
theircradling comfort as you pass 
other cars. You will see needless 
height, needless bulk, needless 
weight as you never saw them 
before. 


Newer, more distinctive silhou- 


ette. An unbraken sweep of line 
from radiator to rear quarter. 
Sweeping top and roof lines of a 
newer smartness, accentuated 
with a newer, exclusive cadet 
visor on closed bodies. 


Newer luxury of comfort. Deeper 
and softer cushions, with Mar- 
shall type springs, comfortably 
arranged to give you restfulness 
you have never known before. 


Newer, greater riding ease, due 
to exclusive no side-sway vana- 
dium springs, Watson stabilators 
and extracsized full balloon tires, 


mounted on newly-designed, 
smaller wheels. 


Newer richness of interior up- 
holstery. Finer hardware and fit- 
tings, with a handsome clock 
added tothe beautified,indirectly- 
lighted instrument board panel. 


Newer refinements in controls, 
and head lamps, far in advance 
of current styles. 


Newer, more attractive blend- 
ings by master colorists in body 
tones of tans, browns and greens, 
with newer and subtler harmon 


wW 


ies in stripings and panelings. 


And with this newer smartness 
and newer beauty is joined the 
superlative superiority in perfor- 
mance, dependability, economy, 
riding and handling ease and 
long life of the Chrysler “70”— 
basically the same chassis, save for 
refinements—still years ahead of 
contemporary achievement. 


In its new attire, the new. and 
finer Chrysler “70” is today more 
than ever the pattern to which 
all other motor cars will be cut 
for years to come. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


THE NEW FINER 


Bein YD LOE RK 


NEW FINER CHRYSLER ‘'70” PRICES—Phaeton, $1395; Sport Phaeton, $1495; Roadster, $1495; Brougham, $1525; 
Royal Coupe, $1545; Royal Sedan, $1595; Crown Sedan, $1795; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


66 29 


GHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR 
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The ALTON 


THE versatility of the Sport Cap is truly remarkable. It is at home in almost every sport. 
With Knickers to match, it lends that harmony of ensemble so constantly the aim of the well 
turned out sportsman. Merton Caps with Knickers to match are faultlessly tailored of 
choice tweeds, cheviots and linens, At your dealer or, if he cannot supply you write us. 
The Alton shown above of tweed $4.00, Knickers to match $15.00. Write for the new 
Merton Style Booklet of Caps and Knickers. Charles S, Merton & Co., 210 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


h CAPS and 
? KNICKERS 
~fo MATCH 
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SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Ninth to Fiftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


London’ s ‘Premier 
Faberdashers 


HAWES & CURTIS 


ARE REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


SAK'S ~ FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Ninth to fiftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


London’ s “Premier 


Bootmaker 


ALAN MCAFEE 


IS REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Ninth to Fiftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


Soondon’s “Premier 


Fatter 


SCOTT'S 


IS REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 
SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 
Forty-Nuinth to Fiftieth Street 


GOMPLETE OUTFITTERS TO MEN 


London’ s “Premier 
Tailors 


KILGOUR & FRENCH 


ARE REPRESENTED EXCLUSIVELY 
IN NEW YORK BY 


SAKS-FIFTH AVENUE 
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BONWIT TELLER. & CO. 
The Specially Shop of Oriyinations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 
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Notes to Men Who Would Bring Gifts... 


SHEER SILK HOSE AND GLOVES To MATCH 


EGGSHELL 
G3i—“‘Bontell”’ French suede 


gloves, smartest for afternoon wear, 


GUNMETAL 
H21—‘‘Bontell’’ silk hose with black 


heels give the appearance of sheerest 
black, and slimmest ankles, 3.75 


CAFE CREME 
H22—An exquisite shade in ‘‘Bon- 
tell’' French super -sheer silk hose‘*50- 


perfect with gunmetal hove. 3.95 


DOVE GRAY 
H23—A lovely shade in ‘‘Bontell’”’ 
very sheer all- silk hose with slender 
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gauge’’, with dropstitch clox. 10.50 clox. . : : 3.50 


G32—De luxe quality ‘“Bontell’”’ 
Frerch suede pull-on gloves that 
may be washed perfectly. 4.95 


G33—Very fine ‘‘Bontell'’ French 
suede gloves with shirred wrists and 
little scalloped tops, washable. 3.95 


BAMBOO 
H24— The perfect shade and the perfect 
quality in sheer silk hose for about-town 
wear, our own ‘‘Bontell-Corinne’’. 2.95 


G34—The smart about-town ‘Bontell’’ 
imported English type gloves to match in 
chevrette, softest quality, washable. 4.50 
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FROMAGE 
H25—-An ultra new afternoon shade in 
gossamer sheer ‘‘Bontell’’ French silk hose, 
“48-gauge’"’, with smart clox. 8.75 


G35—The exactly matching ‘‘Bontell’’ 
French pull-on gloves of finest washable 
mocha, with litile scalloped tops. 3.95 


—_ ee 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


Hosiery and Gloves 
Main Floor 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO. 


The Specially Shop of Originations 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 


Masculine Gift-Giving . 


LL 


SMART JEWELRY 


LM 


Mail Orders fi a A41—UNCURLED OSTRICH 
Promptly Filled i ; ' FAN, fashionable, flattering, in 
the color of her evening gown, 


Atte with ten amber or jasper color 
Jewely ana Bags | ee Ee 
ain Floor 


Te 


LM 


A40 — IMPORTED POWDER VAN- 
ITY, of enamel on sterling silver, in royal 
blue, green or black, gee gold oe 
large size. . P : 25.00 
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A42—SEED PEARL NECKLACE, 
very finely selected genuine pearls in three 
strand twist with white gold clasp. 

16-in. choker 35.00 32-in. necklace 75.00 


ee a aay) A47—IMPORTED BEADED BAG, 
a a re of tiny Venetian beads, floral designs in soft 


colorings on berge grounds, with engraved 
silver-gilt frame. ; : 45.00 


A46—FRENCH ENVELOPE WITH 

VELVET F LOWERS — tulips, voses or 
A443 —SLAVE-LINK BRACELET of pansies in exquisite colorings appliqué on A48—FRENCH RHINESTONE BAG, 
French brilliants combined with links set in cloth of gold, or black or bere silk. 32. nn entirely of rhinestones or combined wth 
Semi-precious onyx or chrysoprase, or syn- pearls, pouch shape with rhinestone 
thetic emeralds or sapphires, 45.00 studded frame. . ; : 28.00 


Ee —~  Mersc-JN A49—S NAKESKIN 
ALARM CLOCK, gilt | 
frame and engraved ena- | 
mel dial, 15-jewel guar- 
anteed movement, 3 ad- 
jusiments. 42.00 


BAG, new, roomy, smart! 
with many compartments 
and matching cigarette case 
with metal clips. 35.00 
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A45—SLAVE-LINK 

BRACELET, with semi- > — 

precious carnelian, chalce- A _ : AS0—“‘BABY CALF” BAG, 
dony, chrysoprase or onyx large envelope with blending 
rings and cushion cabochons oo 7 stitched leather edge —for her 
14-kt. gold links. 85.00 . tailored costumes. . 19.50 
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VANITY FAIR 


AND DAUGHTERS 
RESPECT 
a well dressed 
FATHER 


‘That's what every father wants ~ the respect of his children. 

Good style helps to win it. The younger generation knows 

style through and through and respects it. You'll be as well 
dressed as your son when our label is in your clothes 


The new overcoat fabrics are cavalry twills; 
many colors; stylish; long wearing 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 
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THE NOTABLE DISPLAY 
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} 
MENS HATS 


at Altman Square presents the finest products of 
foremost English, Italian and American makers 


FEATURING 
The renowned LINCOLN-BENNETT London Hats 


(for which we are sole sponsors in New York) and our 


EXCLUSIVE ALTMAN STYLES 


The Persistent Demand for 


SOFT FELTS 


inethe- LIGHTER WEIGHTS and COLOURS has 
been carefully provided for. 


Prices range from $5.00 to $25.00 


FIFTH AVENUE ENTRANCE—FIRST FLOOR: 


o> 


FIFTH AVENUE MADISON AVENUE 
ify 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET NEw Yo k THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


VANITY FAIR 


FEET THAT DAINIGE FAV Saves WLS Vira 


Paula’s slim, graceful fingers waved aside John’s laughing 
protest. 

“Don’t tell me that men don’t notice the details of a wom- 
an’s dress,’ she insisted, “they’re more observing than 
women.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,’ John countered, “we know 
a pleasing effect but we don’t notice the small things.” 
“Nonsense,” said Paula, “when Joan Larrimore first came 


here to live, not a man in our set paid the slightest atten- 
> } jo) 
tion to her.” 


Cm». Clhe 4demode Shop 


“That's true,” acknowledged John, “but you’ll admit she 
was pretty frumpy when we first met her.” 


“That's just it,” triumphed Paula, “she was dowdy in 
just one detail— she corrected that and now she has more 
partners than almost any other girl I know.” 


“What was the detail?”’ asked Elsa interestedly. 


“Why, ner shoes—we told her about Pedemodes and they 


simply lifted her out of the ‘older girl’ class into the 
debs.” 


he. we oO, ier I a 
YS (Feminine “footwear _GE” i/ 
\ N » Cs vss (i LU 
Mona New York 570 Fifth Ave. ee 
Slender and chic in tan kid Slenderixing line with smart 


and suede, 


Chicago 76 E Madison St. 


Cleveland 1708 Euclid Ave. 


snake trim, 


Boston 360 Boylston ot. 


Detroit 1235 Washington Blvd. 


Also obtainable at: 


Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co. Newark L. Bamberger & Co. 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. New York L. Livingston 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co. Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co. 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


INC., 


Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenp’t Hote) Sport Shop 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co. 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co. Toledo Lauber’s 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Youthful Fur Coats 


you will see at the big games 


There’s a difference about the fur coats the fashionable younger set 
is wearing this year. Not only in the furs—those flat furs that have 
won a new popularity—but in the details: touches of leather, greater 
slimness, standing collars; and in the linings, smartest when they are 
of kasha. These are among the things you will notice in the fur coats 
Lord & Taylor is showing for the football season. 


FOURTH FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE: NEW YORK 


COATS SKETCHED 
A brown pony coat with 
collar of kit fox and 
kasha lining. Left$265 


A Nutria coat with 
leather trimmed collar, 
cuffs and pocket, and 
lining of printed kasha. 
Right in sketch, $645 
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The tie makes or breaks the en- One Ls mae. ee, hat. One should choose a cravat 


semble. If it is in proper har- iy : be! =f , that has been designed and made 


mony with the rest of the attire bee Be: aS with this in mind—Cheney Cra- 


it completes the scheme of suit, : i ie es vats. The tie shown is a Radzimir 


shirt, socks, handkerchief and why : ih) Ai Barré—a cloth ofsturdy richness. 
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Color and Simplicity Distinguish New Luggage 


Sharkskin on French gilt fittings conveniently con- 
tained in front of case in separate compartment, 
distinguish this woman’s suit case. Made in Eng- 
land of very fine quality selected pigskin. Exquisite 
workmanship. 20 inches—$425 


Pigskin, the aristocrat of leathers, in boar grain, 
grey or brown, is adapted to feminine use in the 
unfitted suit case and fitted hat box. Removable 
fittings of imitation shell or pearl and amber. 
Suit case 22 inches—$27.50. 
Hat box 14 inches— $42.50. 


THE MAN’S SHOP. 


Woman's fitted suit case of European type. Unusual 
number of bottles and jars with nickel tops.  Fit- 
tings of imitation shell. 14inch—$85. Man's fitted 


luggage. Of fine English pigskin with Howard 
fittings of Karibrose or natural ebony—$75 


Man’s kit bag made in England. An extremely simple design, hand- 
sewn throughout. Hand-made locks. Of mellowed English buck- 
skin and new plaid felt lining. 24 inch—$95. Suit case to match 
24 inch—$90. 


EXPRESS ELEVATORS—TENTH FLOOR 


Lord & laylor 


FIFTH AVENUE:= NEW YORK 


dressing case that may be carried in any piece of 


14 VANITY FAIR 


“To the Fifth Avenue Office of the Guaranty 


BANKING 


THAT HELPS | 
SIMPLIFY : 


METROPOLITAN | 
LIVING 


We have met the requirements of 
a large clientele of representative 
New York and out-of-town people 


AS one of the depositors of this 
Office, you would find the 


varied services available a real fac- 


Trust Company—at Forty-fourth Street2? 


tor in simplifying many of the prob- 
lems of living in an age of financial 
complexities. 


for more thana quarter ofa century. 
We invite you to consider this Office 
for your personal bank account. 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
GUARANTY Trust Company or New York 


FIFTH AVENUE AND 44TH STREET 
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OMEN are women again—not boys, 
W or paper dolls dipped in a single cone. 

They wear soft draperies, exquisite tex- 
tures, colours that melt.into each other, colours 
that make a contrast, brilliant or subtle, but 
always challenging. They wear black — most 
wickedly feminine colour of all.... 


Women of other days had figures. But only 
those of today have legs and feet... . Ah, those 
feet, in shoes like little works of art, cunningly 
designed to tell lies worth looking at! 


Smartness, indeed, begins where slender heels 
tap the pavement; if it doesn’t — it simply 
doesn’t exist. 


he new Vici colous 


Vici Polo... golden brown, perfect for 
the tailored shoe. 


Vici Cochin ... rich, medium brown, 
good at all times of day. 


Vici Cinna... rose-brown, morning or 
afternoon. 


Vici Rosette ... Winter beige, for for- 
mal wear. 


Vici Walnut... darkest brown, a most 
distinguished shade. 


Vici Navy ...a deep blue, steadily in- 
creasing in favor. 


Vici Black... mat, the Paris-choice for 
the new black costume; glacé, for 
those who like a more lustrous 


finish. 


VIC 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


No wonder Vici kid has come into its own— 
the leather that fits like a slim glove, that takes 
suave lines so charmingly, that makes the foot 
look its smallest, slightest and most feminine 
— coloured to coax the slowest pocketbook 
to open three times where it planned to open 
once —because each shoe would be so perfect 
with its own inspired costume. ...If you don’t 
know the Vici colours, clip out the list below 
and take it to your favourite shoe shop. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the worl 
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ADE OWLY BY 
ROBT HFOERDERERINC. 
PHILADEL 


Stamped inside shoes of Vici kid— 
assurance of quality, colour and 
smartness. 


kid 
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W. EF. Fayers. Joshua Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
12 Queen Street 57-60 Sidney Street 
Oxford, England Cambridge, England 


These famous hat shops in the 


oreat University towns of 


Eneland feature Stetson Hats. 
And Stetsons are the choice at 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Penn- 


sylvania, Cornell, Michigan, 


Illinois, Stantord—in every place 


where Young men coneregate, 


S TETSON Haws 


Styled for Young Men 


VANITY FAIR 
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RINCELY BEAUTY and luxury adorn 

OP ie Greatest Buick Ever Built and 
furnish exquisite atmosphere for pert- 
formance that has startled the motor 
car industry. The Valve-in-Head Engine 
in this new Buick its literally vzbra- 
tionless beyond belief, at every speed. 
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Wren the Thanksgiving feast 1s 
spread—and gay friends gather— 


when you're joyously thankful for | 
another year of health and plenty : 


—have a Camel! 


ah Aber mr rues 


ae Eons By WHEN it’s Thanksgiving. And 
FOP gS ‘. your chosen friends are enjoy- 
oe ing the good things of earth. As 
t you are rejoicing over another 
3 year of health and good fortune 
‘ —have a Camel! 

: For no other cigarette ever 
gave so much added enjoyment to 
a Thanksgiving feast. No other 
was ever so welcome to your 
friends. Millions of experienced 
smokers are thankful each day for 
Camels. This distinctive ciga- 
rette brought the world a new 
measure of smoking satisfaction 
and contentment, for Camels 
never tire the taste or leave a ciga- 
retty after-taste. Before Camel it 
was impossible to get every good 
feature in one cigarette, no matter 
how much smokers were willing 
to pay. Such choice tobaccos 
were never before blended as they 
are in Camels. The makers of 
Camel set out to blend the world’s 
finest cigarette regardless of price 
—and they succeeded! 


So this festive day, with thanks 
for the good year that is gone, 
with hope for the better days to 
come —send up the fragrant 
smoke that is loved by millions. 
On Thanksgiving Day have the 
best that’s made. 

Have a Camel! 


Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of Turkish and 


1 4 Our highest wish, if you do 
Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master blenders and the finest of not yet know and enjoy Camel 


French cigarette paper ts made especially for them. No other cigarette is like . quelity, St ther: you ‘wey ty 


“a ~ . them. We invite you to com- 
a pare Camels with any cigarette 
made at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Camels. They are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 
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As the ‘‘man most likely to succeed,” in the opinion of his classmates, E. G. Preston of 
Williams College, ’26, typifies the considered good taste in dress which every man of 
every age recognizes as a definite social and business asset. 


Williams Men Are Not ‘“Collegiate”’ 


; OLLEGIATE clothes, so-called,” says 

Elwyn G., Preston, ’26, voted by his 
class at Williams College the man most 
likely to succeed, “‘are generally favored 
by a type of young man who certainly did 
not go to Williams.” 

At last a college man brands a mis- 
nomer in men’s dress—and tells and pic- 
tures for you in selections from Ide personal 
linen what well-bred college men of today 
really do wear. 

“Real men in college or out do not give to 
their clothes the undue consideration which 
results in accentuating extremes in style. 


“Perhaps it is because Ide styles are so 


essentially correct that so many well- 
dressed men wear Ide. Certainly, I 
heartily approve the good taste shown in 
designing the Ide collars, shirts and hand- 
kerchiefs which I selected from the styles 
for the current season.” 


Mr. Preston’s selections of Ide haber- 
dashery are here sketched and described. 
Together with the selections of other men 
at Yale, Princeton, Brown, Chicago, Wis- 
consin, Cornell, Pittsburgh, Dartmouth, 
Columbia, these styles are described in a 
booklet which will be sent you at your 
request. Address Geo. P. Ide & Co., Inc., 
Troy, New York. 
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At this exclusive New England college, 
simple, self-pattern white handkerchiefs 
of imported linen are considered correct. 


“The man with a longish face and long 
neck,”’ suggests this typical Williams man, 
“*will find Ide’s Glengair a smart starched 
collar that broadens the facial lines. I think 
the Ideport is in excellent taste for formal 
dress.” 


“A white broadcloth shirt, like the Ide 
Etonstreet 8, made with attached collar, 
is always correct, sensible style. For eve- 
ning affairs, I like the formal Valcourt. 3 
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MILITARY. 


LITERATVRE 


DRAMATICS 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


For 42 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Directing 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 
NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in co-operation with 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free Catalog describing all Courses from 
Room 262K CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


Enroll now for the fall term of the 


John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 


: nn 
School of the Theater and Dance 
The only school in America where all branches 
of theatrical art are included in the curriculum, 
Drama, opera comique and musical comedy, 
scenic and costume designing, stage direction 
and management, play writing, dancing of all 
types, fencing, etc, Apply to registration offices, 
128-130 East 58th St., New York. 
Phone Plaza 4524 


* ~ ~ 
Edith Coburn Noyes School 
Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Analysis and Interpretation of Literature, Voice, 
Diction, Psychology, French, Fully quipped Little 
Theatre. 19th year, Edith Coburn Noyes, Princi- 

pal, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


TECHNIQUE of 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 


CHILDREN’S 


SPRING HILL 


A progressive boarding school 
for boys and girls from 6 to 12 
Healthful surroundings. Outdoor life. Creative activity, 
Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull 
Litchfeld, Connecticut 


5 SCHOOLS 


MERRICOURT “just shgzisse 
for children’’ 
Private home accepts few solect children 4-10 by 
month or year, Proper diet, character training, super- 
vised play. Large play lawns, gardens and orchard, 


Private kindergarten, Ist grade, tutoring, Rev. and 
Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Berlin, Conn, 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


SANDAL PHON "SCHOOL 


For Children Delayed in Development 
Loving home care, school studies, out-of-door play, 
social stimulation; well-coordinated life. 

Not operated for profit 
Bernard Cadwallader, 1874 E. 82nd St., 


Cleveland, O 


VARICK SCHOOL 


Wor the Individual Child, 
Adjustment and Development, 

resident girls, 

East Orange, N. J. 


SCHOOL 


Happy 
Limited to eight children; 
162 South Clinton St. 


THE WOODS' 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 
Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15. 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa, 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


=e CEN TRAL ATLANTIC—Boys 


Overlooking beautiful Susque- 


OME: River A nationally- 
known preparatory school for 
boys, 190 acres. Faculty of specialists, Sepa- 
rate department for younger boys, Supervised 
athloties. Golf course; swimming pool, Catalog. 
+ Murray Peabody Brush, Ph. D., Port Deposit, Md, 


Special 
Preparation, 
All sports, 


Type of Boarding School College 
Sound Instruction, Tutorial Method, 
A. F. Shoriff, Hoadmaster, Cheshire, Conn, 


ane 


TRAVEL 


rapidly in number 


magazine. 


FINE ARTS 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


Vanity Farr devotes most of its editorial pages to the arts, crafts, 
sports and cultivated tastes of America. 
of schools, in’ the curriculum of which these special departments of 
American life are expressly emphasized. 
and in importance, that we think it expedient to 
group their announcements together 
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There is, today, a large group 
Such schools are growing so 


in this special section of the 


~ MUSIC 


Winter Term—s52nd Year 


LEAGUE 


215 W.57thSt., New York 


In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 


CLASSES 
Lithography, Etching and Wood-Block 


Send for Catalog V. 


( 


Fall term now in session, 
Modernequipment, 
and Applied Arts, 


Lex F. 


A FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


Normal teachers’ 


Ranpotpn, Director 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


GRAND CENTRAL} 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Tllus- 
Costume 
Design under the instruction of successful mod- 


Sculpture, 
and 


Painting, 
Illustration 


Courses in Drawing, 
tration, Advertising 


ern artists, Catalogue on Request 


7003 Grand Central Terminal, 


CHOOL OF 


Creative Art for creative people 
Fashion illustration. 


Telephone Circle 1850 


MASTER INSTITUTE 
ARTS 
- PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
CLASS 
- DRAMA — LECTURES 
103rd St.) New York, N. Y. 


OF 
MUSIC 
ARCHITECTURE- 
BALLET 
310 Riverside Drive (cor. 


UNITED 


OPERA 


of 
M The ART STUDENTS’ 


YALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
* San Francisco 


Beautiful new buildings. 
Professional training In Fine 
courses, 


New York City | 


DESIGN AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 200 ones: 


Interior Decoration 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 


AND 


THOMAS FURLONG 


will conduct classes in 


COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 
3 Washington Square North 


New York City, N. Y. 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM OF 
IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
Leschetizky Technique 
1335 Madison Ave. New York 
Tel. Atwater 7346 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 


Teacher of Violin 


MRS. BOYCE 
(at oqth St.) 


ANNOUNCES OPENING OF NEW STUDIO 
18 East 65th Street, N. Y. 
Ensemble Playing. Specializing in teaching of 


children. Telephone connection. 


JIU-JITSU 


GRACE G. GIRARD 
THE FINE ART OF JIU-JITSU 


f Scientific Self-Defence for Women 
Studio 428 Lafayette Street, New York City 


STUDENT RESIDENCE—Girls 
Hilvs. Bostwell’s 


“A HOME AWAY FROM HOME” 
for girls attending any school, college or 
studio in New York. ‘Tel. Susquehanna 7653. 

Two connected houses, 344-346 W. 84 St., 
at Riverside Drive, New York 


_ NEW YORK—Girls 


THE FINCH SCHOOL: 


Posr GRADUATE CourRsEs, Music, Arts, Home 
Making, Wnglish, Drama, Secretarial. Paris HOME 
of Schoolemphasizes Travel, Arts, Languages. Address 
Registrar 61 East 77th Street, New York City 


MARYMOUNT 


Courses—Iour Years 


Tarrytown- on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 
College, Two-Year 


VWinishing, Academic, Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secr rial. Gymnasium, Swimming- 
pool, Riding, Mus rt. Branchts: Fifth Ave., 


New York and Paris. | Catalog from Reverend Mother, 


Git Che Castle . 


eves Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 
a 800 Yarrytown-on-Hudson, New Yor, 


NEW ENGLAND—Girls 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 

City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 

post-graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 

girls. Sixty-flirst year opened September 28, 1926. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


APPLIED ARTS 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Correspondence Courses 
Course A—Professional Training Courses, 
Course B—Domestic Course—How to Plan 
Own House, 
Wnroliment 


Iimited—Write for 


Address P, O, Box 148, Boston (Copley Station), Mass, 


Prospectus 


SCHOOLS ABROAD— Girls 


MissBarry’ eForcianscleolrerGinle 


FLORENCE, ITALY 
Your | Languages, Art, Music. College Prep.. Fencing, 
Horseback Riding, Dancing. Historie ‘Tours. 
Lower School for younger girls. October to June. 


Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOLS ABROAD—Boys 


| SCHOOLS ABROAD— Boys 


CHATEAU vp: BURES 


St ONE 
~ Sclence 
athletic 


farm on premises, 
examinations under 


(a School for Boys ) 
PAR VILLENNES (Seine-et-Oise ) 


buildings, central heating, modern plumbing. 
laboratory, Manual — training. Extensive 
felds. Milk, eggs, and vegetables from our 
Preparation for American University 
competent experts. 
Prospectus on application to Headmaster. 


DANCING 


JAC MAC SCHOOL 


Acrobatics, 
reducing. 


“The real thing with no frills.” 
Phone: Chickering 3127. 
223 West 46th Street New York 


dancing, kicking, limbering, 


Vera 


School of the Dance 
4 Riverside Dr., N. Y. Endicott 9858 


JOE DANIELS 


SCHOOL of ACROBATICS and STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children. Class Lessons $1.00. Stretch- 
ing and Limbering, Musical Comedy, Tap (Clog- 
ging) Ballet and Acrobatic Dancing. 

1544 Broadway, N. Y. C. BRYant 6542 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic—National—Folk—Rhythmic—Ball Room 
“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.”’ 


Mrs. Vernon Custle 

746 Madison Ave.,N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 
CH ALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 
SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. — 

“Highest Standards of Artistic Merit” — 


Fall and Winter Courses. Catalog on request. 
163-165 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY - 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts, 

Specialist in smart ballroom dancing, : 
assisted by a staff of wonderful teach- — 
ers. Rates reduced this month, 7 BE. — 
48rd St., N. Y., Vanderbilt 1773. 


Your letter of inquiry about schools or camps 
will receive the personal attention of a woman 
‘rained in educational matters who will be glad 
to help you in the solution of your problem. 

Write Condé Nast Educational Bureau 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC—Girls 


(ee UM. SCH®L 


A Modern School for Girls, near 
Philadelphia, Thorough College 
Preparation, Music, Art, and Secre- 
tarial Studies. All Sports—Riding. 


For catalog and information address 
The Secretary, 


Box IF, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Mead of School = 
Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L. 
Mrs. L. May Willis, B.P., Principal 


Pishopthorpe Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Girls 


National Park Seminary 


For girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economics, 
Expression, Secretarial. College Preparatory, Catalog. 
J. E. Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest Glen, Md. 


SOUTHERN—Girls | 
WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
most dis- 


women. Meets exacting demands of a 
criminating patronage. Complete appointments. 
For information address The Secretary, Belmont 


Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn 
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RENASECRDS 


Do you know alleAmerica 


wa or only the northern half ? 


eee youth America ., Rio de Faneiro S Buenos Aires are as beautiful as the famous 


European capitals; the Andes are matched only by the Himalayas; 
the mountain-walled Straits of Magellan are as spectacular as Norway's Fjords; the Indian Country is 
as pitturesque as the Far East. There are historic cities, wrapped in the mystery of the Inca Kingdom, 
or the glamour of the Spanish Conquest. Everywhere there is the interest of other races and other customs. 


Raymond-Whitcomb Round South America Cruise 


Satling from New York, January 29, 1927, and returning April | 


"Tuts is the ideal way to see South America— 
one great ship with all its comforts from be- 
ginning to end, and no waste of time. In the 
two months that are ordinarily required to 
see only two or three large cities on the East 
Coast, the RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISE 
will encircle the entire continent. 

On the West Coast it will visit Czma, Pizar- 
ro’s capital, the Jzdian Country and the Andes 
in Peru; the disputed ACztrate Region; Santi- 
ago, capital of Chile; “Ualparaiso and Valdivia. 
It will sail through the Strazts of -Alagellan. 


On the €ast Coast it will visit -AContevideo in 
Uruguay; Santos (the world’s greatest coffee 
port) Sao Paulo and Bahia in Brazil, and 
Trinidad with its Pitch Lake. There will be 
four days at incomparable ‘vo de Fanerro, 
and five days at beautiful Buenos Aires. 

This is the only real and comprehensive 
South America Cruise. It will sail on the 
Cunarder, “aconia”—a popular liner of 
20,000 tons, with spacious decks, luxurious 
lounges, and attractive staterooms. Send for 
the booklet—“Round South America.” 


eA «Mediterranean Critise a eyailing February 9, 1927 
A new chapter in Mediterranean cruises — for the first time Luxor, Karnak & Thebes, the heart of Egypt, 
are included without extra charge wm Granada & the Alhambra, Palma in the Balearic Islands, Malta 
& Cyprus, Ajaccio, Napoleon’s birthplace, Cattaro in Jugo-Slavia &° Palermo are all on the route m The 
historic Mediterranean cities are visited — Algiers, Naples, Tunis, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Constantinople &° 
Venice m On the “ Samaria” ~ $1,000 & upward & Send for the book— “ The Whole Mediterranean.” 


Two West Indies Cruises > January 27 & February 22 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 13 Park Street, Boston, MassacnuseTTs 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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ARIZONA 


Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 


Oracle 


Triangle L Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 
sunshine. See the old west in the heart of the 
cattle ranch country. All modern conveniences. 


CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 


Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
ience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 


Pasadena 


Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 
year. One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 
looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Barbara 


El Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 


hotel in America’’. Exclusive, offering quiet home 
atmosphere and privileges, golf and country clubs. 
CONNECTICUT 
Lyme 
Old Lyme Inn, situated in the beautiful town of 
Old Lyme. Golf, Bathing, Tennis. Select com- | 
munity. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington 


The Grafton, Conn. Ave. & de Sales. European 
and American plan. Excellent location. Modern 
appointments. Delicious cuisine. Rates moderate. 

The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway | 
between the White House and Dupont Circle. Most 
magnificent hostelry in the Nation’s Capital. 

FLORIDA 
Miami Beach 

The Boulevard. A now Carl G. Fisher hotel, 

open throughout the year. Moderate rates. Easily 


accessible to everything. 


The Flamingo, because of unsurpassed 1 
superior cuisine, efficient, courteous service, is 
recognized as America’s resort hotel preeminent. | 


The King Cole. A Carl G. Fisher hotel, opening 
December 15th, embodying the modern luxuries of 
hotel construction. Situated in America’s playground. 

The Lincoln Hotel. Ideally situated in heart of 
beach attractions. Opposite golf links. Two blocks 
from polo field, Roman pools and ocean front. 

The Nautilus. Modern; fireproof. An unexcelled 
winter playground Attractive non-housekeeping 
furnished villas. Every known out-of-door sport. 


New Smyrna 
Indian River Ranch. Only ‘‘dude ranch’’ in Florida. 


Secluded. Quiet. Riding. Hunting, Fresh and salt 
water fishing. All conveniences and comforts. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 


out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 


Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for 
service and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, 
Jackson Park’s 640 acres at 56th Street. 


MAINE 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 
friends meet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. DEuropean Plan, 


South Casco 


Migis Lodge on Sebago Lake. Camp hotel. Private 
cabins, American plan. Spring fishing. Summer 
sports. Excellent motoring. Season April to November. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 
featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort. 
Open all year. L. G. Treadway, Managing Director. 
Bernardston 


Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 
Tefinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
food. Main route to White Mountains. Golt. 


Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston’s smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 
and artistic surroundings. Excellent cuisine. 

_ Hotel Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 
tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 
Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 

Avenue, Furnishings and comforts of a luxurious 

private home with hotel service of the highest type. 


Worcester 
In the heart 


smooth 
facing 


The Bancroft. of historic New 


England. Facing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Book-Cadillac. Luxurious appointments have been 
combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 


| way. 


Pe 


CONDE 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Lasily accessible to Minnesota's 
heautiful lake region. 825 rooms, each with private 
bath. Write for descriptive folder. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 


At Dartmouth College. 
appointments. Golf, 


Whitefield 


Mountain View House. Mid-June to Mid-October. 
Outdoors, every opportunity for all kinds of sport. 
Indoors, superior cuisine, charming appointments. 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


The Breakers. Noted for its cuisine and comforts. 
One of the largest of the famous beachfront hotels, 
most fortunately situated near all attractions. 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 


ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 


Ele- 
tennis, 


The Hanover Inn. 
vator and modern 
saddle horses. 


Paterson 


The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 
United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 

Trenton 


The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 
only offers luxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 
Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire Tours. 400 rooms with 


bath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Direc- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Buffalo 
| Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people, Fire- 
| proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


East Aurora 


The Roycroft Inn famous for its hospitality, 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
18 miles from Buffalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 
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NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

_Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street. A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

Mayfair House, 610 Park Avenue. A new apart- 
ment hotel. Furnished or unfurnished. Most desir- 
able location, catering to a most exclusive clientele. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. ‘The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Restaurant Elysée, One East 56th Street, in New 
York's smartest section. Favored for luncheon and 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Fifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 


Hotel St. James, West Forty-Iifth Street just 


off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
The Sulgrave, Park Av. & 67th Street. A 


Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York.~ 

The Touraine. 9 DW. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 

Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites. 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara. A new hotel offering every modern 
luxury and convenience. Open all year. See Niagara 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 


Fireproof. In the heart of the 
Near shops and theatres. 250 rooms 


Hotel Rochester. 
Kodak City. 
and baths. 

The Seneca is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has learned to appreciate. Conveniently situated 


Syracuse 
The Onondaga. The last word _in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 


theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds, 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose, Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


Utica 
Hotel Utica. 200 rooms, each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service, Conveniently 


situated in center of city. 


another? 


Vanity Fair 


IT ALL DEPENDS 


on how you like your hostelries 


Some like ’em quiet—thick carpets and silent service 
that is none the less elaborate. .. . Some like em gay— 
shining floors and glittering lights with a band that’s 
seldom silent. . . . Others prefer an unpretentious 
place where comfort is the chief consideration and ex- 
cellent food is served in a homelike atmosphere. 


Sight unseen, it’s hard to tell just which hotel to choose. 
And what is more discouraging than entering a strange 
hotel at the end of a tiring journey, to find that it 
simply will not do, when you are too tired to look for 


The purpose of this directory is to assist you in finding 
the very hotel youprefer. Ashort description of main fea-~ 
tures and special attractions accompanies each listing. 


Perhaps you are going to some 
city not listed here. Then write to us. 


We'll be glad to help. 


ConpbE Nasr TRavEL BUREAU 
Vogue 


23 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


House 8 Garden 


. Folder. 


VANITY FAIR 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
but reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 


White House Inn catering to those who prefer _ 
the refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weckly rates. 


Pinehurst 


Berkshire Hotel. Opens January 23rd. Comfort, — 
friends, and moderate prices. A Spring-like winter — 
only 16 hours from N. Y. City. All Pinehurst sports. 

Carolina Hotel. 4 D. J. Ross 18-hole courses; _ 
tennis, polo, riding, trapshooting, racing, archery. — 
All rooms with bath; music, dancing. Now open. 


New Holly Inn. Just rebuilt. Practically all 
rooms with bath; music, dancing. Beautiful setting. 
All Pinehurst sports. Opens Jan. 9th. 


OHIO 
Akron . 


The Portage. On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga — 
to the Ohio River. Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. } 


A “United’’ hotel. 
Columbus 
Now the leading hotel, opposite — 


offers unexcelled facilities to 
Rooms $2.50 and up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Erie. 


On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, 275 rooms. 


The Neil Hou8e. 
the State Capitol, 
the traveling public. 


Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Facing the State House Green. 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of — 


Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. > 
Philadelphia : 
The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welcome, — 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. — 
Twelve hunired rooms with bath. Centrally locateday 
EEEDSAS 5 
El Paso 3 
Hotel Paso del Norte. El Paso’s finest. Western 
hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 


minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico. — 


VIRGINIA 7 
Hot Springs & 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its simple Southern” 
lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
nings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.’’ 


WASHINGTON t 


Seattle 


The Olympie has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel. services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’’ 


CANADA 


Hamilton, Ontario 


The Royal Connaught provides comfortable, con- 
venient, ‘luxurious accommodation for the travelling” 
public, im the heart of a beautiful scenic district. 


Montreal, Quebec 


Mount Royal Hotel. The new social center of 
Montreal. Occupies entire city block in heart of” 
theatre and shopping district. 


Niagara Falls, Ontario 


The Clifton. The only hotel at the Falls com= 
manding an unobstructed view of both the American” 
and Canadian Falls. Open May to September. 


Toronto, Ontario 


The King Edward ‘‘The Heart of Toronto.”” 
Lighteen stories, in the very heart of the city, 
occupies one complete city block. 


Windsor, Ontario 


Prince Edward Hotel. Opened June 1922. Con» 
nected with Detroit by ferry and proposed interna 


tional bridge. 250 rooms and baths. ireproof 
FRANCE 
Paris 
Hotel Continental. One of the chief centers of 
American life in Paris, Luxurious. Every com- 
fort. Renowned cuisine. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach 


18-hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo 


Opening early in_1927_ 
ITALY : 


Stresa 

Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Lak 

Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands 
Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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A colorful story of North Africa 


sent on request 


Far from Winter Winds~ 


e e 3 
North Africa of Magic “Beauty 
A new playground of ancient splendor and modern luxuries 
Only nine days from New York 


Away from snow and sleet .. . far from the stress of 
life ... there is a magic land curved round with an 
amethystine sea. Exotic perfumes are incense to the 
imagination. Vivid colors are banners of a brilliant 
tropical beauty. Sinuous and subtle, shrouded figures 
bringback the fascination of the stories of Scheherezade. 
It is the new playground of smart Continentals... 
North Africa! 

Fifty-seven days ... a de Luxe trip, including the 
crossing of the Mediterranean, a private automobile, 
luxurious hotel accommodations...for $1450. With 
shorter trips arranged . . . such asa thirteen day itiner- 
ary for $120. 


“The longest gangplank in the world” will take you 
to this land of mosques and minarets... palms and 
. limitless desert sands and cities carved in 


mimosas. . 

beauty. De Luxe French Liners, the Paris and France, 
go to Plymouth, England . . . then Havre, the port of 
Paris. 


One-Class Cabin Liners sail direct to Havre. No 
transferring to tenders. Down the gangplank to a 
waiting train. Paris in three hours... the Riviera 
over night North Africa just a day across 
the Mediterranean . . with its 31 famous Transatlan- 
tique hotels ... and thousands of miles of macadam 
roadway. 


Freneh Line 


INFORMATION FROM ANY FRENCH LINE AGENT OR TOURIST OFFICE, OR WRITE DIRECT TO 19 STATE STREET, NEW YORK CITY Z 
eee 
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COME TO 
' HAVANA 


y ete OF: 


quisite Jsle 
of Delight 


Havana... wealthy, gay, sophisticated... quaint 
medieval scenes and customs mingling strangely 
with modern life and progress... stately homes, 
great hotels, smart shops... theaters, cafes, the 
opera... the elite of the world gathered nightly— 
dining, dancing, wooing the Goddess of Chance— 
thronging the beautiful Casino in a scene of 
brilliance and luxury. 


Golf, tennis, polo, hunting... deep-sea fishing, 
swimming, yachting...horse racing at famous 
Oriental Park... the thrilling jai-alai, fastest of 
games...every sport doubly delightful in the 
entrancing tropical surroundings. 


New sights...new experiences on every hand... 
romantic, old world atmosphere... soft cadences 
of foreign tongues...and, over all, the spontaneous 
gayety and freedom from restriction that marks 
the joyous Latin scheme of life. 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day is ed 
made pleasant by the cool trade winds. The ‘ 
temperature during 1925 never rose 

above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


For information apply to dny Cuban Consul or to 
the National Tourist Commission, Havana, Cuba 


Cuba is only 90 miles from America 


From New York, January 15, 1927 


VARIETY—THE 
SPICE OF THE CRIS 


The Most Beautiful City—The 
Loneliest Island—The Greatest 
Natural W onder 


It was the infinite variety, the absorbing 
contrasts that so strikingly impressed the 
members of the first African Cruise. Rio 
and other magnificent South American 
capitals furnished a background of splen- 
dor, against which lonely Tristan da Cun- 
ha, in the middle of the South Atlantic, 
and the primitive grandeurand pagankraals 
of Africa stood out in bold relief. 


The Second Cruise offers an even more 
alluring opportunity to visit new lands of 
wonder and old favorite places—West 
Indies, South America, South and East 
Africa, the Sudan, Egypt, Europe—to1 days. 


It will be the first great cruise by a motor 
vessel, the ASTURIAS, most luxurious 
liner in the world. Rates include excur- 
sions in various countries visited. 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CG .R-Wtk SzE 


From New York, February 26, 1927 


To glorious islands of Greece, where the 
Blue Mediterranean surpasses itself—the 
beautiful and romantic Dalmatian Riviera, 
and all ports of the “standard” cruise be- 
sides. A Springtime Cruise of 70 days, by 
the splendid cruising steamer ORCA. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 

Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 

Seattle Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal 
Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


VANITY FAIRG 
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a er ret en nate 


Se See 


UST going to countries isn’t enough. 
You must go with a seeing eye—and 
with knowledge of what to look for. Two 
successful Belgenland World Cruises over 
an identical itinerary have given us a def- 
inite idea of just how long people like to 
linger in certain places, just what they want 
to see, and just when they wish to jump 
from one country to another. 


no adequate idea of the scope 


Los Angeles, December 30 
60 cities 14 countries 


Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York; 
AUTHORIZED 


Ss. S. BELGENLAND 


L TMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


oi 


And how pleasant those “jumps” 
aboard the Belgenland—the largest, finest 
liner that ever sailed round the world. 
Gay days of sports—swimming, trap-shoot- 
ing, deck tennis, shuffleboard, bridge tour- 
naments. Evenings of dancing, lectures 
and plays. Pleasant people—doing agree- 
able things. Delicious food. Flawless ser- 
vice—anticipating every whim. 


are, 


This is the itinerary—but it is a meagre skeleton which gives 


and wonder of this cruise: 


New York San Francisco Miyajima Singapore Port Tewfik 
Havana Hilo Shanghai Diamond Harbor Alexandria 
Colon (through Honolulu Hongkong Colombo Naples 
PanamaCanal) Yokohama Manila Bombay Monaco 
Balboa Kobe Batavia Port Sudan Gibraltar 
Los Angeles Inland Sea New York 


The Belgenland sails from New York, December 14 


San Francisco, January 2 


Back in New York, April 24, 1927 


132 days 28,000 miles 


For complete information address: Red Star Line, No. 1 Broadway; American 


Branch Offices in principal cities or 


AGENCIES 


RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 


BELGENLAND CRUISE 


ie 
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| YourHome 
in Hollywood 


© J 
_ When you visit Los Angeles this winter, stop 
in Hollywood—the amusement center of South- — 
ern California. And make your headquarters 


the Hollywood Plaza Hotel. 


the This beautiful new hotel is completely sur 
. / rounded by things to do and see—in Holly- © 
‘ @ wood and Los Angeles. We promise you the 
best time you have ever had—and the most — 
— reasonable. 
Write us for a 
Ouie AD AS 


booklet de- 
; . s scribing Holly- 
a EAVE on one ship—spend extra wood, The 


3 ; : Holl d 
time abroad if you wish—come Plas batese 
home on another ship of the same etc eon) Wane 
3 = us for reserva- » 

management—and still enjoy the ad- tion. 


vantages of a planned cruise. 
You can make the round in as little 


as 46 days—or you can spenda month L 
on the Riviera or any other spot you The HollywoodPlazaH otel 


wish. 


an American 
oes to Europe 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
By Cunarp-ANCHOR new oil 
burners at rates including hotels, 
guides, drives and fees. : 

121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 
s s “‘California”’ sailing Jan. 19 
7th cruise, including Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 


Utmost luxury will surround you on 
shipboard during the brief spaces be- 
tween ports of call. 


very Americansailingfor Europe ADRIATIC Sailing Jan. 5 and Feb. 23 
E is entitled to all tne little lux- LAPLAND Sailing Jan. 15 and Mar. 5 


uries, comforts and attentions that 
are offered by the finest hotels of 
the land. On any United States 


Back in New York in 46 days. Stopovers from ship to ship arranged 
if desired, or you may cross Europe and return from a northern port. 


Lines Ship (only American flag ser- $695 (up) All Expenses Included Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China, : 
vice to Europe), he gets these things Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 : 
—and more. There is a passage for Naples, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alex- days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Ei aIGSULNes ; 

Pp & 5 z : S 1 M Ci Greece, Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 
every purse as the chart of rates be- andria (for Cairo and the Nile), Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, Gib- 23rd Mediterranean Cruise 


raltar, New York. 


Address, Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New York; our offices elsewhere 
or authorized agents. 


Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


low willshow. And you'll enjoy the 
best cuisine on the North Atlantic 
on these five splendid ships. 


S. S. George Washington (a WHITE STAR LINE 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home Hs 

on the sea. First, second and Tourist third —— R & E 

class to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. E D T A R I N E 
S. S. Leviathan 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship 
in the world. First, second and Tourist third 
class to Cherbourg and Southampton. 


S. S. President Harding and 


WHERE WILL YOU SPEND THIS WINTER? ee Ad NL SON AE! 
Hire a Rolls-Royce while in New 


In town, with sleet and slush and dirty Riviera . . . where you can swim and York. Uniformed chauffeurs with 
snow? Don’t heed the false promise of play golf all day and dance until the next. thorough knowledge of city, shop- 


Se . ] Indian Summer’s tempered winds. This Even if you are a hardy soul who : 

S. S. President Roosevelt winter will be like all others.... loves the sun best when it glitters on oe Reco phes ces etc. Cars 
The fastest Cabin (one-class) ships on the Maybe worse! ff Now is the time to make crusted snow, you’ll want avaliable when you want one to 
North Atlantic. To Cobh (Queenstown), If you hate the cold, your plans. May we help? to be where the air spar- go wherever you desire. Write for 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. you'll look eagerly to sun- |} We can el sou one kles drily and life is rosy- Booklet D for rates. 

baked sands—to Florida |} how much it will cost. cheeked—Lake Placid, ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING CO. 


S. S. Republic 


The famous cruise liner. A Cabin ship with- 
out first or second class distinctions to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Plymouth, Cherbourg and 
Bremen. 


3 Calitorniaw., 20.) the There is no charge ofcourse. Canada... St. Moritz.... 


Queensboro Plaza, New York 
Telephone Stillwell 7100 


INDIAN RIVER RANCH 


Get complete information is thirty hours from New York 


from your local steamship agent H O T E U S ig J A M E S BY DIRECT PULLMAN 
or write to the address below 109-113 West 45th St., New York City “ M93 . 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway A Western dude ranch in Florida 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- The vigorous outdoor life of a ranch, 


e@ phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 5 - ae 3 or resting—lazing in comfortable 

home, Write now for fullinformation on atrip and secluded surroundings. Northern 

ni e Much favored by women traveling without es- to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory, enough to give zest to the climate— 
Sade api Ri ed py court erie _ HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU Southern enough to be temperate. 

i i ; .~ 451 Montgomery St, San Francisco Carefully selected saddle stock from 


e aCaTAnE i ES 
W. JOHNSON QUINN Ree se the blue grass section of the Carolinas. 
At Indian River Rauch you have the 


choice of fresh and salt water fishing 
2) NEW YORK CITY 


23 West 44th Street CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU New York City 


for which Florida is famous. Hunt- 
ing. The usual features of ranch life 
—of course. 

Play any one of five golf courses. 
Main ranch living room and individ- 
ual cabins each with bath, electricity 
and wood stove. 

On 240 acres in the owner's family 
for thirty-five years. Indian River 
Ranch receives guests from November 
to May at a moderate fee. References 
are cheerfully given and invariably 
requested. 


Yis SHS 
aE LD. 


45 BROADWAY Y 


@ 
vy ° 


pee} 


| Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 
$265 and up HARDING and 
S.S.PRESIDENT. 


S.S.GEORGE POST: Wayne E. Connor 
PUA SEEENO TOO Fe rntTG INDIAN RIVER RANCH 
$210 and up Figo aidus P. 0. NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 


WINTER IN ITALY 


THE LEADING HOTELS ARE: 
ROME NAPLES PALERMO TAORMINA 


EXCELSIOR HOTEL GRAND HOTEL S. DOMENICO 


The leading inthe Town ET DES PALACE HOTEL 
EXCELSIOR HOTEL 5 


SECOND CLASS | TOURIST THIRD 
vom $95-Round, 


Ask The Travel Man 


He Knows 


The Condé Nast Travel Bureau 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$197.50 and up 

S.S. GEORGE 

WASHINGTON /g 


$136.25 
and up 


y 


ie 


GRAND HOTEL Davhike.) asia ace PALMES Maison de luxe 
Aristocratic home and Vesuvius Magnificent view Completely redecorated 
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N THE center of the exclusive 

residential district that lies 
close to the White House at the 
north is a new hotel that reg- 
isters a protest against mere 
size, and against the serving 
of guests principally through 
mechanical conveniences. 
These alone do not make an 
hotel, for de luxe establish- 
ments abroad that are chosen 
by nobility e voyage usually 
are small, and often possess 
but a few of the equipments 
that in the States are consid- 
ered essential. Regardless of 
modern facilities, hotels abroad 
make you truly a guest—not 
just a customer. 


Such an hotel now awaits 
you in Washington. An hotel 
in the Continental manner— 
yet provided with all American 
facilities: Lift, central heat, 
electricity, telephone, bath at- 
tached to each chamber, run- 
ning ice water; and even such 
ultra-modern apparatus as an 
air-conditioning installation to 
control air temperature and 
humidity in’ the public rooms. 


a 


CARLTON 


Uetis aica nh 
Hhibiaga 


IN WASHINGTON 


(LEU goe Ul eee oe ee ee 


An hotel 
in which those who arte 


accustomed to 
the finest in Europe 
will feel at home 


NF 


Opened October First 


But back of, and beyond, these 
mechanisms is a staff composed 
largely of Europeans, speaking 
all the modern languages, serv- 
ing the guest as he is accus- 
tomed to be served abroad. 

The architecture, fittings, 
furnishings and designs of the 
Carlton Hotel have come large- 
ly from the Continent. All 
rooms have French windows. 
All hardware is French. In the 
stately entrance hall, the 
drawing-room and the library 
that replace the more usual 
lobby, are Austrian hand-tufted 
rugs, Italian renaissance and 
Louis XVI furniture. 


There are only 257 rooms, a 
few available singly. Accom- 
modations principally are in 
family, diplomatic and royal 
suites. It is recommended that 
you make reservations in ad- 
vance, by courier or by mail. 
You thereby will be spared all 
doubt as to your comfort in 
Washington, and on arrival 
will be taken directly to your 
rooms, where a clerk will 
register you individually. 
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at ee eeenene sre cts 


eee Heart of 
. the South 


~ The Centre 
upon Waikiki Beach. 18-hole of Good Times 
golf links. 20 acres of gardens. 


Splendid tennis courts. Land and Golf (4 world famous 18-hole Donald J. Ross courses) 


water polo. Motoring over per- 2 ee, 4 E 
fect roads. Horseback riding. polo—tennis—riding—trapshooting—racing—archery— 


Swimming and surf-riding. | and other sports. 


All Winter Long 


ee 


OPENING early in 1927, the 
Royal Hawaiian, Hawaii’s most 
beautiful hotel, ideally located 


Warm, sunny days! Average 
winter temperature 65 de- 
grees! Sunshine 360 days a 
year! That’s why you can 
play outdoors every day in the 
Sunshine City. And there is 


something to do on every 
sunny day—golf, tennis, 
roque, lawn bowling, boating, 
bathing, fishing, and the like. 
Fine motor drives. Varied 


| 
Full information and rates may be | 
obtained from the Matson Navigation 
Company, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 510 West Sixth Street, Los | 
Angeles; 814 Second Avenue, Seattle; } 
| 


CAROLINA HOTEL. Every room with bath. Experi- 
ence and equipment insure the satisfaction of its fastidi- 


140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago: ously luxurious clientele. Twenty-eighth season. 


50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York. Or write to 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


AMERICAN PLAN 


entertainment. Greatly in- 
creased accommodations. Rea- 
sonable living costs. Come 
this winter. - For booklet ad- 
dress: A. F. O'Connor, Cham- ; 
ber of Commerce. . 


Petersburg 


“The Sunshine City : 


A quick trip (only 16 hours, New York City). A return 
to cold weather is safe. Address: GENERAL OFFICE, 


Pinehurst 


A. BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
RESERVATIONS ARE NOW 

BEING MADE 


ISI MOP GE TE NS! CAROLINA 


i 


Miami’s Beautiful H 
New Apartment Hotel - 


(he EVERGLADES 


| Vou 

| realize 
the worth 

of your 


personal or ; 
effects Miami, Florida 
iy) Wen ON BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
you Y 04 Overlooking City Park 
have to y and Biscayne Bay 
replace TH E FLO RI DA TES p | GS ING story fireproof 
them Greater ‘Patna Beach. is catting GINTG structure affording hotel 
accommodations of the 
OU know of Palm Beach as the winter Mecca of Who’s highest character. Also 
Who in America—in business and social leadership. Have housekeeping apartments 
you realized what a little sojourn here can do for you? of 1,3 and 4 rooms, con 


Not only recreation and health, but more—meeting with : wath 
clear-thinking minds—stimulus and inspiration. Always in pen slugs 
touch with your home ofhce—the finest telephone, tele- aily maid service. 
graph and wireless facilities are at hand for you here. Rail 


time to New York only 36 hours. (cA Fred F. French Property) 


Worth while, too, for you to see the business and civic WILLIAM M. GALE 
enterprise of Greater Palm Beach—Palm Beach and West 
Palm Beach. Added millions of dollars every year into new 
business buildings, homes, apartments and hotels. Doubling 


NRAVELING, in hotels and 
T public places, anywhere 
outside your own home, your 
personal effects are exposed 
to unusual dangers. For a 
very small sum you can pro- 
tect expensive equipment 
in transit, in temporary 
quarters, ete, Send the cou- 


Manager 


. A ded % Greater ; 
pon for information, Palm Beach — permanent population every two years. Constructing mag- 
“Where Summer nificent new harbor. Establishing even greater farming suc- 
Spends the cesses in the rich back country. 3 and 4 big profit crops 
W ” y P 
Insurance Company of inter a year. 
+ Six 18-hole golf courses, theatres, open-air concerts, 
North America Koandes tennis, fishing, yachting, motor boating, aqua- 


| planing, bathing, hunting, scenic motoring 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Res \ 
Marine Insurance Company” Ge ) Wenee 
cao 2 i, Tie ed Ree ee, LAY 
} Insurance Company of North America , <n AN [3 C 
Sixteenth St. at the Parkway | \ } : | 


= f aaj Pa., Dept. DD-11 - IN Gul tis CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
BIG carota eile teh isan aumeeaadn am ane 4 —_— id 404 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLDG 
=| a Eee SAR vad: Oe eee, oe ba Xs al Booklet and MW hye y | ; wee PALM BEACH 
1 City....- 5 Cita eee : vd Information to aes i 
J Wants information on Tourist 1 3 o — FLORIDA 
EE ah ee Name Address 
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\ LS Agee \ 
I PONCE N ‘ 


ST AUGUSTINE’ ‘ 


a / ALCAZAR 


HOTEL 
ORMOND 


O long as the Gulf Stream 
flows up the East Coast 
of Florida — so long as the 
sun shines — the East Coast 
of Florida will be-the most 
natural place to spend the 
winter. Thank Nature for 
the summer magic of that 
tropical current. Thank man 
for the vision to see and the 
courage to make of that East 
Coast of Florida a land of 
supreme attraction, aland for 
rest or play, for a nation 
of people to the North 


in the winter time. 


SS 


?\fls/ 
Le 


ii 


‘8 ball; 
fi & 


SV RS 
PALM HOTEL 
qrQ 


en ai 
CQ el at 


CASA MARINA 


= J 
— —— 


The Magic of the Gulf 
Stream is Winter’s call to 
Play or to Rest on the East 
Coast of Florida. For rest 
and play the great resorts 
of the East Coast were 
made. Art and a tropical 
setting color the days. 
Fashion dresses them. And 
people, eager, alert, com- 
panionable,-give them 
spirit. Select your own 
part. Every material facil- 
ity is present for sport, in 
the water or on the land. 
And from Nature, herself, 
Rest—the fountain of youth 
or the fountain of health — 
under the magic spell of 
the Gulf Stream. 


y 


1 Winter 
ast Coast 


4 


of 10 nae 
Society at play have long been:— 
<At ST. AUGUSTINE 
Alcazar — Ponce de Leon 
At ORMOND 
Ormond-on-the-Halifax 
<4t PALM BEACH 
Royal Poinciana — Breakers 
<At MIAMI 
The Royal Palm 
e4t LONG KEY 
Long Key Fishing Camp 
At KEY WEST 
Casa Marina 
Openings — Dec. 18th to Jan. 15th 
All owned and operated on the 
American Plan by the 
FLORIDA EAST COAST 
HOTEL COMPANY 


Only 26 to 36 hours from North 
Eastern or Central States. The 
Florida East Coast Railway, now 
completely double-tracked to 
Miami, gives the East Coast 
resorts the only continuous 
double-track system from East- 
ern cities. Newest and best 
equipment, automatic block sig- 
nals, etc., insure absolute safety 
and schedule time. All locomo- 
tives oil burning. Numerous de 
luxe trains, daily, scheduled for 
the winter months. 

For illustrated booklets of hotels, 
time tables, etc., address 
Florida East Coast Railway Co. 

Florida East Coast Hotel Co. 

(Flagler System) 

2 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
or General Offices, St. Augustine, 
FLORIDA 


j 
/ 
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Te CONDE NAST TRAVEL 


§rRVICE 


‘Paradise 
for| / 
Rest éPlay 


and come 


Turn off your radiators 
the land 
where the 

the 

flowers, and 
are in the 
frequently 
every 
delightfully relax 


magical apring 
laugh at 
land is carpeted with 
poetry and romance 
air! Where you visit 
volcanos—enjoy 
rest and 
under the most 


Book vit * 


to of 
waters 


moon, 


active 


outdoor sport—o1 


ideal of conditions. 


Smooth Southern Route 
Rect Los Angeles 


Frequent sailings on superbly-equipped 
vessels 

5. 5. “City of Los Angeles,” “Queen 
of the Pacifie’—llapship of the line 
—22,500 ton displacement—<the largest 
and most luxurious first-class passen 
ger ship in regular service, De luxe 
suites. Large number of staterooms 
with and private baths, All 
staterooms with hot and cold water, 
telephones, electric fans and 
Glass and open promenade 
decks, Luxurious social space, 


5. &. Calawaiti—mosat 
liner the Paeitiec 
staterooms on the 


beds 


enclosed 


eabin 
all 


popular 
14,500 
outside, 


on tons 


luxury 
Angeles” 
and also re 


New steamship—a companion 
liner to the “City of Los 
21,000 tons displacement 
plete with every modern luxury and 
convenience developed by the most 
progressive of operators—will be added 
to the fleet this winter, inereasing: the 
service to 3 sailings monthly, 


All Inclusive Tours 
$278. 50—$323,50- 
—depending 
lected — Los 


$406.00 and upward 
upon ship and hotel 

Angeles back to 
Angeles. 5% to 6%; days each going 
and returning, and & to 9 days in 
Hawaii including S<day wonder trip, 
Honolulu to Hilo and Kilauea Voleano 
and return—tour cost covers all neces 
sary expenses aboard ship and ashore, 
Every arrangement made for yout 
comfort and entertainment= 
do but have a pood time, 


ae 
Los 


Secure all particulars from any 
atithorizved agent, or, 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
517 So. Spring St, 
Los Angeles 


San Diego 
Buy wh, 


San Franeisoo 
685 Market St 
New York, N.Y, 

60S Fifth Avenue 


Troadway 


Chisago 


the | 


heaters, 


nothing to 


140 Dearborn St 
| 


(THE PERFECT 


Rater 


Wahi a 


Mt] iti 


pr as pir 


ey 


ites 


HOLY LAND....EGYPT....WENICE 
Seventeen Colorful Ports 


Cairo—Malta—Athens—Constantinople —Cat- 
taro —Venice!... Make them more than names! 
See them—know them—remember them....The 
Empress of France, 18,350 gross tons, sails from 
New York on February 12 —bound for Spring- 
time. Madeira is her first port of call. Follow 
then Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, and a dozen ports 
as colorful. , You'll spend almost 3 weeks in 
Epypt and the Holy Land. You'll see Beirut, 
Naples, Monaco, Cherbourg and Southampton. 
And always, on ship and on shore, the attentive 
management of the world’s greatest travel sys- 
tem. Fascinating excursions at all ports included 
in fare.... For accommodations, book 
earlier, 


choice 


The ahipia the Empresa q Literature {trom your 
wee SS ; . 

of France, 14.960 groaa NM PRESS OF local agent, or Cana 

fone of steadinesa and PRANC I dian Pacitie, N.Y, S44 

comfort, Twice chosen Sem Madison Avenue; Chi 


forvoyvares by the Prince cago, 71 KE, Jaeckaon 
of Wales, A cruise favor Boulevard; Montreal, 
ife, Mor greater comlort Idi St, Jamea St, Prin- 


cipal cities in U.S. A, 
and Canada, Personal 
service if deaired, 


only a limited portion 
of her capacity will be 
booked for {hia cruise, 


teow New York. Neb, 12 


LD’S GREATEST 
VEL SYSTEM 


VANITY FAIR 


comma. ~ 
time to 90 
The South Sea breeze is 


whispering in your ear. 


HEN you sight your 
first flying-fish from the 
promenade deck—a_ gliding 
streak of silver on a sea of 
flashing blue— yowll know 


Hawaii's near! 


At home when footsteps 
crunch chill on snowy streets, 
here Honolulu’s bay div- 


ing boys sportabout your ship. 


q 
E 


abe caubetint 


‘Tropical vines blaze with fra- 7 


prant blossoms over your out- 


door table. 


Inexpensive 


$400 to $500—that’s enough for 


leisurely four or five weeks’ 


trip from the Pacific Coast—including 


first-class passage each way and all ho- 
tels, sight-seeing and incidental expen- 
ses for two or three weeks in this island 
vast hotel at Wai- 


paradise. Another 


kiki; another great liner now building. 


Sail direct from any Pacifie Coast 
port;—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attlé, Vancouver—return by another, 
if you like, Your local railroad, steam- 
ship or travel agent can book you right 
And 


write today for illustrated booklet in 


from your own home, See him. 


Hawaii 


HAWAIL TOURIST BUREAU 


217 McCann RBipG,, SAN FRANCISCO, 
$46 Porr St,, Honotutu, Hawan, U, Ss, A, 


round ~ 


CALIF, 
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pe tere 


One of the ships of this great fleet of President Liners 


°750 


roundtrip to 


MANTIL 


including visits to Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Shanghai, Hong Kong. Palatial, oil-burn- 
ing President Liners. Optional stopovers. 


GREAT Orient tour for seven 

weeks or more. The fare in- 

cludes your meals and accommo- 
dations aboard ship. 


You enjoy the rare comfort of 
magnificentPresidentLiners, broad 
of beam and steady. All rooms are 
outside. The decks are spacious,one 
enclosed in glass. The cuisine has 
won the praise of the most experi- 
enced world travelers. 


You visit Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
return via the same route. Or you 
may return onthe Admiral Oriental 
Line direct from Japan to Seattle. 


At every port there are several 
hours for sightseeing. Or you may 
stopover for one week, two weeks 
or longer wherever you choose. 


Adventure in the Orient. No 
lands offer more of interest and 
charm. You see the beauties, the 
reminders of an ancient civiliza- 
tion, strange architecture. 


Shop there in quaint bazars for 


ivories, silver, gold, batiks. Crafts- 
manship in those lands has been 
handed down from father to son 
for centuries. Rare jewelsare to be 
bargained forand secured at prices 
less than elsewhere. 


Honolulu, beautiful beyond words 
to describe. Japan, progressive, yet 
old in tradition, richly rewards the 
visitor. China where a new world 
of charm and adventure opens up 
whetheryourstay belong orshort. 
Finally Manila, the cosmopolite. 

There is a sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco. From Boston 
and New York fortnightly sailings 
for the Orient via Havana, Pana- 
ma and California. 

In addition, there is service com- 
pletely Round the World---22 
ports in 14 countries---on fort- 
nightly schedules, 


Plan to go. There are scores of 
other Orient trips as interesting 
and as reasonable. For complete 
information communicate with 
any ticket or tourist agent of 


25 and 32 Broadway, New York 


Dollar Steamship 
Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 


extra fast 
extra fine 
extra fare 


Chief 


cA@w Santa Fe train de-Luxe 


between Chicago -and 


California 


The Santa Fe will establish early this fall, a NEW daily 
train de-Luxe between Chicago and California— The 
Chief—which will set a new standard in the transporta- 
tion world. 


Only Two Business 
Days on the Way 


It will cost more to ride The Chief because it will be 
finer and faster—something distinctively superior—like 
an exclusive hotel or club, on ribbons of steel, speeding 
through a scenic wonderland, in luxury, ease and su- 
preme comfort. 


The Lounge car and Dining car will have many exclu- 
sive Santa Fe features and managed by Fred Harvey, 
which means the best in the world of travel. 

There will be an observation sun parlor, ladies’ lounge, 
ladies’ maid, barber and valet service, also bath. 

Extra fare, $10 from Chicago, $8 from Kansas City— 
same returning. 

The Santa Fe also operates four other through trains to 
California every day on which no extra fare is charged. 
Remember Grand Canyon and the Indian-detour. 


177 State street, Boston, Mass. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 
514 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Hugh MacKenzie, G. P.A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1152 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send me free Santa Fe folders of trains and trip to California. 


‘*The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’? 


ee 
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Cunard SS. S@ainias 


Jt Annual Cruise de Luxe 


Lae Jan. 26, 1927 
Limited to 400 Guests 


~ Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 

Palermo, Messina, Taormina, Syracuse, Malta, 

Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England. 


ad The Cruise of the magnificent 20,000-ton “Scythia” to the Mediterranean, 

P T under special charter, has become an annual classic. In ev ery respect it is unsurpassed, 

Hot and cold running water in every cabin. Prearranged shore excursions at every port in- 

cluded in the rate. Finest hotels and the best of everything. Unusually long 
stay, at the height of the season, in Egypt and Palestine. 


Luxury Cruises tothe 


* Independent 


: 
: 
; 
3 
q 
3 
j 
‘ 


West Indies Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via S. S. Travel Service 
| by Luxurious “Aquitania”, “Mauretania”, “Berengaria”, or any Cunard Line Steamer. throughout 
“SS, Veendam’’. : x . . 
Sailings : Jen. Feb. Full information on request. Prompt reservation advisable. Euro e 
and March. 


Frank Tourist Co,, 
in cooperation with 

Holland-America 
Line. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. (Est.1875) 542 Fifth Ave., New York Batales ay 


eservations In 
Advance. 


1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshire St., Boston. At Bank of America, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Francisco Send fer Rook & 


PARIS CAIRO LONDON 
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OOPRICHIOHICHIOHICPIOWS 


After the -Charleston— 
WHAT? 


HEN the party gets dull, what will take the 
place of the Charleston contest that used to 
wake us up last winter? 


Look through these pages. Schools are listed here 
which will teach you new steps,—new rhythms, 
new methods of being entertaining, either solo or 
with a partner. 


Start early ... start now! ... while the stunt is 
still amusing. 


If, on the other hand, you take your dancing seri- 
ously—if you are planning a career in the the- 


atre, you will find schools here that are equally 
Enjoy regaining, in earnest. . . . Schools where you will receive 
thorough training in stage-technique under the 
health with the direction of experienced producers. 
Cure at Vir eee Perhaps you dowt. see ex- 


actly the school you want. 


Then write to us. We'll 
Hot Springs be glad oe you. 
the HOMESTEAD CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mg: , 
Vanity Fair Voeue House 8 Garden 
Hot Springs Virginia : : 
23 West 44th Street New York City 


Special winter rates on request 
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Luxury Cruise to the 


iterranean 


s PALESTINE EGYPT 


+ A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation— 
Luxurious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable 
entertainment, on board the ‘‘Rotterdam.”’ Scenic 
splendor, strange and thrilling sights in interest- 
ing Old World lands, 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam’’ 6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 


Under the Hottanp-Amenica Line’s own management 


The ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ 


24,170 tons register, 
37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation 
for the magnificence and com- 
fort of her appointments, the 
surpassing excellence of her 
cuisine and the high stand- 
ards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERAR Yincludes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville (Granada), 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem (The Holy Land), 
Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stop-over in Europe. 


Number of Guests limited 
Cost of Cruise $930 up 


American Express Co. Agents in Charge 
of Shore Excursions . 


For choice selection of accommodations 
make reservations NOW 


Luxury Cruises to the 
WEST INDIES 
Jan. 29(15 days), Feb.17 (27 days) 
Mar. 19 (15 days) 


= Illustrated Folder “ F’’ on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Mexico City, Montreal, Winnipeg 
Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


by the Luxurious 
S.S. VEENDAM 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Adjoining ancient Spanish capital, Monterey, on the historic Monterey Peninswa, 
125 miles south of San Francisco, 350 miles north of Los Angeles. 


eA Hole in One-— 


is the dream of every golfer. The ideal courses at the Hotel Del 
Monte are a perfect setting for this feat. (Two championship 
courses, one seaside and the other inland, boast Springtime con- 
ditions in the middle of the Fall. It isa year-round pleasure to golf 
at the Hotel Del Monte. (And...every other sport under the sun 
can be found at the Hotel Del Monte...and the sun is never too 
warm to enjoy them. Polo, swimming, boating, riding, tennis, 
motoring, shooting, fishing...all on a 20,o00-acre sports preserve. 
The Hotel itself...the New Hotel Del Monte, is a splendid instance 
of beautiful architecture and setting united into an incomparable 
whole. No trip to California is complete without stopping here. 


Cart S. STantzy, Manager 


Hotel “Del Monte 


[Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] Del Monte, California 


Del Monte Properties Company 
Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 
Many of America’s most distinguished citizens have permanently located at Pebble Beach, distinctive 


residential colony near Hotel Del Monte. Pebble Beach information may be had from Miss Marion 
Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte Properties Company, 275 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Fascinating adventures in tropical 

seas where the glamour and ro- 

mance of the buccaneer still live. 

Glorious voyages,not to seek buried 

gold but to find joy and health. 

Care-free days on board the ideal 
cruising steamer RELIANCE and shore excursions in lands 
of wonderful beauty and charm. 


S. S. RELIANCE 


sails from New York on five 
‘Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages’’ 


DEC. 18 JAN.8 JAN. 26 FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
15 Days 15 Days 27 Days 27 Days 15 Days 
15 Day Cruises — $200 and up 27 day Cruises — $300 and up 


The RELIANCE is unsurpassed in size 
and appointments for tropical cruising. 
Luxurious lounges, winter garden ball 
room,spacious decks,sunlit swimming 
pool, gymnasium and many other fea- 
tures. The wide cruise experience ‘of 
the management assures unexcelled 
service and comfort. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 177N.MichiganAve.,Chicago 131StateSt., Boston 
230 South 1Sth St., Philadelphia 574 Market Street, San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents. 


‘Beneath 
a polished surface- 


Brute Strength; | 
ein 


| veaemaes guaranteeing all 
our trunks as to material 
and workmanship, we znsure 
each one against loss or dam- 
age for the period of a year. 
This merely indicates what lasting service 
you may expect from Indestructos. They 
must be built to endure. & If you.are plan- 
ning on a fine gift, go to your dealer and 
examine the new Indestructos with their P 
rich, exclusive linings, their complete pile 
equipment and their distinctive, swagger Ww 

appearance. You'll want to buy—and you'll coldestructo Trunk 
be pleased to learn the prices at which the we . 
various styles of Indestructos may be had. 


_I am interested in dis- 
tinctive luggage. Please 
send me literature. 


The Insured Trunk 


INDESTRUCTO..°" 


TMC Mn 
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AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND OF COLLAR 


SS 


( ‘HEMPSTEAD )p 
A SUPER- 
QUALITY. 


| / OG 
COLLARS 


L- YOU LIKE SOFT OR SEMI-SOFT COLLARS —IF YOU LIKE 
STARCHED COLLARS—IF DURABILITY AND ECONOMY, EASIER 
LAUNDERING, APPEALS TO YOU, THEN THIS IS THE COLLAR 
FOR. YOU. ITS AN ENTIRELY NEW KIND) QF @GOLLAR. A 
COLLAR COMBINING ALL THE STYLE OF THE STARCHED 
AND THE COMFORT OF THE SOFT COLLAR, WITH A DEGREE 
OF DURABILITY NEVER BEFORE ATTAINED IN A COLLAR 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. INC. MAKERS 
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If ak riendly service is worth recognizing 
~ recognize it fittingly 


THE WHAT, WHEN AND HOW _ bridegroom tohis best man... tohisushers .. . 
OF REMEMBRANCES...DON’T . what gift form will best express to an intimate 


Ae friend regret over an impending parting? These are 
GUESS—ASK YOUR JEWELER but a few of the myriad delicate gift-questions. 


When you have a gift problem—don’t 
guess—go to an expert for authoritative 
counsel. See your Jeweler. He is a past- 
master in the science of appropriate gift- 
selection. 

And his consultations are free. 

But, today, send the coupon below for 
the Tiny Treasure Book, a pocket bro 
chure that treats of the What, When and 
How of remembrances. 


ANY of the services rendered us are 
labors of love and friendship. 

They are above and beyond any sugges- 
tion of monetary reward . . . and too 
richly laden with sentiment to permit of 
any remembrance of fleeting worth. 

Each such service should be recognized 
with a gift that lasts—a gift as enduring 
as the sentiment it betokens. 

But how to express a gift impulse so as 
neither to overstep the bounds of good 


SAY IT FOR LIFE 
taste nor understate gratitude . . . that 4, Egil Watch should bes pare of Ek | ( | N 
is the delicate problem of gift-giving. A Siarai at Sear area 


possession—for life-long service and 


What shall be the type of gift from a — talueconstancy...at $15 to $1700. THE WATCH WORD FOR ELEGANCE AND EFFICIENCY 


4 


AQ NAME ADDRESS <6 


Send for the Trxy TREASURE BOOK, a delightful little brochure of Gift Facts and Gift Suggestions. Sent free + Elgin National Watch Company, Dept. or, Elgin, Ill. e926 © [ 
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HIE BUILDER OL VEAMIOLS AWD COSTLY FRENCH CAR SELLCES TH 
HUPMOBIEE TIGHL \S TH S\OOHIIST HTT ARAN AMERICY 
MICS IXDICMIAG THE PROLOU AD SUD Y WHICH LC PMOBIE 
HS ACHMED TN. STRAIGHT LIGHT IMIANG G \\D PERIORMANC 


BEAUTY, COLOR OPTIONS LI UXUR YS TN NINE ENCLOSED AND GDBEA 
BODIES 19-ES 10 12595 POvB. DET ROT Pie spe ye ee aX 


IN THE FINE CAR FIELD THE TREND .IS UNDOUBTEDLY TOWARD EIGHTS 


NOVEMBER, 1926 


MOIRE 


GOTT NG S 
Fine, sturdy fabrics with 


a lot of character 


They’re the kind a man grows friendly 
with on sight. The kind he just naturally 
wants to own. Ruggedly serviceable— 
and quietly rich looking. Some we call 
step-weaves; some are inlaid or mosaic 
designs; others have rare diagonal pat- 
terns. Imagine these in blue, blue and 
buff, steel gray or two-tone gray, in 
rust brown or oak brown! All Moirés 
are exclusive with Society Brand. All 
have individuality. In fact—individ- 
uality both of fabric and cut is always 
present where you see the Society 


Brand label. (Look for it in the pocket.) 
Why not send for a Moiré folder 


and name of nearest dealer? 


It’s the 
cut of your clothes 
that counts 


Society Brand Clothes 
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ALFRED DECKER & COHN - Makers » CHICAGO - 


NEW YORK 


In Canada + 


SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES LIMITED 


+ Montreal 


bb 
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Evening Jewelry 


he should have 


Full Dress Set No. 1488, Kreme. 
entz Quality rolled white gold 
plate rims, white mother-of- 
pearl centers. Pair links, 3 
studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift: 
case : = 7 $11.50 | 


CNC appear at their best in tuxedo, black enamel or dark 


evening clothes. But how absurd- mother-of-pearl. Thevest buttons eee 
ly conspicuous is the man who mustalways matchstuds and links. . Ss, 
wears a tuxedo when the occasion : 


Every man should have two sets 


requires full dress. of evening jewelry. This is not an 


And the man who wears his tux-  extravagance—it is essential if he 
edo jewelry with full dress, or tries would dress correctly for all oc- 
to make his full-dress set answer casions. As a gift to him, you 
for all occasions, holds himself will find the ideal selection among 
equally open to embarrassment. the many pleasing designs in 
The conventional form for full Krementz Sets of Correct Evening 
dress is white mother-of-pearl; for Jewelry for men. 


You may see these sets at the better stores. Upon request we 
will mail you our illustrated booklet with Correct“Dress Chart. 


KREMENTZ @7 COMPANY 
Established 1866 — Gime “Does Gell 
NEWARK, N. J. 


BODKIN~ 
Tuxedo Set No. 2061, Krementz qual- | \\\| CLUTCH All studs and vest buttons are fitted 
ity rolled white gold plate rims, | ((\) GoESINcKE with the easily inserted, sure holding 
smoked mother-of-pearl centers. Pair \ eee bodkin-clutch back. The name 
links, 3 studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift HOLDS LIKE | “Krementz”’ is stamped on the back 


AN ANCHOR 


case 3 ‘ : : $15.00 of each piece. Look for it. 
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Fashionably correct, skillfully designed and tailored. a Roberts- Wicks 


dinner jacket is the ally of poise and smart appearance. 


Roberts-Wicks Company, Utica, N. Y. 


ROBERTS WICKS 


EVENING CLOTHES and FORMAL DAY WEAR 
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i BAN I So oe 
Since 1845 the Chotce of Gentlemen 


jp you—the young and well-dressed! 


A you careful in the selection of your 
ties? Does it matter whether a hat is 


exactly the right one for you or is merely a 
head cover? Are you just as much concerned 
with the cut of your clothes as the material 
they’re made from? «» Then these latest 
Banister Shoes were made for you! They have 
the distinction that comes froma style created 


~a distinction that is lost ina style copied. « 
Banister creates these shoe styles for young 
men. It takes an old house with seasoned 
craftsmen to make new, young styles that are 
unmistakably correct—and smart. «» For 
eighty-one years we have made shoes and 
shoe styles. And for eighty-one years the 
young men who really count have chosen 
Banister Shoes! Priced at $12.50 and up. 


We shall be glad to send you a style booklet and the name of nearest dealer 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ILI, 
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Bi-Spinning has elimi- 


nated the Neglected 
Area from Trufab hose. 


Typical Trufab Bi-Spun hose, of 
pure Virgin Australian Wool, with 
smart French clock-stripe effects 
in Rayon, retailing 
everywhere for only fh 


REAKI NG M EN Bi-Spinning is exclusive with Trufab. I[t permits an uncondi- 


tional guarantee: Either they satisfy you or you get your money 
of the HIGH-PRICE HABIT back. This new discovery brings more attractive colors, helps 
keep Trufab socks trim-fitting through many launderings. 

Men who used to pay high prices have discovered that 
Trufab Bi-Spun hose satisfies the demands of the most careful 
grooming. In addition to smart styles and colorings, “Trufab 
gives far longer service than old-type socks. 


In the Trufab series every man will find precisely the style 
and material he prefers. Prices range from 35c to $1. Bi-Spun 
wool and rayon Golf Hose at $2. 

Crimax Hosiery MILts 

The reason is BIESPINNING—the amazing new process that Byatt 8 pote nen erA 

invisibly reinforces the entire sock, adding months of extra, wear. New York Office: 366 BROADWAY 


HOSIERY FOR MEN 


SO 
ey 
a RY 
CES Jars 


When men are shown the Fownes Sesqui, the new Fownes 
glove illustrated above, they say, “By George, this is the 
way a glove should be made!” Until you wear the Fownes 
Sesqui, you aren't aware that clasps or buttons are a 
bother—you're too used to them. But try on this new 
Fownes model and you will see immediately the good sense 
of a glove that pulls on... simply... quickly . . , 
comfortably . . . and stays on. 


7h ee AOE Ur AR 


eran AO) Us lk” APS 1D 


The Fownes Sesqui is something entirely new in gloves 
originated by the Fownes Company (patent rights applied 
for). Ithas a vent wrist which feels comfortable and looks 
smart. And the unmistakable Fownes quality of leather 
and perfect finish make it one of the season's smartest 
models—for general wear about town, for business and 
semisports. In three shades, priced at $5.00. Fownes 


Brothers & Co., Inc. 354 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Siecle hl) OW We 
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The Schoble Feature is the soft hat favored by 
well-dressed men. And the social season suggests 
the addition of the Schoble Derby for the more 

Seven to forty formal occasions. Sold by most fine 


dollars hatters everywhere. 


SCHOBLE HATS 


for Style FRANK SCHOBLE @& CO., PHILADELPHIA for Service 
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The Book of Hosiery 284 


ACTIVE men are insistent 
buyers of this particular 


silk hose, because they must have 


foot-covering that will survive ex- 


traordinary punishment and look 


well at the end of the ordeal. It is 


the famous Phoenix number 284. 


Made of the long strands of pure 


Japanese silk and adroitly woven 


with unique reinforcements, it 


supplies a wide range of color- 


selection for a colorful season. 


Strong and handsome! It is the 


friendly sock for the active foot. 


No. 284 


75 cents a pair 
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5 S)ASE in the appearance of dress is | 

ay V9 ? ” recognized everywhere as one mark | 
eS eae ~ of the man of affairs. Many efforts 
\ Oy ” at so- erie smart styles are no more in keep- 
f ana bp ing with the ideas of the really well-dressed 


i, |\~y man than exaggerated manners or speech. 


SP But there is no reason why ease and com- 
fort should not have distinctive style as Gs 
well. Burberry overcoats are famous on six et) | 
continents for just this happy combination ~*)) /) | | 
—and for another one, too, equally im- ,%*i *’ 


portant. They combine the greatest “»-y 
warmth with an amazingly light weight. 4 / 


Dealers in every important city | 
in the United States and Canada. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


For the name of your local dealer, write to our 


New York Wholesale Office—14 East 38th St. | 
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TO 
SOOTHE 


“YOUR 


MOUTH 


Use Squibb’s 
Dental Cream 
night and morn- 
ing. Irritated 
gums are soothed 
by Squibb’s 
Dental Cream. 
Also prevents 
acid decay as 
nothing else does. 
Smokers should 
use it. 


QUIBB'S 
Dental 
Cream 


OUIAHUUAVOOE A000 000 S000 AMORA AERA 


REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


arms, bust or entire body 


with DR. WALTER’S 
Rubber Garments 


Y garments have 
been worn by 

men and women for 20 
years. They are inval- 
uable to those suffer- 
ing from rheumatism. 
Reducing Corset: Cream 
colored rubber. Laced 
back, clasp front. Made 
to your measure, $12.00 


Chin Reducer .. 2.50 
Neck @ Chin .. 3.50 
Medicated Rubber Stockings 

i Anklets, per pair - - $7.00 
Extra High > << 6 9:00 
Stockings, per pair » 12.00 


Made in either light or 
dark rubber; will not only 
reduce and shape the 
limbs, but give excellent 
support and a neat and 
trim appear 
ance. Relieve 
swelling, vari- 
cose veins and 
* rheumatism 


Man’s meaning ‘iS romp tl y. 


Belt witn coutii Send ankle and 
back - - $9 
All Rubber 1400 calf measure 


legs, 


Warning: do not send money in an 
envelope: send check or money order. 


Write for booklet to 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th Street, Suite 605 


Philadelphia: Mary Kammerer, 221 South rith St. 
Washington: Gibson Co., Inc., 917 G Street, N. W. 
Chicago: . . - Buck & Rayner Stores 
Los Angeles: Adele Millar, 1112 Loew’s State Bld. 


PIPsEReS: 
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Antiques 


WE ARE OFFERING FOR SALE OUR ENTIRE 
Collection of imported candlesticks of the period 
of Louis XV, Louis XVI, Empire—Restoration 
and Louis Philippe at greatly reduced prices. 
CANDLESTICKS priced as high as $100 a pair, 
reduced to $25 due to our discontinuing our collec- 
tion of small art objects. Duval Galleries, 
22 Hast 50th St., N. Y. 16 Place Vendome, Paris 


Arts & Crafts 


CIGARETTE BOXES for individual decoration— 
3asswood lined with cedar. Ready for your artistic 
touch to make it an ideal gift. Two sizes. $1.00 
and $1.25, The Evanston Craftsmen, Evanston, Ill. 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. 
College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 
tion, individuals or classes, beginners or advanced 
players. Special course by mail. ‘Tel. Circle 10041 


JULIA DUNNE. Address, 15 EAST {0th Street, 
New York City. Private or class lessons to be- 
ginners or advanced pupils. Expert instruction. 
Call or write. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 


SCIENTIFIC BIDDING, BY ELLIS 0. JONES, 
Beginners or Experts. No mere rehash. Simplified 
system, Newly-discovered Principles. $2.00 at book- 
sellers or Oliver Publishing Co., Columbus, OQ. 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a spec. Send for catalog. 
Wm. Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for satisfactorily restoring 
contour, removing wrinkles, scars, freckles, tighten- 
ing muscles, given only at my one address. 
50 West 49th St., N. Y. Bryant 9426. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR removed by the painless 
method originated by Dr. Roebling Geyser, a licensed 
physician, This is the 14th year of its successful 
use. No electric needle or chemical used. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Booklet sent. in plain sealed 


Booklet 


envelope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
New York City address, 107 East 35th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, address, .2001 Chestnut Street 
MME, JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 


Mme. Julian, 34 West 51st Street, New York City 


BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results. 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25. Send for literature. Address 


Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 East 49th Street, New York 
Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow’s-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
ful contour. Done in the privacy of your home, by follow- 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald, 630-5th Ave., N.Y. 


Bed Quilts 


Beautiful Colonial Patchwork Quilts $12.25. Old pat- 
terns reproduced. Ixquisite machine stitching. Hand- 
made Candlewick Spreads $5.75. | Free book. 
Elizabeth Finlay, Box 3, So, Sta., Evanston, IIL. 


Books 


OUR GIFT BOXES OF BOOKS ana 
make attractive and distinctive Christmas Gifts. 
Your selection or ours. $7.50. $10.00 upwards. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 49th Street, New York 


ANCIENT MANNERS (APHRODITE) by Pierre 
Louys. English Version by M. S. Buck. Fabriano 
hoards, Gilt top. Limited Edition, $10.00 delivered. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Tifth Ave., N.Y. Catalog Free 


VOGUE FASHION BI-MONTHLY contains features 
that formerly appeared in Vogue Pattern Book & 
Children’s Vogue, including all Vogue patterns. $2 
yr., $3 for 2 yrs, Condé Nast Pub. Inc., Greenwich, Ct. 


Candies 


BAUMGARTEN CANDIES unique in goodness 
and make up. A perfect compliment to the 
recipient, expressing the good taste and the best 
wishes of the sender. Orders promptly filled. 
$1.50 AND $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in their design. 
Baumgarten Confections Incorporated, 86 East 48th 
Street, New York City. ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 3544 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assortment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once.  verett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS Frem Your Own Pictures 
or negatives (any size). Rich reproductions on 
highest grade vellum with texts in handmade let- 
ters or in facsimile. Remember your friends at 
Christmas time with a picture of your home, 
yourself or little ones with appropriate verse 
and — facsimile — signature. Write today for 
samples and simple directions for ordering. 
Twenty-five cards $5.00; Tifty, $8.50; One 
hundred, $16.00. Tnvelopes included. Address 
communications to The Arteraft Company, 200 
West J ifth Street, Saint Paul, Minnesota 


magazines 


| USE NEW YORK’S SMARTEST XMAS CARDS 
| you don't have to shop for them! 


Just send a dol- 
Jar for twelve—They’re all different & you'll like 
them. Pagely, 114 Kast 27th Street, New York 


A reference directory of uniform adver- 
Lisements classified Jor the conventence of 
the reader. Advertising rates upon request 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 23 West Forty-Fourth St. 
New York 


Employment Agencies 


WETTLER’S AGENCY, a recommended place for 
good domestic help of all nationalities and every 
capacity. Address 13 West 46th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. ‘Telephone Bryant 6374—6375 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


PRIZE WINNING COSTUMES of originality and 
distinction—Fror rent or sale. To order or from 
stock. New York’s Smartest Costumers, Bayer- 
Schumacher, 67-69 West 46th:St., N. Y. Bryant 1834 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- 
tion. Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 
17 East 45th St., New York. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 


Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! 
contents of homes and_ estates, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
and modern furniture and all objects of art. 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Imbassy Galleries, 
10 West 46th Street, New York City. Bryant 1985 


HIGH GRADE 
Oil paintings, 


Furs 


ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. _ Old 
Beads. Indian Curios. Genuine Willow 
Fancy Baskets. From the Lair of 

Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, 


Gowns Remodeled 


GOWNS REFASHIONED, also made-to-order, Good 
lines. Uxpert Workmanship. Your own materials 
accepted. Address Mme. Hanibas—second floor, 228° 
West 75th Street, N. Y. City. Telephone Trafalgar 2933 


Ivory 
Root 
Quality. 
Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Hair Goods - 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 


Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur, Hill.5737 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 


TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 
Jewels. Brokers and Authorized Appraisers, Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty ‘Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mail or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronz 
antiques or pawn tickets, Cash at_once. Addres: 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 


BéCHET and BARCLAY, 542 Tifth Avenue, New 


York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from responsible persons. Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 


Miscellaneous 


Colorcraft Wrapping Papers for shops, ordinary kraft 
price. 500 sheets 24x36, $5.50. Alsorolls, tying tapes. 
Jade, Brown, Old Rose, Purple, Maltese, Ivory, Old 
Blue. Samples. Pagely, 114 East 27th ists N. ag 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 
ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 
Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


Perfumes 


RARE ORIENTAL FLOWER ESSENCES: Bokul, 
Egyptian Iris, Keora, Pandang, etc. $5 00 up. Sam- 
ple $1.00. Batikha Magic Beauty Cream $2.00. Orders 
filled, Orienta Importing Co., 30 W. 72nd St., N.Y. 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees © 
no discoloration to white or grey hair. Address 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fea- - 
tures studied correctly. Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convince you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York. Vanderbilt 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HIS PERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your type. ~ 
595-5th Ave. (N.E. Cor. 48th St.) N.Y. Bryant 9964 


Shopping Commissions 


TAG I’M IT FOR FURNITURE. TI can save you 
money on furniture by introducing you to whole-_ 
salers who will sell you direct. Convince yourself— 
no obligation. Tag Treveille, 311C-5th Avenue, N. Y. 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed, 
Self-consciousness overcome. Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally -and by mail. 
Mlle. Louise, 164 West 71st St., N. ¥. Endicott 5000 


PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING. 
personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion, Address Mlle. Enileda, Telephone Overbrook, 
1577—810 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa, 


| TEACH PERSONALLY AND BY MAIL 
Social Etiquette, Conversation, Poise, Develop: 
Personality and Overcome Selfconsciousness. Jeanné,- 
2099 Pacific Avenue, San Francisco, California | 


Stationery 
125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES—printed: 
address or monogram. Hammermill Ripple 6%4 x 
7—-S1.10. Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%—$3.00. 


Hand-Made Deckle Finish 7% x 
Western Postage 25¢ check or Money Order. Adc | 
ten per cent to your order to cover mailing. Ex 
cess refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


EXCLUSIVE INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY: 

(Raised letters—engraved effect—not printed). Ideal | 
gift, suits everybody. 200 single sheets 67%xd% | 
(100 lettered & 100 plain) & 100 envelopes or 10@ 

folded sheets & 100 envelopes with name & address | 
on top center of sheets & on flap of envelones for 
$2.00. Colors of paper:—White, Pearl grey, Bisque=| 
Orchid, Blue. Colors of inks:—Black, Blue, Jade 

Green, Purple, Brown, (Gold & Silver 10% extra). | 
Send check, money order, or currency. West of Mis 
add 10%. Wallace Brown Inc. Dept. 103, 225 5th 
Avye., N. Y. Free Personal Engraved Xmas Card Folic 


10%—$4.00. 


Swimming Schools 


SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective reducing 
methods. Ixclusive pool, expert instruction. Senc? 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton School of Swimming: 
1 W. 67th St., N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq. 844} 


Table Delicacies 


CONNETTI—CONFECTIONS. Spiced nuts__ se} 


delicious with afternoon tea. Suitable for bridge} 
and whist prizes. Attractive half pound box $1.2% 
Postpaid. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, Californie 


ARIZONA MESQUITE HONEY, FIG, APRICOT 


peach preserves. Arizona canned Grapefruit. 
Write for price list on gift and Christma» 
boxes. ‘Triple L Company, Chandler, Arizons | 


Oranges and Grape Fruit. Indian River. (Merrit 

Island) fruit for box shipment, finest grown. Sampll 
carton of five oranges prepaid 50c. Correspondenc 
invited. Henry C. Merrill, Route No. 1, Cocoa, Florid: 


Unusual Gifts 


UNIQUE GIFTS and art objects personally selecte 
abroad or created in my studio, where a varied as 
sortment is always on display. Rena Rosenthal 
520 Madison Ave., (near 53rd Street), New Yor! 


STUDIO ART .SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGI 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gift 
by individual craftsmen, Hand-Wwrought jewe 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own stud: 


JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAU 
Indestructible pearls mounted in lovely designs 
shirred elastic. Smart for evening, daytime 
bridal outfits. Charming gifts. All colors. No. 12 
Two strands of pearls $3.00. No. 14, Three stranc 
$5.00. Send check. or money order, stating colo! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Namiot __ Incorporatee 
(Department 29C), 132 Nassau St., New York Cit 


COLONIAL BRASSES and COPPER ARTICLE 
Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, tray 
and other novelties. Catalog on request. Addres 
Ann Rutledge, 1819 Broadway, New York Cit 


Trump Bridge Table Cover, excellent gift or priz 

Standard Size. Rayon Materialin No. 1 Tan with Peac 
Border & Heart Design; No. 2 Silver Black with Scarle 
Club; No. 3 Jet Black with Scarlet, Spade; No. 5 Oliv 
Green with Gold, Diamond; No. 6 Grass Green wit! | 
Gold, Diamond; No. 7 Rosewood with Mahogany} 
Diamond. $2.00 each Ppd. Order by No. Yomane | 
Production Co., P. O. Box F-429, Saco, Mair 


VOGUE’S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents th) 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $4.07 
Vogue, 21 West 44th Street, New York Ci?! 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announc 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generstion i 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Boy 

Wedding Etiquette Free. 3. 11 St., Richmond, V 


NOVEMBER, 1926 


(*) This is one of a series of character sketches, by famous artists, 
making up the Dutchess Anthology of Trousers Wearers. The series, 
in leaflet form, may be had upon request. Other sketches include: 


“Going on Nineteen”? in FLANNELS 

“Mr. Tracy’’ of Tracy, Tracy & Tracy in KNICKERS 
“Jim will be voting Next Year”? in COLLEGIATES 
“Young Whipple’ in DRESS TROUSERS 

“Hair Splitter Evans” in WORK TROUSERS 

“As good as He Looks” in SPORT TROUSERS 

“That Darn Bennett Kid’’ in BOYS’ GOLF KNICKERS 
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De? talk to Eric about wide open spaces. 


His idea of a real thrillis a Saturday night once 
a month in a tank town where there’s cactus on 
Main Street and perhaps one place where they 
have ice enough to get a drink good and cold: Some- 
times, when he gets a week-old newspaper from the 
coast, he has a lot of fun reading “What the Well- 
Dressed Man Will Wear.’ But his own scarred and 
work-stained wardrobe is eloquent testimony of 
what should be worn where there are bridges to build, 
mountains to scale, rattlesnakes, alkali and sage brush. 


On the frontiers of nations or of commerce, 
breeches, the trousers that are made to tuck in boots, 
are the standard equipment of men who do things.(’) 


“10c a Button: $1.00 a Rip” originally was just a slogan 
—a homely, but sincere expression to the public of 
honest manufacturing intent. Today, the slogan is a 
monument to a promise kept unswervingly for more 
than forty-six years—it is one of the tangible differ- 
ences between Dutchess Trousers and other trousers. 


Nore Do 
Oc Kw el i 


 @yUTCHESs . 
p TROUSER? 
10¢ a Button, $1.29 a Rip 


WARRANTY 

YOU MAY WEAR A PAIR FOR TWO MONTHS | 

IF A BUTTON COMES OFF WE WILL PAY YOU lOt 
IF THEY RIP WE WILL PAY YOU $1.99 

OR GIVE YOU A NEW PAIR 


Pe FS 


Trousers & Knzckers 


POUGHKEEPSIE (Dutchess County) NEW YORK 
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BUDD 


STUDEBAKER BUYERS, 


When you see the Big Six on Budd- 
we believe you will join us in thanking Mr. Erskine. 


And when you have driven one of these cars a few 
thousand miles, weknowyou ll feel theway wedoaboutit. 


VANITY FAIR 


kine 


congratulations! Budd-Michelin Wheels hide your brakes from sight, 
Michelin Whee and give them added protection from mud, water, and 
dust. Your tires will always run without a wobble, 
for the rim is permanently attached to the disc of the 
wheel—there’s no chance of putting it on crooked. 
Another reason your tires will last longer: The steel 


For by that time you'll realize that Budd-Michelin discs help get rid of the destructive friction heat that 


superiority isn’t solely a matter of 
pearance. . . . You may (we hope 
not) but you may have had occasion 
to thank your lucky stars for the 


added safety of All-Steel Wheels. 


You ’1l know how much easier it is 
to keep these wheels spick and span. 


distinguished ap- takes the life out of rubber. 


Another famous automobile 
adopts Budd-Michelin Wheels. 
That makes half a dozen in re- 
cent months—and every one a leader. 


Thank you, Mr. Erskine! 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Detroit and Philadelphia 


Also makers of the Budd Interchangeable Wire Wheel, 
which fits the same hub as the Budd All Steel-W heel. 
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An ideal realized 


and acclaimed 


SUCCESS always begins farther back than 
the public sees. 


The New Safety Stutz began with an ideal, 
fostered for years in the mind of an engineer. 


Patiently, he and his associates awaited their 
hour of opportunity. 


It came — and a new type of automobile 
was born. 


The motoring public, long accustomed to 
wolf-cries of “new”, at first was skeptical. 


But the creators of the New Safety Stutz, it 
was found, were not merely adding to the 
already long list of “good cars”. 


Instead, at the Automobile Shows last win- 
ter, observers saw in the Stutz exhibits an 
automobile genuinely advanced, from a 
mechanical standpoint. 


They looked upon a motor car with new 
. “ee . . 
basic features rather than “talking points”’. 


They saw a car carrying its “useful load” 
(passengers) radically lower than ever before; 
not a mere semblance of lowness, but actual 
mechanical lowness accomplished by real 
engineering—and without sacrifice of road 
clearance. 


What they didn’t see was the many engineer- 
ing problems met and solved in order to 
gain this bona-fide close-to-the-groundness 
without reducing either head-room or 
road-clearance. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY of AMERICA, Inc. 


They couldn’t well know that an entirely 
new mechanical theory had to be evolved so 
that the motorist might be given the benefits 
of this new automobile architecture. 


And the full significance of the New Safety 
Stutz design was yet to be revealed to the 
public and the automobile industry alike. 


But soon—by tens, by hundreds, by thou- 
sands— buyers got their cars out on the open 
toad. Then came a nation-wide realization 
and acclamation of the real importance of 
Stutz accomplishment. 


A flood of letters from owner-drivers poured 
in. These letters expressed a delighted sur- 
prise at the new and complete sense of secur- 
ity experienced in riding in the New Safety 
Stutz. 


They exclaimed over the ease of handling, 
and absence of side-sway and usual road- 
shocks and jolts; its “road-adhesiveness”,, its 
surety around corners, and its non-skidding 
characteristics. And all these features were 
deliberately engineered into the car. 


Today, the enthusiasm of the Stutz owner- 
body for their cars is the marvel of veteran 
automobile men. It is without precedent. 


This enthusiasm, and the car that inspires it, 
arein no degree accidental. All is the fruition 
of the success that was founded in the dream 
of the engineer. 


- Indianapolis 
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The New Safety Stutz is per- 
manently protected against 
theft, by The Fedco System, 
without cost to the car owner. 


An exclusive feature is Loss-of- 
Use Insurance, paying the car 
owner five dollars per day, up 
to thirty days, for loss of the 
car’s use through theft. This 
also is without cost to the car 
owner. 


Theentirecar has Underwriters’ 
Class A rating on both fire 
and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 7- 
passenger models, designed and 
constructed under the super- 
visionof Brewster of New York. 


All closed bodies automatically 
ventilated by Hubbard Venti- 
lating Eaves — another exclu- 
sive feature. 
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FUSSY CHOCOLATES 


Nut Combination, Nut and Chewy Centers 


bit of 


chocolate history 


Back in 19006 Whitman’s selected from the 
various chocolates they had been making 
since 1842 those particular nut centers, 
caramels, nougats and other firmand ““‘chew-y” 
kinds that were preferred by a large class of 
candy buyers. 


These selected chocolates were packed ina 
green and gold box and because they were an 
offering to particular people the box wasnamed 
the Fussy Packace For Fastipious Forks. 


The Fussy Package made an immediate hit, 


For Hallowe’en 


New York Chicago 


We have dressed up the Fussy 
Package in a special wrap for 
Hallowe’en which will make it fit 
perfectly in the Hallowe'en party. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


and ever since has been the favorite candy of 
a growing circle. Also it has been a dis- 
tinguished gift package. 


The Fussy Package was the pioneer in the 
line of special assortments originated by 
Whitman’s which now includes the Sameer, 
SALMAGUNDI, PLEASURE IsLAND, BONNYBROOK, 
and other packages, each catering to a real 
candy taste and preference. 


Fussy Packages are in sizes from half pound 
to five pounds. | 
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WCnsmuny, little Girl; Dont Pry 


How Wisdom Came to Adam and Eve in the Sunken Garden of Eden 


VE, with fingers arched in artistry, 
moved to the dinner table and 
an ivory tusk, ‘hollowed and _ filled 
with flowers, in its center. Shadows of twi- 
light, like torn chiffons, faltered in dim 
corners of the cave. Tallow candles waited, 


placed 


slim and pendulous, moon-white in the 
dusk. Eve sighed. 

“What a hostess I should make,’ she mur- 
mured wistfully, “if I only had some guests, 
Here we have a whole roast pig for dinner, 
and kneeling on its platter in a very man- 
nerly fashion too—but its horrid jaws look 


so vacant. I should have liked to put an 


” 


apple— 

Adam leaned his head upon his hand. 
In his side, where before the construction 
of Eve, he had cherished a rib, he now too 
frequently perceived a thorn. “Now don’t 
let’s start that all over again,” he groaned. 

“Tm not starting a thing. But this Pro- 
hibition simply brings out all the worst in 
me. You know me, Adam; I can be led 
but I cannot be driven.” 

“Well, all I know is,” he said gloomily, 
“it’s pretty dull for me, living in a place 
like this Eden where everything’s done for 
you. I haven’t a word against miracles, but 
what do I find this morning? That piece of 
desert over to the east owing with milk and 
honey, and a brand-new potato-patch where 
the old swamp used to be. Id like,” con- 
cluded Adam plaintively, “to plant a little 
something myself now and then.” 


IS wife raised a languid eyebrow. 
“Really, we’ve about exhausted the 
opportunities for self-improvement or even 
entertainment in Iden. Tm frightfully 
bored, and there’s absolutely nothing to do 
after dinner.” 
“We might go for a moonlight swim in 
oti ears. 


Her brow became a deeper 


the Pool he suggested 
pessimism. 
crescent of disdain. 

“My dear man, these midnight bathing- 
parties are hopelessly démodé.” 

With a sigh, husband and wife sat down 
to their evening meal in silence. Around 
them, the garden intricately drowsed. 

Eve, petulant in the bright sunlight, was 
rouging her lips with poppy-juice; a touch 
of bruised olive-leaf on each eyelid, a breath 
of rose-pollen over each cheek, and she rose 
and yawned. A mammoth heaved its vel- 
vet bulk through the whispering leaves. 

“Nothing but mammoths, mammoths, 
mammoths all the day long!” fretted Eve, 
with a slight lisp owing to the difficult con- 
struction of the phrase. “I don’t think 
Adam and I are really getting very much 
out of life,” she sighed. 


with - 


A soft wind stirred the Pool of Tears, 
and once more her eye strayed casually to 
the Tree of Knowledge, intimately a-bloom 
upon its banks, the apple gleaming like a 
ruby from its lowest bough. The Serpent 
lay coiled in languour among its foliage. 

“Apples are so ¢riste,” reflected Eve, “I 
But 


It was the 


prefer the epicurean pomegranate.” 
the Serpent caught her interest. 
only creature in Eden as bored as she. 


EVE AND THE MIRROR 
Wearily, Eve sought her reflection in the 


maiden’s mirror. Her face swam like a 
shell, brittle and bland in its liquid sur- 
face. “I look very tired,’’ she whimpered 


Listlessly, she wandered by the pool in 
“T have youth, health, and 
Familiarity,” 


meditation. 
social position. I am bored. 
she reflected, using the phrase for the first 
time, “breeds contempt.” 

A twisted dagger of lightning fell across 
the sky, and before her stood a handsome 
youth. His eves were dark and wise, and 
upon his pallid brow dreamed a cool, candid 
moonstone. 


“What you need,” he said, “is a good, 
round, rosy apple.” 
She 


astonished, but concealed it perfectly, in 


Ive regarded him coldly. was 
the manner of a lady of fashion. 

“I don’t know who you are,” she said, 
“but I am not supposed to know that there 
is another man on earth except Adam. I 
am married,” she added, comprehensively. 

The stranger bowed. 

“However,” she continued, yielding him 
the gift of a smile, artistically frosted, “if 
Vou care to—" 

The stranger again. ‘Thanks, 
Pye got to make a fourth at bridge. I 


bowed 


just dropped in to tell you about the apple.” 
He was gone. But in her heart the wistful 
flowers of friendship lifted their heads a 
Iittlecace- 

From a turquoise depth, a voice sighed 
to Eve, the words rattling like jewels upon 
her harder heart. “Are you happy,” it 
whispered, “‘in a world where the only pink 
cloud is the rouge on your check, the only 
ripe cherries the cluster of your mouth! 
Where the only crescent moon is the arch 
of your ey ebrow?” 

“No,” answered Eve thoughtfully, “I 
have never quite liked my eyebrows.” 

Spirals of blue smoke descended, danced, 
amazingly blended, and before her stood 
a tall maiden, amber-coloured and wise. 

“Wihy, she is very like me,” 
Spot ob 
And she poked the stranger a 


thought 


Eve curiously, have the better 
figure.” 
little, dispassionately. 

“Took! Eve 
veyed her reflection in the mirror. Her face 
swam like a shell, brittle and bland, in its 


look said 


cried the maiden. sur- 


liquid surface. “I tired,” she 
pathetically. 

Now the azure mist again enveloped her. 
The maiden was gone; only a singing dusk 
filled the garden. As she listened, it grew 
kind of 


notes strung like stars upon threads of twi- 


into a melody—faint, exquisite 


light. Bemused, she followed in a dream, 
and suddenly a shadow kissed her hair. She 
was beneath the Tree of Knowledge. 

Upon its bough, the apple shone garnet- 
red in the milky light of evening; around its 
plaintive trunk, the Serpent gleamed emer- 
ald and copper through the dusk; the music 
still sang in the leaves, and now the Ser- 
pent’s voice sang too. 

“Bored?” he inquired politely. 

“T was—frightfully. Aren’t you!” 

“No, Iam only calm. You, my dear, are 
neurotic. Artificial. Dull. 
interest, the attention of your husband.” 

“T don’t see how you knew,” patronized 


You want life, 


Eve, “‘just sitting here.” 

The Serpent raised his head with its 
crown of gold and onyx, and smiled. “I 
was the handsome stranger in the garden,” 
he said, “I was the handmaiden, I was the 
music that brought you here. I alone can 
give you the bright jewel that lies at the 
heart of the world, at the heart of my apple. 
And that secret—” 

The wind sighed in her hair; her eyes 
widened a little. 

Adam roared for his dinner in vain, as 
Eve bit into the apple and marveling, ex- 
tracted the sced of happiness—a_ year’s 
subscription to Vaniry Farr, 


—M. C. M. 
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DOBBS HATS 


THe DOBBS A/IRABY was THE NONCHALANT AIR THAT HARMONIZES 
WITH THE BRISK AUTUMN DAYS OF SUNSHINE AND COOL BREEZES. THE 
VARIETY OF COLORS AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A SELECTION THAT 
WILL PROVIDE THE FINISHING TOUCH TO THE CHEERFUL FALL APPAREL. THE 
QUALITY OF IMATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP Sele DOBBS STANDARD. 


~ DOBBS 6 Co ~ 618,620 a2 244 Fifth Avenue ~ cNew Yorks — 
( d e 
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George Bernard Shaw at Seventy 


A Recent Study of the Famous Irish Playwright and Publicist Who Is Now Completing a Book In 
Defense of Socialistic Doctrines, to Be Followed Next Year by a New Play on a Historical Theme 
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Problems and Attitudes in Life and Industry Considered from a Workman’s Angle 


ANY men, living in one long house. 

Rows of small frame houses, all 

built alike, along the streets of the 
industrial suburb. Other streets just like it 
running in all directions. A great city of such 
streets off to the north. If you took a street 
car you got down into the business section of 
the city. Great department stores, big hotels, 
swell restaurants. Lordy, how many people in 
this world! How do they all manage to make 
a living? You could take another car up to the 
park and on up to where the swell houses 
were. In your own street—dust, dirt, crying chil- 
dren, toughs in the pool room at the corner. 
Up there gardens, flowers, green grass growing. 

There were two women—-sisters—who ran 
the long house. One of them had married— 
a fleshy young man who always went about in 
his shirt sleeves and had a cigar stuck in the 
corner of his mouth. He ran the pool room 
in the same street. Some of us went in there 
on Saturday afternoons or evenings. Harry 
and I did once or twice. It wasn’t a very good 
place to go. 

There were young men hanging about who 
never worked—better dressed than we were. 
Get into a game with one of them and, if you 
were sap enough to lay a bet, he stuck you 
every time. One of them stuck Harry for a 
whole week’s pay. Harry said he had it com- 
ing to him. They were all pool sharks—the 
well-dressed, cigarette-smoking young men. 


HE two sisters in that factory labourers’ 

rooming house worked like mules. Harry 
and I hadn’t much time to be sorry for any one 
except ourselves but we were sorry for them. 
They did the cooking in the house, swept and 
made the beds. It was a huge place—not too 
clean. Well, it wasn’t clean at all. It was said 
the pool room keeper came home drunk some- 
times and beat his woman. I never saw or 
heard anything of that. 

The other sister. Well, you know how young 
labourers or factory hands talk. Their fancies 
linger over any woman they see. I was that 
way myself at that time. Harry may have 
been. He had a lot of natural reserve. A 
fellow named “Cal” told me he saw one of the 
sisters and a man named Slim Beal in a room 
together. 

It was a lie. One day when I was ill she 
came into my room to make the bed. I could 


By SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


not help thinking of what Cal had said. When. 


I looked at her the idea of her not being straight 
was absurd. 

Trucks in the street outside, dust thick on 
the window panes. I sat by the open window 
and had in my hand a copy of George Bor- 
row’s Romany Rye. A lot of the other labourers 
in the factory used to call me “the professor’. 

The tall sister, with the bony hands and 
the tired sad-looking eyes, began to talk. Her 
cheeks grew a little red. She was embarrassed 
because she had got the impulse to talk and it 
was hard work for her. She told me about a 
younger brother who had died. It was evident 
he was the hope of the family. She said that 
the younger brother liked to draw pictures. 

“T do, too,” I said, “but I am not very suc- 
cessful, I suppose ll just be a common work- 
man all my life. I wish I could do something 
well.” 


HE looked at me, sizing me up. “Of 

course,” she said. It was evident she did 
not see anything in my looks to make her want 
to refute my statement. The brother, had he 
lived, would have been a genius. She knew 
it quite definitely. He could draw anything— 
a horse, a ship, a pig, just anything. Show him 
a picture in a newspaper or a magazine and 
the next day he would have it down in black 
and white, as natural as life. 

The sister’s eyes shone as she spoke of the 
dead brother. I tried to draw her out con- 
cerning her position in the house. ‘Why do 
you work here? I bet they don’t pay you any 
too much.” 

My words frightened her and she went 
quickly away. It was the only talk we ever had 
together. 

‘The factory where we worked was a big one. 
With the man at the next bench I got ac- 
quainted quickly. That was Harry. He was 
the only man there I did get to know well. 

He did not belong to the factory or to 
factory life. Something was all wrong. How 
I knew I can’t say. Harry had a certain air, 
walked across a room with a certain indefinable 
swagger. Later he lost most of his swagger. 

Back of us both clung a memory of other 
places, other kinds of life—the life of fields, 
farms, orchards, small shops in small towns 
where the factories had not come yet, of nights 
on country roads under the moon, of rains and 


snows. “T’]l walk out of this damn place when 
I get ready,” I said to myself. I was strong of 
body. Work in fields is heavy, hard work and 
the pay is not much but there are no brick 
walls closing you in. I was in the presence of 
something tremendous, powerful—but it 
hadn’t got me yet. It hadn’t got Harry—yet. 


I SAID something to him one day at the noon 
hour. His eyes grew bright. We became 
friends. 

He took a room next my own in the great 
barrack-like place kept by the two sisters. Most 
of my own thoughts of factory life and what 
it means to the men in factories, what it does 
to men, are really his. Later I made my get- 
away but he stuck, became a drifting factory 
hand going from city to city, from shop to 
shop. He may not have been as shrewd as I 
was. I saw him once, fifteen years later. He 
had been hurt in a factory and was dying. 
They were taking the best of care of him. 
He had, in some mysterious way, kept track of 
me and sent me word. His opinions of fac- 
tories hadn’t changed much. He died, I 
thought, rather handsomely. 

He thought the industrial age, the age of 
factories, too big for human comprehension, 
disastrous +to men, but did not put the blame 
on any one. 

Let me return to our life together. We 
used to go in the early morning down a long 
dirty street to the factory, Outside everything 
barren and ugly. Inside everything clean and 
shining. ‘This particular company had buiit 
most of the houses in the industrial suburb. 
The houses were all alike. There was no ex- 
pression of individuality, Well, you can’t have 
artists building factory towns, can you? 


ARRY walked beside me, worked beside 
» me, came home with me evenings. We 
talked—trying to find ourselves in our world. 
On some evenings we walked out beyond the 
town, on country roads or along railroad tracks. 
‘This was in the winter and it was often bitter 
cold, with biting winds blowing. We were 
young enough not to mind. It did me good 
just then to be with a man as impersonal as 
Harry. A lot of labourers are always flying off 
the handle, talking wild. You sce I had to 
get factory life from the men’s angle. I was 
one of them. 


an 
t 


The factory was something—the walls well 
built, great ight rooms. ‘The factory stood for 
something very definite. 

There was a row of shower baths where you 
could go and get clean after the day’s work, 
Nothing lacking in physical comfort, ‘The 
work was easy. 

Something more than that—something 
splendid. Such vast quantities of goods made 
and very well made, 


FIPS HE great factory in which we worked 
il was an impersonal thing like something 
in Harry, who was to spend his life working 
in factories. ‘Thé steady, even hum of vast ma- 
chines—beauties many of them—so intricately 
made, doing such marvelous things. Click, 
click, click. made, carloads, 
trainloads, shiploads of goods, I could get a 
thrill any time, looking at the machines. They 
frightened me, too, 

Harry was the son of a country doctor. He 
had left home because, in a quarrel, his father 
struck his mother with his fist. “I had to 
leave or kill him.’ He did not talk much about 
himself, 

We were one in our admiration the 
machinery and the organization of the great 
factory. Men had done it, the minds of men 
had done it. From the angle of production it 


Goods being 


for 


was almost perfect. ‘The sound of the machines 
sang in my dreams all night. ‘They were power- 
ful, persistent, accurate, ‘They did not tire. 
Harrysand I agreed often that men in general 
had little or no appreciation of what a marvel- 
ous thing the modern great factory had become. 

It was far bigger than the men who owned 
it, who ran it, who worked in it. Were we 
afraid because it was bigger than the individ- 
ual? We were. We were country-bred lads—- 
individualists, My own individuality has always 
been the most bothersome thing in the world 
to me. Take it away and I am nothing, Solve 
all the problems of my life for me by indus- 
trialism, by standardization, and leave 
me a dead man, | think T have always realized 
that, Nothing in the world could ever make 


you 


me a socialist, 


PITS HERE were radicals enough about. They 
il} talked and we listened and on the whole 
thought them rather off the point. 

Harry and I had both come from 
where men still worked with simple, crude, 
rough tools. After he had left home Harry 
had worked as a farm hand. We had no illu- 
sions about labour—as labour, After listening 
to radical talk I remember Harry’s saying, 
‘These radicals are men who think that if they 
could change the form of government, the 
if they could take ownership 
out of certain hands and place it in other hands 

they would miraculously become good work- 
men.”> He thought that what men wanted was 
to be good workmen, | think so too, 

Later, | remember, he somewhat revised that 
saying, “The reformer is a man who starts 
with a genuine passion for making life better 
for all men, The job is too big. A man has to 
save himself. ‘The scheme the radical has fixed 
upon becomes in time the expression of his in- 
dividuality, ‘To give it up he must give up 
everything, He missed the point. The work- 
man not consciously call attention to 
himself, His work should do that. The dif- 
ference is this—the radical is trying to change 
things—the workman to make things.” 


places 


social scheme 


does 


I have a notion that Harry did not get it 
all, ‘There must be, somewhere back of every 
reformer, a sense of some divine order. It may 
be many of them are ready to surrender in- 
dividuality for the common good, I am afraid 
Lam not. 

Workmen and artists are not primarily con- 
cerned with the fate of men, They are con- 
cerned with things, what they, as workmen, 
can do to things. I believe that, deep down 
in him, every man wants to be a workman more 
than he wants anything else. He wants it 
more than wealth, women, fame, 
honour, 

Men want it as women want children. It’s 
nature, 

The great factory—modern industrialism— 
standardization—stand in the way. Well, what 
are you going to do about it? Industrialism, 
standardization have made the modern social 
scheme possible. ‘They go together. You can’t 
chuck facts, Without standardization you can’t 
have the great factory—you can’t have modern 
life. 


You can’t have your cake and eat it too, 


7 OU will understand that I am trying to 
Rie of something huge and vast, to give 
as best L can, the feeling of two workmen re- 
garding the great factory they worked in. 
Although for twenty years now I have not had 
one political thought, have no scheme for 
changing anything in the social structure, I 
am every day more keenly aware that my life 
is in no way what it would have been if grea 
factories had not sprung up like mushrooms all 
over America in my time, 

I am only saying here what the workman 
Harry and myself thought of the great factory 
while we worked together in it. 

Admiring it, often overcome by a feeling 
of awe, admiring the men whose ingenuity had 
devised the specialization of work, the efli- 
ciency of it all—feeling that in bringing the 
comforts of life to men at a low cost in human 
labour, the great factory had come near self- 
justification, we could not go with the men of 
another generation in thinking the machine 
could solve men’s problems, Organization of 
Men in some socialistic state scheme, to make 
efliciency more efficient, we thought would make 


success, 


things worse. 

The great factory —standardization —all 
that frightened us. I fled from it. He stuck. 
Modern life has affected me as deeply, getting 
out, as it did him, staying in. 


|b return to our talks on winter nights, 
walking often under factory walls, At 
night the dark factories seemed like prisons. 
They are prisons. Some men think life itself 
is a prison. We helped cach other to a kind of 
acceptance—that is the reason we became 
friends, [ dare say many of our thoughts were 
crude enough, I am not presuming to be very 
certain I have got far with the subject on 
which I am trying to write. It is a rather 
large order, 

Lam only saying we were afraid of the great 
factory. 

The shining wheels always flying, vast quan- 
tities of goods pouring out, lives of men made 
more comfortable everywhere, men employed, 
the power of the country growing, wealth be; 
ing accumulated—in two workmen a feeling 
of fear, Not of wealth. 

What of wealth? I would like to be wealthy 
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myself, Wealth means to me the opportunity 
to do as I please, It means the chance to work 
always at what interests me most, 

‘The many, in spite of dirty streets, ugly 
houses—better off in every way than labourers 
ever were before industrialism came. The ter- 
ror of sheer brute, heavy labour that few men 
nowadays know—lifted, at least partly, from 
the shoulders of mankind. 

Realizing that to blame any one rich man or 
group of rich men for what evil the coming 
of the great factory has brought is foolishness, 
childishness. 

Still buried deep in us the feeling of fear, 

Of what? ‘Two boys walking, asking them- 
selves that question, asking cach other. 

Did they know of what they were afraid? 


OMETIMES I think I do now. I have 

the individualist’s fear of mass produc- 
tion—fear of losing touch, I never walk past 
a great factory now without having that fear. 
1 am aman of the west, an individualist. Self- 
abnegation is not my strong point, 

It may be that I am speaking only from the 
artist’s viewpoint but I do not believe it. The 
artist is the man whose whole life is centered 
on the problems of not losing touch. I believe 
that any man who is a workman has something 
of the artist in him, The man who is not a 
workman is not a man at all. 

Fear of losing touch. With what? 

Why, with wood, cloth, iron, stone, earth, 
sky. ‘The line this pen makes on this paper 
as I write, the quality of the paper, the ink, 
with everything in nature my mind or body 
touches. My life is centered here. Life, to me, 
has always this universal quality. There is 
something the machine cannot do for me. When 
the machine makes my fingers useless it makes 
me 1 am afraid of the impotency 
that comes with the losing of the workman 
impulse. 

Delight in the hands, in what the hands do, 
what the fingers of the hands do to things in 
nature, Is all that over the workman’s head 
because he cannot express it? I express it in 
words because am a workman in words. It is 
my job to find words to express such hidden 
fears. 


Mis inheritance—his primary inherit- 
ance—being taken from him perhaps 
by mass production, by the great factory, by 
inventions, by the machine. 

The great factory then, for all its wonders, 
remains a threat to the individualist, the work- 
man. 1, an individual, must save, for myself, 
my own individual’ touch. ‘The tendency of 
the factory, of industrialism, is inevitably to 
place the emphasis on production, rather than 
on the process of production. ‘That tends to 
destroy the workman in me. If someone can 
show me that I am wrong I shall be glad. 
‘There are already a great many great factories. 
There will be more. 

It may be that the age of the individual has 
passed or is passing. Men are always rising up 
to say that the day of the artist is gone. ‘They 
have said it many times in the*history of man. 
When the workman, the workman impulse, 
passes there will be no more artists. I do not 
want to live in such an age and, being an opti- 
mist, do not believe it will come. 

It may be after all a matter of emphasis. 


useless, 


Now the emphasis is all on production. It may 


come back to workmanship one of these days. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


The Conclusion of the Exciting Tale of Love and Adventure in Vienna 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is the second part of the 

new novelette by Arthur Schnitzler, the first in- 
stallment of which appeared in the October Vanity 
Fair. In the first part, the author depicted, with much 
intimate truth, the unusual psychologic relation 
between a physician and his (quite naturally, pretty) 
wife. The scene is, of course, Vienna; time, the 
present. After a gay Carnival ball, Fridolin (the 
husband) and Albertine (the wife) find that they do 
not really know each other—in fact, discover that 
secret thoughts stand as barriers between them. Ina 


state of great desperation, Fridolin sets out to pick 
up what he imagines to be the broken threads of his 
life. As he wanders about, lost in thoughts, he meets 
a friend of his school days, who tells him of mysteri- 
ous revels. Fridolin becomes possessed of the rest- 
less spirit of adventure. He ascertains from his 
friend the password of the mysterious house in which 
these revels are to take place. Moreover, he follows 
up the adventure, and actually goes to the house. 
He approaches, and two servants come to greet the 
trembling guest. At this exciting juncture the first 
part ended fortissimo. And now, as the phrase is, 
the reader is privileged to continue with the story. 


WO voices whispered, ‘Password!’ And 

Fridolin replied, “Denmark.” One 

servant took his fur coat and disappeared 
with it into the next room, the other opened 
the door and Fridolin entered a dimly lighted, 
high-ceilinged hall, decorated on all sides in 
black silk. Masked figures in clerical robes 
stalked up and down, sixteen to twenty of 
them, monks and nuns. The softly swelling 
music of a harmonium playing an Italian 
church melody was wafted from above. In a 
corner of the hall stood a small group, three 
nuns and two monks; they turned around, 
casually looking at Fridolin, and immediately 
turned away again as if intentionally. Fridolin, 
noticing that he was the only one who had his 
head covered, took off the pilgrim’s hat and 
promenaded up and down as inconspicuously as 
possible; a monk touched Fridolin’s arm and 
nodded a welcome; but a look darted from 
behind the mask which was for a second un- 
comfortably penetrating. A strange oppressive 
odour, as from a southern garden, embraced 
him. Again an arm touched his. This time, 
a nun. Like the others, she had a black veil 
wound around her forehead, hair and neck. 
Beneath the black Jace mask, shone a blood-red 
mouth. Where am I? thought Fridolin. 
Among madmen? Among conspirators? Am 
I at a meeting of some religious sect? Perhaps 
Nachtigall was acting under instructions, was 
bribed to bring an uninitiate whom they might 
ridicule? But for a masquerade, all this seemed 
too sinister, too consistent, too uncanny. The 
music of the harmonium became mingled with 
the sound of a woman’s voice, a soulful old 
Italian air sounded through the room. All stood 
still, seeming to listen. Fridolin, too, was cap- 
tured for a while by the gorgeous swelling 
melody. Suddenly a woman’s voice whispered 
from behind, “Don’t turn around. There is 
still time for you to go. You don’t belong 
here. If you are discovered, it will go badly 
with you.” 

Fridolin shuddered. For a second he con- 
sidered heeding the warning. But the curios- 
ity, the lure and chiefly his pride, outweighed 
all fear, I have gone so far, he thought, it 
does not matter what happens. And he shook 
his head without turning around. 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


The voice behind him whispered, “I am 
sorry for you.” 

Fridolin turned. He saw the blood-red 
mouth shimmering through the black 
Dark eyes sang a melody into his own. “I stay, 


lace. 

a3 
he said in heroic tones, which he did not be- 
lieve himself capable of, and turned his head 
away again. The music rose majestically. The 
harmonium played a new, decidedly not re- 
ligious air, instead earthy, lustful—thundering 
like an organ; and, glancing about, Fridolin 
saw that all the nuns had disappeared and that 
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DRAWING BY LEO KOBER 


THE DISCOVERY 


“Off with the mask,’’ was the command 
to Fridolin. An arm reached out as if to 
tear off the mask when suddenly a door 
opened and one of the women stood, dressed 
in her nun’s robe as he had first seen her 


only monks remained in the hall. The voice, 
too, had risen from its sombre depths, through 
an artfully rising coloratura into brightness and 
jubilance. Instead of the harmonium, a worldly 
and persuasive piano tune had begun. Fridolin 
immediately recognized Nachtigall’s wild, pro- 
vocative touch, and the voice, at first so noble, 
in a last shrill, ecstatic cry had, so to speak, 
flown away, into infinity upwards through the 
high ceiling. Doors right and left had been 
opened. On one side of the room Fridolin 
recognized the dim outlines of Nachtigall’s 
figure at the piano. The room opposite, how- 
ever, blazed with blinding light and women 
were standing motionless, all of them with 
dark veils about their foreheads, hair and neck, 
black lace masks on their faces, but otherwise 
unclothed. Fridolin’s wandered from 
voluptuous to slim, from fragile to buxom fig- 
That each one of these veiled ones stil 
unsolvable ridd!e. 


eves 


ures. 
remained a 
Big eyes shone across to him through black 


secret was an 


masks and transformed the pleasure of gazing 
upon them into a mist of desire. This emotion 
on Fridolin’s part was probably shared, how- 
ever, by the other men. The breath of a 
charmed monk changed into a sigh; into a 
sound of deep woe; somewhere a cry rose ;— 
and suddenly, as if driven, all the monks, no 
longer in clerical robes, but in festive, white, 
yellow, blue and red cavalier’s attire, rushed 
from the dim hall across to the women who 
greeted them with a mad, almost wicked 
Jaughter. 

.Fridolin was the only one who had remained 
in monk’s garb, so he sneaked somewhat cring- 
ingly into a distant corner, near Nachtigall, 
whose back was turned to him. Fridolin could 
see plainly that Nachtigall was blindfolded 
but, at the same time, he seemed to perceive 
how Nachtigall’s eyes penetrated the high mir- 
ror opposite, where gay cavaliers were dancing 
with their partners. 

All of a sudden one of the women came to 
Fridolin and whispered—for nobody dared speak 
a loud word—even the voices 
“Why so lonely? 


Fridolin observed two of the noblemen in 
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Why don’t you dancef 


another corner staring at him and he guessed 
that the woman beside him (she was boyish and 
lithe) had been sent over to test and tempt him. 
In spite of his suspicion, he opened his arms 
to draw her near, when one of the other 
women left her partner and ran directly over 
to Fridolin. 


warned 


He knew that it was she who had 
She pretended that she 
was seeing Fridolin for the first time that eve- 
audibly that it could 
“Are you back 


him before. 
ning and whispered, so 
be heard in the other corner, 
at jastt’’ 

are fi 1 Be 1 turni he boyis! 
you are found out,” and turning to the boyish 


And gaily laughing: “It’s no use, 


one: “Let me have him for just two minutes. 
Then you may have him again—forever if 
you like.’ And softly and happily: “It’s he, 
1 The other girl, surprised: “Really?” 
and flitted to her cavaliers in thé corner. 
“Don’t ask questions,” the 


yes he.” 
one who re- 
mained said to Fridolin, “and don’t be sur- 
prised at anything. I tried to mislead them, 
but Pll tell you the truth: you can’t get awav 
with this much longer. Go before it is too late. 
And it may be too late at any moment. And 
be careful that they don’t follow you. They 
mustn’t learn who you are. The peace and 
quiet of your existence would be over for 
Go!” 
“Shall I see you again?” 

“Impossible.” 

sl henel stay. 

A tremor ran through her body which 
Fridolin felt and which almost robbed him of 
his senses. 


ever. 


“T can’t risk more than my life,” he’ said. 
“And you are worth that much to me at this 
moment.” He took her hands and attempted 
to draw her close. 

She whispered again, in despair and dis- 
(ef cates DD 

Go! 


He laughed and heard himself as one hears 


tress: 


one’s self in a dream. “I am conscious where | 
(Continued on page 132) 


Chu-Ti of Canton 


VANITY FAIR 


An Innocent Flirtation Involves a Traveller in a Maelstrom of Chinese Politics 


E left China shortly after the dis- 

turbance in Canton had reached its 

climax. The Communists were mas- 
ters of the city and the river, and when we 
put into port at Hong Kong, the city was 
overflowing with Christian refugees, mission- 
aries, silk merchants, Parsee and Arabian inter- 
mediaries, and dubious people of all races, 
who, for once, were outmastered and had 
taken to flight. Our ship was so crowded that, 
although I had the experienced traveller’s 
trained eye, I did not know there were Chinese 
passengers on board, travelling first class, till, 
four days later, when we made a stop at 
It was not until shortly before we 
arrived in Singapore that I noticed a high 
personage, surrounded by secretaries; it was 
General Ku-Tchong. The General was about 
thirty years old, tall, beardless, with a small, 
black, drooping moustache, like a seal, and a 
flat His appearance did not bespeak a 
high intelligence. He was in charge of a mis- 
sion which, like most Chinese diplomatic mis- 
sions, did not seem to have any definite pur- 
pose. Without doubt the object was to remove 
a certain number of distinguished persons from 
China for a period of months, and for this pur- 
pose gave them a certain allowance from the 
state revenues. Who were these people? No 
one on board ship could give me any informa- 
tion. 


Saigon. 


face. 


NE evening, at the hour when everybody 

gathered on the forward deck to be part 
of the audience attendant upon a performance 
of Nature’s—the sunset—I saw Miss Chu-Ti 
in a group of Chinese attached to the Ku- 
Tchong mission. She was a Chinese, dressed 
in a long white robe, wearing over it a short, 
pale blue silk jacket. Her hair was short and 
so slicked back with coco oil that one might 
have said it was painted with a brush; the 
eyebrows had been removed and a painted 
line replaced them. The sharply contrasting 
fullness of her carmine lips stood out on the 
background of a strangely pale complexion. 
As for the rest, the nose with scarcely bulging 
nostrils, the eyes, so drawn and narrow that 
one could hardly see them, were set in the 
same plane as the velvety, white face. Where 
could this ravishing Chinese girl have hidden 
herself for the past two weeks? I made my 
approach as well as I could, but General Ku- 
‘Tchong was distant and spoke only in a south- 
ern Chinese dialect so that I could do no 
more than have a chat with the secretaries, who, 
for their part, could not assume the responsi- 
bility of imposing such an indiscreet European 
as myself upon their chief. I was partially 
successful, in that I learned the name of the 
pretty Chinese, Miss Chu-Ti, and learned 
as well that she was the mistress of the Gen- 
eral. She came from a respectable tea-house in 
Shanghai, knew more than two thousand poems 
by heart, varnished her fingernails every day 
and, inasmuch as she suffered from seasickness, 
seldom came up on deck. But the thing that 
astonished me so much was that she apparently 
was the object of extreme consideration on the 
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part of the other members of the mission. At 
each port a fresh supply of provisions, mangoes, 
ligueurs and flowers was brought on board for 
her. At Colombo, the General returned with 
a handkerchief knotted at each corner and filled 
with precious stones; at Aden, he returned 
with an iron box full of ostrich feathers; at 
Djibuti, with white corals. 

Several evenings after I had noticed Miss 
Chu-Ti for the first time, chance would have 
it that an attaché of the French consulate at 
Ceylon, who had been at Yunnan for a long 
time and spoke Chinese, came on board. I 
asked him to present my card officially to Gen- 
eral Ku-Tchong with a few words of polite 
greeting. I was French and bent on a diplo- 
matic mission, the same as he was. The boat 
We were traveling on belonged to the Ma- 
sageries Maritimes; 1 could, therefore, take 
this initiative, without fear of offending con- 
vention. No sooner done, when the General 
invited me after dinner for a glass of cham- 
pagne in the bar on the after-deck. We ex- 
changed the usual polite phrases, and our call- 
ing cards with much formality, but Miss Chu- 
Ti did not appear. For several days I did not 
have any luck seeing her. But one night—a 
typical night on the Indian Ocean—stifling 
hot, full of pale and green stars—I was walk- 
ing the deck, not being able to sleep in my 
badly-ventilated cabin. I was leaning over the 
railing, watching the phosphorescent spray fly- 
ing off the prow of the ship like a shower of 
gossamér silver coins, when I became aware 
of the presence of Miss Chu-Ti. She also had 
come up to get a breath of fresh air. She was 
alone and I went to meet her and spoke to 
her. She knew a little pidgin English and I 
knew a few words of Chinese. Presently we 
had laid the foundation of an innocent flirta- 
tion. 

Did she like to dance? 

Passionately. 


Could I do the Charleston, she asked me. 


COULD not, but nevertheless had the nerve 

to say that I was a past master of it. 

l went to fetch my gramaphone from my cabin 
and on the deserted deck of the sleeping ship 
I gave her (and also myself) the first lesson. 
From that time on Miss Chu-Ti came often 
to the deck. Never in the morning; but, at the 
tea hour, she would make her appearance, 
every day in a different dress. It was a ver- 
itable floating exhibition of all the silks and 
all the colours of China. Occasionally she 
came down for dinner, and then she aston- 
ished the other passengers with her dresses of 
rose or green silk, as fragile as a design on 
porcelain, shaded as delicately as the paintings 
of Sung, with her small feet ensconced in satin 
slippers, and on her head a tiara made of king- 
fisher’s feathers. Her eyes were painted with 
great care—full-blown, black flowers in porce- 
lain vases of pale blue. Her shaved eye-brows, 
drawn over again, placed on her forehead 
much higher than the real ones, lent her face 
a serenity equalling that of Kwa-nonn. Yet, 
however she may have looked at other times, 


I felt that from under her puffed eyelids, 
which stood out as if in high relief, she often 
shot quick glances at me, more glistening than 
the surface of oil. One evening, after having 
again indulged in some champagne with the 
General and the ship’s captain, emboldened by 
several ice-cold glasses which I had poured 
down when I was very warm, I seized Miss 
Chu-Ti by the wrist and started to dance with 
her in public. The Chinese General gave some 
signs of nervousness, that is to say, the colour 
of his temples changed ever so slightly and 
his right nostril quivered twice. But his young 
mistress must have reassured the General be- 
hind my back, because he never ceased smiling 
and never made any move to interfere. He 
even asked me to come down to his cabin to 
partake of a drink. It was tea—a green, per- 
fumed and bitter tea—drunk amidst Inno- 
vation trunks, bamboo valiges, Japanese lacquer 
boxes and revolvers. Chu-Ti’s cabin connected 
with that of the General. On the table, facing 
each other, were two typewriters, carbon papet, 
Mauser automatics and a box of opium of the 
Indo-Chinese Régie brand. Every cup that was 
offered provided a pretext for new salutations. 


HE General asked me if the Moulin 
Rouge was open, how many stories the 
Eiffel Tower had, if it were true that there 
were elevators on each of its four corners and 
if I thought that the President of the Council 
could receive him as soon as he arrived in Paris. 
Chu-Ti, who had left us alone at first, entered. 
Never had I witnessed so much gracefulness, 
sO many artifices; never gazed upon a more 
seductive facé. She was seated on a low 
stool at the feet of her lord, the General. The 
way I envied the latter made me realize that 
I was in love with Chu-Ti. Never had such a 
mixture of perfumes arisen from one woman 
at one time. They filled the small cabine de 
/uxe with those Chinese perfumes which, like 
their wines, have a fruity taste—lime, bitter 
almonds or orange peel. I began to talk politics 
and asked -Chu-Ti what she thought of the 
present revolutionary movements in the South 
of China. She answered me casually that she 
was a woman and that she understood nothing 
of politics. Shortly after, one ‘of the secre- 
taries of the Mission entered. He brought a 
radiogram and asked for instructions. The 
General made a show of reading it. I could 
see that he did not understand the contents. He 
handed the message to Chu-Ti. She got up 
and typed a lengthy answer. There must have 
been enough words in it to cost a hundred 
dollars. She opened her satchel and took from 
it a code book. I thought it would be polite 
of me to withdraw; but from that day I had 
my doubts about Chu-Ti being as ignorant con- 
cerning politics as she had claimed to be. 
On my cot, before going to sleep, I lay 
thinking of Chu-Ti for a long time. The 
expression of deference I had caught in the 
secretary's eyes when looking at her, Gen- 
eral Ku-Tchong’s helpless and stupid attitude, 
gave me the impression that the soul of the 
(Continued on page 114) 
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A Day in the Life of a Debutante, According to the College Comics 


How Our Collegiate Editors 


Depict Her Daily Routine 


Drawings by FISH 


8 P. M. 
If we are to believe the college boys, 
who ought to know, the daylight hours 
in the life of Connie, the débutante, 
really don’t count, so we shall start 
her off with dinner at the Colony 


10 P. M MIDNIGHT 
After dinner, Connie hies Every dance, to Connie, is 
her darling little self to a a two-step: two steps with 
party at the Ritz, where she each partner, then someone 
is literally rushed off her feet cuts in. Alf is trying to 
by Percy, the human top make the most of his moment 
6 A. M. 


Home at last, to the tune of a 
rattling milk-cart, and Oh! Baby 
what a headache! What Con- 
nie’s boy friends will feel like 
tomorrow is nobody’s business 
—if the college comics were true 


oI DD 9279 


—— 


4 A.M. 
Our heroine is in the very 
hands of Eddie, who is whisk- 
ing her away to a Harlem 
cabaret, there to dance until 
the dappled dawn doth rise 


2 A. M. 
Just when Connie begins to 
feel a trifle footweary, comes 
the welcome relief of supper ‘ 
with Reg, who is trying to y 
prove that alcohol is a food 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Countess Maritza 


Concerning a Triumphal European Operetta and a Successful American Drama 


TAMPED with the hearty 

returned travellers who saw it in one or 

another of the European cities, the oper- 
etta called Countess Maritza has finally reached 
the New York stage. This is the piece which 
enriched considerably the promising composer 
from Budapest, Emmerich Kalman, 
and which for more than two years has kept 
him scurrying to all the remote corners of 
Europe that he himself might wield the baton 
In case you do 


approval of 


named 


at each new first performance. 
not read the foreign news, I may tell you that 
Maritza was the 


vived the burdensome post-war season when 


lone entertainment that sur- 


scores of gasping and too seldom visited play- 
houses scattered around the continent were 
forced to close up shop on grounds of non- 
support. When the offcious Mr. Breitner was 
tax commissioner of Vienna, and, by virtue of 
his office, causing no end of embarrassment to 
Max Reinhardt and managers of lesser impor- 
tance in the Kaiserstadt, this entertainment was 
playing simultaneously on five Vienna stages. 

This serious state of affairs made it quite 
impossible for an itinerant playgoer of any pre- 
tensions to avoid seeing Maritza, say, every other 
night, and impossible for any mere citizen or 
tourist to avoid hearing its melodies at any time 
of day or night on the slightest provocation. 

This operetta also succeeded in bringing the 
luminaries of Europe’s musical comedy world 
out of alleged withdrawals from public life 
and set them battling with the newcomers for 
the public affection. Thus such sumptuous 
prima donnas as mma Kosary, Betty Fischer, 
Rosa Mittemardi, and Jucy Labass were at one 
and the same time playing the rdle of the 
haughty Countess. In fact, if any musical 
comedy artiste in Europe under the age of fifty 
did not attempt to make Mr. Kalman’s score 
articulate during the past two years, her name 
escapes me. There i eh II know, only one con- 
sequential exception—the exquisite and cap- 
tivating Louise Kartousch, of whose beguiling 
artistry I am considerably enamoured. A glit- 
tering representative of her sex, it was her 
custom to appear (to splendid advantage, of 
course) in the operettas of Franz Lehar in the 
anti-climactic days which followed in the wake 
of The Merry Widow. Save for a brief 
descent upon Lothar’s Duchess of Elba, La 
Kartousch has, for reasons of her own, politely 
but firmly gone into a retirement from which 
even the chromatic possibilities of Maritza 
have failed to Jure her. 


O many companies of the operetta were set 
loose at once upon devastated Europe, that 
soon there were not enough Maritzas to go 
around. Thus it was destined to become a sort 
of stepping-stone to fame and any personable 
young lady who could carry a tune and speak 
her lines without perceptibly trembling, might 
find herself elevated to aesthetic eminence by 
a single appearance in Mr. Kalman’s operetta. 
It came to be a tradition that once an actress 
was thrust into the title rdle, she became ipso 
facto an artist of the first rank. 
Journalists began to write about Maritza 
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with the same emotion which recently prompted 
a New York periodical to rank Anita Loos above 
such lesser humourists as Rabelais and Voltaire. 
In other words, Countess Maritza was applauded 
as a work of art, and Herr Kalman found him- 
self placed on the same aesthetic level as the 
late Puccini. Eventually Maritza succeeded 
The Jewels of the Madonna at the Volksoper, 


VANCAMM 


YVONNE D’ARLE 


The American Maritza was a member 
of the Metropolitan and St. Louis opera 
companies before she was recruited to 
Broadway to sing Mr. Kalm4n’s score 


which dwelling place of the Muse saw the first 
appearance of Jeritza on any metropolitan stage. 

All of this was, of course, a mere perversion 
of values, for as New York now has opportunity 
to attest, Maritza is simply a first-rate operetta, 
with some excellent music of the better sort 
to which is affixed a none too potent /ibretto by 
the inevitable collaborators Brammer and Griin- 
wald, who have in the past manufactured more 
mediocre filigrees for musical comedies than 
there are playwrights in Budapest. I have no 
patience with the delusion that Vienna is the 
home of operetta. This is one of the theatre’s 
favourite and oft-repeated myths. Glance at 
any reference to a new musical show, the score 
or book of which is accredited to a Central 
European and you will find some allusions to 
the fact that it emanated from the homeland 
of this particular art. If this tradition has 
exerted any influence, it has been solely in the 
direction of quantity production. For every 
composer like Kalman or Lehdr there are a 
hundred mediocre talents like Robert Stoltz. 
The term “Viennese operetta” is still used 
with considerable respect, yet the identifying 
marks of the output of the past five years are 
staleness and a far from quaint old-fashioned 
air. Oscar Strauss’ Naughty Riguette in its 
American production might easily have been 
mistaken for a revival of a piece originally 


produced in 1900. It is a pity that a composer 
with the imagination of Lehar cannot fit his 
music to a /ibretto of beauty and charm. But 
the composer of The Merry Widow lives where 
musical comedies are made on the factory plan, 
and must accept, almost without consultation, 
any book which his librettists concoct for him 
—in which, of course, one finds the usual 
inanities of plot and character and the inevit- 
able allotment of humourless jokes. 


N America, I think, we are far more crafts- 

manlike in the matter of light entertain- 
ment, and seldom are the most flagrant faults 
of imported operettas discernible in our own. 
We, by the way, have no reason to complain of ~ 
a dearth of musical genius. But, unfortunately, 
the syncopated rhythms of jazz result more - 
often in noise than in melody. For my part, © 
I prefer the latter—for semi-operatic purposes. — 

But to return to Maritza in its American pre- = 
sentation: it has been accorded a colourful 
production by its local sponsors, but for the most ~ 
part, the roles have been filled with a profoundly ~ 
haphazard group of ladies and gentlemen. The: 
important, albeit somewhat gaudy, title part of © 
Maritza has been entrusted to Miss Yvonne 
D’Arle, formerly of the opera, who, except for~ 
a singing voice, has nothing whatever to com-~ 
mend her to her réle. The part of the Gipsy 
has been expanded in the present version in-= 
order more deftly to display the talents of Miss” 
Odette Myrtil of Paris and New York. Her= 
performance is in the best Grand Guignol man-— 
ner, and it is no mean compliment to Mr. Kal- 
man that his piece was able to resist her attacks: 
upon its intrinsic merit. But, all things con- 
sidered, Coumtess Maritza may be put at the 
head of the list of current musical comedies. 
Its tunes will, doubtless, become unduly fa— 
miliar within the course of the next year. 


HERE is, however, an event of more im= 
portance to chronicle here. I refer to the 
opus called Broadway. =} 
Few plays of the current season in the News 
York theatre are likely to surpass it in general 
excellence. Here is a melodrama, given us by} 
a new and discerning producer, Mr. Jed Harris} 
which delves deeply into New York life—tha=) 
upon superficial examination appears merely te 
be devious and theatrical. The authors have f 
peopled their play with recognizable charac 7 
ters, depicting each with amazing fidelity te 
life. A cabaret hoofer, a dancer, a bootlegger 
a detective: /these figure largely in the proceed» 
ings, yet not one of them bears the customary 
trademark of these characters as we have com 
to know them in the theatre (thanks, principall: 
to the profession called acting). It is out o° 
such elements, plainly, that the Great America® 
Drama will some day be written. The author 
of Broadzay, Messrs. George Abbott and Phili 
Dunning, are to be congratulated. Their pla} 
reveals a vivid knowledge of American speeck 
It reveals as well a more than passing acquain 
tanceship with the characters whereof the} 
speak. The play is artfully staged, and cast ty 


perfection. 
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STEICHEN 


Jeanne Eagels in a New Play 


Wher Four Years of “Rain”, She Will Soon Appear in “The Garden of Eden’’, a German Adaptation 
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Thoughts on Convalescence 


VANITY FAIR 


In Praise of New Methods of Nursing Which Almost Make a Pleasure Out of Pain. 


ASHIONS change, even in sick-nursing, 
one of the oldest of human institutions. 
There was the age of repression, not to 
say violence, of which the memorable figures 
are Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig. Sairey held 
that the ideal method of bringing unconscious 
patients “to” was biting thumbs and bending 
the fingers backwards. Betsey favoured the more 
drastic plan of holding them (especially when 
lunatics) as close as oe to a hot fire. As 
the best aid for her own comfort the nurse was 
recommended to withdraw the pillow from 
under the patient’s head. Dickens always main- 
tained that Sairey and Betsey were fair speci- 
mens of hospital nurses a hundred years ago— 
otherwise we should be driven to the highly 
questionable conclusion that Dickens’s historical 
sense equalled his sense of fun. It suffices for 
my point to assume that Sairey and Betsey were 
true in principle. The principle they stood 
for being, as I have said, contradiction, and 
general oppression of their sick charges. 
Well, fashions change. What was then a 
mere field of adventure for a few hardy 
pioneers has now become an elaborately or- 
ganized profession. Ah, organization, of course, 
the American reader will say, we all know what 
miracles that will accomplish. But let pause. 
Not in organization, I submit, is the explana- 
tion of modern nursing and its success to be 
found, but in quite another process—one of the 
secrets, Macaulay used to say, of the Church 
of Rome—the recognition, namely, and assign- 
ment of an official status to elementary and 
ineradicable human instincts. Is not the patting 
of pillows and cushions the ruling passion, if 
not the darling sin, of every woman born, 
blonde or brunette, gentle or simple? 


URSE no longer grabs the pillow beneath 
the patient’s head to put it under her 
own; she gives it several vigorous thumps, a 
left upper-cut, followed by one of Carpentier’s 
deadly right hooks, till the pillow is presumably 
punished enough; then she gently strokes and 
smooths it, caressing it fondly as though it 
were a Persian kitten; but lo! how cool and 
silky is that same pillow which you had thought 
as high, in places, as Mont Blanc or the Dent 
du Midi and as eruptive as Popocatepetl. You 
have enjoyed one of the most voluptuous sen- 
sations that modern nursing can give you. 
Another which, if not exactly a volupté, is 
almost as deli iclous, is the complacent conscious-~ 
ness of unerring judgment and impeccable taste 
which you derive from the fact that, whatever 
you say, Nurse invariably agrees with you. 
You breathe an atmosphere of General Acqui- 
escence which is, truth to tell, a little enervat- 
ing. It appears to you that you must be a wiser, 
mere judicious, altogether more intellectual 
person than you had thought. And you do your 
best to live up to this new character. Thus, 
when Nurse appears, you hastily drop the “de- 
tective” story you have in secret been devouring, 
lest she should assume your literary taste to be 
on a level with hers. It would be useless to 
explain to her that there are detective stories 
and detective stories, and that the sort she likes 
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A QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
POPULAR SONGS 


By Marc ConnELLy 


How Many of These Can You Answer? 


ii 


iat 


16. 


Which was the first of the songs, 
the burden of whose refrains was the 
spelling of a word? 


Name three contemporancous songs, 
almost equally popular, which praised 
three equally well-known brands of 
a departed beverage. 

Who was the most famous absent 
lover of the songs of the beginning 
of the century? 


What song had the first 
chorus? 


“patter” 


What well-known playwright wrote 
the song called Dearie? 
Which was the first of the deluge 
of “Indian” songs which occurred 
about twenty-five years ago? 
Who sang and popularized Heaven 
Will Protect the Working Girl? 
To what popular tune was the foil- 
lowing parody sung: 
Carnegie, Carnegie, 
Sitting in his library ; 
Cassie Chadwick on his knee. 
Carnegie, Carnegie. 
Sandy Andy, yowre a dandy! 
Carnegie? 
What popular American song books 


were published every few months 
for almost twenty-five years? 


What popular song, published in 
1910, suddenly became popular 
again, especially as a dance tune, ten 
years later? 

What was the highest price ever paid 
a song-writer for the publication 
rights of a song? 


What song written by the brother of 
Theodore Dreiser is as popular as 
his Banks of the Wabash? 


What queen wrote a song which be- 
came internationally popular and is 
still frequently heard? 

In what popular song was the first 
reference to wireless telegraphy? 
What was the most popular song of 
1923? 

Karama and several other popular 
songs were written by the niece of 
a President of the United States. 
Do you remember her name? 

What well-known motion picture 


magnate wrote the words of My 
Brudda Sylvest? 


(Answers Will Be Found on Page 124) 


is not your sort at all. For you are cock-sure 
you know her favourite sort. It is the sort 
which makes the crime of less importance than _ 
the heroine, whose charms are catalogued with | 
minute particularity in Chapter 1. What an odd — 
idea some of these writers seem to have of the 
tender passion! ‘They make an inventory of a 
woman’s attractions and seem to think men will _ 
proceed to adore her, as per schedule attached. 

Thus her eyes (2) have that peculiar sea- 

green hue which is only seen off the Lizard and 

the Land’s End. Her nose (1) is tip-tilted and 

chin (ditto) firm but finely chiselled. But the 

final item in the inventory is always her hair, 

which, if black, is sure to turn to purple when 

they have lit the candles on the dinner table 

(with its gleaming silver and glass and snow-— 
white napery). But, for choice, it is red, and] 
then, not only the dinner table, but every- 
thing within range will be illumined by the - 
golden glory of her hair. +And so I put down | 
Nurse for a devotee of the golden glory school. 
But, it seemed, she couldn’t abide those trashy 
detective stories. What she liked was Scott) 
(there was a whole row of him facing her) and_ 
Hardy (as her eye dropped to the shelf be-_ 

low) and, oh yes, really, Henry James. (AIL 

was afterwards explained: someone had given” 
her the tip that I was a kind of “literary.gent”” 
myself.) With my detective story now safe 
under the bedclothes, I ventured to congratulate” 
this remarkably well-read Nurse on the catho- 
licity of her taste. Little did I guess that it 
was all part of a system, the acquiescence of 
the New Nursing. 


~ 


: 
‘ 


T is difficult for an invalid to keep up false 

literary pretenses, but I did my best. How: 
I toiled through Scott, his interminable pref. 
aces and ‘elaborate notes, his long-windec’) 
phrases in the stilted style of a parliamentary 
draughtsman and his Scottish vernacular! How 
hard I worked at Hardy’s Dorsetshire peasants 
who talk like Po/onius (and sometimes, indeed 
like Hamlet), not to mention those nondescrip® 
people of his who talk like nothing on earth) | 
As for Henry James—well, he was my friend! | 
and if my frantic efforts to live up to Nurse” } 
alleged taste seemed to turn him into a bitte} 
foe, I remind myself that Henry James anc 
Benger’s Food do not go together. 

At length my penance in the fields of wha | 
the French call “the high” literature was ove | 
and lo! so was my illness, thanks to the minis 
trations of my well-read Nurse. She went he | 
ways, and the family saw her to the train. Al f 
was then discovered. It seemed she had throw | 
off the servitude of professional acquiescence | 
with her uniform. For I am credibly informe’ | 
(by which I mean, my wife told me) that oF} 
Nurse’s seat, staring them in the f face, lay on 
of those magazines whose covers always flauw) 
a female head, impossibly pretty and with a] 
charms as per schedule attached. There wer} 
the hazel eyes that would turn sea-green in th) 
twilight, then the ivory teeth over the firm bu! 
finely chiselled chin. And there, flooding wit | 
its radiance the whole compartment, was th 
golden glory of her hair! 
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A COUNTRY LANDSCAPE 


More and more Arthur B. Davies is beginning to personify the romantic movement 
in American art. A painter of the very first magnitudé. and one of whom any 
country might well be proud,:Mr. Davies is stressing in his work rhythm and 
poetry—qualities classified, in aesthetics, as belonging to the romantic tradition 


MONTROSS GALLERIES 


A HILL OF THE SIERRAS 


No other living American painter has succeeded so well as Mr. Davies in combining 
landscape and figures. Over a hundred canvases give glowing testimony to the artist's 
success in this field. While the setting of figures in landscape has been a fav- 
ourite feat with Italian artists for centuries, Mr. Davies in no way imitates them 


Pastorals by Arthur B. Davies 


Landscape and Figure Designs Conceived by an American Painter of the Romantic Tradition 
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VANITY FAIR = 


Elaine 


The Poem by 
Epna Sr. VINCENT MILLAY 


The Lithograph by 
RockweE.Lt KENT 


H, come again to Astolat! 
I will not ask you to’be 
kind, 
And you may go when you will 


£0, 
And I will stay behind. 


indi AN Ee MM hl le TL ls SU a i i 


I will not say how dear you are, 


ee eet ans 


Or ask you if you hold me 
dear, 


Or trouble you with things for 


you 4 


: 
es 


The way I did last year. 


So still the orchard, Lancelot, 
So very still the lake shall be, 


You could not guess—though | 
you should guess— 
What is become of me. 


So wide shall be the garden- 


walk, 


The garden-seat so very wide, 
You needs must think—if you | 
should think— 
The lily maid had died. | 


Save that, a little way away, 
I'd watch you for a little 


while, ! 


And smile,—if you should | 


smile. 


ee Shwe 


THE POEM (©) EONA ST- VINCENT MILLAY 
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Why the General Principles of Our School System Have a False Foundation 


DITOR’S NOTE:—This is the first in a series 

of articles on the general subject of education 
by Aldous Huxley, the well known English novelist 
and critic. Beginning with a general survey of the 
present day educational system, particularly as to 
its theory, Mr. Huxley will turn in subsequent arti- 
cles to a discussion of modern education in its more 
practical aspects. The purpose of this series is to 
state the true aims of education, and to suggest 
how these aims may be attained without necessarily 
revolutionizing the existing mcthods of the schools. 


PART ONE 


DUCATION is applied to the mind and 

to the body. The body is visible and 

our ideas about it are, in consequence, 
tolerably correct. We are unable, on the other 
hand, to see the mind, and find it difficult in 
consequence to understand its nature, That is 
the main reason why our systems of mental 
education are so full of mistakes. We do not 
and we cannot know what mind really is. We 
do not and cannot know, for that matter, what 
anything really is. Still, we can get along very 
well for all practical purposes without know- 
ing. We have no conception as to the real 
nature of electricity; but we ride in tram cars, 
we listen in, we make use of klaxons, electric 
cigar lighters and permanent waving machines. 
Without knowing anything about thé real and 
intimate nature of mind, we ought to be able 
to form quite adequate working hypotheses 
about it—good enough at any rate to serve 
as foundations for a system of practical edu- 
cation. 

Men have talked in a loose metaphorical way 
about “the contents of the minds,” “the store- 
house of memory,” “the threshold of conscious- 
ness.” Incidents, for them, are “imprinted on 
the memory” and they have “explored the re- 
cesses of their minds” in search of hidden 
motives or mislaid knowledge. Such phrases 
and many others as vividly picturesque and no 
less inaccurate are constantly repeated until, 
finally, those who use them begin to take them 
seriously and come to regard the mind as 
though it really were a sort of house with 
rooms, cr a box divided up into compartments 
into which things can be put. This pretty con- 
ceit is systematized and becomes a scientific 


hypothesis. 


HE compartments are labelled, their 
occupants are given names. There are, 
besides the pigeon-hole of the intellect, an 
affective compartment, full of emotions, and 
a conative compartment in which the will re- 
sides. And of recent years the psycho-analysts 
have added a sort of basement, in whose al- 
most unrelieved darkness the vermin of the 
unconscious crawl and pullulate. “On the 
threshold,” says Dr. Freud, “there stands a 
personage with the office of doorkeeper, who 
examines the various mental excitations, cen- 
sors them and denies them admittance to the 
reception rocm (of consciousness), when he 
disapproves of them.” The net result of the 
combined activities of all these sensations, asso- 
ciating ideas, emotions, conations, censors and 
the like is an individual—is you or I. 
Now the mind, whatever the language we 
may use to describe it, is obviously not a 
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box with compartments. The mind, like the 
body, with which it is associated to form an 
individual whole, is a living organism, com- 
posed of interdependent parts, which we may 
for convenience of description name and 
classify as separate entities, but which have in 
reality no separate existence apart from the 
whole to which they belong. The first mistake 
cf the psychologists was to reduce the living 
mind to a mere receptacle. The next was to 
endow their system ‘of classification with a real 
objective existence. The catalogue has been 
treated as though it were the reality which it 
summarily describes. Thus, ideas have become 
independent entities capable of associating with 
similar ideas, much as birds of the same species 
mate together in the spring. The Freudian 
censor is a real person with lodgings inside the 
skull. The emotions are so many allegorical 
figures, like the Virtues, Muses and Deadly 
Sins in old pictures. 

The most superficial consideration of the 
nature of living things should have preserved 
psychologists from these fallacies. We do not 
treat the body of an animal as though it were 
merely the sum of its parts. We do not say, for 
example, “I see a tail, and four legs, and a pair 
of eyes, and two ears, and a lot of teeth and 
fur coming down the street.” We say first, “‘I 
see a dog,” and then proceed to classify its 
parts. The whole organism is the fundamental 
thing and gives sense to the parts. The 
parts co-operate to make the whole, are inter- 
dependent and have no significance, cannot even 
exist, except in relation to the whole organism. 


T is the same with the mind. The mind of 

an individual isa fore-ordained pattern vary- 
ing in detail from the norm of his species. 
The whole mind in all its aspects, intellectual, 
affective, cenative, is involved in the absorption 
of experience from the outside world. Ideas 
do not associate themselves inside the box which 
is called the mind; they are associated by a 
living organism, whose dominating intellectual 
passion is a passion for meaning and significance. 
Sensations, however frequently repeated, do not 
automatically imprint themselves on the mem- 
ory; the living organism receives them only if 
they seem significant and therefore worthy of 
attention. The mind is not a receptacle that 
can be mechanically filled. It is alive and must 
be nourished. Nourishment is best absorbed by 
the organism that feeds with appetite. If we 
treat the stomach as though it were a bucket and 
pump food into it, it will in all probability re- 
ject the nourishment in a paroxysm of nausea. 
So will the mind. 

The crude hypothesis, which regards the 
intellect as a compartment in the mind, in- 
habited by autonomous ideas whose numbers 
can be increased by the simple process of intro- 
ducing new ideas into the box, seems still to 
dominate the Education Offices of the Western 
World. Most of our official systems of educa- 
tion are mere systems for pumping knowledge 
into the mind under pressure. There seems to 
be a belief among official educationists—a 
belief that would be pathetic and Judicrous, 


if it were not disastrous—that mere repetition 
(even if it nauseates the victim) is sufficient 
by itself to form good moral and intellectual 
habits in the childish mind, and that facts 
forced upon an appetiteless intellect will be 
retained and profitably absorbed—not promptly 
vomited forth. Even officials admit that the 
body must be regarded as a living organism. 
But the mind is still treated as a mere thing. 
Hence our extraordinary systems of education. 
These systems will survive, until the mind is 
universally regarded as a living organism, anal- 
ogous with the body. 

With the defects of the current official sys- 
tems and the reforms devised to remedy them 
I shall deal at length later on. For the present 
I am concerned, not with practical details, but 
with the fundamentals underlying the whole 
theory of education. 


AVING decided on a satisfactory working 

hypothesis about the nature of the thing 
we propose to educate—the mind—we must 
now consider how far the mind is educable, what 
can be achieved by training and what cannot. 
The questions have received a variety of 
answers. The extreme optimists have believed 
that education can achieve everything. Chil- 
dren, according to the optimists, come into the 
world with minds that are practically blank 
and formless. Mould these virgin minds in 
the right way, and you can turn every brat into 
a great man. At the opposite extreme we find 
the pessimists who believe that heredity is 
everything and that nurture can do nothing 
to alter mental dispositions predetermined by 
nature. Observation of one’s fellows and the 
study of history lead one to believe that the 
truth lies somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes. 

That people start life differently endowed 
with talents is a fact so obvious, that one 
wonders how anyone could have been fool- 
ish enough ever to doubt it. We cannot manu- 
facture Newtons and Napoleons out of little 
Browns and Joneses; nor, we may feel 
perfectly certain, shall we ever succeed in 
doing so, however perfect the system of edu- 
cation we may finally evolve. No less obvious 
is the fact that we can train little Browns 
and Joneses to use such abilities as they possess 
in almost any way we choose to impose on 
them. Eighty years ago the Japanese were still 
being trained to use their abilities in a purely 
oriental way. They have changed their we/tan- 
schauung and with it their system of educa- 
tion. Today they are trained to use their 
abilities in a manner which is predominantly 
western. Similarly, the mentality of the aver- 
age German in 1914 was profoundly different 
from that of the average German of only fiftv 
years before. The old idealistic, domesticated 
German had been deliberately educated out 
of existence. 

We may not be able to improve men’s 
abilities by education; but we can certainly 
teach them to employ those abilities effi- 
ciently in almost any way and toward the 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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Laurette Taylor in “The Cardboard Lover” 


She Is the Lady, Leslie Howard the Swain, in a New Comedy From the French of Jacques Deval 


_ voted to Charlotte and to botany 


NOVEMBER, 1926 


A Program Note tor a Chronicle 


UST fifty years after the heartsick Carlotta 

set sail from Mexico in one last hysterical 

attempt to drum up Europe’s waning in- 
terest in the grotesque enterprise which had 
made her for a little time the Empress of the 
dificult and singularly unappreciative land be- 
low the Rio Grande, the curtains rose in New 
York on a chronicle play which sought te 
dramatize that enterprise. For it was in the 
chill dusk of a day late in 1866 in a curtained 
carriage summoned hastily to the Vatican where, 
in her last despairing interview with the Pope, 
her reeling reason had given way utterly, that 
poor Carlotta rolled along the streets of 
Rome and out of history—out of history into 
the twilight of the Sunday newspapers and an 
occasional paragraph in those sedate despatches 
which still issue from the fast disappearing 
kind of correspondent who writes out his pieces 
for the American papers in long hand and sends 
them here by mail. 

To our own Clare Eames, busy in the early 
weeks of this autumn with the wigs and pretty 
bonnets and billowing crinolines for her réle as 
the Empress Charlotte, it must have seemed that 
the trusty Mexicans themselves were seeing to it 
that the very front pages up North should play 
a kind of ominous overture to this Juarez and 
Maximilian which the Theatre Guild has se- 
lected as the first play for its new season. And 
to Miss Eames, and 
practised the fine, peacock sweep of Carlotta’s 
walk, it must also have seemed like a faintly 
monstrous touch in an Einstein phantasmagoria 
that, even as the rehearsals advanced, over in 
Belgium behind the walls of a chéteau where 
the clocks stopped half a century ago, Carlotta 
herself, the tottering ghost of a dead day, was 
still living on. 


as she learned her lines 


OR, of course, it was to the asylum of Bel- 

gium that they took her at last. After all, 
the Princess Marie Charlotte Amélie Auguste 
Victoire was a Coburg, born and bred. Old 
Leopold was her father and it was from Brus- 
sels that she had gone to marry the personable 
Maximilian, adrift then among the embarrassed 
chancelleries of Europe as the younger brother 
of Franz Joseph of Austria. It was a love match 
then and always between these two and every 
one was so pleased including, of course, her 
cousin Victoria, who celebrated the wedding 
back home by ordering wine for her servants 
and extra grog for her sailors and indulging 
herself in a very rash of italics and underscor- 
ings for that day’s batch of letters. 

Maximilian was a vague, kindly giant, de- 
and to the 
personal care of the loveliest set of golden 
whiskers then extant in envious Europe. All 
dressed up, he was, and no one to rule. There 
have been few more absurd ventures in recorded 
time than that pretentious but fundamentally 


half-hearted expedition in which this affable 


_ young man found himself sailing across the 


world to become emperor of remote and un- 
cordial Mexico. There is something more than 
half illusory about even the most insistent and 
republican summons to rule. But surely there 


Poor Carlotta 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


never was a fainter whisper in all history than 
that which@alled the mild Maximilian from 
the scholarly tranquility of Miramar to the un- 
easy throne of Mexico. 

The original expedition, made possible at all 
by ‘the circumstance that Mr. had 
war on at the time in his own country, had been 


Lincoln 


inspired by the repudiation of foreign debts 
bleak and 


his following among the mere na- 


which so endeared the alarming 


Juarez 


THE “EMPRESS” CARLOTTA 


A photograph of Princess Marie Char- 
lotte Amélie Auguste Victoire of Bel- 
gium, wife of Archduke Ferdinand Maxi- 
milian of Austria, whose ill-fated ex- 
pedition to Mexico led to his execution 


tives. It was an expedition sanctioned and even 
blessed, for Juarez had promulgated that very 
anti-clerical decree which President Calles has 
more recently been trying to enforce, with re- 
sults, in sheer newspaper space, so gratifying to 
the press agent of the Theatre Guild. 


N old grafter in Paris was involved in the 
invisible intrigue which sent a swarm of 
French Zouaves to die under a Mexican sun. 
The Commune got Aim later. Then one of the 
batards whom the first Napoleon left behind 
him was financially interested in any debt-col- 
lecting the French government could under- 
take. And Napoleon III was heavily 
ble. Guedalla, in the brilliant Mexican chap- 
ters of his incomparable Second Empire, makes 
this crisp observation: 
“The Emperor had once stayed at the 
Washington Hotel, Broadway, and he suf- 
fered for thirty years from the hallucina- 
tion that he understood America.” 

Into the motley skein which noosed the naive 
Maximilian for the affair were woven many 
threads beside the brightly coloured single 
strand on which Guedalla pounces when he 
more than half iniplies it was the whiskers 
which made his selection inevitable. If you 


responst- 


year—this 


Play Currently at the Guild Theatre 


poke about a bit you may come to the con- 
that the him rather than 
another had its origin in a squabble over a 
complimentary box at the opera in Paris years 
before. But, of course, the great factor was 
Charlotte. She wanted to be an Empress. 

The Mexican émigrés in Paris cheered 


clusion choice of 


them 
on their way, much as you may even now hear 
fearful threats 
ling wine 


against Moscow across: the tink- 
glasses any night 
Madrid. Indeed, the whole 
about the validity and the 
which Wrangel’s army enjoye 
peck at vast, oblivious Russia. 

‘In time the hollow cheering died dewn. Then 
the money ran out and at last the French troops 
were 


at the Chéteau 
expedition had 


chance of success 


1 when it took a 


alone in 
Mexico to face a foeman he had never seen— 
the phantom Juarez 


recalled. Maximilian was left 


who had but to Hes in 
le North 
and the Mexican sun dis- 


a Waggon train towards the inaccessib 
and wait until time 
ay 
posed of that prepos 


Finally he \ 


Maximilian’s death 


and impertinent in- 
was in the position to order 


terous 
vasion. 


and the order was signed. 


Wl; far 
imilian had never even laid eyes upon him. 
That baffling 
has ioe most cunningly 
oy this Frai 
Prague 


from grappling with Juarez, Max- 
element in the incongruous duel 
translated in terms of 

, Werfel, the young play- 
Goat 

For in 
You 
audience see him no more clearly than 
poor, befuddled Maximilian did. In the dra- 
matic version of his great triumph, he remains’ 


the st: ge 
followed his 
Maximilian. 

appear at all. 


wright from whe 
Song with this Juarez and 
does not 


this play, Juarez 


in the 


a shadow, a threat, a presence in the wings and 

towers the more, of course, on that account. 
The which pitched 

Maximilian 


sound of the volle 
into the dust at (ee never 
reached Carlotta’s ears. The woe she knew was 
her portion, when she Paris and 
found no one to meet her, had unseated her 
In- 


arrived in 


reason in time to spare her that final blow. 
deed, in the tidings of her which, from time to 
time, have seeped through the high walls of 
her kindly shelter, she has ever been pictured 
as thinking herself still Empress of Mexico and 
thinking of Maximilian, who has now 
dust for nearly half a century, as the handsome 
fellow who was in the next room, probably— 
and might come striding through the curtains 


been 


any minute. 

"The world has alw ays 
figure of the immured Carlotta, a fortress in- 
vested, a character from some other play some- 
how preposterously left on the stage long after 
the curtain had risen on a new one. The world 
has clasped to its romantic heart the tales of the 


been fascinated by the 


pitiful, pitying mummery of court life, the 
attendants backing out of the room, the tell- 
tale mirrors removed from the chdteaw walls, 
the same old birthday gifts trotted out year after 
from Victoria, that from Franz 
Joseph and another from dear Leopold—all the 
tender conspiracy to spare the mad Empress. 

One by one, the others of her day vanished 
from the scene. Napoleon, himself, riding 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Autumn Dance Styles 


From Old New York 


A Tour of the Town with 


Samples of the Steppers-Out 


THE HANDSOME HEADWAITER 


“This way, sir,’ says Emile, the tactful 
headwaiter ushering you to your ringside 
table. Is there any feeling more grati- 
fying than that which suffuses your whole 
being when you and your lady are thus 
thrust into the lime light—the cynosure of 
all eyes? Emile’s graceful gesture, his 
well-bred smile of recognition, how charm- 
ing they are. But needless to say, these 
luxuries are not had for the mere asking 


HIGH HATTERS 


Admirable is the style of dancing affected by Herbert 
Cokendyle and the lissome lady with whom he pivots every 
Thursday evening at the Ritz Roof. No gymnastics for 
them, no savage reversion to type. Truth to tell, they have 
danced so much together that it has become a habit rather 
than a happiness. She is flirting with the orchestra leader 
while Herbert's killing eyes are slaying a blonde in the corner 


pervuessan 


VANITY FAIR ? 


DO YOU DANCE? 


Of course you do. And HOW? And 
where? Those are the questions. 
Are you stately and pontifical or do 
you romp? Now is the time to look 
over the dance steps and see if 
you are up to date. The nights are 
cool. Terpsichore, the Queen of 
Indoor Sports, comes into her own. 
If you are in doubt as to what style 
of dancing to take up in a serious 
way, a glance at our artist's spirited 
designs will be helpful in many ways 


Sketches by COVARRUBIAS 


JUST FOR YOUNG FELLOWS 


Roy has slipped his leash at Princeton and dashed up to thy 
Village for a wham of a time with Irene, whom he met oF — 
the roller-coaster the night he went to Coney Island. Mor 
fun! And look at the grin that Irene flashes at the soddey 
sitters-out at the Samovar. Roy is conscious of being the bes” 
dressed sheik in the joint. His scenery is by Klootz, know 
for his Kollege Kut Klothes and the pigments of his sweater 


NOVEMBER, 1926 


PAPA LOVE MAMA 


When the I. O. O. F. of Little Rock, Arkansas, have their 
annual ball in the Second Regiment Armory, the big 
I event is always opened by Col. and Mrs. Jasper Oontz. 
Everyone applauds and says, “‘Arrunt they won-derful! 
How happy they look!" Alas, their smiles are mere window 
dressing. ‘‘Hold me closer,’’ hisses Mrs. Oontz. ‘It can’t 
be done,” grinds the Colonel. But their form is excellent 


ET 


BIG BOY 


The maddening strains of Black Bottom induce a trance- 
like delirium in George and Mandy. Daytimes, George 
is a hall porter in a Bronx apartment house while Mandy 
runs a mangle, but evenings, at the Cocoa Club, with the 
first moan of the saxophone George shows himself a fancy 
stepper, while Mandy does likewise. This is the style 
among the more fashionable of the coloured débutantes 


HOY!.. HOY! 


In the big public dance halls, Abe and Sadie are 
laugh winners with their Kazotsky Charleston. The figure 
they are now executing is called the “Yiddisher Yump.” 


It looks hard and is even harder. This turbulent 


is best adapted to the wide, open spaces. On a crowded 
floor, as Abe admits, he is apt to “hit some feller a dirty 
kick"’, but that doesn’t phase him in the slightest degree 


BUSINESS AS USUAL 


The Big Butter 'n Egg Man has artfully turned away 
so that we can't be quite sure of his identity, but we are 
almost positive that it is Joe Krisshouser of St. Looey. 
His partner is Bernice, one of the sweet girl graduates 
of Miss Texas Guinan’s Finishing School. She hasn’t 
finished with Joe yet, but when she does, he will have had 
a liberal education and go home a poorer but wiser man 
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VANITY FAIR > 


A Wild Western Union 


Proving that Too Many Telegrams May Spoil a Week-End on Long Island 


Lake Placid 15 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
COME AND STAY WITH ME 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


New York 15 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
VERY SORRY AM WRITING ANOTHER PLAY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 16 September 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
YOU SHOULD BE SORRY BUT NEVER MIND COME 


AND WRITE IT HERE 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


New York 16 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


MUST BE ALONE WITH MY SHAME 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Burlingame 16 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE JR 

RYE COTTAGE SARATOGA SPRINGS NY 
LEAVING HERE SATURDAY TO PAINT EFFETE 
EAST PURPLE FOR ONE HECTIC MONTH WHERE 


SHOULD | DO IT FROM 
REGGIE FLAYME 


Baltimore 17 September 


MRS JOHN HARFWYTE 
SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 
BERTHA ANOTHER OPERATION LOOKING COM- 
FORTABLE HOUSE GOOD AIR EASY REACH NEW 
YORK COULD TAKE IMMEDIATELY 
AGATHA SOSHEL 


Detroit 17 September 
MISS ALICE HARFWYTE 
CARE THOMAS L MINT NEWPORT RI 
WE WERE MARRIED TODAY HOWS THAT FOR 


SNAPPY WORK 
MARY AND TOM BLAR 


Lake Placid 17 September 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 

KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
THIS WEATHER NOT EVEN AUTHORS SHOULD 
STOP IN CITY STOP ADELA SAILS FOR EUROPE 
SATURDAY STOP HOUSE AT SYOSSET EMPTY 
AFTER THAT STOP GO DOWN THERE AND STOP 
STOP STOP AS LONG AS YOU LIKE STOP 

JOHN HARFWYTE 


Saratoga Springs 17 September 
REGINALD FLAYME 
BURLINGAME CAL 


ANCESTRAL CASTLE SYOSSET VACANT AFTER 
SATURDAY IDEAL SPOT FOR WILD PARTIES 
SERVANTS ALWAYS THERE JUST WALK IN 


JACK HARFWYTE 


Syosset 18 September 
MRS HENRY SOSHEL 
27 EDWARDS ROAD BALTIMORE MD 


YOU CAN BOTH COME HERE FOR AS LONG AS 
YOU LIKE | LEAVE FOR EUROPE TOMORROW 
HOUSE EMPTY EXCEPT FOR SERVANTS 


ADELA HARFWYTE 


By GEOFFREY KERR 


Newport 18 September 
MRS TOM BLAR 
2760 NORTHERN AVENUE DETROIT MICH 


HEARTY CONGRATULATIONS YOU TWO WHY 
DONT YOU HONEYMOON AT FAMILY DUMP AT 
SYOSSET NO ONE THERE BUT TROUPE OF 
TRAINED SERVANTS 

ALICE HARFWYTE 


Burlingame 19 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE JR 
RYE COTTAGE SARATOGA SPRINGS NY 


THANKS OLD BEAN NOW STEPPING ON TRAIN 
IF ENGINEER STEPS ON IT ALSO WILL ARRIVE 
AT ANCESTRAL CASTLE THURSDAY 

REGGIE FLAYME 


Baltimore 19 September 
MRS JOHN HARFWYTE 
SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 


OCEANS THANKS TOO GRATEFUL WONDERFUL 
EXPECT ENJOY TREMENDOUSLY ARRIVING 
TUESDAY JUST THING 


AGATHA SOSHEL 


Detroit 19 September 
MISS ALICE HARFWYTE 
CARE THOMAS L MINT NEWPORT RI 


OH DARLING THAT WILL BE WONDERFUL EVER 
SO MANY THANKS DEAR WE WILL BE THERE 
WEDNESDAY DARLING 

MARY BLAR 


New York 19 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
SHOULD |! REALLY BE UTTERLY ALONE 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 19 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
KNICKERBOCKER CLUB NEW YORK NY 
JUST YOU AND YOUR SHAME AND THE SERVANTS 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


New York 19 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


MANY THANKS OLD MAN | 
MONDAY 


SHALL GO DOWN 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Syosser 21 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


JUST ARRIVED HERE GLORIOUSLY ALONE PROG- 
RESS ON PLAY SHOULD BE TERRIFIC 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Syosset 23 September 
JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


GLORY DIMINISHED BY ARRIVAL YESTERDAY 
OF WOULD BE YOUNG LADY WITH INVALID 
ELDERLY DAUGH'TER 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 23 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 


SO SORRY MY WIFE MUST HAVE ASKED THEM 
JUST IGNORE THEM 


JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 23 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


gan TENOR COG Be eae THAN FOX 
NDS HOWEVE 
SELFuneneon R AM LOCKING 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Syosset 23 September 


MRS JOHM HARFWYTE 
SS LEVIATHAN 


LOVE HOPE ENJOYING VOYAGE HAPPY COM- 

HEGE PAE Meee nG AUTHOR FRIEND JOHNS 
T FANCY BE 

MANINOTe WET RTHA BUT POOR. 


AGATHA SOSHEL 


Syosset 24 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE MOONED IN YESTERDAY 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 24 September | 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 


SO SORRY MY DAUGHTER MUST HAVE ASKED 
THEM DONT TAKE ANY NOTICE OF THEM : 


JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 24 September | 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


THATS EASY NO ONE EVER SEES THEM : 
ARTHUR FREEMAN ff 


Syosset 24 September 


MISS ALICE HARFWYTE | 
CARE THOMAS L MINT NEWPORT RI 


OH DARLING SO HEAVENLY HERE DEAR WE Ej f 
SO BEAUTIFULLY ALONE os 


MARY BLAR 


Syosset 25 September | 

JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY j 
YOUNG CALIFORNIAN MANIAC ARRIVED YESTER- 
DAY YES | KNOW DONT TELL ME YOUR SON | 
MUST HAVE ASKED HIM t 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET LONG ISLAND NY 
SO SORRY PERHAPS YOU HAD BETTER COME 

HERE AFTER ALL 
JOHN HARFWYTE | 


| i 

/ Syosset 25 September) 

JOHN HARFWYTE JR i 
RYE COTTAGE SARATOGA SPRINGS NY 
ARRIVED OK YESTERDAY BUT HOUSE FULL OF 
STRANGE PEOPLE BUT SHALL THROW ONE PARTY! 
TOMORROW AND SEE HOW IT GOES AM FINDING 
TROUBLE ELUDING BALTIMORE BELLE i 
REGGIE FLAYME 


Syosset 25 Septembe 


— 


MRS JOHN HARFWYTE 

SS LEVIATHAN j 

HOUSE NOW FULL CROWDS PEOPLE YOUNG MAB 

BURLINGAME PURSUING BERTHA HOPE PER > 

SUADE LEAVE | 
AGATHA SOSHEL 


(Continued on page 130) 
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STRAUSS=PEYTON 


MURAY 


QUEENA MARIO 


Born in Ohio under the Anglo- 
Saxon name of Tillotson, which 
she changed at an early age, 


NINA MORGANA 


Caruso first brought Nina Mor- 
gana, of Buffalo, to the Metro- 
politan. A charming Rosina in 


Queena Mario, in her four vears The Barber of Seville, this most 
at the Metropolitan, has distin- diminutive of the prima donnas 
guished herself in such réles as has thoroughly dissipated the 
Juliet in Gounod’s opera and So- BSH alarming theory that coloraturas 
phie in the Strauss Rosenkavalier ROSA PONSELLE inevitably eat and grow fat 


; One of the Ponzilla Sisters—hailing from Meriden, Connect- 
icut—Rosa Ponselle came to the Metropolitan via the two-a- 
day. Making her début as a full fledged star, she has held 
her place in the operatic spotlight for seven years with Aida 
and Rachel (in La Juive) among her most popular roles 


MURAY APEDA 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
Tenors must be romantic if only 


RAFAELO DIAZ 
A lyric tenor from Texas, Ra- 


in name, so Mario Chamlee faelo Diaz carries none of the 
dropped the aristocratic and un- reputed marks of the wide-open 
pronounceable Cholmondeley Rieti spaces. His outstanding suc- 


when he went on the operatic stage cesses have been in exotic parts 


WILLIAM GUSTAFSON 


Despite a Harvard education and the influence of his native 
New England, William Gustafson became a perpetual Wag- 
nerite. His principal réles are in the Bayreuth tradition 


Americans in Fame if Not in Name 


Native Singers Who Have Won Distinction at the Metropolitan Under Foreign Names 
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VANITY FAIR 


Don’ts For Biographers 
A Correspondence School Course for Those Who Would Write Histories of the Great 


SUPPOSE that by now there must be a 

manual of almost everything. Trifles like 

bee-keeping and the fret-saw were mas- 
tered long ago. Great minds have tabulated 
nearly all that can be known of the saxophone, 
commercial correspondence, and the apprecia- 
tion of the Best in Art. Anyone who realises 
what a shame it is to go on earning fifteen 
dollars a week when he might be an electrical 
expert can, it appears, become one by the sim- 
ple acquisition of a small handbook which costs 
him nothing and will direct him promptly 
(and from motives of the purest benevolence) 
towards a Bright Future. Every other science 
and most of the arts are apparently available 
in equally portable forms. Any traveller may 
enjoy his journeys in total ignorance, if he 
travels with a copy of France at a Glance or 
Spain Without Pain. Only the other day I was 
fascinated by an offer in my favourite maga- 
zine to improve my English: I daresay it could 
be. “Many a man,” it said with something 
of menace in its tone, “has been held down 
all his life and suffered untold embarrassment 
because of mistakes in English.” Now, if it 
had only stopped to ask me, I should have said 
that not nearly enough of its countrymen and 
mine suffered this tragic fate. “Are You Ever 
Ashamed of Your English?” it bawled. And 
I suppose it was that vociferous enquiry which 
set me thinking of the historians. Because the 
eminent men whose trained intelligences (like 
my own) are directed to the writing of history 
are admirable at the history but leave a good 
deal to be desired in the writing. When you 
point out to them a sentence that would be a 
disgrace to a railway time-table, they explain 
scornfully that literary adornment is a meretri- 
cious and superficial decoration, that there are 
several greater authorities in Germany who 
write still worse, and that history is a science, 
anyway. 


UT I have no intention at the moment 

of being drawn across the well-trodden 
morasses of that ancient controversy. Besides, 
this is not quite the place to renew the inter- 
minable debate whether history should be 
treated as an art or as an accident to a card- 
index. That dog-fight may be resumed out- 
side. Meanwhile, when I started on this ramble, 
J had a far more important errand in view. 
For I glowed with a high resolve to write 
just one more manual, to compose (like all the 
other great-souled experts) my free booklet. 
It should enable countless fellow-creatures, 
now toiling at uncongenial occupations on in- 
adequate salaries, to become biographers in 
their own time, out of office hours, and with- 
out learning how. It will be seen, I hope, that 
I have studied the best models. 

The scheme, it seems to me, is not untimely; 
since everybody who is not writing his own 
life (or hers) is busy writing someone else’s. 
The field of history, as that uncharted wilder- 
ness is pleasantly described, has been invaded 
in our own time by a horde of lively amateurs 
—of novelists tired for the moment of mis- 
representing life, of dramatists out of work, of 
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all (or almost all) the Men that Won the 
War—and several of their wives. The normal 
denizens of that area revenge themselves by 
reviewing them acidly and explaining with 
posthumous particularity the defects of their 
method and the evident imperfection of their 
technique. But how much kinder to tell them 
all: these things beforehand, to give them a 
correspondence course in biography. 


Let me be kind. 


TATED in a neat, tabular form, “these 

simple little rules and few” will be found 
‘sufficient to ensure a respectful hearing for any 
intending biographer. If his first effort does 
not secure popular approval he has only to write 
another: the critics will then tell him, in ac- 
cordance with their established custom, that it 
is not so good as his first, and that neglected 
work will begin to seem quite good by contrast. 

Rule 1. If you really feel that you must 
write someone's life, cut out your own. I feel 
that this rule, to which my Course attaches the 
strongest importance, will cause deep disap- 
pointment among students. So many of our 
little contemporaries have found in the Auto- 
biography an unrivalled vehicle for telling the 
truth about other people that we are all, it 
would seem, eager to write one. But need we? 
I think not. If you took part in important 
events, they are too near to be written about 
with candour. If you did not, why bother to 
write at allf A diary is sometimes allowable, 
an autobiography almost never; because the 
autobiographer knows all the time that he is 
posing for the camera—and though we some- 
times look our best with the click of the shutter 
in our ears, we never look like .. . well, like 
what we really look like. Particular attention 
should be given to this rule by ladies; and it 
is a matter for especial regret that my Course 
had not been {nstituted in time to discour- 
age .. . shall we be delicate and say “Madame 
Réclamier’’? 

Rule 2. If you despise a man, let him alone 
and write about someone else. ‘This rule may 
appear to contravene the most approved mod- 
ern practice. But all students will be expected 
to adhere to it strictly; because of all forms 
of condescension, the most offensive by far is 
to patronize the dead. Your job, in biography, 
is to make a dead man come to life; and the 
flail and the stiletto are equally inappropriate 
for this purpose. So, for the matter of that, 
is a house-painter’s brush full of whitewash or 
a tin of treacle. For many years these imple- 
ments enjoyed the widest popularity for bio- 
graphical purposes, and their free use has been 
successful in defacing the effigies of most 
popular historical figures. But there is no need 
to react from treacle into vitriol. It is fun to 
be feline. But most women know that cats 
rarely tell the truth. Truth, after all, is the 
end of all historical writing; and the biogra- 
pher’s first business (and, if it comes to that, 
his last) is really to present a truthful portrait, 
not simply to raise a titter with a more or less 
successful caricature. 

Rule 3. For goodness? sake refrain from 


telling the reader all you know. This, as some 
of us have found from bitter experience, is 
one of the hardest of all rules to observe. For 
there are few temptations stronger than the im- 
pulse, which besets every man at the end of a 
long piece of work, to confide the impressive 
evidence of his industry to an awestruck public. 
That is why so many books are in three 
volumes. Besides, it is far easier to write three 
volumes than to put the essence of three vol- 
umes into one. The three-decker is at liberty 
to forgé merrily ahead in cheerful indifference 
to the stern dictates of proportion; and he will 
never know the anguish of bidding a sad fare- 
well to little facts that it has cost him so much 
to discover—only to fling them overboard. But 
I am more than ever convinced that the re- 
markable renascence of biography in our own 
time is mainly due to the supersession of three- 
volume rag-bags of biographical information 
by the more graceful proportions of one- 
volume works. People will always call three 
volumes a Standard Work; but they will posi- 
tively read one volume. 

Rule 4. Tell us what happened, not what 
was going to happen in a few years time. ‘The 
most annoying passages in any historical work 
are those in which the author exploits his un- 
fair advantage of having been born a century 
later. We all recall the exasperating gambit— 
“He little knew that this policy was doomed 
to futility by .. .” or “Strangely unaware of 
the inevitable march of events, he...” The 
march of events is rarely inevitable, although 
historians have an awkward way of seizing on 
the particular accident that chanced to happen 
and enthroning it in a blaze of platitudes as 
the Inevitable. But their job is just to tell- 
us how it happened and what it looked like 
while it was happening. Now, all of us who 
have lived through the last twelve years of 
European history know that history rarely looks 
like history while it is going on. Sometimes 
a moment has the unmistakable flavour of 
history. August, 1914, was one; November, 
1918, was another; and perhaps, for English- 
men, May, 1926, was a third—if it was really, 
as it seems to be, our 1848. But for the most 
part history and the lives of historical char- 
acters are just successions of events; and the 
biographer does well to present them without 
being intolerably wise after the event. The 
action of 1830 was sometimes wrong in the 
light of after-events; but just tell us if it was 
right by the light of 1830. 

Rule 5.... But’I desist. This preliminary 
announcement has gone quite far enough. It 
really must not spoil the market for my free 
booklet (with illustrations of biographers at 
work, the Young Biographer’s ‘Table-Outfit, 
and specimen profiles of Great Men). All that 
you need do is to fill in the coupon, which 
you will not find at the foot of this page, ap- 
pend your age and thumb-print, and let -me 
have it. The free booklet will then be mailed 
to your last known address; and after that you 
can begin practice as a biographer. I daresay 
you will do it quite as well as some others have 
done before you. 
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STEICHEN 


Mr. and Mrs. Geoffrey Kerr 


Two Well-Known Members of the Theatrical Profession Who Have Recently Become One 


HE marriage of June Walker and Geoffrey Kerr was the pleasing and inev- 
itable consequence of their being simultaneously wrecked on a desert island 
last Spring. Or at least each of these confirmed Broadwayites had been torn 
from the protesting bosom of New York to play engagements in Chicago, Mr. 
Kerr in a revival of Divorgons, Miss Walker in the trial flight of Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes, wherein, by dint of a corn-coloured wig, she depicts nightly the 


baby-faced but costly Lorelei. Mr. Kerr, besides contributing agreeable pieces 
to these pages, is the son of Fred Kerr, the distinguished London comedian. 
He himself came to this country five seasons ago to play the Prince of Wales in 
Just Suppose. June Walker, at first just a chubby ingénue, in Six Cylinder Love 
and The Nervous Wreck, has more recently emerged as a considerable actress 
in such aspiring plays as Processional, The Glass Slipper and Glory, Hallelujah! 


VANITY FAIR 


Parallels of the Hall-Miulls Case 
A Similarity to Crimes of the Past May Help Solve the New Jersey Murders 


ROUND the dead body of Mr. Enoch J. 

Drebber of Cleveland stood three men, 

—no less personages than . Sherlock 

Holmes, Dr. Watson and Inspector Gregson 

from Scotland Yard. This was the first re- 
corded case of Sherlock Holmes. Said he: 

“Tt reminds me of the circumstances attend- 
ant on the death of Van Jansen, in Utrecht, 
in the year ’34. Do you remember the case, 
Gregson?” 

SINOsasite 

“Read it up—you really should. There is 
nothing new under the sun. It has all been 
done before.” 

This was one of Holmes’s precepts: that 
familiarity with the crimes of the past was 
often useful in solving present puzzles; and 
that murders run in types or classes. Profes- 
sional detectives find less to jeer at, in this 
theory of Mr. Holmes, than in most of his 
other notions. The ability to recognize certain 
types of murder is one of the ordinary accom- 
plishments of the trained detective. When 
fragments of the body of Anna Aumuller were 
found on the New Jersey shore, a number of 
years ago, an especially intelligent member of 
the New York detective force made a number 
of perfectly correct deductions from the evi- 
dence merely of these fragments. He reasoned 
quite in the Sherlockian style, and accurately 
classified the murderer—then unknown—ac- 
cording to nationality and education. 


” 


HATEVER the official view may have 

been of the Hall-Mills murders in New 
Jersey, it was clear that public opinion did not 
agree in classifying the crime. In one peculiar- 
ity it seemed possibly unique: few persons could 
recall any instance of the double murder of a 
clergyman and a woman, with the added sensa- 
tion of the arrest of members of the clergy- 
man’s family, charged with the crime. Priests 
and ministers, in no small number, and in every 
country, have been tried for murder, and some 
of them have been convicted.. From the shoot- 
ing parson of Texas, indicted in this present 
year, back nearly a century to the Rev. Mr. 
Avery of Rhode Island, the American list has 
included the acquittal of the Rev. Mr. Hayden 
in Connecticut in the ’seventies, and the con- 
fession and execution of the Rev. Mr. Richeson 
in Massachusetts about fifteen years ago. Some 
of these cases have been extremely shocking 
to the public: when a clergyman is involved in 
a murder case it seems to be a rule that the 
details of the homicide are not the only scan- 
dalous items in the story. 

The murder of a man and woman, how- 
ever, or of one or the other of them, un- 
der circumstances similar to those of the 
notorious tragedy in New Brunswick, is any- 
thing but novel. Public opinion, when such 
an event happens, usually ascribes jealousy or 
revenge as the motive, and as there is fre- 
quently not much mystery about it, public 
opinion is often right. But not invariably, I 
believe. There happens to have been a great 
deal of mystery about the crime on the Phillips 
Farm, and despite the swarms of comic wit- 
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nesses, who claim to have been standing about, 
seven tiers deep, the murder was a secret crime 
of darkness. Some newspaper readers were not 
content with the simple and obvious explana- 
tion; others who accepted this explanation at 
first, have found it bristling with difficulties, 
and have been interested in various other theo- 
ries. A favourite remark of late has been: 
“Well, somebody did it!” That is true, but in 
itself proves nothing which is not patent, and 
the inability to demonstrate any one theory 
does not establish the truth of its opposite. 
Murderers and the murdered, from time to 
time, change their methods a little, but the 
public may safely be expected to respond to a 
celebrated crime in about the same manner, 
today, yesterday and forever. The swarms of 
letter-writers, anonymous and otherwise; the 
horde of witnesses—honest, dishonest and sim- 
ply deluded—which have appeared in the 
Hall-Mills case, are all spiritual descendants 


of similar persons who flourished during the ~ 


Webster case seventy years ago; in the Nathan 
case fifty years ago, and in the Borden case, 
thirty years ago. Some of them have been ab- 
surdly alike: the convict in the California 
prison who, a few wecks ago, had important 
tales of bribery to relate, if he could only come 
East and assist the State of New Jersey, had his 
counterpart in a burglar named Irving, who in 
1870 got a free passage from a California jail 
to New York, by pretending to be implicated 
in the murder of Mr. Nathan. (This was a 
case in which public opinion unjustly suspected 
a member of the murdered man’s family.) 


HE supposed importance of love-letters, in 
the Hall-Mills case, and the interest of the 
yellow press and its readers in these letters (or 
in others, concocted, perhaps, in newspaper 
offices) was duplicated long ago in Scotland, in 
the letters of Madeleine Smith and her lover, 
and in the recent crime of Edith Thompson 
and Frederick Bywaters in London. The re- 
fusal, four years ago, of the Grand Jury to 
find an indictment in the Hall-Mills case, was 
a repetition of an incident in the Molineux 
affair, in New York in °99. The final trial of 
Molineux took place four years after the crime, 
—and ended in a prompt acquittal. The fact 
that there might have been many persons with 
a motive for the murder of Mr. Hall or Mrs. 
Mills recalls the circumstances of the slaying 
of Mr. Elwell, the bridge expert, in New 
York, when the police were confused by the 
multiplicity of possible assassins. A trial for a 
murder, four years after the event is rather 
rare, but not unknown: I have served on a jury, 
in a trial for murder, fewenty years after the 
crime. This, also, resulted in an acquittal. 
The alleged recognition of accused persons, 
in a wood or field at night, is sure to recall 
Abraham Lincoln’s famous cross-examination of 
the witness, Allen, in the trial of William 
Armstrong for murder. Here the hostile wit- 
ness swore that he observed a murder by the 
light of the moon; but Lincoln, for the de- 
fence, destroyed his testimony by proving that 
the moon gave no light at the hour he named. 


The moon is a valuable piece of stage property 
in any romantic murder. 

And naturally enough, it is only the romantic 
murder which attracts us. Many reporters feel 
it their duty to make ten thousand dollars’ 
worth of romance bloom where less than two 
cents’ worth is actually to be found. On the 
faces of conscientious readers of the news- 
paper reports of the New Brunswick tragedy, I 
have observed a look of personal injury, if any- 
one dared to snatch away the romantic inter- 
pretation of what might be a commonplace fact. 
Bold is the man who tries to destroy a romantic 
delusion. A face recognized by moonlight, love 
letters “strewn” over a dead body,—the public 
nurses such fancies as a child hugs a doll. 


T is ever the same. When this country was 

convulsed over the murder of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Jackson Borden of Fall River, some 
inspired person chanced to recall the trial for 
mutiny, sixteen years earlier, of certain sailors 
on a schooner called the Jefferson Borden. It 
mattered not that Bordents in Fall River, and 
thereabouts, are as Cabots in Boston, or as 
autumnal leaves in Vallombrosa: the romantic 
school were soon mightily interested. Could it 
not be that Mr. Borden (whose middle name 
was Jackson, which is near enough to Jefferson) 
should have owned the Jefferson Borden, and — 
that the guilty mutineers should have descended ~ 
upon him and his wife, after sixteen years, 
thus revenging themselves for their trial and — 
imprisonment? It mattered not that all the © 
mutineers were accounted for; it mattered not 
that Mr. Borden hadn’t the slightest connec- 
tion with the schooner. In a discussion of the ~ 
Borden case, even today, somebody is fairly 
certain to offer the remark, as an especially — 
sage observation, that the mutiny -was never — 
thoroughly looked into. There was also the 
touching belief in the “wild man”, who, — 
twelve days after the murders, still haunted the 
woods about Fall River, muttering the words 
“Poor Mrs. Borden”, and shaking a hatchet © 
which dripped with the warm, life-blood of © 
that unfortunate old lady. These myths repre- 
sent two of the contributions of the romantic — 
school to a cause célébre of the past. 


HERE have been many counterparts of this 
in New Jersey’s famous scandal. I am in- — 
clined to guess that one of America’s greatest 
makers of legend is that anonymous reporter 
who first represented the letters of Mr. Hall 
and Mrs. Mills as purposely “strewn” over their 
bodies, as if to publish their-guilt to the world, 
and to justify and explain the crime of mur- | 
der. Certainly this romantic interpretation of 
what may have been a prosaic fact, has become 
an article of faith to many persons; I have 
seen an expression of pained surprise upon the | 
faces of these folk if someone questioned 
whether persons committing a murder for re- 
venge, or because of jealousy, would so go out 
of their way to direct suspicion toward them- 
selves. When the heretic further suggested 
that the letters might have fallen from the - 
(Continued on page 102) 
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GERMANY 
The composite picture of the German 
film genius. Beyond good and evil. 
Beelzebub, materializing from a vase 
of flowers, blows a chill breath on 
Gretchen, the eternal Teutonic symbol 
of Eve. A hundred thousand eyes starc 
abstractly, the while an enormous time- 
piece silently and yet inevitably express- 
es the monotonous futility of all things 


RUSSIA 
The formula of a Russian picture has 
three chief ingredients—vodka, a moujik 
and murder. The tortured depths of 
the Russian soul are not limited to 
Dostoievsky. In motion pictures, as in 
the despairing melancholy of life along 
the Volga, there are depths of despair 
and there are dregs. The Russians 
always manage to reach the dregs 


FRANCE 
The French specialize in cynical] in- 
nuendos with subtitles 4 Ja Sardou. Be- 
low you will find a seduction scene from 
the great boulevard success Toutes les 
Flammes. The essential elements are 
chairs, sofas, and tables about which 
the hero and heroine drape themselves. 
The film ends when the hero discovers 
that the heroine is his Aunt Sophie 


How the International Art of the Cinema Reveals 


Stills by FRANS MASEREEL 


Reeling Around the World 


the Soul of Half a Dozen Different Nations 


SCANDINAVIA 
The Scandinavian tone is a prolonged 
note of sweetness and light. Karen 
walks demurely through the meadows 
above Trogvoroden and dreams of Niels. 
She plucks a daisy in a daisy field and 
murmurs ‘“‘He loves me...not... 
he loves me’’ while a ship sails blithely 
into the harbour. . . . The lovers 
are united. Niels kneels. Fade-out 


ITALY 
For the Italians a theatre is a place 
to weep in. The tears collected after a 
performance of Tosca would float a 
gondola down the main street of Venice. 
An actress to make a success in Italian 
motion pictures must be able to turn 
tears on and off automatically like a 
soda water tap. Life in an Italian 
theatre is one long cry after anothei 


THE U. S&S. A. 
According to the best European authori- 
ties our native brand demands the wide- 
open spaces of the Wild West. Below 
Two-Gun Pete in his last hold-up, 
keeps the solid army of pursuers at 
bay. Behind the door is Martha Sedley, 
the village school teacher who in the 
next reel will lead Pete to the altar 
and away from his life of crime 
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CHARLES SHEELER 


On the Site of Historic Delmonico’s 


A New Skyscraper Towering Above Fifth Avenue Replaces New York’s Once Most Famous Restaurant | 
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Some Contemporary Authors 


A Child’s Impressions of Lewis, Mencken, Cabell, Arlen, and Other Literary Figures 


DITOR’S NOTE: This is the second article to 

appear in Vanity Fair by Elizabeth Benson, an 
author who is twelve years of age, and the youngest 
of the contributors to these pages. In official in- 
telligence tests, Miss Benson secured the highest 
intelligence quotient ever recorded in American edu- 
cational annals. One of the unusual things about 
her is that although so young, Miss Benson has 
cone a prodigious amount of reading. In her twelve 
years, she has already read, perhaps, more than the 
majority of adults do in an entire life-time. Her 
impressions of books and authors have interest, and 
perhaps even a critical value. The especial worth 
of her views and emphatic opinions, however, lies in 
the fact that they are a child’s reaction to traditional 
literature and to the works of contemporary authors. 


NY child, who has a passion for the best 
in literature, comes rather early to a 
turning point in a reading career. In 
the “age of innocence”, when no parent 
dreamed of allowing a child to suspect that 
babies did not arrive via the stork route, there 
were only two types of food on the literary 
menu: first, the ‘“‘classics’—Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and Scott, among the novelists; Whittier, 
Poe, Lowell, Longfellow, and Coleridge, 
among the poets who could not corrupt the 
morals of youth; Holmes, Lamb, Burke, Emer- 
son, Irving, among the essayists, prescribed con- 
scientiously as brain food much as carrots and 
spinach are forced upon protesting palates, 
yearning for sweets; second, the gentle, sex- 
less, rice-pudding books, written expressly for 
“young people’—the E/sie Dinsmore series, 
the Rollo books, the Little Cousin series, the 
Little Colonel series, the Dorothy books, the 
Alger work-and-win series, duplicated «ad 
nauseam, and designed to make red-blooded, 
100% Americans out of good little boys and 
girls. 

I am devoutly grateful to fate for having 
allowed me to escape the “age of innocence”’, 
and for having given me a_broad-minded 
mother who permitted me to read anything and 
‘everything I could lay my hands on, trusting 
in my innate good judgment to separate the 
wheat from the chaff. I devoured the classics, 
not because they were classics and hence a 
prescribed literary diet, but because they were 
exceptionally good books. I had read all of 
Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, and Shakespeare by 
the time I was nine years old, and then came 
the turning point in my reading career about 
which I generalized in my opening sentence. 
Of course, I had read the rice-pudding books, 
too, but had repudiated them as insipid pap. 
They still take up a lot of shelf-room in public 
libraries, and until I was ten years old, and in 
high school, I was not permitted to seek mental 
food outside the children’s rooms of the public 
library. 

I could not keep on re-reading the classics 
forever, and growing up seemed to be a slow 
business. My mother came to my rescue, 
by permitting me to read the books she was 
buying for her own pleasure, though she was 
severely criticized by some of our friends for 
doing so. At ten I read Hardy’s Z'ess of the 
DUrbervilles and Jude the Obscure, Butler’s 
The Way of All Flesh, a good deal of Leonard 
Merrick, whom I admired tremendously, The 
Captain’s Doll by D. H. Lawrence, practically 
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all of De Maupassant, Balzac and Dumas, much 
of Flaubert, all of Ibsen’s plays, and the cur- 
rent American and English novels. 

It was when I had exhausted the sophisticated 
modern classics among the English and French 
authors that I came sharply up against the fact 
that there are not a great many worthwhile 
books being published in America. It was a 
distinct drop from Hardy and Flaubert and 
Merrick to Edna Ferber, Fannie Hurst and 
Rupert Hughes. For nearly three years I have 
read the most talked-of books issued in the great 
semi-annual flood from the publishing houses, 
and I have reaped disappointment far oftener 
than I have harvested inspiration or unalloyed 
delight. 

There seems to me to be a dearth of genius 
in America. There is much talent—for we 
have Fannie Hurst, Edna Ferber, Margarct 
Wilson, Carl Van Vechten, Theodore Dreiser, 
Sinclair Lewis, Leonard Cline, Ruth Suckow, 
Sherwood Anderson, and innumerable others 
who are either tremendously earnest and con- 
scientious, bowed down under noble missions 
and fanatic realism, or bent on entertaining us 
with their pretty gift of words and characteri- 
zations. But there seems to me to be no master 
among them all, unless it be James Branch 
Cabell, who is the lone wolf of American let- 
ters, the Rabelais of Virginia, driven to expatri- 
ating himself in his shelf of whimsical books, 
and creating an absurd, delightful, Freudian- 
free country of his own imagination. 


VERY much doubt that more than half a 

dozen books written in America during the 
last twenty years since our literary release from 
the trammeling “‘age of innocence” will live to 
attain the dignity of “classics,” reposing in 
dingy red covers on the shelves of the public 
libraries, as the heavy meat dish on the pre- 
scribed literary diet for young people. Offhand, 
I could not name that meagre half-dozen to 
save my life. Iam afraid my own children and 
grand-children will have to come to the con- 
clusion that we had no great writers during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. 

If there is anyone in America today who is 
writing for the sheer love of words and ideas— 
except Cabell of course—I do not know who it 
is. Fannie Hurst does it occasionally, as in 
Lummox and Appassionata, but her love for 
words and for character dissection leads her 
into strange spasms of literary hysteria, which 
is unbecoming to an artist. And after A ppas- 
sionata, beautiful and moving, in spite of its 
author’s hysteria, she writes a thing like Mav- 
nequin,—which would not have been a bad first 
novel by an obscure youngster, but is inexcusa- 
ble when it comes from the pen which wrote 
Lummox and A ppassionata. 

It is not the man who loves words, who has a 
passionate adoration for style and beauty of 
ideas, who wins recognition as a writer in 
America today. It is the man who uses words 
as hammers with which to knock American life, 
American manners, American small towns, 
American commercialism. Among the most 
successful destructionists are Sinclair Lewis, H. 


L. Mencken, Ben Hecht and Carl Van Vechten, 
though the latter has other missions in life, 
and smacks more of the English or French 
novelist in the lightness and charm of his 
touch. 

Sinclair Lewis is the dean of the 
of destructionists. With his successful cyni- 
cism and his devastating scorn of the in- 
habitants and ideals of American small towns, 
Mr. Lewis has succeeded in tearing from the 
more sensitive type of Babbitt his protecting 
garment of Babbittry, but has given him noth- 
ing with which to clothe his aa naked- 
Like all disillusioned spirits, Lewis is a 
But he is not a builder. Of course I 
know that it is very seldom that wrecking-crews 
and architects inhabit the same offices, but I am 
a little tired of seeing everything destroyed and 
nothing built in its place. The Babbitts of 
America are rather like the pathetic mouveaux 
riches of society. Babbitt knows, because Menck- 
en and Lewis and their kind have told-him so, 
that all he has considered cultural and worth- 
while and beautiful is uncultured, crude and 
ugly, but he does not know what constitutes 
good taste, culture, and beauty, or where he can 
find it. Maybe he once looked to New York as 
a Mecca for provincial Americans, but then 
along came Dos Passos’ bitter and lengthy and 
incoherent Manhattan Transfer, proving New 
York to be as Main Street as Babbitt’s 
home town. 

I rather pity the poor Babbitts and Dr. Ken- 
nicutts whose Rotary Club importance and 
Masonic finery have been torn from them by 
Lewis’ ruthless hand, and who do not have the 
least idea what ideals and manners they should 
cultivate, so that they may become cultured and 
smart and urban, and thus earn Mr. Lewis’ 
praise. But I doubt if Mr. Lewis knows how 
to praise; I think he must be permanently astig- 
matic from having looked with crossed eyes at 
life in the small towns for so long a time; and 
I suppose I really need not worry about the 
Babbitts and the Dr. Kennicutts, for they may 
not suspect that they have been ruthlessly ex- 
posed; they probably do not pay Mr. Lewis the 


compliment of reading his books. 


school 


ness. 
destroyer. 


own 


R. MENCKEN, too, seems to be in a 

frightful stew over the terrible state of 
affairs in the provinces—the crudeness and lack 
of culture in Indiana, lowa, Kansas and Texas; 
the fact that women still attend literary 
societies and that a certain proportion of the 
population still believes in the Immaculate 
Conception and the Whale-and-Jonah story. 
He seems desperately unhappy over the rawness 
and crudity of American life—outside of New 
York and Baltimore, and probably Baltimore 
too is a little crude, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Mencken honours it with his residence; 
but I think he would be even more unhappy if 
a fairy could wave a magic wand over the prov- 


“inces and change them in a twinkling of an eye 


into whatever it is that Mr. Mencken would have 

them. (I am not sure what Mr. Mencken’s 

ideas of an American Utopia of Culture are, 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Between Eight and Nine 
In Which a Lovely Dutch Actress Discovers That She Is Not Really in Love 


INI PENN, the actress, exclaimed: 

“How delightful!” as she stood in 

front of the open window and saw the 
slate-blue waves of the Channel not more than 
ten or fifteen yards away from her, and just 
beneath her a narrow strip of boulevard. 

She turned to the waiter who had brought 
in her luggage and who was now on the point 
of leaving the room. “I want to have a note 
delivered at the Hore! Beau Séjour,?’ she 
said. ‘Will you send someone up in about 
an hour—” 

Alone, she started to hum, then to sing 
softly: Malbrough sen va-t-en guerre, and 
louder: Ne sait quand reviendra—ne  sait 
quand reviendra, She felt very happy and was 
conscious that her heart was beating loudly and 
that her hands trembled. She went over to the 
wash-stand to take a drink but there was no 
water either in the jug or in the pitcher. Nor 
was there any rug or mat on the painted wood 
floor. 

Oh well! what did it matter! Nini consid- 
ered herself lucky to get a room at all in mid- 
summer without reserving one in advance. 

For only that morning she had packed her 
suitcases in a frantic hurry to catch ‘the train 
which left The Hague at 7:25. It was 5 o’clock 
now and very warm. She unpacked, took off 
her dress and her jewelry; undid her hair, 
which she wore parted in the middle with a 
plait twisted round each ear, and lay down on 
the bed, her arms folded under her head. She 
looked at her legs admiringly, then at her hands, 
spreading the fingers wide apart, finally she 
took up a mirror and gazed at her reflected 
image. 


HEN the waiter came to fetch the note 
she gave it to him saying: “There will 
probably be an answer—” 

What would it be, the answer? Her 
thoughts returned to what she had written: 
“Dear ‘Tony, Imagine my surprise when I heard 
you were staying here—Could you come to see 
me this evening: I would love to see you again. 
I have not seen you in so long.”——It was won- 
derful! After so many years, ten to be exact, 
ten years last June—and now she would see 
him. Even at this moment, probably not more 
than an hour’s distance between them—What 
would the answer be? My dearest Nini, I will 
come to fetch you—Nini darling, you must 
come and dine with me—Nini, how delightful 
—What should she wear—did people dress 
Probably not. ‘The place wasn’t fash- 
ionable—, she would wear her white chiffon 
dress and pin the pink velvet gardenias on her 
shoulder—Ten years ago she had worn a dress 
with a short little bodice and a pattern of blue 
and mauve flowers sprinkled over the paniers, 
and she had worn a leghorn hat. In those days, 
she was the ideal jeune fille, fair, slim, 
fresh, with an oval face tinted in the palest 
pastel shades—her beauty had never really 
been striking till she had started to spend ex- 
travagant amounts of money for clothes. Her 
face and her figure both were easily adaptable 
to every whim of fashion. 


here? 


By MADDY VEGTEL 


Ten years ago. She remembered well! 
They had driven to Scheveningen in the eve- 
ning—Nini, and her father. She had driven 
the governess-cart and had taken the route 
through the Scheveningscheweg, the avenue 
through the woods leading from The Hague to 
the sea. In Scheveningen they had gone to the 
Kurhaus-konzert and someone—was it Brigit 
Engel or Onegin—had sung: Es ist bestimont 
im Gottes Will’, dass ewas sich am liebsten hat 
auf Erd, muss scheiden—Afterwards they had 
met Tony and with him and others they had 
gone to the Rotonde—how wonderful it had 
been—that warm clear night, the dark blue 
sky, crowded with stars, the calm dark sea and 
the smell of the red roses which Tony had bought 
for her—and the gay people around her. And 
while she was looking at the sky, at the sea, at 
the people, she was conscious that Tony’s eyes 
were fixed upon her—They were engaged, 
but no one knew but themselves. A week later 
the Standard Oil Company (Tony worked for 
it) transferred him to Singapore. 


HE had cried, telling her father between 

sobs, that if he did not allow her to marry 
immediately she would die. ‘Then, months 
later, Tony had written that the company 
would not allow him to marry for three years 
at least and he thought it best to break the 
engagement. She had heard of him later 
through others,—heard he was doing well. He 
had left Singapore for Padang in Sumatra, he 
had gone to Java, he was living in Soerabaya— 
finally she heard ‘Tony had married, never that 
he had returned to Europe. 

And Nini, in Holland, lived a life of vary- 
ing success. She became an actress, she became 
vm vogue, she impersonated alternately the 
Paulas, Mizzis, Dollys and Ninas of Pinero, 
Jones, Molnar, and Schnitzler, but her own 
life was lived in dreams, hewreux mais un peu 
triste: in dreams of dazzling white Javanese 
fields, of Sumatran hills, of Dutch-Javanese 
houses. Always she saw herself beside the man 
she loved, not, (if she had but known it) 
‘Tony, but a mere image which many years of 
absence had made her imagine Tony to be. 

Hers was no mere love that depended on 
touch, sight or possession. A year ago she had 
cared for someone else, in fact become engaged. 
Then she had wished that Tony’s image would 
not obtrude itself so persistently between her 
and the other man. The engagement was 
finally broken. 

And now the day before yesterday a friend 
had told her that he had met Tony at a small 
French seaside resort— 

Nini, in a frantic hurry, went to the resort: 
it was silly to talk about pride—after ten 
years. 


Il 


She saw him first as she passed through 
the café. At the moment a clock struck eight, 
she saw him sitting with his back turned to- 
ward her. He was wearing a grey suit and 
on the chair next to his lay a white straw hat, 


a pair of gloves and a walking stick. When she 
approached, he suddenly turned around, jumped 
up and stretched out both hands. 

The thought rose to Nini’s mind: he has 
changed! Meanwhile Tony was babbling on: | 
how well you look—how are you—shall we 
sit down or take a little walk first? Let’s walk, ~ 
she answered. He took up his hat, his gloves, — 
his walking stick and asked her which way — 
they should go. She answered, left and they | 
turned in the direction of the lighthouse .. . 

For a minute or two neither of them spoke. 
Finally Tony asked: “Have you been here 
long?” 

“Oh no!—that is, just a few days—” Why | 
had she said that? why not the truth: I only 
came this afternoon, 

“It was wonderful of you to have sent me _ 
that note—I never expected you would re-~ 
member me—” 

The moment had come for her to say: I loved — 
you, and I still love you. . . but the words re- © 
mained unspoken. 

Somehow it was so different from what she ~ 
had expected. She had half expected, that he © 
would take her in his arms—in front of the 
hotel, and cry’out: “At last!” : 

She glanced up at him, sideways; he was — 
handsome but stern, his blond face looked as ~ 
if it were a wood-cut portrait—the eyes seemed © 
to be narrow slits— ; 


UDDENLY he looked at her, and to the. 
question “Are you married?” replied: “No 
—I was, but my wife died not long ago—No _ 
children! You didn’t know that? I thought. 
you knew.” ; 

“Why should I,” thought Nini. “Why is he’ 
so sure | am not married? I could have mar- 
ried if I had wanted to—” ; 

“Tam now at the Batavian branch, they are 
sending me out to America soon. | travel a 
lot—and you—you still live with your father,, 
I suppose?” ; 

Nini felt a sudden wave of anger, her! 
cheeks flushed—He pitied her, that was it— 
did he dare think that she had sat home 
all these years waiting for him, that she had 
not married because of him, that she had 
grieved all these years because he had left her! 
It was unbelievable, why the newspapers de-: 
voted columns to her after the premiére of 
Amoureuse, there had never been a Germaine? 
like her before, they had said, and Schnitzler' 
himself after—and Echague had painted her, 
and Van Dongen, and the girls in Holland 
imitated her speech, her démarche—and now 
he presumed—it was unheard of! 

“Perhaps,” she said, her voice a trifle un- 
steady, “if you go to Holland you'll hear about 
me—I am quite well known there—in fact, I 
am their best-known actress—” 

“Oh!” his voice sounded surprised,—“how 
wonderful—lI have little time for books and 
theatres and that sort of thing—I am a very 
busy man—lI have several sugar plantations im 
Sumatra and, of course, they need looking after 
and—” His voice went on, but Nini suddenly: 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Eva Le Gallienne 


Soon Beginning a 


Re ertory Season 


HE old Fourteenth Street 

Theatre, until recently given 
over to the entertainment of the 
Italian colony, of New York, 
has been brushed up and turned 
into the Civic Repertory Thea- 
tre, a habitation and a name for 
the tireless ambition of Eva Le 
Gallienne who has been moving 
relentlessly towards repertory 
for several seasons past. Tche- 
khov, Ibsen, Goldoni and Shakes- 
peare figure in her programs for 
the first winter, but the play 
selected for the opening was 
Saturday Night, not the Cot- 
ter’s, of course, but the piece by 
the Spanish dramatist, Bena- 
vente. Miss Le Gallienne, 
daughter of the poet, Richard Le 
Gallienne, has betrayed of late 
a marked disposition to go it 
alone in the theatre, without 
dependence on theatrical man- 
agers with their timorous no- 
tions about making money and 
all that sort of thing. Last sea- 
son she wrestled with two of 
the more resisting plays in the 
Ibsen list and threw them both 
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MOTHER AND CHILD 
Tvan MesStrovic, once a simple Serbian 
shepherd, has become internationally 
known as a great master of modern 
sculpture, with a style highly indi- 
vidual, decorative, and arresting. He 
first exhibited in America in 1924 


GIRL IN PRAYER (Left) 
MeStrovie’s later work is much con- 
cerned with religious subjects, which 
he handles with an almost mediaeval 
devoutness of spirit, but also with a 
simplification, a stylization, which link 
him to the most notable of the moderns 


WOMAN IN PRAYER (Right) 


The sculpture shown on this page forms 
part of a striking collection of modern 
art, both painting and sculpture, from 
the sections devoted to Russia and 
other Slavic countries at the current Ses- 
qui-Centennial Exhibit in Philadelphia 


Sculpture by Ivan 
The Sesqut-Centennial Exhibit 


Very Fine and Varted Examples of Modern Slavic 
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nt at Philadelphia Houses Some 


Art 
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The Vanishing Amateur 


Why Genuine Non-Professionals in Sport Are Becoming as Rare as the Bison 


N acountry that spends enough annually on 

sport to liquidate the war debt of the 

world, it is inevitable that sport likewise 
will become thoroughly commercialized. You 
may view this situation with alarm or accept it 
with complacency but the fact remains that we 
are not an amateur natioh. We are frankly 
and honestly professionals. 

The popular heroine of the moment, Ger- 
trude Ederle, returned after conquering the 
English Channel and doing a great practical 
service for. feminism. Before the cheering 
died down, her attorney and business represent- 
atives were earnestly consulting about contracts 
for the literary, vaudeville, motion-picture and 
exhibition rights. A second heroine, swim- 
ming the channel in the wake of Miss Ederle, 
demonstrates that a mother can be an athlete, 
and announces that she did it for the husband 
and kiddies—thus proceeding very honestly to 
collect for the accomplishment. 

The football hero of the last few years who 
showed upon every occasion that he was ready 
to do or die for dear old Illinois is now simu- 
lating the acts of doing and dying for his own 
bank account. Many other campus heroes who 
did and died for various universities are willing 
to do a little doing and dying at the highest 
possible rates for various professional promoters. 

Professional sport pays and the pay is mount- 
ing. The heavyweight champion pugilist will 
not step into a prize-ring for less than half a 
million dollars. Walter Hagen, the golf pro- 
fessional, gets a bigger income than the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Tyrus Raymond 
Cobb has reached his first million. George 
Herman Ruth will have squandered that much 
before the end of his baseball career. 


PROFESSIONAL promoter on being re- 

proached for paying large purses to prize- 
fighters said, ““They are worth what they can 
draw at the gate,” which is another way of 
saying that the labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Our values may be distorted but the fact re- 
mains that they draw it at the gate. 

In England, they have professional golfers 
almost as proficient as Hagen but their finan- 
cial and social status is far from enviable. They 
may not enter the club-house and their fees for 
exhibitions are small. It would not enhance 
real estate values in any part of England if 
Vardon or Ray were announced as the pro at 
the golf club in the section to be promoted. 
Hagen is paid $30,000 a year for spending his 
winters at a real estate development in Florida. 

Jack Hobbs is to English cricket what a 
composite Babe Ruth and Ty Cobb would be 
to baseball in the United States. The salary of 
Jack Hobbs is a trifle over $5,000 a year. When 
Jack Hobbs plays on a team with gentlemen and 
amateurs he must enter the field by a side gate. 
If our Babe Ruth were playing with a team of 
amateurs he would snub them or patronize them. 
At any rate he would keep the amateurs in their 
places; just as the British keep the profes- 
sionals in their places. Our professionals have 
become the aristocrats of sport. 

American Jawn is now 


tennis is somewhat 


By W. O. McGEEHAN 


hysterically on the defensive against frank 
professionalism. Tennis, though it has been for 
some time honeycombed by professionalized 
amateurism, was complacent in the belief that it 
Was secure against the inroads of out-and-out 
professionalism. When Suzanne Lenglen turned 
professional they said in effect, “Good rid- 
dance.” ‘Then they asked, “But who will play 
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W. O. McGEEHAN 


The author of this article, W. O. Mc- 
Geehan, is the Sporting Editor of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, and one of 
the most widely known of American 
sports writers. This is the first of a 
series on the amateur situation in sports 
which will be published in Vanity Fair 


with her??? William Tilden 2nd, whose six- 
year reign as amateur male champion has just 
been ended by the son of the ground keeper of 
the courts at Lyons, was the first to find par- 
ticular fault with the erring Suzanne. 

Mr. C. C. Pyle, the ruthless promoter who 
would make everything in sport pay, announced 
that he could get whatever amateurs he wanted. 
The tumult and the sneering hardly had died 
when it was announced that Mary K. Browne, 
one of the most popular of the amateurs and 
captain of the American women’s team abroad 
this Spring, had joined the Pyle forces and 
would play with Suzanne. 

Miss Browne is not only one of the most 
remarkable of the women athletes but she is 
also one of the most interesting writers in the 
country on sports. Miss Browne did not want 
to earn her living by playing professional tennis 
but she had her living to earn. While gentle- 
men like Babe Ruth earn more than many 
of our best writers for lending their names to 
literature that they never even read, Miss 
Browne could not earn enough from writing to 
resist the offer of C. C. Pyle. She was wise to 
realize on the only one of her talents that had 
an immediate market value. 

A certain famous male amateur tennis player, 
when asked if there were any chance of 
him turning professional said, ‘““Why should is 
My income while I am a good amateur is fifty 
thousand a vear. Pyle could not pay me that. 


Yes, you may quote me, if you care to. Why 
not?” 

It makes one the least bit cynical to detect in 
the criticisms of Suzanne and Mary K. Browne, 
the avowed business women, an insistent note of 
curiosity from the critics. They cannot see 
how their tennis turpitude is going to pay. 
Could it be that some of them are waiting to 
see if there really is any adequate return from 
Suzanne Lenglen’s Profession? Are they re- 
maining pure at heart only because they are 
convinced that sport sin does not pay? Count 
me among the skeptics. 

The rule of the United States Lawn Tennis 
Association is that an amateur tennis player 
under its jurisdiction must not profit financially, 
directly or indirectly, through his or her asso- 
ciation with the game. Because of this rule the 
association has had many a tilt with William 
Tilden 2nd, who heaved the first and most 
virtuous brick at the devoted head of Suzanne 
Lenglen. 

As amatter of fact this rule was made because 
of Mr. Tilden’s remarkable versatility. Mr. 
Tilden is an actor, a novelist and a journalist: 
The United States Lawn Tennis 
was inconsiderate enough to low rate his many 


Association 


talents, advancing the preposterous theory that 
if Mr. Tilden were not the champion, tennis 
players, publishers, newspaper proprietors and 
producers would not be forming on the right to 
avail themselves of the output of that nimble 
intellect. 


ee of compromise was reached. It 
was agreed that Mr. ‘Tilden should be per- 
mitted to write even on tennis but that he was 
not to report tournaments in which he partic- 
ipated. Mr. Tilden, under protest that this 
was stifling his genius for literature, signed the 
agreement. 

A gentleman connected with the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association told me that 
this action was precipitated by knowledge of a 
subtle attack by emissaries of a newspaper trust. 
They had approached Miss Helen Wills, then 
a mere freshman at the University of Cali- 
fornia with the offer of a monthly subsidy for 
the use of her name signed to a series of articles 
on tennis. 

“Why, the thing is preposterous,” he said. 
“Something must be done. The relatives of 
Miss Wills are very indignant. They sent us 
all of the details.” 

Being of a simple and credulous nature I was 
surprised to discover that Miss Wills, upon hav- 
ing attained the wisdom and literary polish of a 
sophomore, had started to contribute a series of 
articles on tennis to a syndicate, and for a finan- 
cial consideration. When she undertook the 
conquest of the Riviera and Wimbledon the 
syndicate raised the ante until Miss Wills was 
being paid at least three times as much as any 
of our leading American non-participating 
tennis experts. 

Even now I am convinced that Miss Helen 
Wills as an amateur will earn much more than 
Mlle. Suzanne Lenglen as a_ professional. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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THE LOWER CITY 


A scene from Metropolis, 
directed by Fritz Lang, who 
is known to America chiefly 
for the film version of Sieg- 
fried, in which he also acted. 
Metropolis purports to show 
New York City a century 
hence. It is really a dual city, 
one part rising stories high 
where the capitalists live at 
leisure, the other, an under- 
ground city, where the city 
workers dwell and labour 
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An office in the world of the 
capitalists, the only part of 
the great city which has ac- 
cess to light and air. The 
two tiers of lights projecting 
through the window create 
the effect of sunshine and 
centre the interest on the two 
chief actors. The room itself 
has a futuristic design and is 
equipped with fantastic de- 
vices which succeeding gen- 
erations may in time invent 
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A German Film in the Making 


Views From ‘Metropolis’, the Latest of the Motion Picture Importations, Which 
Reveal the Secret of the Celebrated German Technique of Direction and Mechanical Effect 


HE superiority of German films is accepted in America as another example of 

the technical genius of the Teutons. American critics have called it the 
triumph of cinematic technique. But the Germans emphatically disclaim any such 
achievement and assert that the German technique is that there is no German 
technique. Lothar Mendes, one of the leading Ufa directors, who is presently 
in America, interprets it rather as a triumph of common sense. American pictures, 
he says, far surpass the German in technique. The equipment and perfection of 
detail in an American studio is incomparably better than in the studios abroad, 
It is the director, in fact, who makes the difference. The camera man will do as 
he is told, so will most actors. It is the unified conception which must be 


original. The German director uses his camera as an eye. He develops the situa- 
tion detail by detail and then illustrates the result of the accumulated episodes. 
The American picture reverses the process. It shows the scene first and then goes 
back and explains it. The American method is theatrical,—the German purely 


dramatic. The audience becomes part of the picture and loses its attitude of aloof 
detachment. This is the method of naturalism with the emphasis on the human 
equation. The director needs must be an understanding psychologist. Variety, 


the remarkable film whiche brought German film craftsmanship so vividly to 
the attention of the American public, is essentially the old, rubber-stamp triangle 
story. The director, Ewald André Dupont, made it a true human document 
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LEADING THE MOB 


A scene depicting a flood in the underground city 
of the workers. The famed technique of a German 
mob scene is clearly revealed here. Water has 
broken through the pavements and the children of 
the labourers are attempting to escape from a ris- 
ing flood. At the moment of greatest tension the 
girl, waiting at the side for a signal from the 
director, will rush to the platform and strike the 


huge gong in warning. In the view above, the di- 
rector stands urging the crowd to action. The chil- 
dren’s arms rise in frantic confusion out of the 
black morass. The camera, focused on the crowd, 
is moved forward and into the mass thus making 
the audience a part of the scene. The camera be- 
comes the spectator’s eye as well as that of the 
director, That is the well known German technique 


AVID WARK GRIFFITH is a Ken- 
tuckian, born in 1880. His father, an 
oficer in the Confederate Army, was 

known as General “Roaring Jake” Griffith. 
Kentucky has not yet produced an artist of 
the first grade. Full of mellow sentimentality, 
its citizens all bear the same imprint. Life is 
to them the third act in a melodrama. They 
are the last outpost in the lop- 
sided chivalry of America. 
They will die for the honour 
of the heroine—and let the 
bad girl take care of herself. 
Griffith, imbued with Ken- 
tucky ideals, long wandered, 


a forlorn actor, over the tank 
circuits of America. Not even 
Ibsen could have survived such 
a background. It killed, spirit- 
ually and mentally, every man 
who waded through it. 

There is a seed of greatness 
in Griffith. 
shell. The atmosphere of 
Kentucky wrinkled it like a 
Jemon in the sun. 


It rattles in the 


He is above medium height, 
raw-boned, ungainly. His 
head is well-shaped, his neck 
long, his nose cagle-bent. His 
face 


is cadaverous and none 


too deeply ctched. There is nea 
about his eyes the expression 
of a country preacher who 
rubs his hands together while 
saying to the parents of a future film audience 
ee uetr us alllvpraiscsGocn 

A director, name unsigned, recently wrote to 
a film journal and said that every successful 
director must have in him a streak of cheapness. 
This man touched the fringes of growth. 


EVERAL years ago I conducted a sympo- 
sium in a western paper. My aim was to 
learn the trend of American literature for a 
few dollars. The editor wired Grifhth. His 
reply was that virtue would be rewarded in the 
literature of the future as in the past—that 


While the lamp holds out to burn 
The vilest sinner may return. 


I placed the weighty opinion in the symposium 
carefully. It was read with reverence in Holly- 
wood. 

In his early career Griffith was known as 
Lawrence. His comrades of the tank circuit 
called him Larry. When touched with the 
accidental wand of fame, he became known as 
David Wark Griffith. 

D. W. Griffith knew what the vast majority 
of Americans wanted before any other celebrity 
in films. It was so obvious one wonders why 
they did not all sce it at once . . . to give 
them in pictures that which they loved on the 
stage, Hearts of Oak, Way Down East, Peaceful 
Valley, and East Lynne. 

He played in a Louisville Stock Company 
as a youth and took the romantic name of David 
Brayington soon afterward. The theatricalism 


in motion pictures, 
Griffith is now engaged in mak- 
ing “program” films of which the 
latest is The Sorrows of Satan 


David Wark Griffith 


The Kighth in a Series of Interviews with Celebrated Motion Picture Personages 


By JIM TULLY 


acquired at this period still remains with him. 
His voice is heavy. His gestures are semi-tragic 
in the best manner of an American stage villain 
of thirty years ago. He once played Francis 
Lewisohn in East Lynne. 

His life until he entered pictures was merely 
that of another “ham” actor. To Griffth’s 
credit be it written—he had imagination. 

There was something of the 
him—and a 
mentality far above the aver- 
age. He wrote “dramatic 
notes” on the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, (This, how- 
ever, had nothing to do with 
his mentality.) 

Some years later he wrote a 
play. Its title suggests Grif- 
fith’s carly dramatic training 
—and the period. It 
called A Fool and a 
James K. Hackett produced 
It failed. Who the 
girl was—no one knew. 

Griffith is said to have shov- 


dreamer in 


was 


the piece. 


eled ore and to have been a 
puddler in a foundry. I have 
never known a “Sham” actor to 
labour. However, one should 
not doubt the account of a 
great director written by a 
publicity man. That inspired 
gentleman writes:. 

“David Wark Griffith bent 
over a shovel for hour after 
hour, and day after day, until his muscles be- 
gan to develop surprisingly. It was the kind 
of work a man will enjoy—for a while. But 
to the poet, the dreamer, the aspirant for lit- 
erary fame, the graduate from the editorial 
work-shop, the associate of great actors and 
actresses (the man who mows he has bet- 
ter stuff in him), ore-shoveling ultimately 
becomes and 
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D. W. GRIFFITH 
The first to introduce the spec- 


Mr. 


tiresome one longs for a 
change.” 

I would imagine as much. So did Mr. 
Grifhth, 

It seems he thought he wanted a lighter task. 
The publicity writer continues naively: 

“Then young Griffith turned from 
shoveling to a job at puddling in a foundry. 
It was a change anyway! And besides, it didn’t 


last very long.” 


Qre= 


The last line roars with truth. 

With the money earned as an ore-shoveler 
and puddler Mr. Griffith took time to write a 
poem called The Wild Duck. ‘This should not 
be confused with Ibsen’s drama of the same 
name. For the young ore-shoveler’s poem ap- 
peared in Leslie’s Weekly, 

With the money which he received for the 
poem the future director bought admission to a 
motion picture show. He left the theatre feel- 
ing that he could write a better story himself 
than the one which he had witnessed on the 
screen. 

He did not sell the first story he wrote. But 
the second tale sold for fifteen dollars to the 
Biograph Company. 


Girl. 


VANITY FAIR 


Grifhth now, like many a lesser and greater 
writer, decided to “write for pictures”. A 
stock holder in the Biograph Company secured 
a position for him with that firm. He was 
later given an opportunity to direct, and his © 
first picture was called The Adventures of 
Dollie. This happened eighteen years ago. 

Griffith is credited with perfecting and in- 
troducing such things as the “flash-back”’, the 
““fade-out”’, the “long-shot”’, and “‘mist-photog- 
raphy” on the screen. That these improve- 
ments would have arrived by film evolution » 
does not matter here. Griffith was the first to 
introduce them. The “fade-out” is in my 
opinion the most important. It allows for the 
smooth merging of a tale and keeps the char- 
acters from jumping on and off the screen. 
How much credit, if any, “Billy” Bitzer, his ” 
famous photographer, is to be given for these 
improvements, no one knows. I do know that 
many of the finest situations and incidents, > 
called in the profession, “are given 
to such leaders as Chaplin, Harcld Lloyd, 
and others, by men in their employ who. 
receive small pay and no credit. These 
fellows are called “gag men”. They feed 
vacuums, 

The “mist-photography” adds a softer note 
to the film and gives a pathetic quality to the 


wistful dullness of the Gish sisters. 


“ 
QOS 
§ags 


N 1914, Griffith came across a tawdry and 

badly written novel by a fanatical preacher 
named Thomas Dixon, Jr. The book was 
adapted into a picture called The Birth of a 
Nation. Both Griffith and Dixon were narrow” 
visaged southerners at the time. They turned 
bigotry and race hatred to good account and 
made Ku Klux Klannery the vehicle for their 
pseudo art. The picture was a tremendous 
Mobs over the world enjoy witnessing 
any race but their own subdued. 

Griffith has a showman’s first requisite 
knows the mob. 

In the making of this picture Griffith stum= 
bled across something of value to a director 
with imagination enough to conceive film) 
drama on,a large scale. He discovered that! 
there was scmething epic in giant formations! 
—great drama, for instance, in an army march= 
ing to battle and to death. 

If a man could, with Napoleon’s directorial! 
genius, screen the Battle of Waterloo, he would) 
have the greatest picture ever made. In such a 
picture the story thread is rightfully—nothing. 
A simple love affair, so dear to the hearts of 
moronia, is inconsequential with a background 
of such vast event. In gargantuan movement 
alone there is the greatest film drama. A whale 
lashing in the sea—a fire raging over a great! 
forest—these things need no director, merely, 
a good photographer. 

Griffith next tried a film on a vaster scale, 
He waded in water too deep for him. The 
picture was called Jmto/erance. Griffith, @ 
middle-class American, knows the local scene 
from an actor’s viewpoint. But in Jtolerance 
he tried to cover four eras, including the 

(Continued on page 110) 


success, 


he 
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CONNELLY 


BUSTER WEST 


Long submerged in a family vaudeville act, 
this pert and nimble youngster has recently 
outgrown his folks and bounded forward as a 
leading exponent of that caricature dancing 
where the art of the ballet and the clown 
become hopelessly and delightfully mixed 


WHITE 


FRISCO 


The hero of more anecdotes than any other two-a-day 
notable of his time, Frisco’s career illustrates the silk- 
purse of a virtue made out of the sow’s ear of necessity. 
Cursed from childhood with a stutter, he early turned 
it into a comic asset and has since sold it profitably to 
the doting American public which attends the varieties 


Masters 


Diomracue amas 


WHITE 


JAY C. FLIPPEN 


Another vaudeville entertainer, 
addicted to burnt-cork, escaped 
from the two-a-day last Spring 
long enough to play Mr. Tark- 
ington’s Genesis in the hor- 
rendous musical desecration of 
Seventeen. One had not pre- 
viously suspected how much 
that lazy, chuckle-headed Mid- 
land darkey resembled Master 
Jolson. Jay Flippen, like 
Frisco and Bobby Clark, is 
always flourishing a huge cigar 


WHITE 


JAMES BARTON 


This superb clown, who can skitter like a wind- 
blown Autumn leaf and dance a Spanish 
fandango sitting on the floor, was a burlesque 
comedian when he drifted into a volunteer 
show, during the actors’ strike and became 
a Broadway favourite in just four minutes 


JACK DONAHUE 


This is the lanky comedian who foots it featly with 
Marilyn Miller and the rest in Sunny. He has some 
tricks all his own, including one hilarious pantomime 
of an awkward swain not knowing what to do with 
his hands and one sylvan ballet wherein Mr. Donahue 
makes a coat-hanger take the place of the archer’s bow 


All of Facetious Dancing 


Light-Foot Comedians Who Have Brought the Art of Satirical Stepping to Perfection 
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A Rising Star Among Mermaids — Lisa Lindstrom 


The Brilliant Aquatic Prodigy Who Is, at Fourteen, One of the Greatest Swimmers in America 


HEN Helen Wainwright and Gertrude Ederle retired last year from 

amateur swimming competition, they left a considerable gap in the ranks 
of women swimmers. However, Mr. Lawrence DeB. Handly, the celebrated 
amateur coach, has brought to the fore a young swimmer who, the experts agree, 
is certain, eventually, to excel all the stars of the past. Her name is Lisa 
Lindstrom, and she is but fourteen years of age. Two years ago she came under 
Mr. Handly’s expert eye, and one year later she astonished followers of women’s 


swimming by placing third in the National Long Distance Race. This year she 
won the National Junior Championship at 500 yards, and finished second in the 
National Long Distance Race. The cognoscenti of the swimming world are 
emphatic in the statement that Lisa Lindstrom is, at fourteeen, as fast as Gertrude 
Ederle was at fifteen, and it is fully anticipated by those who have observed her 
almost perfect stroke that she will, within the next two years, become an outstand- 
ing star such as the swimming world has never before seen in all its history 
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The Light Fantastic Show 


The Disappearance From the American Stage of the Sheerly Imaginative Play 


HE heyday of the Hippodrome was the 

ideal of fantasy on the American stage. 

‘That great grey lion couchant of Sixth 
Avenue, whose electric eyes waggle so valiantly 
above the “E]” tracks nightly, used, in days be- 
fore the net of vaudeville ensnared it, to lend 
its insides to tremendous spectacles of song and 
ballet, pet menageries, gymnastics, ice-skating, 
water-diving, panoramas as exotic as they were 
enormous. In an atmosphere damp with the 
spray of unexpected fountains and faintly 
tinctured with the presence of huge, com- 
placent elephants, we breathed at once the 
spices of the Orient, the nectareal brine of 
Neptune’s Court, the rare and painty air of 
some mythical woodland conclave where all 
the birds of brightest plumage took on human 
legs and practised amazingly gregarious gyra- 
tions, or where the hundred most prized gems 
from jewelers’ lore, come suddenly to life, 
flashed fires from their leaping sequins. That 
was fantasy, all of it: fantasy with a thousand 
facets and resources. Like unto the Hippo- 
drome we shall never be so lavishly fantastic 
again. But like unto the Hippodrome all our 
attempts at fantasy must evidently try to be for 
a century hereafter. 

Carry the origins back further, if you insist, 
to the circus. Possibly it was Phineas T. 
Barnum who first expounded the meaning of 
fantasy in America: the blare, the dazzle, the 
gasp, the three-ring wonder, the glut of oddi- 
ties seen but still unbelieved, to the accompani- 
ment of a ra-ta-plan of crackling peanuts. But 
the circus is romantic only to the extent of 
your powers to generate romance of your own 
accord. Its marvels are matters of fact, not of 
imagination. Its appeal is muscular, its gaiety 
animal throughout. It permits you not a single 
moment of that gentle pensiveness, that instant 
settling of the feather of fun on the tip of 
the nose of sorrow, which true fantasy requires. 
It was only when the Hippodrome could turn 
the circus slightly, so slightly, self-conscious, 
that things were fecund for fantasy. 

But then, fantasy is probably the thinnest of 
all strings to pluck in any étude of American 
drama. Its vibrations must be almost wholly 
negative. The theme is not of our fantasies, 
but of our lack of them. Not a single gen- 
uinely fantastic play has ever been worth its 
watts in footlights on our stage. Few as have 
been attempted, fewer justified the attempt. 
You must fling your latitudes wide if you wish 
to recollect any fantasies by American play- 
wrights at all. 


ECAUSE a benign old ghost lends his in- 
fluential presence to the scenes of Belasco’s 
The Return of Peter Grimm, for instance, you 
may call even so unfantastic a play a fantasy. 
If so, in spite of this, that and Belasco, it re- 
mains perhaps the best knit and most interesting 
one any American has yet constructed: simple, 
moving, semi-real, gently eerie, lacking only in 
that sensitive capriciousness, that whim for 
whim’s own sake, which is come to be the 
blade-mark of all proper Anglican fantasy. 
Talk of fantasy to a Londoner (or a New 


By GILBERT W. GABRIEL 


Yorker, for that matter) and you are inevitably 
talking of Barrie. It is gone out of date to 
recollect even A Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
when Dear Brutus or A Kiss for Cinderella is 
sd much closer to modern memory. A cupful 
of Perrault, a pinch of Phil May, two or three 
grains of sweetened Rochefoucauld, stirred into 
a sort of High Episcopal Hansel und Gretel—- 
and, sure enough, a Barrie fantasy is ready for 
the’ public oven. No complaint against such 
nice ingredients. But they have become the 
items of a standard recipe; and fantasy, of all 
forms, must suffer most from standardization. 
To the credit of those two or three Americans 


THE IMMORTALS 


By Dororuy Parker 


If you should sail for Trebizond, or die, 

Or cty another name in your first sleep, 

Or see me board a train, and fail to sigh, 

I should appropriately clutch my breast 
and weep. 

And you, if I should wander through the 
door, 

Or sin, or seek a nunnery, or save 

My lips and give my cheek, would tread 
the floor 

And aptly mention poison and the grave. 


Therefore the mooning world is gratified, 

Quoting how prettily we sigh and swear; 

And you and I, correctly side by side, 

Shall live as Jovers when our bones are 
bare; 

And thotigh we lie forever enemies, 

Shall rank with Abélard and Héloise. 


who have tried to twirl the light fantastic 
show, they have done their spryest to break 
through Barrie’s fairy ring of wistfulness. 
Many fond hurrahs were exhaled last season 
in praise of Mare Connelly’s The Wisdom 
Tooth. Quite all of them congratulated the 
somewhat distracted author on the kinship of 
his pen to Barrie’s. Fantasy, Barrie . . . an 
irremediable conjunction of terms. But there 
was five times more of James Whitcomb Riley 
in The Wisdom Tooth than of Barrie. It was 
American in its sentiments, in its satire. For 
style it wore shirt-sleeve garters made nowhere 
but in the U. S. A. And, speaking of satire, it 
prickled with those comical barbs which we 
seem to feel necessary to the fulfillment of 
fantasy over here. ‘Three-quarters of such 
plays of ours have used the fantastic only as 
a means to travesty and gibe. Mr. Connelly was 
more lenient about it in The Wisdom Tooth 
than he and George Kaufman were in that 


Beggar on Horseback which they so success- 
fully de-Teutonized a few years ago—but the 
parentage was apparent. 
a godfather of the affair. 

The only wholly, steadfastly fantastic piece 
of American playwriting in recent years 
was Sidney Howard’s and Edward Sheldon’s 
Bewitched, A dream play, a castle as mysterious 
as Otranto, a hero tumbled from the clouds, a 
wicked old magician, a maiden elusive as the 
shimmer of leaves in the old French forest 
where she wandered . . . here was the stuff of 
pure, untroubled fable, distillation of honey- 
hued fancy. Bewitched failed. Of all moods 
to which the stage may consecrate itself, fai- 
tasy is the most difficult to enliven, humanize, 
sustain. It needs more nimbleness to keep a 
toy balloon off the ground for three hours 
at a stretch than it does to uphold a mill- 
stone. 

But Bewitched failed more conclusively be- 
cause of its audiences than of its own fault. 
It was elaborately wasted on a directory of 
hearers who can no longer hear of fairies with- 
out smirking, and whose turn for legendry is 
done up in chuckles at the warts on the 
knuckles of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

As with great playwrights, so it is with huge 
populations: only after the pain, the hard- 
begotten wisdom of long years—the precious 
and ultimate wisdom to put reality in its place 
—can reverie be honorable, caprice a boon, 
fantasy prosperous. For fantasy mav begin as 
the mothering comfort of childhood, but it is 
more often the petted elf of dignified and 
saddened dotage, the last and secretly favourite 
descendant of one whose knee is not yet too 
withered for dandling, but whose eyes, fact- 
sick, are already on God’s top-story window- 
panes, 


Barrie was not even 


E have shot up—quickly, boisterously— 

past our age of innocence. We are 
still far in thought and feeling from senes- 
cence’s hearth-chair. We neither believe nor 
disbelieve enough to be makers and followers 
of fantasy. Neither sufficiently naive nor 
sufficiently decadent, we can only resent those 
liberties which the fantastic takes, can count 
exquisiteness of idea for exquisiteness’s own 
sake naught but a silly and presumptuous tres- 
pass. We are as apt to accept a fantasy without 
a blast of utilitarian satire in it as we are to 
elect a congressman without a platform. 

Mr. John Howard Lawson, who described 
his exciting Processional as a “jazz symphony”, 
would probably ram a beam into any eye which 
saw this play of his in the light of a fantasy. 
Fantasy he certainly did not intend. Night- 
mare, perchance, truths tipsy, the hot rampage 
of corn-whiskey scummed with coal-dust, and 
none of your sweet, sparkling Rhenish wines. 
Yet fantasy is in the smack of it, for al] that. 
Hoarse, coarse, painfully plain and forthright 
fantasy, pitched to a snarl instead of to a coo, 
perfumed with sweat instead of with patchouli, 
daubed with such dark slobber and swift, 

(Continued on page 106) 


Brute Force in Golf 


VANITY FAIR 


Proving That the Long Shots of Bobby Jones Are Not Solely the Result of Rhythm 


DITOR’S NOTE:—O. B. Keeler, the author of 

this article, is a resident of Atlanta, Georgia, 
and fellow-townsman of Bobby Jones, the young 
American golf champion. Mr. Keeler, who is the 
golf editor of the Atlanta Journal, has had ample 
opportunity to watch the development of Jones’ 
remarkable golfing talent from its first beginnings. 
More recently, he has accompanied “Bobby” to all 
the important tournaments in which he has com- 
peted, and has made a close study of the young 
Southerner’s skill on the links. Mr. Keeler was 
with Jones at the British tournament (at Lytham and 
St. Anne’s, Lancashire,) and the American Open 
Championship played at the Inverness Club at Toledo, 
Ohio, this year. Both of these events Jones won in 
characteristically flawless style. 


HERE are times when I feel that my 
young friend Bobby Jones is the most 
misunderstood golfer in the world. 
They—meaning the galleries—say he is devoid 
of nerves. They say he never is worried. And 


they say, erroneously, that he gains his ex- 
traordinary range in the big shots without 
effort. They say lots of things about him. The 
women always say the same thing: “Isn’t he a 
nice-looking boy!” Bobby really ought to be 
a nice-looking boy, because, with the custom- 
ary misuse of the term, he is a thoroughly 
“nice” boy, and employing the word properly, 
he is an excessively nice golfer, especially 
around the greens, where his nicety has won 
him a number of important titles. 

But that oft repeated phrase about his ability 
to hit a ball an amazing distance without effort, 
causes me a distinct pain. And sometimes I so 
far forget myself as to attempt to set the 
speaker right. 

There was the case of the chunky old gen- 
tleman, palpably a banker, who was at Merion 
during the National Amateur Championship 
of °24. 


OBBY was playing the fifteenth hole, the 

one where you either shoot perilously 
toward the boundary line (a road) or put your 
back into one and carry as much of some awe-~ 
inspiring rough as your courage and dorsal 
equipment will permit. Bobby put his back 
into one and bit off something like two 
hundred and forty yards of in- 
termediate rough in the angie 
of the dog-leg. And the chunky 
banker said: 

“Now, that remark- 
able? Here I wallop a ball just 
as hard as I can, and drive only 
about half as far; and this boy, 


Jones’ left wri 
coiled like a 
isn’t powerful spring. 


hands, and 


through with v 


READY (Above) 
At the top of his swing, 


is a curious lift of the 
then 
spring uncoils, sending 
the club-head down and 
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was not in a good humour because Bobby was 
having a rather inexcusably close opening round 
with Bill Thompson of Canada, and when 
the chunky banker got to cross-examining me 
I was sorry I had started it. I always like to 


O. 8. KEELER 


JONES DRIVING 
When Bobby Jones drives a golf 
ball three hundred yards, it is 
because he hits at it with all the 
strength he can muster. This 
photograph shows how Jones’ 
face is twisted with the inten- 
sity of the effort, like a sprin- 
ter’s. The popular notion that 
his full swing is “easy” and 


“effortless” is plainly a fallacy 


st is 
very 
There 


the 


icious 


ADDRESSING 

Holding the club firmly 
left hand and 
more delicately in the 
right, Jones ‘“‘waggles’’ 
just long enough to be 
sure that his stance is 
correct, and then starts 
his back-swing. In this, 
the left hand has com- 


in the 


ihat one absolute essential in projecting a golf 
ball more than two hundred yards was plain 
and unmitigated brute force. “But what about 
his face?” inquired the gentleman. ‘He 
doesn’t exert brute force with his expression, 
dces he?” 

The point was well taken. I explained that 
Bobby’s facial expression was symptomatic 
rather than causal. 

“How does he look?”? was the next ques- 
tion. The old gentleman appeared to be inter- 
ested. ‘Did you ever see a close-up of the 
faces of a squad of young men arriving at the 
tape at the end of a hundred yard dash? Well, 
Bobby looks that way,” I said, “when he is 
letting out on a big shot. Just at the moment 
of impact.” 

The banker was now frankly interested. 
“You don’t say!” he exclaimed. “And it all 
locks so smooth and easy, the way he hits the 
ball. Do you mean to tell me that his face 
looked that way just now, when he hit that 
drivet” 


sex that I had often watched his face, 
when he was rea//y hitting one, and that 
it always revealed the amount of effort in- 
volved in the shot. “And he hit that one pretty 
hard.” Then I began to fear that I had given 
him a wrong line, because there are a number 
of component factors in getting great distance 
in golf, in addition to wrinkling the face. 

It is a sort of maxim of golf, that smooth- 
ness and rhythm and the not very well under- 
stood art of timing, yield not only direction 
but distance. Golf teachers tell their pupils 
so, and it is wise to tell them so. The average 
golfer, even of sorts, will do far better to 
leave out the brute force and occupy his soul © 
with smoothness and rhythm, and a well- - 
grounded ambition to keep his weight out cf 
the stroke as long as possible. But the cham- 
pion is not the average golfer, and no cham- 
pion today, in an era of 7000-yard courses, 
can reach a championship title lacking the 
further element of brute force. 
Even the ladies have discovered 
it, perhaps subjectively—those 
of them who are champions. 

The beautiful swing of Bobby 
Jones, reminiscent of the classic 
poses of the ancient glad- 
iators, of Pavlowa in a swan 


with no effort at all, hits it a force. Jones claims that plete control, and sweeps dance, and other delightful 
mile.” It was not a mile, of ™uch of his remarkable the  club-head’ back | things =the | beauttsuly swing 
. control and power smoothly and firmly. Be O3 2 hy ate 
course. Wtiwasisomething, mores “Zomes) from | the | fice Jones’ method of grip-/ Of Bobby Jones conceals in its 
than a furlong. But the exag- that this left hand ping the club is the one, flowing progress the transmis- 


3 - does most of th 
geration was not of moment. ioe 


1 spoke up, out of turn. The 
old gentleman had not been 
addressing me. 

“Did you ever, in watching 
this young golfer, sit by the edge of the tee,” 
I inquired, “‘and refrain from watching the 
ball, and look up at Bobby’s face when he is 
busting one with that effortless swing!” 

The old gentleman regarded me a bit sourly. 
“No,” he admitted, finally, “I can’t say that 


I ever did.” He said “‘cawn’t,” I recall. I 


work 


concentrate on Bobby’s game and it is difficult 
so to concentrate and deliver, at the same time, 
a lecture on the function of the /atissimus dorsi 
and the gluteus maximus in the full golf shot. 

However, I explained as carefully as possi- 
ble that I had seen enough of Bobby’s golf, 
and of other people’s golf, to be perfectly sure 


devised by Harry Vardon 


sion of enormous power, the 
sole obvious evidence of which 
is in his face, in that fleeting 
instant when the club is com- 
ing on the ball. The trained 
observer in golf may descry other evidences: 
the ‘‘cocking” of the left wrist at the top cf 
the swing; the infinitesimal lift of the hands 
just before the downward stroke begins; the 
curious little twitch of the hips at a certain 
juncture of the stroke, releasing the extreme 
(Continued on page 108 ) 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


WLUSTRATED NEws WURAY 
DEEMS TAYLOR CLA E P. GRENEKI! 
Because he is perhaps the leading American FRANK SWINNERTON Be e is tt 
music critic and composer; because his Because he is one finest stylists among t cal 1s : 
Through the Looking Glass is in the reper- modern British because he first actor-man t thirtee 


tory of every symphony orchestra; because 
he is a walking encyclopedia; and finally, 
because his first opera, The King’s Hench- eri 


man, (book by Edna St. Vincent Millay) and finally, because 
is soon to be produced at the Metropolitan Storm, is among the seas 


recognized the genius of Joseph Conr 
cause he is one 
itics; because he has published 


keenest of 


WALERY, PARIS 


SACHA GUITRY AND YVONNE PRINTEMPS 


Because the Guitrys, M. et Mme., are the most popular comedians 
of the boulevards; because Guitry is a deft caricaturist as well as a 
keen satirist; because after years as a farceur, he wrote in rapid 
succession a revue, a musical comedy, L’Amour Masqué, and an 
operetta, Mozart, thereby making Mlle. Printemps a prima donna; 
because he is the most prolific of playwrights; because his father. 
Lucien Guitry, was the greatest French actor of his generation and 
finally, because they are to bring Mozart to America this season 


fifteer 
nove 


PAINTING BY KUBERT VOS 


ELBERT H. GARY 
Because he is the greatest figure in America’s great steel industry; 
because he had the vision and ability necessary to make the United 
States Steel Corporation the most powerful in the world; because 
he has been Chairman of the Corporation since its inception in 1901; 
because he was formerly a successful lawyer and judge; because, 
like ‘“‘Red’’ Grange, he was born in Wheaton, Illinois; and finally, 
because on the occasion of his eightieth birthday this year, he 
announced that he did not intend to relinquish any of his duties 


From the Big Top 


OR some years one of the cinema’s most reticent and most infrequent 
| Rhee: Renée Adorée became the idol of the discriminating by dint of a 
magnificent and self-effacing performance as Melisande, the French peasant 
girl in The Big Parade, the film epic of the Great War by Laurence Stallings. 
An equally effective embodiment of Musette in the somewhat denatured film 
version of La Bohéme exploded all theories of an accidental triumph. The 
career of Renée Adorée began in a travelling circus, wheze she was a con- 


VANITY FAIR 


CHARLES SHEELEX 


to “The Big Parade” —Renee Adoree 


A French Circus Rider Who Became a Motion Picture Star by Virtue of a Single Performance 


siderably able equestrienne, due probably to the fact that her parents were 
circus folk. She came to America when the German occupation became a source 
of some slight annoyance to the Belgian natives, and for the last six years has 
been around the motion picture studios. Miss Adorée will continue the Gallic 
tradition in an adaptation of Rose Marie, the operetta which ran for two years 
‘yn New York and which put the tottering Drury Lane Theatre in London on 
its financial feet by taking in the neat sum of £40,000 in a single year 
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A Report of the Week-End Season Now Happily 


LANCING back over the now waning 

season, I am struck, as I am annually, by 

the paucity of week-ends; also by the 
slipshod way in which they are usually handled. 
It is in the hope of bettering these conditions 
that I write this articlh—now, while my sum- 
mer sufferings are still fresh in my mind, for 
I have no reason to suppose that week-ends will 
not continue to occur at regular intervals. 

Consider the question of their number. The 
average stay in the country where week-ends 
are possible is three months, say from the fif- 
teenth of June to a like date in September. 
After that date some thirty million mothers 
tell each other simultaneously, ““We would stay 
much Jater if it were not for the children’s 
school,” 

In those three months there are twelve week- 
ends with perhaps one spare in case of a punc- 
ture or blowout. But let us say twelve because 
thirteen is unlucky and I am superstitious and 
glad of it. Now, out of your twelve week- 
ends you and your wife are practically certain 
to be dated up elsewhere for at least four. 
Struggle as you may, you can’t have people 
visit you without having to visit them. No, sir, 
when they are with you they inevitably bring 
up the question of a return game on the home 
grounds. “Come on, now, no foolin’,” says 
your guest, “will you come to us for the 
twelfth, or is the nineteenth better?” You 
and your wife glare helplessly at each other. 
You finally agree on the twelfth which is soon- 
est over and then, drat it! you find that Will 
has been reading out of the 1927 calendar, the 
old skeezix, and the painful choice has to be 
made all over again. 

In passing, have you ever noticed that as soon 
as you are lashed to the mast for a particu- 
lar date two or three other alluring possibilities 
heave over the horizon? You have to say “No” 
to an invitation to run down the Sound in 
the Hookers’ yacht because, O Death! you 
have promised to spend the night in a remod- 
elled barn in the Jersey hinterland. 


O I assume you will concede that you are 

lucky if you crawl out with less than four 
of these inflictions. That leaves you eight week- 
ends for home consumption. How pitifully 
inadequate this number is, considering the 
number of people whom you either must or 
wish to entertain. You have to do it in the 
summer because your cottage is really quite 
attractive—with ivy covering the place where 
the shingles came off (memo: fix shingles next 
Sat.) and you wouldn’t have them see your 
two by four walk-up on Eleventh Street for 
anything. 

One of the first things we do in our house 
is to ask a lot of people to visit who we know 
cannot possibly accept. They are going to 
Europe or Canada or Wyoming. But we get 
a slice of kudos out of it and they are, in a 
way, indebted to us. We asked them, you 
know. Then we settle down to the serious 
business of fixing up our dates. As everyone 
does, we have guests with strikingly dissimilar 
characteristics. There is a science in arranging 


Saturday to Monday 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


the sequence of their visits just as there is in 
the arrangement of a vaudeville bill. 

_ For instance, the Willings are athletic and 
the Zabriskies are literary and highbrow. I 
wouldn’t think of having either pair follow 
the other. The strain of an intellectual holi- 
day after the fury of three days with the 
Willings would put me in a sanitarium. So 
we space them, sticking the Burkharts, who 
are delightfully topheavy morons, in between. 

The Willings led our batting list this year. 
I reasoned that we would be in better condi- 
tion to take them on when we were fresh from 
the city than later in the vacation period when 
everyone is all fagged out. Mabel and I 
went into training a few days before their 
arrival, swinging our golf clubs and tennis 
rackets and swimming although the water was 
icy, for I hold that it is the duty of host and 
hostess to prepare themselves for the enter- 
tainment of their guests, making up a menu 
in advance, be it athletic, intellectual or merely 
social. 

The Willings were more strenuous than 
ever this year. Ned tried to get me to take 
the morning train out of the city so that 
we could have eighteen holes before supper 
but I spiked that proposal with a stern refusal. 
I had enough punishment ahead of me with- 
out begging for more. 


E had two cloudless days which I should 

have regretted more but for diplomacy 
on my part. The sunshine gave Ned a chance to 
follow out his program without a hitch. It con- 
sisted, to mention only the main events, of 
getting to the club at eight on Saturday morn- 
ing so as to get started ahead of the crowd, 
a swim at eleven with a brisk run up the beach, 
tennis immediately after lunch followed by 
a snappy nine holes and dancing at Cedar 
Grove Casino in the evening. We were then 
through for the day except that Ned suggested 
that he and I walk home (2 miles) letting the 
girls drive. Sunday was the same, except that 
there was no dancing, we being on the way 
back to town. 

A year ago I tried to keep up with a sched- 
ule like this, with the result that I couldn’t 
go to the office until Thursday, and I was 
peeling so that my stenographer fled in horror. 
So this year I resorted to diplomacy by arrang- 
ing most of the events with friends. Mabel 
and I played some mixed doubles and I took 
him on for a round of golf. The rest of the 
time I farmed him out. It was all one to Ned. 
He doesn’t care whom he is with as long as he 
is sweating. Mabel worked the same thing with 
Frances so that a pleasant time was had by all. 

We have formed the habit of staging Rela- 
tives’ Week right after the Athletic Carnival, 
because it is sedentary and restful (in a sense), 
and also because it is one of the set pieces that 
we are glad to have over. Both Mabel and I 
are fond of our in-laws, but we like them 
better in retrospect than in anticipation. There 
is a good deal of awkward kissing on these 
occasions, about which the children are be- 
coming dangerously turbulent. My wife called 


Passing Into History 


my attention to the fact that I ought to speak 
to my youngest daughter about the rude way 
she escaped between her Aunt Jane’s legs, but 
I pointed out that quite probably this rudeness 
prevented Aunt Jane from prolonging her 
stay indefinitely, so the offence was condoned. 

As a foil to this solemn festival, we had the 
Whipples out for our third week-end. Lois 
and Tom Whipple belong to the younger 
drinking set. There was nothing formal or 
dull about their hours with us. My prepara- 
tion for this consisted of merely a consultation 
with our local bootlegger, who brings the stuff 
right into his own dock in his lobster boat, the 
authorities notwithstanding. 


ABEL had orange juice ready, fresh 
mint in a glass of the only water I saw 
for forty-eight hours, cracked ice in the bowl, 
and glasses, shaker, corkscrew and bottle opener 
handy. Marvellous Mabel! A perfect woman, 
nobly planned. We had cocktail parties at 
noon, Scottish rites at intervening hours and 
a wham of a supper party Saturday night that 
ended with mixed bathing at midnight and 
mixed singing by a double quartette at dawn. 
It was just as well, I think, that we spent the 
following week-end away. It seems the neigh- 
bors were beginning to talk. 

Our next guests were the Lloyds, who are 
at present suffering from curly maple in its 
most acute form. For this week-end also our 
own community saw little of us, for we were 
on the road from dawn until dusk, covering 
four hundred miles and half that number 
of antique shops. Mary Lloyd priced nine 
thousand highboys, tables and chairs, bought 
and returned to town with her 
purse bulging with the cards of disappointed 
dealers whom she had asked to save things for 
her. I hope she made good on her promise to 
write to them. If she didn’t, there are a lot 
of aching hearts in old Connecticut. 


a_ footstool 


Y this time the alcoholic aura left by the 

Whipples had dissolved and we decided 
to play our trump card, a visit by the Burk- 
harts, who for some unknown reason enjoy 
stopping at our modest cottage once a year. 
They come over from Long Island in their 
sleek motor boat, and the big moment of our 
summer is when we walk down the dock to 
meet them. Maybe we’re not the top of the 
heap then! 

But this annual splash is not without its 
frightful responsibilities, particularly for Mabel. 
Two of the children have to be evicted so as 
to supply the proper housing and aquarium 
facilities. Fresh cakes of soap and our most 
regal towels are installed with strict commands 
to our regular inmates not to touch them under 
pain of death. 

Our simple meal schedule goes completely 
away. The Burkharts breakfast in their room, 
not appearing in public before eleven. Lunch- 
eon is at two and a state banquet is served 
at eight. Outside help has to be hired in the 
person of Mrs, Peabody, the iceman’s wife, 

(Continued on page 118) 
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DINING 


Beatrice likes best to be hostess at one of 
those little dinners in a smart restaurant, 
the check going to her escort. She has an 
impulsive way of saying, “‘Let’s dine at the 
Voisin tonight.” And some poor boobs actu- 
ally think they are being invited to dinner 


DANCING 


“ Effie Waite loves to dance with 
her boy-friends. Moreover, she 
prefers to spend the entire even- 
ing with one partner. It is her 
way of testing his mettle. Adolph, 
who is completing his fifth one- 
step, feels as if he were swim- 
ming the English Channel with the 
Leviathan strapped to his ankle 


Sketches by 


LEBRUN 


Hostesses and 


Their Habits 


Warning the Younger Men 


Against the Coming Season 


S\— 


DOZING 


Mrs. Hammerfest inherited her opera box 
and, of course, has to use it. If you like 
that type of thing, all you have to do is say 
so and you will surely be bidden for a Wed- 
nesday. Don’t worry if you go to sleep. Your 
hostess will undoubtedly beat you to it 


VANITY FAIR 


DROOLING 


Angela is one of those Villagers whose idea of entertainment 
is to sit on a divan and explain why she does not get anywhere. 
“I am a failure,’”’ she says, “but why? I have beauty, brains 
and a soul, too much soul.’’ Angela’s major premise is 
correct but otherwise the poor child is wrong, all wrong 


DREAMING 


Dorothy has discovered that the surest way to charm and 
delight her guests (or guest) is to sit back and just be her 
own sweet self, without ideas or prejudices. She is a dandy 
listener, too, a trait whieh always goes big with men. In a 
word, Dorothy is the pick of the pack, the Pluperfect Hostess 
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Appraising the Assisting Bid 
Simple Rules by Which the Bidder’s Partner Decides Whether or Not to Assist 


HERE is probably no part of the tactics 

of auction bridge in which the average 

run of partners is so unreliable as in the 
matter of assists. This is probably because most 
players overlook, or their attention has never 
been called to, two important factors in their 
estimate of the strerigth or weakness of their 
hands, when they are called upon to assist or 
not to assist their partners’ original bids. That 
is, free bids made by the dealer, or by second 
hand when the dealer passes. For the sake of 
clarity, we shall suppose the dealer is always 
the bidder. 

The first and most important consideration 
is that at least three of the prospective tricks 
in the partner’s hand, if he has so many, are in- 
cluded in the dealer’s bid. The second con- 
sideration, and almost as important as the first, 
is the exact value of their trump holdings, 
which is something the average player is con- 
tinually overestimating. 

It is generally conceded by good players that 
if the dealer has as good as ace and king at the 
top of a five-card major suit, he has a sound 
original bid, regardless of the rest of his hand. 
Let us suppose this suit to be hearts. Experience 
and calculation have agreed in showing that 
such a trump suit will be good for four tricks 
on the average. This does not mean that it will 
win four trump tricks every time the bid is 
left in, but that it will produce 400 tricks in 
100 trials, if the opening bid is one heart and 
the hand is played with hearts for trumps. 

But the dealer who bids a heart on four 
tricks undertakes to win seven, not four, and 
he will undertake to do this, even if he has 
nothing in his hand but those five hearts to the 
ace-king. That is his contract, to win seven 
tricks with hearts trumps. It is quite true that 
his hand may be much stronger than that, but 
his original bid of one heart does not say so. 
That will be shown when he rebids his hand, 
if he is overcalled. 


F the second hand passes, the dealer’s part- 

ner is not called upon to say anything unless 
he is so short in hearts that he must or should 
deny the dealer’s suit, but that part of the game 
is not at present under discussion. If the second 
hand overcalls the dealer’s heart bid, let us 
say with a spade, the dealer’s partner may have 
two good reasons for refusing to assist the 
hearts. ‘He may not have more than normal 
strength in the heart suit itself, which would 
be three small cards; or two, one of them as 
good as the queen. Or, he may not have more 
than the three tricks that were included in the 
dealer’s bid when he undertook to make seven 
with only four in his hand. 

Taking the normal assistance in the heart 
suit for granted, there are three elements that 
constitute assisting strength in the partner’s 
hand. The first is high cards in other suits. 
The second is the ability to ruff the first or 
-second round of a suit. The third is the num- 
ber of trumps more than normal, which make it 
probable that the declarer will not lose a single 
trick in trumps if he holds five to the ace-king. 

The high cards, aces and kings, or such com- 


By R. F. FOSTER 


PROBLEM LXXXIX | 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z want 
seven tricks. How do they get them? 
Solution in the December number 


J 


binations of honours as are given a standard 
average value, are counted on the assumption 
that the hand is going to be played at hearts. 
The only change in these values is when the 
suit in which any of these high cards are held 
is bid by an adversary or by the dealer. In 
such cases the ace falls to its face value, one 
trick, and if it is the trump suit it counts 
nothing excgpt as an extra trump if there are 
three of them, or more. 

One of the most common and persistent 
errors in the average player’s assisting is at- 
taching too great a value to length in trumps, 
regardless of what can be done with them. 
Taking three smal] trumps as normal, they are 
worth nothing in counting up the assisting value 
of the hand, because the dealer expects you to 
have them and they are therefore included in 
his bid. Four or five trumps add only one trick 
to the assisting value of the hand, and this value 
is due to the probability that, with so many be- 
tween the two hands, the declarer will not lose 
a trick in trumps. 

One of the important values in an assisting, 
or dummy, hand, is the ability to trump the 
first or second round of a suit, or both. By 
putting a trump alongside a singleton, one may 
count that trump as equal to the king of that 
suit. Putting two trumps where there is a miss- 
ing suit, one may count it as equal to three 
tricks in the play of the hand. 

Take the following examples of third hands 
on dealer’s bids: 


906 9963 
A A842 B &42 

CA Ko 75 © AQ106 

#1063 #9752 


If the dealer bids a heart, second hand a 
spade, neither of -these hands is good enough 
for a sound assist, for two reasons. The trump 
holding in each case is only normal, with no 
ability to trump any suit until the third round; 
and neither hand contains more than the three 
tricks that are included in the dealer’s bid. If 
he has only four tricks himself, but has under- 
taken to win seven, you are carrying him be- 
yond his depth if you force him to win eight. 

If we change these hands a little we might 
get thjs distribution: 


YQ064 79632 

& #A8&42 D #9864 
© K9753 © AgQg864 
@ 10 @ none 


In C, we find a four-trick valuation, count- 
ing the club ace as worth 2, no one having bid 
that suit; the king of diamonds as 1, and the 
ability to trump the second round of spades as 
equal to the king of that suit, worth 1; total 4, 
which is a trick more than the dealer expects. 
If he has 4, to which you add 4, the total is 
eight, equal to a bid of. two hearts. 

In D, the ace is worth 2 tricks, and the 
ability to trump both first and second rounds of 
a suit 3 more, bringing the value of the assist 
up to 5, which is good for two assists. 


T should be noted that whether the suit that 

can be trumped is the suit bid against the 
dealer or another suit, does not matter. It 
should also be remembered that any extra 
length in trumps should not be counted twice 
over. If the trump is counted on for ruffing, it 
must not also be counted on for Jength only. 
Take these two hands as examples, dealer bid- 
ding a heart and the second hand a spade. 


y 9642 08732 
E &AS8S E #As5 

OK 73 Oe a ak 

#942 94 


In E, we count the ace as worth 2, the 
king 1, and the extra trump 1. These 4 tricks 
are an assist. The reason for counting the extra 
trump is that if the declarer holds five to the 
ace-king he may win five tricks in trumps. 

The reason that F is no better than E is that 
nothing can be done with the extra trump, and 
all five of them will probably fall on the five 
held by the declarer, the prospect of trumping 
a third round being too remote to justify bid- 
ding on it. 

If the dealer is overcalled, and the third 
hand passes without assisting, and has no suit 
good enough to justify a shift, it is often found 
that the dealer is quite strong enough to rebid 
his hand. This invariably shows that he holds 
one or more sure tricks in some suit or suits, 
other than the one named in his bid. On 
some occasions he may have a two-suiter and 
bid them both. 

When a two-suiter is shown, the .question 
of strength for an assist is secondary, and the 
important thing is to indicate which of the two 
suits can be the better supported. In other 

(Continued on page 108) 
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VANITY FAIR 


ORAWINGS BY LESLIE SAALSURG 


TEA AT THE COUNTRY CLUB 


When tea is partaken of at the country club, the little woollen 
frock is observed in the smartest gatherings, for it is the 
perfect expression of the semisports feeling of the hour. The 
frock at the left has a jersey blouse with fine horizontal stripes, 
a monogram motif in crepella, and a box-pleated crepella skirt. 
It is a Vionnet model from Altman. The dress next to the right 
is duvetyne with a surplice closing the length of the front and 
an alligator-grain leather belt at one side; from Kurzman 


The two-piece frock in the foreground is an excellent type for 
the woman who only watches from the side-lines, but must 
be a harmonious part of the picture. It is in grosgrain, the blouse 
in a light shade, the skirt in a darker shade; Saks-Fifth Avenue. 
The two-piece dress in back is of finely mixed woollen with 
diagonal seaming on skirt and blouse; Jane Regny model from 
Altman. The dress at the right is a Lanvin model with a blouse 
of a new Rodier fabric and plaid skirt from Altman 


The Woman of the World and Her Autumn Wardrobe 
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AT THE POINT TO POINT RACE ON LONG ISLAND 


(Left to right) One of the smart spectators The coat of soft woollen fabric worn by 
who motored out to watch the gentleman the lady in the motor is an excellent semi- 
riders wears a mannish tweed coat with a sports model that can be used for many 
belt of the same fabric and a notched collar occasions in town and out. It has collar 
faced with pony fur; from Kurzman. The and cuffs of wolverine, one of the dis- 
tweed coat with the bolero cape suggestion tinguished new furs; from Jonas. The 
introduces a new note in its stock of nutria tweed coat at the right is a sporting model 
attached to the coat; Saks-Fifth Avenue with tweed belt and badger collar; Dobbs 
ON THE LINKS IN COOL WEATHER 
(Left) A suéde blouse is a new form of (Right) For chilly days in the country or 
the separate sports jacket, lined in a bright for the same sort of days in the city, the 
colour and worn with a jersey skirt. This well-dressed woman selects one of the com- 
type of costume is meant for semisports promise semisports coats. This duvetyne 
wear rather than for the woman who takes model has a narrow suéde belt and collar 
her golf game seriously; from Altman and cuffs are of ponyskin; from Kurzman 


age little woollen sports dress is an in- 
evitable item in the well equipped ward- 
robe this autumn, for it is one of those 
excellent garments that stays in the city or goes 
into the country with equal chic. Is the well 
dressed woman invited to spend the day at a 
country place in Long Island? She has only 
to slip her heavy coat over the little scarlet 
dress she has been wearing in town, and she is 
as suitably dressed for the country as those who 
live in its midst. Does the day include luncheon oe 
in the city and tea at the country club, with “ 
shopping in between? The ubiquitous woollen 
sports dress graces all occasions. ‘This semi- 
sports mode has been a matter of great concern 
to the Paris cowturiers this season, with the re- 
sult that the sports feeling predominates in a 
great majority of the woollen dresses of 
autumn, and that the successful semisports coat 
—hitherto a somewhat rare phenomenon—has 
taken a very important place as a connecting 
link between town and country modes. 


SHORT JACKET 


LIVERIES FROM BOW & SELIGMAN 


TOWN CAR LIVERIES 


The livery of the chauffeur illustrated in the left hand figure is 
appropriate to the heavy town car that is used for both town and 
country, while the heavy ulster overcoat, illustrated at the right, 
is correct for all types of limousines and town cars. It will be noted 
that both chauffeurs are wearing breeches and leather leggings 


VANITY FAIR 


HIGH COLLAR 


A popular livery for the Manning the Smart "Town Gar Every well turned out chauf- 


chauffeur of the town car is 
shown here. It is a matter of 
taste whether the owner chooses 


feur on the box of a town car 
should have a livery with a 
high, semi-military collar, for 


this cut or that on the right Correct Uniforms for Metropolitan Chaufeurs the reasons explained below 


HE smart town car 
should be manned by a 
correctly liveried chauf- 

feur. The chauffeur who 3s 
not neat about his appear- 
ance and does not live up 
to accepted standards of how 
GLOVES a correctly uniformed driver 
The correctly liver- should look has no place 


ied chauffeur wears 4 the box of the modern 
black gloves, fleece 


orfurlined in winter, town car, just as a shabby look- 
or unlined and per- jing coachman would never 
forated for summer jive been tolerated in the 
days when the neat little brougham sped up and 
down Fifth Avenue. One of the first require- 
ments for the chauffeur on the town car is that 
he wear leggings and breeches instead of the 
more usual long trousers and black shoes. In 
addition to this, his tunic should be cut with a 


wear black gloves and his uniform should be 
pressed, spotless and finished off with well pol- 
ished shoes and leggings. Since most town cars 
are painted in dark colours, a chauffeur’s livery 
should be of a matching or harmonious colour, 
though it is not unusual to see maroon livery or 
livery in a light bottle green or even a shade of 
grey to harmonize with some of the newest 
town cars which are painted in rather light 
shades of grey. The chauffeur on the family 
limousine that does duty for both town and 
country should wear long trousers and a belted 
tunic with a V opening at the neck. He should 
be compelled to wear white shirts, low white 
starched collars and always a black tie and black 
calf shoes. The chauffeur so liveried, while not 
giving as smart an appearance as the chauf- 

feur in the proper regalia for 

the box of a town car, will 


high, semi-military collar so that the personal OVERCOAT look quite correctly dressed pro- 
taste of chauffeurs in coloured collars and shirts, Themchanteudomneay vided he is not allowed to wear 
poorly chosen neckties and the inevitable scarf peisitee ay ereoas pus coloured shirts, coloured neck- 
pin affected by them, cannot possibly be visible wee hit. fea oe ties, coloured socks or tan 
to the casual observer. He should at all times fleece or leather lining shoes which are not suitable. 
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builder to design a_ graceful, 


MARMON 
The Marmon town car is another 
distinguished habitué of Fifth Avenue, 
and has great distinction of design 
with its long high bonnet and unusual 
slope of the roof at the back which 
gives a graceful, low appearance 


STUDEBAKER 


The big custom built Studebaker town 
car is shown in several models, one of 
the most attractive of which is shown 
here with a window by the owner’s 
seat instead of the usual leather 
rear quarter with landau bows 
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THE NEW STUTZ 


The Stutz town car presents a very smart picture because of its 
long lines and low hung chassis, which makes it easy for the body 
luxurious, 


and dignified vehicle 


LOCOMOBILE 


The small Junior Eight Locomobile 
town car has a very interesting line 
because of its long hood and very 
short tonneau, there being seats inside 
for only three. Much taste has been 
shown in the designing of this car 


FRANKLIN 


The Franklin town car has a very 
foreign look and bears the marks of 
the continental designer and inciden- 
tally an air of. great comfort, roomi- 
ness and luxury. It is, of course, on 
the Franklin air-cooled chassis 


Town Cars With Elegance and Beauty of Line 
Such Motors as These Should Be Manned by the Chauffeurs Shown on the Opposite Page 


Chine 


For 


SWITZERLAND 
The mackintosh suit is 


ONDON | during 


ideal for skiing because the a ut eae 
the collar of its tunic months is apt to 
may be opened androlled be a little dull, as 


down if so desired, while 
additional warmth is pro- 
vided for the chest by 
reason of its wide double- 
breasted cut. Heavy 
woolen socks are worn 


nearly all the well- 
known men-about- 
town are away on 
holiday, either shoot- 
ing in the North or 
else playing polo at Biarritz or some other 
well-known autumn resort. Nevertheless there 
is invariably a constant flow of people passing 
through, especially men, who return to Lon- 
don to renew their wardrobes. 

Not so very long ago certain seasons of the 
year were synonymous with certain sports. 
Cricket and tennis, for example, were played 
during the summer months; men usually shot 
during August and September and in the winter 
they would either visit some warm, sunny clime 
such as Egypt or else go to Switzerland for 
winter sports, which were confined to skiing, 
bobbing and skating. Nowadays, as far as pos- 
sible, everybody does everything at the same 
time. People go to St. Moritz for winter sports 
equipped with flannels and a tennis racquet, 
and the same thing applies nearly everywhere 
else. Consequently, a man’s wardrobe is, of 


THE RIVIERA 


The dark double-breasted jacket worn 
with flannel slacks and shoes of buck- 
skin and leather are seen everywhere 
on the Riviera, 
hats and ties of foulard or crépe de 
in attractive colour harmonies 


EGYPT 


A normal wardrobe 
India or Egypt, 


as are also soft felt 
countries, 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Autumn Modes, wtth Three New Variations 


Switzerland, and the 


Egypt 


necessity, large, no matter where or for how 
short a time he goes away. 

It might be well to begin by saying a few 
words about the new autumn suitings. Grey 
and brown still seem to be the most prominent 
colours though all the time there is an increas- 
ing number of men who wear the old-fashioned 
blue serge suit. The whole tendency for mod- 
erm suitings is to remain plain without any 
pattern and lounge suits are being cut on an 
increasingly loose model. The coats of the 
lounge suit, although they remain tubular in 
appearance, are cut rather more loosely and do 
not fit quite so snugly as hitherto. They are 
still made with a comparatively tight fit around 
the hips, but there is additional material around 
the shoulders and every season sees the waist 
line less and less pronounced. Sleeves are also 
being cut on a rather broader pattern, which is 
a very good thing, as the tight sleeves which 
have been fashionable up to the present mo- 
ment have always been extremely uncomfortable 
and were quite impossible to keep in shape, as 
they invariably bagged at the elbow. ‘The 
single-breasted lounge coat with three buttons 
is the most usual for present-day wear and it 
should be noted that all three buttons should 
be made to fasten. This autumn will see an 


is essential for 
but must be made 
of tropical materials throughout if one 
is to be really comfortable. 
light cotton materials and 
shantung silk are especially stitable 


Riviera 
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For these 


LONDON 


increasing number of 
double-breasted 
models which again 
are cut with a com- 
paratively loose fit, 
and are made with the 
two rows of buttons 
down the front placed 
as wide apart as possi- 
ble, according to the figure of the wearer. 

All trousers are now of a more or less 


The new lounge suits, 
although they remain tu- 
bular in appearance, are 
cut with a much looser 
ft than hitherto, the jack- 
ets hanging in straight 
lines from the shoulders. 
The combination of soft 
collar and bowler hat is 
something of an innovation 


standard width and are again being made with | 


a turn-up cuff. They retain their pleats around 
the waist, a feature which many of the younger 
generation are apt to exaggerate grossly, defeat- 
ing the object of the four pleats, which is the 
correct number. If more than these are used 
the trousers are apt to have an absurdly full 
appearance which does not show so much when 
the wearer is standing as when sitting. It is 


then that the surplus material produces a f 


ridiculous effect. 


Grey flannel has been very popular during the 


summer and is being worn a great deal during 
“the autumn months. Men are now even using 
this material for knickerbocker suits. The great 
trouble with grey flannel is that it creases easily 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Wy (oH MEAL OR SAS en MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET! 
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The selection of Campbell's Soups is simply another application of the 
principle that guides the discriminating woman in her choice of all that goes 
to make her home. Automatically acceptance follows where excellence is 
outstanding. Let your own appetite attest this. Treat it to that exquisitely 
delicate yet nutritious blend—Campbell’s Asparagus Soup. Note how 
inevitably such a product wins its way regularly to your table. 


12 cents a can 
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Yy CAMPBELL Soop COMPANY 


LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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Equipment for the 


Well Dressed Man 


A FORMAL WAISTCOAT 


This waistcoat, for wear with a 
cutaway or with a short black 
coat, is made in shades of tan 
and fawn coloured cloth. The 
part covered by the buttoning 
has been cut away to give a flat 
appearance. From Finchley, Inc 


THREE HAT MODELS 


The hats illustrated above are note- 
worthy for their extremely smart 
lines. The upper hat has a silk bound 
edge and a tapering crown, while the 
centre hat is a Homburg with a mod- 
erate brim and a welt edge. The 
third hat is of the snap brim variety 
primarily intended for wear in the 
country, From F. R. Tripler & Co 


SILK DRESSING-GOWN 


Nothing is more luxurious for the well dressed man 
in his hours of relaxation than a dressing-gown of 
soft silk lined with a silk of a contrasting colour. The 
dressing-gown illustrated is of heavy silk crépe in 
subdued colour combinations. 


TOP HAT 


The silk top hat for day and evening 
formal wear has come back into its 
own and this very excellent model 
shows the rather wide curling brim at 
the sides and the slightly bell-shaped 
crown which arein favour. From Knox 


VANITY FAIR 


A CORRECT MUFFLER 


The most satisfactory muffler 
of all is the white silk reefer 
made of fine crépe de Chine, as 
it is equally correct for day or 
evening wear. The black and 
white cut out monogram adds 
a note of distinction. From Sulka 


From Kaskel & Kaskel 


GOLF KNICKERS 


Knickers made of English doe flannel 
in autumnal shades of heather mix- 
tures cut moderately full and in no 
way extreme should appeal to the 
autumn golfer in the north and the 
winter golfer in the south. They com- 
bine comfort and excellence of ap- 
pearance with great adaptabilitv to 
any outdoor purpose. From Dobbs 
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On! Please let me see it” 


Since her wedding day—a hope deferred. But now— 
this Christmas—a hope fulfilled: her Sterling service 
made complete—by him whose gift bespeaks his heart. 
Wrought of solid silver, such gifts last forever—their un- 
changing beauty and usefulness ever a reminder of the giver. 
In asecret corner of somebody’s heart there’s awish. Ful- 
fill it this Christmas with a useful gift of Sterling. Let your 
jeweler be your counsellor—the mark “Sterling” your 


guide to genuine solid silver—nothing less. 
STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
= ° 20 West 47th Street, New York City 
Ir Major Richard Ingoldsbhy, who in 1697 sub- 
dued the self-appointed governor of Man- 


hattan, Jacob Leister, loved beauty quite as 


~mo T @ @ an not be said. Aihes petie as his Sterling dish by Jacob 


We also may indulge our 


Cex taste for solid silver by enlisting our jeweler’ s 


willing aid. 


The word “stER.inc” testifies the worth of silver. By law, only genuine 
solid silver can boast that mark. 
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SHIRTMAKERS 


AND 


FRABERDASHAERS 


French Silk 
Cravats $6.00 each 


Weskenunccnte iS 
* 
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French Lisle 
Hose $3.50 pair 


French Silk Hose 
$7.50 pair 


Handsome Silk Robe 
Silk Lined $125.00 


French Lisle 
Hose $3.50 pair 


Handsome Silk Robe 
Silk Lined $175.00 


Distinctive Holiday Gifts 


The Articles shown above are of Luxurious Quality and 


Unusual in Designs and Colorings. 


They are very 


suitable for Holiday Gifts of Exceptional Character. 


When ordering by mail state colors preferred 
Illustrated Booklet sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43p STREET 
NEW YORK 


LONDON 
27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 


2RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


Education 


VANITY FAIR 
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achievement of almost any purpose. 
In the sphere of scientific research this 
fact is of the highest importance. For 
one of the cardinal discoveries of the 
nineteenth century was the discovery 
of a technique of scientific invention. 
A method was evolved by which men 
of average, second-rate abilities, or- 
ganized in co-operating teams, could 
achieve many of the things which had 
seemed possible, in the past, only to 
the man of genius. Men of genius 
appear but rarely; average men can 
be trained in any numbers. The pro- 
cess of continuous and_ progressive 
invention can be carried on smoothly 
and uninterruptedly by means of 
the team work of suitably educated 
Browns and Joneses. True, the 
Browns and the Joneses, however 
numerous, well trained and_ well 
organized, can never produce those 
significant generalizations, which give 
direction to the scientific thought 
of a whole epoch. These illuminat- 
ing syntheses are the peculiar crea- 
tion of exceptional minds. What 
the well trained second-rates can 
do is to save the great man the 
trouble of preparing the material 
from which he starts to generalize. 
They also do valuable work in carry- 
ing the great man’s ideas into practice. 
The theory belongs to the man of 
genius; the documents on which it is 
based and the practical applications 
of it are provided by the trained and 
regimented little men. Headlong ma- 
terial progress may be a desirable 
thing, or it may not. That is a matter 
of opinion. In any case, the rapidity 
of such progress in recent times is 
almost entirely due to the labours of 
the well trained second-rates. For 
good or for evil, education has altered 
the world. 

One final question must be asked 
and provisionally answered, before 
we proceed from general principles 
to practical details. What is the pur- 
pose of education, and to what end 
are our children sent to schools and 
universities? 

In a previous paragraph I hinted 
that the aim of education was to 
enable every individual to achieve the 
maximum efficiency attainable by a 
person of his particular endowments. 
In other words, the end of education 
is to assist every human being to be- 
come fully and completely himself. 
But this statement requires certain 
qualifications. The individual human 
being is a part of a larger organism 
and cannot be considered except in 
relation to the society of which he 
is a member. Just as the liver and 
the heart cannot survive and have no 
meaning except in relation to the 
whole body, just as the intellect can- 
not be thought of apart from the 
psychological and physiological whole 
to which it belongs, so the human 
being exists and is significant only in 
relation to society. Education is not, 
and cannot be, a mere training of the 
isolated individual. Its aim is to help 
the individual to achieve his maxi- 
mum efficiency within and in relation 
to the social organism of which he 
forms a part. Human beings are not 
by nature so highly socialized as bees 
or ants. We are all richly endowed 
with anti-social as well as with social 


instincts. To man’s anti-social ten- — 
dencies the old theologians gave the ~ 
name of Original Sin. It is the busi- — 
ness of education to encourage the 
social tendencies in children and to 
suppress, or preferably find a socially 
harmless outlet for, the tendencies 
classified under the name of Original 
Sin. 

Such, in their most general form, 
are the aims of education. But it 
must be clearly borne in mind that — 
there is no such thing as Education ~ 
with a large E; there is no one sov- 
ereign type of training suitable to the 
children of any people at any period ~ 
of history. Each culture has its own 
world-view, its own particular solu- 
tion of the problem of life. Thus, 
the Indians lay special stress on the — 
virtues of asceticism and quietistic 
resignation; they see the universe as 
a spatially boundless and everlasting - 
mechanism of recurrent cycles, work- 
ing according to an impersonal moral 
law; matter, for them, is more or less ~ 
illusory and the present moment seems - 
unimportant by comparison with the ~ 
eternity’ of future lives; misfortune 
is accepted as inevitable and deserved. | 
The education evolved by the Indians 
would not be suitable for the children — 
of our contemporary West, where 
the unit of time is the human life, } 
not the almost endless cycle of re-~ 
current existences; where the active 
virtues are regarded as the highest, | 
and where reaction to misfortune and 
a determined refusal to accept the - 
inclement facts of nature are moral | 
duties; where the material world is 
felt to be intensely, almost uniquely 
real, and excites a boundless curiosity; 
where metaphysics and a speculation} 
that is divorced from experiment are | 
discouraged as a waste of precious 
time. Take another case: the Greeks | 
and our own mediaeval ancestors_ 
almost completely lacked the modern~ 
sense of history, the modern feeling | 
for perspectives in time. Greek and 
mediaeval -systems of education con- 
sequently ignored history. In our 
modern education the idea of histor- } 
ical development in time is a root idea. | 
Again, how remote is the purely ra- 
tionalistic outlook of the mediaeval | 
schoolman from our own scientific | 
empiricism! And with what different | 
eyes do we and did the ancient Athen- | 
ians look on beauty! For the Athen- 
ians it was the highest of spiritual] 
values; to live beautifully was the 
ultimate and all-sufficient ideal. 
Beauty with us is, unfortunately, 9 
matter of secondary consideration | 
The education of the Athenians ‘was | 
a training in the art of achieving! 
beauty in life. That is most certainly) 
not the avowed purpose of our con: |_ 
temporary systems of education. 

Cultures vary and education is! 
mathematically speaking,’ a function) 
of culture. It is also, to some extent | 
a function of state policy. The State) 
it is obvious, has certain rights ir 
regard to the education of its subjects 
But it would be very difficult to sa” 
how far these rights extend, or t/ 
decide @ priori and theoretically th 
exact point at which State interfer! 
ence with education should stop. Th 
historical fact remains that Stat / 

(Continued on page 100) 
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C five hundred 


color and upholstery combinations 


vee fifty body styles and types 


America has greeted Cadillac 


’s individualization of motor car choice with 


an enthusiasm fully equal to that which accompanied its first realization that 


in this great new line of Cadillac cars had been achieved a new and sen- 


sational advance in motor car performance. 


To such chassis features as unexampled smoothness of power, 


and speed that makes this new Cadillac, by the test of actual 


comparison, one of America’s fastest stock cars, isnow joined the 


unique advantage otf 50 Body Styles and ‘I’ypes and 500 Color 


Combinations. 


It is precisely because of Cadillac’s supremely great perform- 


ance and dependability that this unprecedented variety in 


body offerings is regarded as characteristic of Cadillac’s con- 


sideration for its public, and as important and significant as 


any of Cadillac’s great engineering triumphs. 


The even greater success that ee aditlac ts achieving ~ 


The man who buys a new go-degree 
eight-cylinder Cadillac is not especially 
interested in having his attention called 
to one or the other examples of Cadillac 
manufacturing excellence. 4 #4 # 7 


He knows that every earnest, honest 
eftort to build a good motor car has for 
its inspiration and example the desire to 
approach Cadillac fineness of fabrication; 
that he will never long for deeper motor- 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit 


RADI 


DEGREE 


ing satisfaction until and unless a greater 
Cadillac appears. That is why 
hosts of buyers are flocking to the go- 
degree Cadillac and surpassing all 


new 


Cadillac sales records for 24 years. 7 7 
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OSTONIAN 
| Shoes for Men 


> 


La 


‘7 to IO 


the pair 


A good guide to good 
shoes ts this sign on 
the windows of Bos- 
tonian Dealers. It 
mill lead you to better 
fitted style—style that 
IS different. 


HAT are you looking for in 
shoes? Is it something more 
than even that indefinite 

thing called ‘‘style’’? 


Individuality! That’s the word— 
the thing that makes Bostonians 
distinctive, that gives them char- 
acter. Individual—yes. Conspicuous 
—no. Correct—invariably. 


Why not memorize the name right 
now—Bostonians. Then locate the 
Bostonians dealer, let him fit you, 
and begin a new and finer experi- 
ence in shoes. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER 
COMPANY 


Whitman, Mass. 


o: YANG i 
BATONS 


The individuality of Bostonians 1s well shown in the Fall I! 


VANITY FAIR 


Between Eight and Nine 


(Continued from page 74) 


became aware of their surroundings. It 
was nearly dark and the Boulevard de- 
serted, the Channel was rapidly roll- 
ing on towards England, leaving 
behind it a large expanse of beach—- 
a little gust of wind suddenly made 
her shiver. Why on earth had she put 
on that thin white dress? If she only 
had her coat—or her blue-and-white 
shawl—next time she was in Paris she 
was going to buy a black one, one 
with— 

But just then Tony interrupted: 
“Do you intend to stay here long?” 
he asked—‘‘Perhaps we could go back 
to Holland together—via Brussels—” 
He was looking at her intently now, 
his eyes went over her face, over her 
body— 

“Let’s turn back,?? Nini said. She 
ignored his question, and walked on 


silently, her lips trembling with 
anger— 
How did he dare, what did he 


think, she had been a fool to write 
that note—what had possessed her to 
write it— 

It was quite dark now. 
them was the lighthouse. 

Tony took her arm, “Come, let’s go 
to my hotel and drink something to 
warm us up—” 

leans tyed 

“Oh—come—!” he was trying to 
persuade her. 

“No”, she replied somewhat curtly. 

They walked back in silence. In 
front of her hotel they said goodbye. 
He held his hat, stick and gloves in 


Behind 


one hand, the other clasped hers. “But 
tomorrow,” he said, “tomorrow Pll 


fetch you at eleven—no, I have to see ~ 


someone at that time, twelve, [Il 
fetch you at twelve—we have so much 
to talk about”—“Yes”, she said. A 
“good-night” and she was gone, leav- 
ing him standing there, smiling, his 
eyes half closed, thinking of a de- 
cidedly agreeable future. 


Ill 


The train rushed through France, — 
Belgium and back to Holland. It was | 


ms 


3 o'clock in the morning,—not more 


than six hours since she had left Tony 


standing in front of the hotel. Nini 


Penn, alone in a dark compartment, ~ 
sat up, her hands folded around her ~ 
knees, a checked blanket thrown over ~ 


her shoulders. 


“Tony,” she thought, “I have seen — 
Tony.” It had really come about and — 
now—he was nothing to her any- ~ 
She simply did not love him. = 
That feeling, a trifle sad but unutter- = 
ably sweet, was gone, and forever— ~ 


more, 


she could love again and when she did, 


it would be like never-having-loved- — 
before. Tony’s image would no longer ~ 
come between her and any other man, ~ 


It was strange but wonderful— 
But was it? 


experience such happiness in loving 


another man as she had experienced ~ 
in loving the Tony who had really © 


never existed... 


Education 
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have dictated and are still dictating 
the sort of education that their sub- 
jects are to receive. Thus, the Spar- 
tans bred up their children to be 
soldiers. The Jews inculcated a fa- 
natical hatred of all who were not 
Jews, the Moslems of all who were 
not Moslems. The Catholic States of 
the Reformation period taught their 
children to hate the Protestants and 
the Protestants brought up theirs to 
detest the Papists. Contemporary 
French education has a decidedly anti- 
clerical bias and education in Ten- 
nessee is officially anti-evolutionary. 
All modern States tinge their educa- 
tion, more or less consciously, with 
chauvinism and militarism. And all 
agree in insisting that the schoolmaster 
shall be an apostle of the Existing 
Order. Those who in State schools 
fail to preach that “whatever is, is 
right” are promptly shown the door. 
Of this I shall have more to say ata 
later stage. For the present I need 
only observe that this preaching of 
the Established Order makes for edu- 
cational variety. For in any state the 
Established .Order is perpetually 
changing; the conservative of one 
generation is never conserving the 
things his father conserved, and his 


sons in their turn will live to con- 
serve something entirely new. More- 


over, the things which are, and are 


therefore right in one country, are- 


not the things which are, and are 
right in another. 


The -aim of education is to assist - 


the individual in achieving his max- 


imuny efficiency - within society. No- 
No two 


doubt. But societies alter. 
cultures have the same world-view or 
the same preferences among the moral 
virtues. Nor are the political needs 
of any two states ever the same. It 
therefore follows that the ideal of 
maximum individual efficiency will 
vary in different places and at differ- 


ent times, and that the methods and 


immediate aims of education will vary 
correspondingly. We must be tolerant 
of those whose ways are different 
from our own; we must be un-arro- 


gant, ready to admit that we may | 


be mistaken, ready to learn. In any 
case, however, we belong to the West. 


We have a western world-view and | 
a western morality. Our education, | 
in so far as it is not mediaeval, is | 
modern western. It is not necessarily | 


better than other and older systems; 
but it is necessarily different. Our 


education will develop as our whole! 


culture develops, moulding, ever more 


consciously, and being moulded by, | 
the world in which it finds itself part} 


of a world system. 


Being free of that love. ~ 
And she wondered if she could ever - 


bi pRarwny 
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‘THE EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


chooses Cannon Towels for the very reasons you amine 
would buy them for your home 


Tue Edgewater Beach is one of the 
show places of Chicago. Its location 
is ideal; its furnishings are luxurious, 
Naturally its appointments represent 
the last word in beauty and comfort— 
inevitably Cannon towels were chosen in prefer-: 
ence to other brands, for this great hotel. 


Quality for quality, as compared 
with other towels, Cannon towels are 
really remarkably low priced. Because 
of quantity production, the Cannon 
mills, which are the largest in the 
world, make an important saving on manufac- 
turing costs; and this saving is passed on to you. 


Cannon towels come in unlimited variety. 
There are beautiful bath towels of fine texture 
and heavy weave—patterned or bordered in col- 
ors. Medium sized towels of lighter weight. 
Splendid huck towels for the hands and face. You 
can buy Cannon towels singly or by the dozen, at 
prices ranging from 25c to $2.50. Cannon Mills, 
Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 


» » » 


Cannon towels of the better kind are indispu- 
tably gorgeous, great snowy things one uses with 
delight. What is quite as important, their wear 
is extraordinary. Even under the constant laun- 
dering and hard usage which a hotel towel 
endures, Cannon towels last a long, long time. 


This exceptional wear has been proved again 
and again by America’s hotels. Together with 
the low Cannon prices, it is the reason why 
Cannon towels are used in most of the coun- 
try’s hotels. It is the reason, also, why Cannon 
towels are used in the vast majority of homes. 


All Cannon towels patterned or bordered in 
colors are absolutely color-fast, and may be 
washed and boiled as fearlessly as white. 


The new “Flying Dolphin” turkish towel 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


2 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Telephone Murray Hill SSoo 
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© BROOKS BROTHERS 


Clothes for the Horseman 


Complete Equipment 
for 
thes bione 


Send for Brooxs’s AGscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Soviston CounrtTtY Road 220 Bettevue Avenve 
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Parallels of the Hall-Mills Case 


(Continued from page 70) 


clergyman’s pocket, or that the wind 
might have done the “strewing”, then 
the members of the romantic school 
became actually exasperated. It is out- 
rageous to seek to destroy a picturesque 
story. 

The calling-card, “propped” against 
Mr. Hall’s boot-heel—with all the 
winds of outraged Heaven obligingly 
stilled for thirty-six hours to keep it in 
place—this, also, is a bit of stage 
property beloved by the romantics. 
Far be it from them indeed to think 
that it, likewise, may have been one of 
a number of cards and letters, falling 
or taken from the dead or dying man’s 
pocket, and afterwards blown about at 
the mercy of the wind. Few persons, 
in discussing the crime, seem to re- 
member that the bodies lay there in 
broad daylight, for one whole day, 
(not to mention two nights) which 
intervened between the crime and its 
first reported discovery. And this in a 
place notoriously frequented, not only 
by myriads of lovers by night, but by 
thieves and their pursuers, by loose and 
odd fish of various kinds, by rivals in 
a love affair of a more sinister variety 
than that which ended in the murders, 
and, it has been said, by members of a 
secret society with a penchant for the 
forcible regulation of private morals. 

It is quite impossible to add to the 
romance which actually surrounded the 
famous crab-apple tree. Not even the 
wood near Athens where roved Oberon 
and Titania, where Bottom and his 
crew had so many tricks played upon 
them, ever throbbed with so much 
passion, nor did its lovers seem so 
willing to come forward in such large 
numbers and claim to have been 
among those present. The “sturdy 
figure” of the pig-woman, mounted 
upon her celebrated mule, Jenny, and 
the charmingly named Miss Barbara 
Tough have completely fascinated the 
public. Far from being a private mur- 
der, the number of witnesses—if we 
believe what they say—made such 
affairs as the death of Julius Caesar 
and the murder of Stanford White 
look by comparison like dark and im- 
penetrable mysteries. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the his- 
tory of the tragedy which recalls so 
many famous crimes of the past as the 
testimony of the pig-woman, dramati- 
cally offered two or three weeks after 
the event. In other murder cases which 
have been discussed excitedly, and 
minutely reported in the newspapers, it 
has been a frequent occurrence to have 
some amazing testimony offered by a 
woman. Sometimes she appears for 
the defence, sometimes for the prose- 
cution, but she is so frequent a phe- 
nomenon that I have kept a symbol for 
her in my note-books,—for convenience 
I label her M. F. W.,—Marvellous 
Female Witness. 

In 1850, at the trial of Professor 
Webster, she was named Abby B. 
Rhodes, and she met Dr. Parkman— 
met him and exchanged bows with 
him—on the streets of Boston, near 
Bowdoin Square, at fiye o’clock of the 
afternoon of November 23rd. Dr. 
Parkman’s body, in an_ extremely 
damaged condition, was, as a matter 
of fact, lying in the Massachusetts 
Medical College at that minute,— 
thanks to the attentions of Professor 


Webster. But that did not shake Mrs, 
Rhodes. She knew the day and the 
hour, (and, land sakes!) she guessed 
she knew Dr. Parkman, and had 
known him for twenty-five years. 
And she was sure of the day, because 
she had been to Hovey’s with her 
daughter—it was the only day she 
went there that week—and bought 
eleven yards of muslin de laine at 
twenty cents a yard. Hovey’s books 
recorded the purchase. Yet the facts 
about Dr. Parkman’s condition at that 
hour were as I stated them. 

The Marvellous Female Witness ap- 
peared again in 1872, as Miss Annie 
Keenan, a music teacher from Fort 
Lee. She came to Court, to identify 
one Billy Forrester as a man she saw 
in West 23rd street one night in July, 
two years earlier,—the night Mr. 
Nathan was mysteriously murdered. 
Yes, she told the Court, Forrester was 
the man; he had a “crazy look” in his 
eye (murderers always have it) and 
he had some “rigid implement” up his 


sleeve. For two years the New York | 


papers had been constantly discussing 
the iron “dog” or bar, with which Mr. 
Nathan had been murdered, and it is 
possible, just possible, that Miss Keenan 
had read something of this. But, as 
Billy Forrester turned into the Nathan 
house, with his crazy look and _ his 
rigid implement, he obligingly struck 


his arm against the stonework, and it — 


gave out a clang like an iron bar! 


How he could have done much more, © 


unless he had worn a silk badge with 


the words “The Murderer of Mr, - 
Nathan’’, it is hard to see. But, some- — 
how or other, the Court failed to be- - 


lieve Miss Keenan. 


She had another incarnation at the ~ 
time of the second Molineux trial. ‘| 
At the first trial it was maintained by ~ 
the State that at about five o’clock of © 


a certain afternoon, Mr. Molineux 


had mailed a package at the General © 


Post Office in New York. It contained 
a very unpleasant substance, and it 
was addressed to Mr. Harry Cornish 


at the Knickerbocker Athletic Club. | 


At the first trial, public opinion was 
strongly against the accused man, and 
the jury apparently believed the story 
of the “poison package”, for they con- 
victed him. Meanwhile, the address 


on this package was printed and re- — 


printed in the papers, and endlessly 
discussed. At the second trial, public 


opinion had shifted, and there now — 


appeared the Marvellous Female Wit- 
ness: a married lady, this time. She 
had been at the Post Office on that 
very afternoon, and at that very hour, 
and she saw a man—~vof the prisoner 
—mailing a package. Her eye caught 
the address: “Cornish” and “Knicker- 
bocker”—yes, she was certain. Her 
husband didn’t think much of this 
testimony and tried to keep her from 
appearing, but Mr. Molineux’s law- 
yers thought very highly of it, and 
so they should have done, for it helped 
acquit their client. 

If I were juror in an important case 


I should wish to see a most careful test | 


made of witnesses who positively con- 
nect past events with certain exact 
dates; or who recognize persons in 
speeding automobiles, or who claim to 
recognize strangers, years after one 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Once empress of Mexico, the princess Charlotte, wife of Maxiniilian 


THE JEWELS OF AN EMPRESS 


of Austria, still lives in a great chateau near Brussels. Recently the smiling, gentle old lady cele- 

brated the 69th anniversary of her marriage. Intimately associated with the days of Charlotie’s power 

and beauty are the imperial earrings illustrated upon this page. Hanging from antique diamond 
chains, the earrings are large pear-shaped pearls, beautifully matched 


and weighing 2OO grains. 
} } }é 


BILINGIS MOR Saeed Ole) IE 


Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse 
JEWELERS FOR Il6 YEARS 


| FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK - + PARIS - PALM BEACH - SOUTHAMPTON 
| 


ibe seca is a game of spurts and 


dashes more than a game of con- 


tinued action. The pressure on the 
nervous system is frequently heavy. It 
is for this reason that smart ball players 
relax at every chance. They have dis- 
covered that no one can remain geared 
up for six months without breaking 
down before the finish. And so in any 
game where the opportunity comes, 
whether resting on base or on the bench, 
they keep relaxed before the next vital 
effort is demanded. Through these 
moments of relaxation they retain their 
keenness from April to October. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY, Twenty-fourth and Locust Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 


Relaxation is possible only when 
you know that no force can throw 
you. The only way to prevent any 
force from throwing you is to resis 
each force in keeping with its m 
nitude. And right there you h 
the Stabilator principle. Thi 
bilator principle is patented 
Watson Stabilators enjoy complete, 
sole and exclusive license under 
these patents. 


Cadillac Chrysler 

Duesenberg Franklin 
lsotta Fraschini 

Jordan McFarlan 

Peerless Stutz 


Willys-Knight 


Such pre-eminent cars are standard 
equipped to give you relaxed 
motoring. 


VANITY FAIR 


““QPURTS and dashes....pressure on 


the nervous system... .strain begins 


to tell... .relax at every chance.”’ 


What Grantland Rice says of ball 
players, he might well say of all the rest 
of us. We spurt and dash from one busi- 
ness or social engagement to another, 
almost always under pressure. So, like 
Mr. Rice’s smart ball player, those of us 
who are wise make the most of every 
opportunity to relax. 


All those innumerable hours you spend 
in your car—are they refreshing inter- 
ludes between activities? Not if you 
must ride tensed against the expectation 
of a sudden comfort-destroying thrust or 
throw. But in a Stabilated car, you can 
relax, and you do! 
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NPERTURBED fleetness; phenomenal smootlv 
ness; eager, confidenceinspiring responsiveness 
from its quiet 92 horse power engine; driving facility 
entirely unlike any previous experience; and an ease’ 


ment of riding conditions completely satisfying fer 


Chrysler Standardized 
. 7 . . ea 1 

Quality the first time all your theories and concepts of what 

A fixed and inflexible quality 

standard which enforces the 

same scrupulously close limits 


constitutes perfect motoring comfort. 


—the same rigid rule of engi- ; : : : 1 
neering exactness——the semie This but begins to describe the decidedly unusual 
absolute accuracy and preci- ‘ = ste ; Ls - mee i 
sion in alignment and assem- kind of motoring luxury which Standardized Quality 
blage—the measurement, the : : 

sees 4 aah es ‘ . ~ ) . bony 
machining and the manufac- brings to you in the Chrysler Imperial 80 ‘ 


turing of every part, practice 

and process. 

CHRYSLER: SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Ten body styles, priced from $2405 to $5495, f. 0. b. 


Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 


CHRYSLER IMPERIAL SO 
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PRINCE GEORGES MATCHABELLI 
Bearer of a name that goes back to the 
ninth century Former minister to Rome 
from Georgia, Russia. The Prince is 
but one of the many : of royalty 
and nobility the world over who smoke 
and endorse Melachrino cigarettes. 
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THE sportswoman endorses the Rolls-Royce as unreservedly 
as the woman whose primary interest is art or society. Alert 
and responsive is this best of motor-cars—courageous and un- 
faltering, however difficult the footing. The sportswoman 
thinks of it as a thing alive, indeed compares it with her 
thoroughbred, prize-winning hunters. It mingles with as- 
surance in smart company when hounds meet, and sweeps 
into place graciously at the side of polo field or country race- 
course. She drives it herself, by choice, because she has found 
the hours at the wheel do not tire her. Rather, they increase 
her pleasure in its swift, sure power, for it is cushioned on 
luxurious springs and balanced so matchlessly that she seems 
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to be flying rather than driving. Her friends remember well 
the morning, five seasons ago, when she first appeared in this 
roadster. They approved its smartness then. They are as 
ready to do so today, in spite of the fact that it has covered, 
without the annoyance of frequent repair bills, upwards of 
fifty thousand miles. There is no question in,their minds nor 
in the mind of the owner that Rolls-Royce performance and 
Rolls-Royce appearance more than justify owning the finest 
motor-car obtainable. 

A one-hundred-mile trial trip over roads you may select 
will be arranged at your convenience. Rolls-Royce, Fifth 
Avenue at 56th Street, New York. Branches in principal cities. 
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RADIO CABINET 


with 


ATWATER KEN 


A masterful combination 


Parallels of the Hall-Mills Case 


(Continued from page 102) 


view of them, and that, maybe, by 
moonlight, or by the “light of their 
cigars” (a favourite form of illumi- 
nation in detective stories) or by an 
electric flash light. It is a strange 
form of electric torch which throws 
its light on the face of the person 
holding it. I should like to know 
what skill in woodcraft enables a 
person to creep up so close to strangers 
engaged in a criminous enterprise, 
that they may be recognized at night, 
and yet enables the observer to make 
an escape unnoticed. 

The human desire to be at the cen- 
tre of things, to be able to say “I 
saw that myself! has an odd effect 
upon testimony. How many a sober 
citizen comes home at night to tell his 
family that he heard the sound when 
the powder magazine blew up twenty 
miles away; or that he saw the crowd 
gathered around the eminent man who 
had dropped dead in the street. He 
wishes to think he heard and saw these 
things. Had he cared to investigate, 
he might have learned that the noise 
was a heavy door slammed in another 
part of the office building. As for the 
crowd in the street, they were looking 
at two newsboys fighting; the emi- 
nent man perished eight streets away, 
two hours earlier, and his body had 
already been removed. 

If the officers of the law, after a 
murder, are trying to establish their 
belief that the murderer carried the 
body of his victim in a wagon down 
a certain country road, late at night, 
in order to dispose of it in a lake, 
and if they make their inquiries at the 
farm-houses on that road, they are 
practically certain to get the informa- 
tion they wish. Some farmer’s wife 
was lying awake that night, or some 
woman who lives alone and is much 
given to brooding about things, heard 
the very sound. Yes, it was about 
half-past one. The wagon had one 
loose wheel, (the officers suggest) and 
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made a rattling sound on the high- 
way,—did she notice that? Yes; she | 
did; she thinks she did. She thinks © 
about it for a few more days, and at 
the end of that time, she kvows she 
heard the sound. She would be angry 
if anybody suggested that she could 
be mistaken. She has heard of the ~ 
murder, is shocked by it, and eager 
to help the cause of justice. She en- — 
joys the prominence which comes to — 
her as an important witness. 
William James wrote: “The most ~ 
frequent source of false memory is the © 
accounts we give to others of our ex- ~ 
periences. . . . We quote what we ~ 
should have said or done rather than — 
what we really said or did; and in 
the first telling we may be fully aware 
of the distinction, but ere long, the 
fiction expels the reality from memory 
and reigns in its stead alone. We 
think of what we wish had happened, 
of possible interpretation of acts, and 
soon we are unable to distinguish be- 
tween things that actually happened © 
and our own thoughts about what i 
might have occurred.” . ‘ 
The marvellous witness has usually 
a small basis of fact; upon a slight | 
foundation he or she builds an enor- — 
mous structure of fancy. She heard 
a shot—or something like a shot—on 
some night; she saw an automobile, 
heard a scream, or witnessed part of - 
a quarrel on some night. Her mind = 
is easily susceptible to suggestion, and — 
it has, working upon it, ihe powerfull” : 
influence of sensational newspaper re- = 
ports, and the gossip of neighbours. = 
The Phillips Farm and De Russey’s — 
Lane were the resorts of all varieties — 
of folk: merely frisky folk, disrepu-— 
table folk, and probably habitual - 
criminals. The double murder which | 
happened there would be unlike every 
other crime if it did not work upon _ 
persons easily influenced by sugges- 
tion, and make them really believe = 
that they had witnessed wonders. — 


of tone and cabinet beauty 
approved by Mr. Kent in these words: R ; . : 
( {| “The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent | it h c Ligh i k an tasti ec Sh OW 


Radio because of the designand quality of P ore abinet 
work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley 
| built-in floating horn. Both meet the standards we set 
| and maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.’ 


(Signed) A, ATWATER KENT 


HAT you see—the Pooley Cabinet itself, in lovely 
period designs. The receiving set, factory-installed 


‘ (Continued from page 83) 


sulphuric highlights as turn the fun of | for worse. Because humanity on fancy’s 
it vengeful, the agony of it purposely — terms is not for.us. That is a heritage > 


and tested, is Atwater Kent. vulgar fantasia none the less it | we decline truculently, scarcely covet. 

|| Then the magic that you never see—the magic of the Pooley | is, fantasia for trombone and_bass- And, in a world that is too much 
built-in (patented) floating horn. Hidden behind its orna- drum, not for harpsichord. with us, what heritage could be- 
mental grille, this golden-voiced instrument awaits your } Disciples are already rushing up higher? The laughter in a frisky ter- 
pleasure. Its tone is a true achievement of scientific design | Mr. Lawson’s alley. John Dos Passos’s rier’s bark is pnnoe enough that dogs 

| and careful making, a delight at full volume or low. The Moon Is a Gong was even more too, have their idea aay cameow 
An extraordinary combination: radio so truly an adornment, admittedly fantasy, and no less fren- “Tragedy cannot be wholly beyond the 
radio such an endless joy to hear. Beautifully, sturdily made, zied. The same clew of savage para- ken of bees around a shattered hive. 


| all batteries and wires out of sight, though instantly acces- 1} 4] bie 
sible—Pooley Radio Cabinets bring you the utmost in per- 
formance, beauty, convenience, and tone. In other words, 


the same social buffooneries and Ask some gaily tossing butterfly the 
ecstatic vituperations, the same rabies meaning of realism, ad he will not 


all you could ask in complete and lasting radio satisfaction. of taunt and beauty in and out of hesitate to plunge his antennae into 
All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Pooley Speakers are | modern highways. Above all, the unmentionable filth. But, to know the 


shown and described in our new catalog. Send for it same sense of latterday Harlequins commonplaces of comedy and_ twist 


self-crucified on the steel girders of | them into enchantment, the grit of 
THE POOLEY COMPANY Reena ee Pe ects 


: our newest sky-scrapers. This way goes tragedy and turn it whimsical, the 
1696 Indiana Avenue : ; 


Model 1100-R-2 (shown above) 


Finishedin American Walnut or English Brown Mahogany, with 
built-in Pooley (patented) Floating Horn and Atwater Kent 
Receiving Set. Prices complete, without tubes and batteries, 
$200 to $280. Other Pooley Radio Cabinets, equipped with 
Atwater Kent Radio, from $135 to $590. Pooley Cabinet 
Speakers, which will accommodate Atwater Kent Sets, $40 to $60. 


Beware of imitations — look for the name “Pooley” before you buy 
Pricesslightly higher west of the Rockies andin Canada. Canadian Pooley Radio 

N Cabinets ave manufactured by Malcolm and Hill, Led., Kitchener, Canada ? 
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Philadelphia, U.S.A. 


fantasy in America—but how far? 
Meanwhile, we weary almost imme- 
diately of the tender musings of Mae- 
terlinck’s The Blue Bird. Even Mol- 
nar’s all too sophisticated faculty of 
turning gutter-pups and bawdy-house 
keepers into bright angels by the mud- 
bath process—we treat it as an irrele- 
vant stranger in the midst of our every- 
day drama. The mood of fable in The 
Glass Slipper went all for nothing—or 


bondage of reality and the way of 
escape from it into an empyrean where 
truth is measured by no such commer- 
cial rules as time and space and plausi- 
bility . . . this seems to be the holy’ 
privilege, the excellent and unique 
talent of that peculiarly pink and 
hairless cousin of the primates, man 

But as for man in America, he will 
have none of it. He will not ever 
have the Hippodrome. 
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THAT UNCONQUERABLE CRYSTAL 


CENTURY after century, the diamond 
continues to receive the admiration and 
affection of people in every corner of 
the earth. Its superb beauty is easily 
apparent. Its desirability is universally 
admitted. There is a steady and insistent 
demand for it. And it has won its place 
fairly, for the diamond retains unchang- 
ingly and permanently, through the 
years, its unmatched light and brilliance. 


Diamonds vary so widely in color, 
proportion, cutting and degree of per- 
fection that the first rule (some say the 
only rule) to be observed in buying is: 
deal with a responsible jeweler. If a 
diamond is too thick, it lacks brilliancy. 
If too thin, it is apt to be glassy. Unskil- 
ful cutting, easily discernible by experts, 
reduces its value. And these are but a 
few of the many factors which govern 
the price of diamonds, and which are 
often unknown to the buyer. 


For more than a half-century, Marcus 


& Company have been buying diamonds, 
pearls and other precious stones in 
Europe from original sources and sell- 
ing them to a growing clientele. Their 
stock offers at all times a wide selection 
of the most beautiful precious stones to 
be found anywhere in the world. And no 
matter what their patrons may select for 
consideration, this firm tells them at 
once the full and complete truth con- 
cerning it. For the truth is regarded as 
the foundation of this business .. . 
and Marcus & Company welcome those 
who realize that, in buying jewels, the 
truth itself is as rare and precious as 
any stone the jeweler has to offer. 
Diamonds in many shapes and sizes .« .« 
marquise, square, round, pear-shaped, 
and the favored baguettes. . . . Single 
stones from $20,000 to $100. . . . A re- 


markable collection of pearls, star sap- 


phires, emeralds and black opals in 


exclusive and unusual settings. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 


JEWELERS 


At the corner of Fifth Avenue 


and 45th Street, New York City 


and Palm Beach, Florida 
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No. 95656 Gem-set Helbros. $133. 
15 jewels, 18 k. solid white gold, 3-piece case 
4 diamonds, 6 French-cut synthetic sapphires 


. 95283 Helbros ‘* Superb." $50. 
“als, a4 k. solid white gold, 3-picce case 
| 


| 
| 
| 
i 
j { 
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| SAC rez s CN 
| No. 96687 Gem-set Helbros. $300. 
| 


17 jewels, 18 k. white gold, 3-piece case 


12 diamonds, 12 synthetic emeralds set in platinum 


No. 49364 Helbros for men. $70. 
15 jewels, 14 k. solid green gold, 3-piece case 


i Ne 49282 Helbtos for men. $38. 
15 jewels. mare. green gdld-filled, 3-piece case 
} \ 

Other _" Styles for women and men, $1,200 to $24. 


What STYLE means 


Sa A TYLEin watches—as in dress, in de 
ca ‘oration, \in motor cars— means the 
| ins¢parable\blending of innate deperidable 
ae ealty with\novel freshness of lappeat 
I ance. nthe hew Helbros Watchy fashions: 


» UPA { is 
ness lof design but also unfailing ac- 
Hee mL : \ : 
ae y of time-keeping mechanism. 
| 
ie 


| 
| i | 
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ELBROS WATCH Co., INc., New York 
22 Vifest 48th Street 
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youcwilh \And/not alone ‘artistic sures’. 
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Appraising the Assisting Bid 


(Continued from page 89) 


words, the partner is called upon to 
choose; not to assist. 

Suppose the dealer bids a heart, 
second hand a spade and third hand 
holds any such combination of values 
as is shown in A or B examples, he 
would be justified in assisting on the 
second round, although not on the 
first, if the dealer rebid the hearts 
and the second hand went to two 
spades. If the dealer has 6 values for 
his rebid, and his partner has»3, that 
is 9, equal to three odd in hearts. The 
dealer will know that his partner has 
exactly 3 tricks, because with 4 he 
would have assisted the first time, and 
with less than 3 he would not assist 
the second time. 

It must not be imagined that, just 
because a hand is not worth an assist, 
or should not assist more than once, 
such bids should never be made. 
Every good player will occasionally 
overbid a hand, but the point to be 
kept in view is that he should know 
just how much he is overbidding and 
how much risk he is running of being 
doubled and set. That part of the 
game belongs to what is called “poker 
bridge” and “push-em-up”, both of 
which are great favourites with a cer- 
tain class of players. 

Here is a deal which shows several 
of the points connected with assisting 


bids: 
The Partner 


The Dealer 


The dealer bid a spade, the higher 
ranking of two suits, each of which 
is worth 3 tricks, total 6, worth a 
rebid. Second hand bids two clubs. 
The dealer’s partner passes, as his ace 
of clubs falls to its face value as soon 
as an adversary bids that suit, and his 


hand is worth 2 only, the ace and the 
extra trump, as king and one small 
would be normal. 

Instead of rebidding the spades, 
which he might do, the dealer tries 
the diamonds, and second hand goes to 
three clubs. Now the dealer’s partner 
cares nothing about his strength but 
indicates his preference for the spades 
by bidding three. 

It is a game hand in spades if the 
dealer sees the importance of getting 
two finesses in diamonds by letting the 
trumps alone and taking the first 
finesse on winning with the club ace; 
and, on getting in again, leading high 
trumps from his own.hand, dummy 
winning the third round and giving 
him the second diamond finesse. 


ANSWER TO THE OCTOBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXXXVIII: 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads ace and another club, A 
winning the second round with the 
jack, as nothing can be gained by B’s 
trumping the trick. 

If A leads a diamond, Y passes it 
up, allowing Z to trump it and come 
through A’s minor tenace in trumps, 
so that Y can pick up both of them 
and make the rest of the tricks. 

If A leads a spade, Y wins with 
the ace, and leads a small diamond 
for Z to trump, and again Z can lead 
trumps through A. 

If A leads the trump, Y wins which- 
ever trump A plays, and leads the 
small diamond for Z to trump, getting 
in with the ace of spades to pull the 
trumps and make the third club, 


Brute Force in Golf 


(Continued from page 84) 


tension acquired previously by the 
body-torsion known as the pivot. All 
these and other subsidiary anatomical 
manoeuvers, synchronized by that 
devilishly difficult and obscure art of 
timing, go into the big shot. And 
the conclusion is this—it contains quite 
a little brute force. 

Nothing but brute force—controlled 
and synchronized, to be sure, but 
brute force none the less—could have 
torn that ball from a hanging lie in 
the knee-deep hay that was the rough 
along the tenth fairway at Scioto, and 
projected it over three tall and in- 
conveniently placed trees, 170 yards 
to the invisible green. Nothing but 
brute force, directed by a master-styl- 
ist, could have driven that ball 300 


yards against a light wind, from the 
seventy-second tee at Scioto, to ake 
possible a spared iron shot to the 
green on a hole of 480 yards, and a 
birdie 4 that won the American open 
championship, that sultry July after- 
noon of this very year. 

I honestly believe that Bobby Jones 
can hit a golf ball as hard as any 
man living, when he lets out at it, 
in a pinch. And if you fancy, per- 
chance, that his vast range and _ his 
amazing recovery shots are the prod- 
uct of perfect timing and graceful 
stroking alone, sit yourself down mod- 
estly at the right side of the tee, the 
next time you are following him, 
and keep your eye, not on the ball, 
but on his face. 
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Dalton, a generous supply 

of paper and envelopes of each, and boxed them 
sumptuously, to enable you to make the most 
appropriate and welcome Christmas gift this 
year that can be imagined. Can you think of 


anything any real woman would prefer toa good 
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, 
We have taken three of the ee 
beautiful writing papers 
& P ; P ; D : 
made by the Crane Mills at ID) Saper style and from sucha famous 


supply of writing paper 
of such undoubted correct 


maker, especially when the 

package itself is so attractive to the eye that it 
fulfils all the purposes of a Christmas gift? 

You will find these three special Christmas 

boxes and other desirable Crane’s papers for 


sale at most good stationery departments. 
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Bac Very NEWEST 
m FASHION 
‘in Smart Sewelry 


and silverware 


Newness . . . freshness 
... Originality ...a 
subtle note of youth 
and spontaneity ..- - 
you will find it in every 
article Brand-Chatil- 
lon has to offer you. 
~ 

Cigarette cases of pre- 
cious metals... Wrist 
Watches for formal 
and sport wear ... 
Necklaces and Jabots 
of jade... Traveling 
Clocks . . . Toilet Sets 
in gold and silver... 
Gold, Enameled and 
Silver Picture Frames 
. . . bewitching little 
Charms in clever de- 
signs . . . Fountain 
Pens and Pencils . . - 
Fitted Bags and Walk- 
ing Sticks... 


VANITY FAIR 


David Wark Grifhth 


(Continued from page 80) 


Babylonian period, the Middle Ages, 
and the present. His historical periods 
were exactly what a fellow out of an 
East Lynne cast would conceive them 
to be. The principal subtitle of this 
picture was Loves Struggle Through 
the a ges. 

When the war came, Mr. Griffith 
made sentimental pictures to help the 
boys die for patriotic reasons. He 
filmed Hearis of the World, whilc 
men were dying. It was a love story. 
Later, in England, he photographed 
a number of society women (by re- 
quest). These women were shown do- 
ing many things (in their opinion, 
wonderful) to help win the war. 
This episode was incorporated in The 
Great Love. Other mediocre pictures 
followed. Slowly the name Griffith 
was barnumed into greatness. 

Next came Broken Blossoms, an 
adaptation of Thomas Burke’s over- 
ten Chink and the Child. This 
picture was possibly more false to 
reality than Burke’s story—if this 
be possible. 

In it, one of the greatest bruisers 
in London fights to empty seats. Eng- 
land surely takes its leading pugilists 
more seriously. 

Among other pictures which fol- 
lowed were Way Down East and 
The Txo Orphans—thus bringing a 
long record of film sentimentality 
more or less up to date. 

To those who would search for 
an answer to Grifth I would say: 
He is America. 

Then I would qualify it by adding 
that he is larger than the rank and 
file of America. In bigger moods 
he blends compassion with something 


“George Bancroft,” I answered. 

“Oh well—you are right—but he 
was not playing then. .. .” He paused. 
“Bancroft’s part of Slade in The 
Pony Express was the finest bit of 
western acting I have ever seen.” 

I forgot the actor in his evident 
sincerity. 

“J intend to grant you sincerity in 
this interview, Mr. Grifhth.’? He took 
anoiher réle, and returned with: 

“None of us are sincere.” 

I touched a more delicate point. 
What would a popular director say 
about America’s pet inhibition—sex. 
The question put—“Your idea of sex 
—Mr. Grifhth—in the films?” He 
was the suave actor again, his keen 
brain working. ... 

“JT don’t give it the importance so 
many do,” he answered slowly. “My 
pictures are nearly all of large move- 
ment with big backgrounds . . . with 
these, sex has little to do. I think as 
a whole, sex is exaggerated,” he went 
on thoughtfully, weighing each word 
as though talking to club women. 
“Take a man like myself—I work 
hard—often from nine in the morning 
until late at night. I must retire early 
and rise early—consequently I have 
little time for sex.” (“Napoleon,” 
T thought, “was a busy man.) Then 
Grifth’s voice . . . “America is a 
working nation . . . the farmer, the 
miner, in fact, nearly everybody lives 
for his work. After all, Plato and 
Euripides—men before them and men 
after—said all there is to say about 
sex.” (I thought of Freud.) The: 
Grifith’s voice, “Everything about 
life is in the copy-books anyhow. If 
you are honest and upright you will 
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= xX of David Belasco and Harold Beil be rewarded—it all breaks about even 
- Wright. As a young man he must in the end.” : 

Silver and Crystal have touched a spark from the forge His voice was heavy, like Victorian | 

Candlesticks and Cen- of life. It bummed his fingers and he plush. I again forgot the actor in the 


terpieces . . . Silver 
and Crystal Highball 
Sets . . . Candelabra 
of alluring beauty .. . 
sets of the new Melon 
Forks with handles of 
pearl, jade, lapis or 
coral .. . Tea Services 
£22 (CORES OGT miCeS 
XN 
The list never ends... 
always something new 
. .. something entirely 
different . . . and ac- 
companying it all a 


let it go. But the scar remains. For, 
in spite of everything, Griffith is 
touched with greamess. Born twenty 
years later, with more liberal thinking 
as a background, he might have been 
—burt I am a realist. 

Grifith is a kindly man. He 
wishes, at least In an interview, to 
hurt no human being. He seems to 
have the mistaken notion so prevalent 
in filmland, that honest eriticism 
hurts. : 

I had accused him previously of 
miscasting an otherwise excellent actor 
in the part of Danton, 

“Where can you get a Danton in 
America?” he asked, Kindly, 


man—a dangerous thing to do—with 
Grifith. 

He adjusted his black scarf around 
his lavender collar. . . . “You know 
when a man gets to be my age (Griffith 
js 46) he begins to wonder what it is 
all about . . . he finds his only solace 
in work.” 

Griffith’s personality is warm and 
compelling. He is amiable, restful, 
and companionable. 

Some day I hope to see the actor 
with his mask off... . It will be when 
all the movie girls are old and all 
the dreams are done. 

Tam certain there is a civilized man 
smirking behind it. 
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friendly, personal at- Poor Carlotta 


mosphere and service 
that, too, is pleasingly 


A perfect reproduction of an Old 


English ““Melon” Tea Set. This in- 
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feresting and unusual shape pro- 
vides a capacity unequalled in any 


other des:g§n. 


JEWELERS AND 


a TASER 


i Between 56th and 57th Streets 


distinctive. 
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SILVERSMITHS 


Cry 
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ingloriously out of Sedan, then the 
great Queen across the Channel, then 
Franz Joseph, then, at last, even 
Eugénie, who seemed, towards the end, 
so incredible an anachronism, But 
Carlotta still lived on. The world 
war rolled its tide to her very gates 
but even that did not disturb her 
mereiful oblivion, for the German 
commander saw the Hapsburg crest 
over her portals and his orders bade 
the soldiers walk softly past the house 
where Carlotta dwelt, 

Now they have brought her youth 


to life again for a few hours on a 
New York stage. One wonders if she 
knows that. It is possible. For in the 
summer the cables said Carlotta had 
had a lucid interval. And if, she 
could see that play, one wonders, too, 
if the character as played by Clare 
Eames would seem to her any more 
remote and unbelievable than now, 
across the vista of the years, does the 
ambitious, loving, insatiate Charlotte, 
who sailed across the sea so long, so 
long ago, to be the Empress of 
Mexico, 
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LICIOUS GHOCOLATES AND 
BONBONS FOR HOLIDAYS 
ESPEGIALLY THE NEW HUY- 
LER’S IS PRESENTED IN -THOSE 
SMARTLY FASHIONED PACK- 
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LA FEMME DU “BEAU MONDE 


THE TOKEN PACKAGE 
$1.50 per pound 

J An unusually attractive package 

fo 9 of either Assorted Chocolates 


orChocolates and Nut Bonbons 
at Huyler’s Exclusive Agencies 
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Boyle LUGGAGE 


‘Travels with Smart People~ 


For those you particularly wish to please this holiday season. The better 
stores recommend Boyle Luggage as the appropriate Christmas remem- 
brance. The correct gift for correct people. Since the social reign of 
Ward McAllister, Boyle Luggage has been the badge of first class travel. 


In keeping with the distinguished place it has held in the world of smart 
travel since 1860, Boyle Luggage is now equipped with 


>ESAMEE -7he Keyless Lock 


No key to lose. Simple. Safe. Convenient. Set and change your own 
combination. A thousand combinations are possible. Easier, quicker to 
operate than the old style lock and key. Typical of Boyle quality. 


JO h n B oyl e & (2., Inc. New York ~St. Louis— Makers of Luggage and Awning Materials since 1860 
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motifs for appropriate interior decorati on. Fifteen 
authentic period designs of classic elegance and the incomparable 


Wurlitzer tonal quality are the factors which make fhis choice inevitable 


WurRUullIZzER 


Dealers and Branches Everywhere 


Wurlitzer Pianos are made 
in Upright, Player, Grand, 
Interpretive, Period or Re- 
producing models, 


Uprights $295 to $os0 
Grands $625 to $5so0o 
GRAND PIANO FACTORY, DE KALB, ILL, 
UPRIGHT FACTORY, N. TONAWANDA, N.Y. 
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Apollo Reproducing Action, 
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cA wonderful Christmas Gift for °250 


A pair of hemstitched pillow cases of WAMSUTTA PERCALE, 

size 45 x 38%, in a special Christmas box that is all ready for the a 
tree; what finer gift could you find for $2.50, or several times $2.50? ; PE ne 
A practical gift. A beautiful gift. A gift that is reasonably priced. And ae Pea 


the name \WAMSUTTA PERCALE carries with it an assurance of quality. 


/ 
/ 


Gor very little more ! 


Leading stores from coast to coast are showing this special anseris Ue 
: illow Cases 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE Christmas box. with several rows of hem. 


stitching, or in scalloped 
and embroidered designs 


WamsuttaA Mitts, New Beprorp, MAssAcHusETTS ~ Founded 1846 Riptey Watts & Co. ~ Selling Agents ~ 44 Leonarp Srreet, NEw York CIty 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


Seem OW CASES 


Sound Investments 


Good For You 


SOUND investment must meet a few rather 
A plain demands. It must safeguard money. It 
must convert readily into cash. It must pay good 
interest. 

No INVESTMENT is equally good for all individuals. 
Before a man’s money can be wisely placed, sev- 
eral personal factors must be studied. 


A Man’s income tax should, of course, be consid- 
ered. The provisions of his will should be skilfully 
met. Each new investment should make a balance 
with his present investments. His personal plans, 
too, may be important. For example: Is he in busi- 
ness? Does he intend to remain active? Does he 
plan to stay at home or to travel? 


THE individual seldom has the necessary experi- 
ence to fully deal with his own investment prob- 
lems. Good judgment prompts him to draw on 
seasoned knowledge. 


Wirtx a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us in 
direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign connec- 
tions. 


A Nationa City Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in your interest. 


You may get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your 
city. 


The National City Company 


Head Office 
National City 
Bank Building 
New York 


Bonds 
Short Term Notes 
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PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


ALBANY KANSAS CITY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 
ATLANTIC CITY LOUISVILLE, KY. SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
BOSTON MIAMI, FLA. ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SAINT PAUL 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI NEWARK WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS WILKES-BARRE 
DAVENPORT OMAHA MONTREAL 
DENVER PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
DETROIT PITTSBURGH LONDON 
HARTFORD PORTLAND, ME. COPENHAGEN 
HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE. GENEVA 
INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE TORIO 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA SHANGHAI 


VANITY FAIR 


Chu-Ti of Canton 


(Continued from page 54) 


Mission, its real leader, was she. If 
she had been one of those intellectual 
Chinese women, in knickerbockers, 
educated in American universities and 
wearing glasses, I would have had no 
difficulty in understanding it. But 
this was not the case at all; on the 
contrary, she was, without a doubt, 
plainly a courtesan; one of those 
Shanghai “flowers” whom one can see, 
luxuriously kept by the tea merchants 
and the big opium smugglers, driving 
in their Cadillacs or varnished rick- 
shaws around the Bubbling Well in 
the summer at the hour which brings 
the refreshing coolness of the evening. 

Little by little I felt that the in- 
visible threads of an intrigue of Far 
Eastern politics were being drawn 
tighter and tighter around me. Out- 
wardly, the General treated me with 
great consideration. From the moment 
when he realized that I was not in- 
different toward Chu-Ti he made it 
easy for her to be with me. 

Chu-Ti, I must admit, seemed well 
enough pleased with me. She laughed 
at the things I said, at my stuttering 
attempts in the Chinese language, and 
she asked questions about Europe, 
which she had never visited. She dis- 
approved of the Kommittang move- 
ment in Canton, for the reason that 
her father was a mandarin and a 
literate. She asked me to give her an 
address where she could buy polish 
for her finger nails. Having nails 
shining like crystals apparently was 
her greatest happiness. One morning 
I found all my Chinamen crowding 
around the radio office: bad news had 
arrived. 

There was a certain number of 
young Europeans traveling on board 
our ship who were interested in Chu- 
Ti. As it often happens when travel- 
ing on a boat, I had aroused some 
jealousy. A few of the rumours that 
were circulated reached me. I was 
given to understand that my Chinese 
friends, who represented themselves as 
siding with the Pekin government, 
Were, as a matter of fact, known to 
be connected with the most radical 
sects in China. Yet, knowing the fever 
for controversies, the spitefulness and 
calumnies that long ocean cruises give 
rise to, I put little faith in what I 
heard. I continued paying court to 
Chu-Ti, although, I must say, with- 
out ever gaining the slightest advan- 
tage. But I learned from the stewards 
and the cabin boys on deck that she 
locked herself up in her stateroom 
every night, copying stenographic re- 
ports; that, in fact, her behaviour was 
quite above reproach. This served as 
some consolation for me. One eve- 
ning I had stayed up late, playing 
poker, and was on my way up to retire 
to my cabin, when curiosity prompted 
me to make a detour over the top deck 
where the cadines de luxe were located. 
We were crossing the Red Sea then, 
and it was very hot indeed. The cabin 
portholes had been left open. I risked 
a glance through the one which 
opened into Miss Chu-Ti’s room, The 
electric light had been left burning 
and, in order to make a draft, the door 
also had been left ajar. A fan was 
purring away. Chu-Ti was lying on 
her bed asleep. Through the trans- 
parent high-necked silk crépe chemise, 


which was modestly fastened with 
little bows on her shoulder and under 
her arms, I could see her slender 
child-like body. With her short hair, 
she almost looked like a young boy, 
asleep. A fountain pen had been left 
lying on the bed and had spilled some 
of its ink. Chu-Ti had been over- 
taken by sleep in the very midst of 
her work. A fairly large book was 
lying on her stomach; I bent forward 
to have a look: It was a dictionary, 
one of those French-Chinese diction- 
aries gotten up by the Jesuits at Shien- 
Sien. Looking more closely I observed 
that apparently Chu-Ti’s task had 
been to enter into this dictionary in ink 
certain words which were contained 
in a thin rice-paper memo book which 
had dropped on the floor; the draft 
from the fan was playing with its 
leaves, making a noise like the rustling 
of stiff silk. How beautiful she was, 
lying there like that! And how de- 
sirable! I came in from the deck and 
went along the passage, thinking that 
I would risk a glance into her cabin 
through the curtain over the door, so 
as to have a better look at my pretty 
little friend. My steps made no sound 
on the rubber mat of the passage-way. 
The ship was asleep. When I had 
walked around and had reached the 
corridor into which her cabin opened, 
I noticed a white object at my very 
feet. It was the rice paper memo book 
which I had seen but a moment ago 
lying right on the carpet of her state- 
room and which the draft from the 
fan must have blown out to the pas- 
sage entrance. My curiosity was 
stronger than all other instincts; so I 
bent down, picked up the thin note 
book and hastened away. 

When I had reached my cabin I put 
the papers under my pillow. The 
writing on them was Chinese. The 
next day I borrowed a small and very 
bad dictionary of the Mandarin lan- 
guage from the ship’s library and 
attempted to decipher the contents. 
However, I could not make out very 
much. Apparently it was concerning 
very obscure instructions. Concentra- 
tion centers and meeting points for 
certain groups were indicated by a 
system of numerals. I should say that 
it was a sort of mobilization plan, 
written in code. There followed lists of 
names of Chinese societies in Paris and 
in other parts of Europe. The whole 
business seemed rather foolish to me 
like all politics concerning open or 
secret societies of Chinese in foreign 
countries. I put the note book away 
amongst my papers with the intention 
of giving it eventually to some of my 
friends in Paris who were interested 
in the internal affairs of China. But 
in all the bustle and excitement of my 
arrival in France, I forgot all about 
it. 
I had been back in Paris for three 
weeks and gradually had _ stopped 
thinking of Chu-Ti, because it had 
been her appearance, her lithe outer 
shell which attracted me, rather than 
her intrinsic personality. But one eve- 
ning, as I was dressing for dinner 
there was a loud knock at my door. 
A Chinese handed me an envelope 
which had these words written on it 
in vermillion: “The French Mandarin 

(Continued on page 116) 
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TREASURE LOWBOY SET—Complete flat silver for twelve people, 238 pieces, $1,000, 
Smaller Lowboy Sets may be had for $350.00. 


TO) GIVE *~TREASURE” SILVER 
THE SETTING IT DESERVES 


To give «Treasure» Silver the back- 
ground it should have, and to blend 
it harmoniously with the decorative 
scheme of your home, the makers 
of «Treasure» Silver have had de- 
signed the Treasure Lowboy. 

Of the different «Treasure» Silver 
patterns, you may for instance prefer 
the Early American or the Mary II 
style. But whatever your selection, 
one of these beautiful cabinets will 


set off all the pieces of your set with perfect fitness.  TReasuRE HIGHBOY SET 
Complete flat silver for twelve 
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Here the Treasure Lowboy pic- 
d above is shown closed — 
Li Oe ahs Sates If you will write to us for the «Treasure» Silver port- people, 238 pieces, and 36 


@ note of fitting loveliness in 
the furnishings of your dining Folio. we shall gladly send photographs and complete 
room. 


pieces of dinner hollow-ware, 
in the Mary II pattern, 


details. Just specify your interest, either in the $2,670.00. Smaller Highboy 
Early American style or the Mary II. A aaa 


ROGERS» ELUNT <> BOWLEN. COMPANY 
2 ON OURS a Haak BEN Os O Dy (See he Bs I 
Silversmiths - Creators of distinctive tableware 
GREENFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


¢- ‘Treasure’ Solid Silver Ls eins 


STERLING 925 jr000 FINE 
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Steiner-Bruehl 


DARK AMBER 


The Shade to combine 


with cream 


Have you ever longed for an “Alexander” 
with the old time flavour? Nuyens’ imported 
Creme de Cacao “a la Vanille” has the same 
flavour as always, being prepared by the same 
distillers in the same way but minus the 30% 
alcohol in order to conform with the laws. 
With cream, cracked ice, etc., you will find 
it quite reminiscent of other days. 

If Nuyens’ importations are stocked by your grocer, order 

throughhim. Should henot carrythese goods in stock, we will 

have them delivered to you promptly. Just fill out the cou- 


pon. An illustrated, descriptive booklet will 
be mailed to you on request. 


Look for this label. None genuine without it. 


Mabe & BOTTLED IN FRANCE 


NUYENS 


B. B. Dorr & Co. 
247 ParKx Ave., 


New York City y PR oie 
( Your grocer’ se name) 


Please send me postpaid direct D or to me through my grocer (| 


the items checked below; enclosed find my check for $—— 
}] NUYENS’ CREME DE CACAO. 25 oz. bot. $1.85 ea. 
(Shipped in cartons of two only) 2 for $3.50. 
Also send The Nuyens’ OASIS ASSORTMENT $12.00 a case, 
containing the 8 non-alcoholic beverages listed below. 
O Nu 


(25 0 


ns’ Peach Cordial $1.8 
. bot. . . 2 for $3.50 


5 0 Nuvens’ Grenadine $.75 ea. 
) (12% oz. bot... 3 for $2.00) 
OD Nuyens’ Vermouth $1.75 ea. 

(jo oz. bot. . . 3 for $5.00) 


O Nuyens* “Surfine’’ Sirops Raspberry or 
Strawberry (25 oz. bot. . 2 for $3.50) 


O Creme de Cacao $1.85 ea. 
(25 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 
0 Nuyens’ Apricotelle $1.85 ea, 
(25 oz. bot. . 


(0 Creme de Menthe §$1,10 ea, 
(17 oz, bot. . . 3 for $3.00) 
0 Nuyens* Maraschino $1.85 ea, 

(23 oz. bot. . . 2 for $3.50) 

Vo single bottles shipped; only in combinations as listed in this coupon. 


Your Name 


Surppinc Direcrion = 


+ 2 Sor $3.50)' 
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Chu-dsi of Canton 


(Continued from page 114) 


is requested to follow the chauffeur 
who is bringing this message and to 
come to see me without losing one 
moment’s time. Signed, Chu-Ti.” I 
did not hesitate and, in order to see 
my beautiful friend again, I gave up 
my dinner engagement. I noticed that 
this chauffeur, although he was a 
Chinese, seemed to know Paris very 
well. He went by way of the Jn- 
valides, Avenue du Maine and the 
Porte d’Orleans. At Villejuif, after 
having followed the road to’ Fontaine- 
bleau, the car turned to the right, 
passed through a gate and stopped in 
a court. I followed my guide across 
a suburban garden which was littered 
with rubbish. There was a pavillion. 
A little door led into it which was 
opened with a prison key almost as 
large as the door itself. On the second 
floor, there was a decorated 
with Chinese silks, Chu-Ti was there 
reclining on a mattress, smiling, her 
neck, her arms and her feet bare. 
“Chu-Ti sent for you, companion 


room 


of my ocean voyage,” she said, “be- 
cause she loved you very much,—but 
only asa friend. By rare chance she is 
free for this entire night. The Gen- 
eral is on a trip with all the other 
members of the mission, so let us talk, 
just like two good friends.” 

“And was that your only purpose 
eM ce 

“Yes, my only purpose.” 

“No, Chu-Ti, I feel distinctly that 
you have something else to say to me. 
Is it perhaps a secret?” 

« .. Perhaps. But I cannot speak 
of it before the night is spent. Yes, it 
is something that concerns you, Some- 
thing very serious. Let the hours pass. 
Or is it such a hardship for you to 
be resting here, close to me, your head 
on these hard cushions, enveloped by 
this sweet smoke .. .?” 

She handed me a silk robe and I 
stretched out on the matting. 

. When morning had come, 
Chu-Ti got up. She half opened the 
window and bent over me. A fresh 
breeze blew into the room. One could 
hear the empty wagons of the truck 
farmers; who had just sold their vege- 
tables in Paris, rumbling along on the 
Louis XIV cobble stones on the Fon- 
tainebleau road. 

“T have asked you to come here,” 
said Chu-Ti, “because I have a feeling 
of friendship for you, and your life 
is in danger.” 

“In danger?” 

“Yes, And through your own fault. 
Were you not so imprudent as to keep 
in your possession those papers which 
disappeared one night out of my 
cabin? Did you not know that you 
have been watched all this time?” 

I blushed and did not know what to 
answer. I acted as if I had forgotten, 

“Did you read those papers,—or 
did you have somebody read them?” 

« . . Icannot recall No, you 
need not comb the ocean for them; 
they are still in my possession,” said T. 

“They are political documents of 
the greatest importance to us. You 
were seen picking them up. We had 
to have them at any price. When you 
come home don’t be surprised that 
your apartment had been entered dur- 
ing the night. I wanted to prevent 
your being there. I was afraid that 


you might offer reslstance . . . and 
that it might cost you your life, for I 
knew that our men were determined 
and would stop at nothing to re- 
gain possession of those documents. 

. . Now,” she added smiling, “you 


may go home in peace. The thunder- — 


storm has passed . . . at least so far 


as you are concerned.” 


I returned to my apartment. I fully — 


expected to find a crowd gathered on 
the street under my windows. ‘There 
was not. 
signs of surprise. The door of my 
apartment was locked as usual. Not 
the smallest knick-knack had been dis- 


arranged in my sitting room, When ~ 


I entered my bed room I thought that 
I was dreaming, for, although the 


windows were tightly shut, I keenly — 
felt the fresh morning air in the room: 


A square had been cut very neatly in 


the window pane and taken out with | 


the aid of soft wax; it was lying on 
the floor. My lacquer box, where I 


usually kept all my papers filed away, - 
had © 
I had been the vic- © 
tim of a regular burglary, and the ~ 
visit had come off at the — 
They entered my ~ 


had been broken into. Chu-Ti 


not told me a lie. 


nocturnal 
appointed hour. 
rooms without much difficulty from 


a neighboring balcony; this they — 
reached by a drain pipe which ex-— 


tended down to. the street. 
together all my scattered documents: 
The little rice paper note book 
had disappeared. 


I carefully refrained from making - 
a complaint and I did not tell of this — 


adventure to anybody until one day, 


two wecks later, an inspector of the — 


Department of Justice called on mre. 


He asked me if I had entertained any - 
Chinese | 


relationship with certain 
whose names he mentioned. I did not 


know any of them, These Chinese had — 


been arrested a few days ago, as they 
were marching on the Chinese Lega- 
tion in the Rue de Babylone at the 
head of a mob. They had entered the 
minister’s office, cut the telephone 


wires and forced the representative of - 


the Pekin government to’sign a docu- 
ment which would make him a mem- 
ber of the communist party. Notified 
in time, the French police had inter- 
fered and had arrested the leaders, of 
whom 

“The last Chinese that I have been 
in contact with,” said I, “were mem- 


bers of an honourable, official mis-- 


sion MY 


“Are you referring to General 
Kon-Tchong?” asked the Police In- 
spector, 

“Precisely,” 

“And his companions;—and Miss! 
Chu-Ti?” 

“Yes, I referred to her also.” 

“Tt was known to us,” said. thet 
inspector, smiling, “that you were on} 
excellent terms with them.” 

“Tow did you know that?” 

It appeared that when they searched! 


the little house in Villejuif they hadi} 


found a telephone book, and in it my 
name, underlined in red. 

I then spoke of Chu-Ti and of the 
Mission couching my statements in! 
careful terms, yet without hiding any- 
thing. The Inspector was taking 
notes. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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I accert of dsmaurtesd duggests traditions 


What faultless suitability as, a3 


is here expressed in the Linen Damask table 


covering! Here... where the service is quiet, 
deft .. . where the silver has a classic simplicity 
of line . . . where china and crystal introduce 
their delicate note of elaboration . . . here 
the suavely patterned expanse of pure linen 


damask seems inevitable. 


This perfect suitability explains the tra- 
ditional appreciation of linen damask table- 
cloths and napkins. Linen damask has been 
the selection of generations of hostesses 
because of its body, its satin sheen — its 
matchless elegance. It has thus attained the 


authority of tradition and correct social usage. 


Linen damask is correct! It is now the choice 


of the informed hostess for every occasion. 


On your table now, by its associations, by 
its complete visual beauty, linen damask will 


carry a lustre of- elegance peculiarly its own. 


Now— at your store—there are many sizes 
and varied designs to choose from. They range 


from the simpler cloths to the most elaborate. 


Pe Os T 


the world-famous authority on manners and the author of “Etiquette”, the 
Blue Book of social usage, has written with charm and authority about 
Liven Damasx in the foreword to 


AN AUTHORITATIVE NEW BOOKLET 
“We Dine on Linen Damask” 


The booklet also contains new ideas in table decoration and much other 
helpful information for the hostess. Send 25c to Department K-2 the 
Trish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 260 West Broadway, New York City. 
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When you travel, there are 
two ways of keeping fine 
clothes fine. One is to leave 
them at home. The other is 
to carry them in an Oshkosh 
Wardrobe Trunk. 


An attractive booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on request to 
464 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 
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Ghuewugot Canton 


(Continued from page 116) 


I even told of the night which I had 
spent so close to the young girl, and 
yet in such purely friendly relation- 
ship, out in Villejuif. By and by, I 
recounted all the details up to the time 
of my return to Europe. I even ven- 
tured to touch upon my love for 
Chu-Ti. The Inspector smiled. He 
took ‘notes; he was always taking 
notes. He annoyed me. I began to 
question him in turn. He was from 
the South of France, and he, too, had 
a great desire to talk. 

“Sir,” he said with great show of 
authority, “you need not have any 
doubt but that you fell in with a gang 
of most dangerous Chinese commun- 
ists; particularly dangerous to those 
of their countrymen who did not share 
their political opinions. They all had 
been traveling on false passports and 
under assumed names. The one whom 
you thought to be the General Ku- 
Tchong is a graduate of the Canton 
Lycé with a university degree and the 
instigator of a number of terroristic 
conspiracies in the United States. 
While his accomplices were drugging 
you with opium and lulling you to 
sleep with music at his haunt in Ville- 
juif, your host had several former 
ministers taken prisoners. The fake 
general had a part in the kidnapping 
and punishment of the Chinese general 
who was hiding in the London fog— 
and also his subsequent murder. With- 
out doubt you read the account of this 
sensational occurrence in the papers. 
He also had a share in the robbery of 
the Mongolian Bank. As to the young 
person with whom you were pleased 
to entertain a courtship. ...” 

“Has any misfortune befallen her 

The inspector looked at me and 
hesitated. 

“Her enemies accomplished their 
revenge . . . She was found yester- 
day, in the room where she indulged 
in her opium pipes,—murdered.” 

I got up; I thought I was choking. 
I rushed for the open window. The 
inspector stepped between me and the 
window. He was snickering. 

“T can see now that you have been 
marvelously tricked by... ” 

“By whom?” 


>» 


“By this young man.” 
“JT fail to see how any young man 
has anything to do with this.” 


“Nevertheless, there was one. A ~ 


very handsome one too,” 
“Explain yourself.” 


“Your supposed Chu-Ti never was 


the favourite of the communist Ku- 
Tchong, alias Lia-men-ho, formerly 
a bandit, then executioner and finally 
political assassin. Your Chu-Ti was 


not a Chinese girl at all, but merely © 


another young Chinese communist. 
He had been strictly forbidden to lift 
his disguise to anybody. His rouges, 
perfumes and simperings all were cal- 
culated to work their seductive charms 
upon certain people and lure them into 
certain snares set for them ... For 
one reason or another, probably be- 
cause he had taken a real liking to 
you, the ex-miss Chu-Ti, or to be more 
exact, Ah Tung, young college gradu- 
ate and terrorist, saved your life by 
keeping you from being present dur- 
ing the raid on your apartment. You 
caused those people much concern. 
‘You were keeping in your possession 
a copy of their plan.of action in West- 
ern Europe which was to start by 
taking possession of the legation in 
the Rue de Babylone and was to be 
followed by murderous afttentats in 
London and Berlin. That plan is now 
under seal at the Paris police head- 
quarters. Their safety demanded that 
this plan should not remain in strange 
hands, and they would not have stop- 
ped at using forcible measures to 
regain possession of it.” 

“Tt is always sweet to owe one’s 
salvation to a woman,” said I, “or at 
least to somebody whom one believed 
to be a woman.” 

“Tt is only faith that saves us, Sir,” 
remarked the inspector. 

For a long time I was thinking of 
the pretty Chinese girl whom I had 
noticed for the first time on a certain 
evening on the Indian Ocean. It did 
not seem possible to me to think of 
Chu-Ti in other terms, despite the 
truth that I had just learned. 

“Poor Chu-Ti!” I exclaimed. 

This time the inspector gave me a 
look, not devoid of severity. 


Saturday to Monday 


(Continued from page 87) 


who winks at me as one who might 
say, “You old fake!, pretending you 
live like this when you know that you 
owe my husband forty dollars.” But 
she really has a heart of gold. Two 
years ago the cook walked out on us 
just after the Burkharts arrived, but 
Mrs. Peabody turned to and cooked 
the finest dinner I ever ate. My 
daughter disguised herself as a maid 


and made such a hit that Mrs, 
Burkhart tried to hire her away 
from us, 


This year their visit was a grand 
success. Mr. Burkhart brought over 
some champagne, which apparently 
still grows on Long Island, and we 
made merry in a most decorous way. 
Mrs. Burkhart talks a lot, and he 
says little and thinks less but they 
are charming, restful people. 


All in all, I think I prefer their — 
visit to that of the Zabriskies, who — 


aré so highbrow that it hurts. Paul 
is pale and literary and has clammy 
hands, but Sigrid is the worst. She 


took the name Sigrid because she says — 


it makes her over into something dif- 
ferent and my son said, “You're 
different, all right.” 

We sit through fearful hours lis- 
tening to Sigrid’s theories, one of 
which is that when children do any- 
thing bad the parents should be pun- 
ished. She is so earnest about it that 
you would know right away that she 
hadn’t any children. We asked them 
once, out of pity and they have since 
assumed that the date is a fixture. 

Thank goodness, the season is over, 
and we shall have no more of them 
this year. 
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LA BELLE sAIsON — the perfume 
that one wears with velvet an 
satin and fur—a bouquet of rare 
fragrance from gorgeous blos- 
soms. In bottle and case of green, 
black, white and gold — $20. 


erfiume is 
the indispensable accent’ 


Bright, cool days. People are back in town. Life takes on a quicker 
pace—a more enticing rhythm. The shops are aglitter with luxurious, 
lovely things, and richness is in the very air! 

One looks and feels the spirit of the moment as an artiste of the 
theatre senses her role—it calls for a slender silhouette, for deep color, 
and superb perfume... Chosen wisely, the frock is taken from the 
tempting palette of Paris—the perfumes are those of Houbigant. Indi- 
vidually, the perfumes are Subtilité, La Belle Saison, Mon Boudoir, 
Quelques Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps des Lilas. 


HOUBICANT 


PARIS 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO- CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO -MONTREAL 


SUBTILITE —a perfume of sophis- 
tication—and allure. In Buddha 
bottle—$12.50. Write for book- 
let,"‘Things Perfumes Whisper.” 
Houbiganr, Inc., 539 West 45th 
Street, New York. 
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CHoward Watches are priced from 
S60. ufuvard. The price of the 
model illustrated in J4 Karat 
Solid Gold Case ts $JOO.. 


The name Howard occupies a unique position 
in the history of watchcraft,extending back to 
the very beginning of the art in America. The 
high standard which it set originally has been 
carried to even greater heights in maintaining 
Howard’s leadership in fine watch making ow 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CASE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


Riverside, New Sersey 
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felling the story of Alhuuter 
Kent Radio 
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Model L Speaker, dark 
brown crystalline finish, 
$16 Oa 
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CFREAT ARTISTS, INClUdH 


Homer, Mary Lewis, Albert Spalding, a Reina re-create 1K t h imparndal fidelin 
Werrenrath, use and approve Atwater Kent Radio ’ y / 
Speakers. AND now iImnto the picture comes 
Naturally, they are sensitive to Imperfection ¢ Her 1 Radi iKer In LW 
tone, and so they prefer the instrument that repre TEC en 1¢ hnish is ervsta 
duces the broadcast programs fatthtully. Wi Ana the t oratve note fh 
scheme i tis more Oridlant new 


You, too, know that when a good receiving set 4 ; 
me Bere ce : act me family. Some of you wall preter the 
delivers the clectrical puisations to the speancr, the ; é I 
doe ‘ “ps eyes i : our other models. You have your « 
task is only halt done. ‘The speaker must convert ; 
iit se ae 3 ; the tone quality remains the same, 

those electrical waves mto sound waves that is, ; 
EVERY SUNDAY EVENING :=— 


speech or music, and do it so that nothing of the 


oe “ or \ tl tar 1 dg concert 
original is lost. et Hea > g:1§ Eastern vin Sun aoe 

All speakers should do this — but sometimes re wear. Nec} WAM ( d 
ceiving sets are blamed tor “poor rece} non” when WAR . Prowler cco bipls-S 
the speaker is really at fault. POR ans. MANE NN WF nn'ves 

‘ VRE a WGh . « ( il y 
Atwater Kent Radio Speakers are designed espe ially WSAl. . Cinciame WFI Dd iircdedgehte aS Ntoder it < e 
ek ate tir finish 

Arwater Kenr ManuracturinG Co. 4. Atwater Ker nt 4742 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 201.0 i 
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SMILE atest 


Fostoria now makes 
a complete dinner 
service. Every piece 
of Fostoria leaves: 
our factory bearing, 
this brown and 
white label. 


FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 


Wuewn color and glass are fused, the mystery of the glass and the 
magic of the colors are multiplied many times. No wonder the 
tradition of Colonial Days has been revived and colored glass is 
the fashion. Each piece of Fostoria you own is a treasure for your 
china closet; worthy to be an heirloom; and a jewel for your 
table. With green Fostoria plates, with amber teacups, blue 
bowls, you can achieve artistic effects a great decorator would 
admire. . . . Fostoria now makes a complete dinner service. 
Patterns are open stock. Choose a few pieces now; add more 
when you wish. Plates and platters and vegetable dishes! Gob- 
lets, glasses and finger bowls! Candlesticks and compotes! Cereal 
dishes and soup plates! Fostoria dishes are made in amber, blue 
and green; plain, or with delicately etched, permanent designs. 
Tests of many months have proved Fostoria absolutely practical 
for serving all kinds of hot foods. A gift of Fostoria is always 
welcomed and prices are reasonable. Send for ‘The Little Book 
About Glassware,’’ free. Address The Fostoria Glass Company, 
Depts V2B. 114 Moundsville, W. Va. 
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Te Luxury of Ultra Power-Smoothness 


7-Bearing Crankshaft Motor 


Everywhere the power-ability of the big Nash 7-bear- 
ing crankshaft “Enclosed Car” motor in the new 
Advanced Six models is creating comment. 

People are speaking of it in a way that clearly indi- 
cates it has revealed to them a luxury of motion in- 
comparably finer than any previous experience. 
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World’s Smoothest Type 


a new crankcase “breather” which prevents crankcase 
dilution; a new type motor muffler, which increases 
operative quietness; a newinstrument board, indirectly 
illuminated, with all instruments including a hydro- 
static gas gaugeina single panel under glass; newdouble 
beam headlights with control on the steering wheel; 
motor heat control by new thermo- 


As you know the 7-bearing crankshaft 
design is now the most modern motor 
construction—the world’s smoothest type. 


It develops a power-flow of almost magic- 
al smoothness and quietness. 


And further deepening operative silence 
is the Nash standard practice of heavily 
insulating the motor from the frame with 
rubber cushions at the motor supports. 


Nash also provides inthesenew Advanced 
Six models such important attractions as: 


w 
NEW 


Advanced Six 


4-Passenger 


Victoria 
$1790 


f. o. b. factory 
Wire wheels optional 


at slight extra cost We 


static water regulator; a new oil screen 
“agitator” preventing oil coagulation in 
coldest weather; and an electric clock. 


And as standard equipment Chase Velmo 
Mohair Velvet upholstery, attractive yan- 
ity case and smoking set; air cleaner, oil 
purifier, gasoline filter, full force-feedlubri- 
cation, 4-wheel brakes and 5 disc wheels. 


For further convenience the Victoria 
has beneath the rolling slope of the rear 
deck a large compartment for luggage. 


(4265) 
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ew Kall Hat 


ST. JAMES STREET, Zhe correct felt hat 
for Fall, made to our special order by 
Stetson, the leading American maker, 
blocked in accordance with an original 
English model from our London hatter. 
Featured in the new shade that 
will prevail this season 
priced at *10.00 


The English hat as produced originally 


in London ts also available, #1 2.00 


YORK STREET, ¢he famous hat of the 
past three years, continues in popularity. It 
is exclusive with us, and available in the 


new as well as the staple shades,*7.00 


ER.[RIPIER & [O. 


OW TPELT TERS TO) GEN Pel EMoEWN 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT 46°" STREET 


New York 
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Some Contemporary Authors 


(Continued from page 73) ; 


and I doubt if he is himself). 
For Mr. Mencken would then be 
deprived of his only pleasure in 
life—that of telling us what. is 
wrong with America. I read The 


American Mercury, and admire much 
of it, but it isn’t my Bible, and it 
nearly always manages to irritate me 
by its harping on the one subject of 
America’s rawness. I sincerely believe 
that if the destructionists could be per- 
suaded to turn their talents toward 
the creation of literature for litera- 
ture’s sake, not for the sake of re- 
forming America, that more good 
would be accomplished than the de- 
structionists dream of. 

Carl Van Vechten has no reverence 
for America, but neither does he con- 
sider himself a God-appointed  re- 
former. He is, rather, a reporter, with 
a smart “colyumist’s” trick of attract- 
ing attention. He writes lightly, with 
ease, and without quotation marks, 
which device he seems to have hit upon 
as a clever way of proving that he is 
different. In Firecrackers and The 
Tattooed Countess he achieves.a smart 
sophistication, qualifying as a stylist 
with a Continental flavour. His latest 
contribution, Nigger Heaven, throws 
him back into the rank of his American 
contemporaries with a mission, but it 


is excellent reporting, in spite of his _ 


too-evident fear of offending, on one 
hand, the aesthetic feelings of the 
whites, and, on the other hand, the 
sensitiveness of the Negroes, whom he 
honestly tries to understand and with 
whom he is deeply sympathetic in their 
struggle for a right to live and work 
and love. It was a spiky fence to 
straddle, but Mr. Van Vechten does it 
fairly well, except in the character of 
his heroine, Mary Love, who is a straw 
figure, lacking the picturesque savayr- 
ery of her black blood and the force- 
fulness of character with which her 
white blood might have been expected 
to endow her. The book will prob- 
ably please neither the whites nor 
the blacks very keenly. Passages 
of description in the beginning and 
toward the end of the book are extra- 
ordinarily vital and colourful, for in 
them Mr. Van Vechten forgets his 
mission and allows his clever pen to 
dance as madly as the half-savage 
characters he describes. 

Not all reporter-novelists write with 
the brilliance and ease of the deft Mr. 
Van Vechten. But some of these grad- 
uate reporters turned novelist write 
with more conscience and with pencil- 
clutching, heavy handed sincerity, 
labelling their efforts realism. Theo- 
dore Dreiser, with his great, slow- 
thinking brain, his feeling of kinship 
with middle-class people, his humourless 
eves—seeing everything and recording 
it in infinite, painful detail, is a good 
reporter, though not an inspired one. 
He has a great deal to say and he con- 
scientiously tells it. 

Of the bald, ruthless realists, those 
who scorn to dress up a story with the 
beauty of words skillfully chosen, 
Ruth Suckow and Sherwood Anderson 
achieve distinction by their sincerity, 
though a bit cursed with “missions” 
and “messages.” Anderson is develop- 
ing a new deftness and a sort of style, 
though I found Dark Laughter 


emotionally cold. 
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Ben Hecht, in spite of his love for 
the bawdy and shockingly obscene, 
achieves a sort of delirious prose~ 
beauty in Eric Dorn, Humpty Dumpty 
and Cont Bruga, though the latter is~ 
tinged with a curiously bitter malice. 
Hecht can describe emotions and men-— 
tal processes with more brevity and_ 
brilliance than any other American® 
author, but he can conceive of few 
emotions and few mental processes not” 
intimately connected with seduction. 

Cabell, I should say, is destined tor 
live, to become a classic, although: 
censorious librarians will undoubtedly 
keep his most perfect conception, Jur- 
gen, out of the reach of “young peo-» 
ple.” Cabell writes with such a fastidi-. 
ous pen that, on first reading, his books” 
appear to be froth, but that froth 
holds, under its whipped cream sur- 
face, strange, fantastic, almost fright-’ 
ening significances. He writes with an. 
Englishman’s charming, easy detach-. 
ment about everything, even sex! He 
has a genius for creating character 
that his readers love tenderly. Without 
quite realizing why, I find myself 
loving Jurgen of the poetic imagina- 
tion, who possesses the gift for brilli 
ant, fantastic conversation with which: 
Cabell endows most of his favourites; 
thinking tenderly of grim old Coth 
of the Rocks, a stubborn, grumbling” 
patriarch, with a great love glowing 
in his heart; Dom Manuel, tall, squint- 
ing, and gray, stirs me deeply, though 
he is seen but in shadow and through 
the eyes of his followers. - 

Cabell dreamed a fantastic dream, 
and out of that dream grew book 
after book, And though that idea was. 
impossible make-believe, it seems tc 
the reader the realest thing in the 
world, while the Cabell magic is 
working. In Jurgen and Figures of 
Earth and The Cream of the Jest, 
Cabell, through some magical muta. 
tion, transforms dreams and vision» 
of purple and rose and gold into hu 
man beings, and brings the most pre 
cious and delicate of illusions down tc 
the most ordinary ken. 

But The Biography, as Cabell call 
his shelf of books, is ended. Perhaps 
he spun the cobweb of his dreams toc 
fine. At any rate, Cabell, unless he i 
to go down to posterity as the mar 
who dreamed only one dream, mus’ 
find a new field for his genius. 

English novelists, with the excep) 
tion of those numerous earnest youny 
writers who persist in telling the entiry 
story of their lives, from birth 
through public schools and Oxford, t 
war and death, are not so concerne: 
with realism and reform as our ow: 
American novelists. To judge by Mer 
rick, Locke, Meredith, Barrie, an) 
Galsworthy, English authors dare tv) 
be more romantic than our own writ 
ers. Perhaps that is one reason why 
they are so popular over here. 

One curious manifestation of ou 
craving for romance is the meteor! 
success of Michael Arlen. Arlen 
books are pseudo-sophisticated versior 
of the Mrs. E, D. E. N. Southworth) 
tales of dukes and earls who love) 
governesses and gardeners’ daughter> 
Stripped of his smart cloak of word 
his plots will hardly bear analysi 
When I began The Green Hat, 

(Continued on page 124) 
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eauty in furniture often reveals itself in 
6B the simplest forms, the hewn timbers 
hiding no secret of the artificer’s pride in his 
handicraft. © VV VW Ww YW &W 


Thus, in the library pictured above, one 
may be captivated by the charm of an old 
Spanish chest, surmounted by a cabinet of 
tooled leather panels supporting an ancient 
ship model. <<  Crudely fashioned after 
the manner of Iberian artisans, this rugged 
piece contributes poignant contrast to the 
more elaborate, richly carven sofa and 
tables, lending color and interest, and a 


© 1926. N. Y. G. 


New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


feeling of restraint withal, to its surroundings. 


The full possibilities of this intriguing idea 
may be visualized at these Galleries—not 
alone in the profusion of furniture and related 
incidentals here, but in the fascinating manner 
in which rare antiquities and hand-wrought 
reproductions of historic examples are 
arranged in a series of decorative ensembles. 


( Before a sympathetic background such 
objects grow upon one’s affection with 
further acquaintance, until the purpose of 
utility is almost forgotten in the joy of their 
companionship. © GV VY Vw Ww YW 


INCORPORATED 


Madison Avenue, 482 and 49% Streets 
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The Sands of the Desert 


Yield Styles for 


Kut Neckwear— 
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false beneath the torrid ¥ 
sands of the Gobi Desert, lie * 
the ruins of Turfan—ancient 
centre of arts and culture. Inaccessi- 
bility and hostile Mongolian Tribes- 
men have hampered archaeologists in 
bringing to light the splendors of its 
erstwhile glory. 


(@ But discoveries to date have revealed art 
designs never seen before—combining the 
classic art of Greece with that of ancient 
China and Tibet before the Mongolian con- 
quest. 


@ Berkley Knit stylists have been quick to 
adapt these wondrous discoveries to knit neck- 
wear. Berkley Knit Turfans are patterns of 
rare beauty—irreproachable in style and 
extraordinary in tone combinations. 


(@ Prevailing colors are Malabar, Sage Green, 
Cedarwood and the newer Blues—sparkling 
in tone and faultless in taste. 


BERKLEY KNITIING VCODEPANSA 
132 6RVIN BSS: DRE Bile se EAN Be Die Ate. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York Ciry 
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thought I had discovered a very clever 
new stylist, a man who dressed his 
pages with ropes of pearls. But I 
soon found that the pearls, like his 
lords and ladies, were synthetic. 
Arlen has created one man and one 
woman, or rather, he has created 
formulae which he labels “hero” and 
“heroine”. ‘ His heroine must be ex- 
ceptionally lovely, must be a “lady of 
quality’—a phrase which Monsieur 
Arlen rolls under his tongue as if it 
were a piece of hard, sweet candy— 
must talk as cleverly as the characters 
in a French farce and as naughtily, 
and must, before Arlen will have any- 
thing to do with her, have lost her 
virtue. The hero must be as beautiful 
as the heroine, though in a more virile 
way, must also talk like the characters 
in a French farce, and must have a 
quixotic sense of honour which will 
lead him into impossible situations 
where he may have a chance to be a 
perfect foil for the lovely and un- 
virtuous heroine. Arlen’s plots are all 
slight variations of the same bedroom 
farce. As for his minor characters, 
they are all pale copies of the hero 
and heroine, all are witty, debonair 
and unvirtuous. Arlen’s one serious 
concern with them is to see that an 
Armenian is always included in the 
dramatis personae. The Arlen shelf 
of books, produced with amazing 
rapidity, plainly betray a middle-class 
viewpoint, the viewpoint of the de- 
voted sycophant of the fantastic world 
which he imagines exists on the other 
side of closed doors. Of course I 
know nothing from personal experi- 
ence of English society—Mr. Arlen’s 
beloved Mayfair—but I have a hunch 
that the real lords and ladies are truly 
amazed at their portraits and wish 
they could talk only half as brilliantly 
as Mr. Arlen makes them converse on 
his cream-tinted, deckle-edged pages. 


_novelist who can write as under: 


But the Englishman who gives me 
more unalloyed delight than any other ~ 
author is Aldous Huxley. It is hard, ~ 
I find, to put my finger on the quality 
that endears Huxley to me. It becomes~ 
more elusive as I search for it. His= 
plot, of course, is negligible. He 
would prefer not to have one at ail 
but for the fact that readers do so” 
insist on a “story”. His style is his” 
chief charm. But he embroiders the_ 
lovely patterns of his sentences with 
pearls of information, strewing them— 
with a lavish, careless gesture, as if a~ 
little ashamed of his amazing fund of | 
knowledge on every subject under the 
sun. My chief ambition at present is: 
to know one-tenth as much about all’ 
the charming things and places in the 
world as do Aldous Huxley and’ 
James Branch Cabell. Their erudition, 
and their absence of snobbishness and’ 
showmanship, fascinate me. Just. 
reading one book of Huxley’s—T hose 
Barren Leaves, for instance, or that 
charming book of travel essays, Along: 
the Road, makes me far more dissatis-- 
fied with being a crude, uncultured: 
American than all the issues of The 
American Mercury put together. a 

When anyone asks me which singie. 
book of all that I have read I like the 
most, I answer, “Somerset Maugham’s 
Of Human Bondage’. 1 have read it) 
four times and will probably read i= 
once a year for the rest of my life: 
I have almost the same fondness for 
Samuel Butler’s The Way of Ale 
Flesh, which I have read three times” 
Butler has done more than any othe 
writer to champion the cause of free- 
dom for children, but aside from the 
mission of the book it is fascinating 
entertainment. We need an Americar 


standingly and profoundly of th 
relationship between parents ane 
children, 


1. C-H-I-C-K-E-N. 


Von Tilzer. 
5. Clare Kummer. 
6. Hiawatha. 
7. Marie Dressler. 
8. Tammany. 


117 Park Row, New York. 
10. Chinatown, My Chinatown. 


Over There. 


14. Mister Dooley. 


ANSWERS TO POPULAR SONG QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON PAGE 58 


2. Budweiser’s a Friend of Mine, Under the Anheuser-Busch and 
Down Where the Wurtzburger Flows. 

3. Bill Bailey, the hero of two very popular songs: din’t Dat a 
Shame and Wont You Come Home, Bill Bailey? » 

4. Take Me Up With You, Dearie, by Junie McRee and Albert 


9. The Delaney Song Book published from 1892 until 1916 at 


11. Leo Feist paid George M. Cohan $25,000 for the rights to 


12. My Gal Sal, usually known as Frivolous Sal. By Paul Dreiser. 
13. Lilluokulani of Hawaii, who wrote Aloha Oe. 


BERKLEY KNIT 


The Tie of a Thousand Knots 


And young Marconi eats macaroni 
With Mister Dooley, ooley, ooley, oo. 
15. Yes, We Have No Bananas. 
16. Mabel McKinley. 
17. Jesse Lasky. 


(Epiror’s Nore: All the songs mentioned in 
this questionnaire were written since 1900) 
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EDWIN FROST JOHNSON, FOR 39 YEARS 
A GORHAM MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


, SHE pert sxiti of the Gorham 
Master Craftsmen is quickly 


evidenced by this array of Gorham 
Sterling flatware. It embraces all 
appropriate forms of ornament, 
each worthy of its silver; each an 
investment in fine art and precious 


metal. 


Your jeweler will gladly show 


you any of these patterns. 


GORHAM 


PROVIDENCE, R. I NEW YORK,N.Y. 


AMERICA'S LEADING SILVERSMITHS 
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Miss Leatrice Joy, Cecil 
B. DeMille sear, finds 
her historic Pendleton 
Indian Blanket adding 
comfort to the occasion 
and color to her out+ 
doors ensemble, 


Interwoven with Romance and Utility 


pees INp1an Bianxets make outdoor sports the 
more enjoyable by providing the protective warmth of 
virgin wool, skillfully spun and woven. They are pictur- 
esque, too, in their rich, colorful patterns, and romantic 
in their background of Indian art and usage. 


Since early pioneer days, “‘Pendletons’’ have been made 
exclusively for the Indian, their designs and coloring more 
truly interpretive of his racial instincts and tribal prefer- 
ences than he could reproduce by his own crude methods of 
weaving; their quality more enduring under the hardship 
to which his blankets were subjected. 


But now the white man has come to appreciate the color- 
ful beauty of Pendleton Indian Blankets, their symbolism 
of outdoor life and the art of a vanishing race, and has ap- 
propriated them to his own needs—for motoring, camping, 
canoeing, at the games, on the beaches, for all Winter 
sports, in the rooms at college and around the home. 


In a wide variety of true Indian designs and colors, 
genuine ‘’Pendletons”’ are sold by 3000 dealers through- 
out America. If yours cannot supply you, write to 


PSE ON D DEST ONS Wao] OFtsEe Nee Nelgee aS 


General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 
Eastern Office: ror Franklin St., N.Y. City 4 
Pendleton, Ore,, Washougal, Wa., Eurcka, Cal. : 


Mills: 
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The Vanishing Amateur 


(Continued from page 77) 


Perhaps this teaches us a great moral 
lesson—the virtue of amateurism is its 
own reward (in dollars and cents). 

I anticipate being severely criticized 
for this statement, for our Helen is a 
young lady of much pulchritude and 
charm. Already she is the reigning 
goddess of sports. She differs consid- 
erably from Suzanne, who has a dis- 
position that only a mother could put 
up with. 

“Why,” I will be asked, “should not 
this lovely and accomplished girl who 
comes of poor but estimable parents 
make an honest penny for herself? It 
is not violating the law of the United 
States Lawn Tennis Association.” My 
patriotism will be impugned and I 
may lay myself open to the chance of 
an open assault, for the followers of 
our Helen are susceptible and even to 
hint the appearance of professionalisin 
in the same breath with the name of 
the fair Helen is blasphemy. 

But if Miss Helen Wills, even 
though she is now a junior at the 
University, happened to be ranked 
under the first ten instead of being the 
women’s champion, would this syndi- 
cate, recognizing her sheer literary 
ability, seek her out and implore her 
to sign her own contract to write 
articles on tennis? I remain brutal 
enough to doubt it. 

“Why, she writes her own stuff,” 
shouted one of her young defenders. 
“Don’t you dare compare her to Babe 
Ruth or Jack Dempsey and all that 
purely faked stuff. She works hard 
over her stuff.” One would risk his 
physical well-being by saying that it 
read like it, or asking whether she 
would be forced to burn the midnight 
oil, were she not a tennis champion, 

Suzanne is literary, too. She pro- 
duced a book, called The Love Match. 
It was first brought out in England 
but it was not heard of until an enter- 
prising American publisher found a 
copy of it in a London bookstall and 
bought the American rights. Suzanne 
had forgotten all about it because 
when the correspondent of a New 
York newspaper said to her, “Con- 
gratulations, I hear that your book is 
going very well in the States,” Suzanne 
in bewilderment asked, ‘What book?” 

Let us try to be charitable to Su- 
zanne, even though her temperament 
has grated upon us. Of course, it is 
impossible for us to condone this step 
aside. But let us regret that it was not 
possible for some good man to have 
made an honest woman of her (speak- 
ing amateurishly) and given her his 
name and his cheque book to have 
averted her downfall from the ama- 
teur ranks. 

Admitted that she had to make a 
living for herself and Lenglen Pére 
and Lenglen Mére and the little dog, 
Gyp, it does seem tragic that she must 
don the gowns of Patou and sell the 
charms of her tennis on the public 
courts. But it is largely filial piety 
that moves her to make the sacrifice. 
The Japanese, you know, extol the 
virtues of the young woman who 
passes the tea as a geisha to lift the 
mortgage from the old homestead at 
Nagasaki or Kobe. From many points 
of view, Suzanne is the noble and 
dutiful daughter selling her great 
talent to the highest bidder to keep the 
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sheriff away from the old home on the | 
Riviera. All credit to Lenglen Pére, who © 
begged her not to make the sacrifice. — 

Mr. William Tilden 2nd has been ~ 
a constant annoyance to the heads of — 
the United States Lawn Tennis Asso- ~ 
ciation. ‘Those gentlemen are very — 
earnest fellows and naturally possessed ~ 
of no very keen sense of humour. — 
When the association broke the news ~ 
to Mr. Tilden that he could not report © 
tennis matches in which he participated — 
that genius declared flatly that he was ~ 
an author and that he could not and © 
would not give up his art. But he did. | 

Later he made an excursion into the 
silent drama and announced that this was — 
his art. He would not have the time 
to do himself justice in the Davis Cup — 
play. Instead of expressing alarm the — 
United States Lawn Tennis Association 
said, “Really,” or something of the © 
sort. 

Then Mr. Tilden became an actor- — 
producer and again intimated that he ~ 
might have to give up tennis for his — 
art. The Lawn Tennis Association’s — 
attitude was disconcerting. It ex- — 
pressed no concern whatever. If Mr. — 
Tilden wished to immolate his tennis ~ 
upon the altar of his art that was his — 
business. Of course there could be no — 
insinuation to the effect that Mr. Til- — 
den profited either directly or indi- — 
rectly through the ballyhoo obtained — 
through his prowess on the courts. It — 
is obvious that as many-sided an artist — 
as Mr. Tilden would scorn such aid. | 

He has made a great sacrifice or _ 
rather a succession of sacrifices pour le — 
sport. Since his defeat early in the — 
season by Vincent Richards, his closest — 
American rival, Tilden has decided to © 
pass up his dramatic art entirely for — 
the time being and concentrate on what — 
the sports writers call a come-back. — 
This is not because the title of cham-~ 
pion has any commercial value but | 
Mr. Tilden happens to be of a self-— 
sacrificing nature. You never read~ 
about him without learning that he- 
has just made a sacrifice. = 

Mr. Tilden no longer is champion. | 
He will have more time to devote to- 
his arts. He should feel relieved of a 
great responsibility that was weighing 
him down. And yet he does not seem 
altogether happy about it. : 

But this exposé is not an arraign- 
ment of Mr, Tilden or of lawn tennis. 
It is an inquest on amateurism, which, | 
British sports writers maintain, is de- 
pressingly defunct in the United States. 
I am taking up tennis at the start be-. 
cause the heads of the United States 
Lawn Tennis Association made a very 
brave attempt to define amateurism 
and to keep the players under their 
jurisdiction,. amateurs in thought, 
word and deed. 

It is my notion that the amateurs. 
were making their last stand in tennis 
and in intercollegiate football. But 
now we are faced with the alarming 
fact—if we permit ourselves to view it 
with alarm—that the most colourful 
figures in both of these sports have 
turned professional and under the > 
management of the same Mephistoph- 
elean promotor, Mr, C. C. Pyle. 

Mr. Pyle seems to be the most! 
prominent serpent in the garden of ama- 
teurism and the two who have partaken 

(Continued on page 130) 
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CINE-KODAK 
MOVIES 


ped A Dream Come True Pe seeccncrest 


waist high — and 
Just press the release, 


ive level — and just 
press the release. 


HINK of the thrill of it—movies you make yourself. Press the release 

on your Ciné-Kodak and you’re making movies. Turn the switch on your 
Kodascope and you’re seeing them. That’s how easy it is—and the expense 
is little as you’ ll see. 

To add variety to the evening’s entertainment professional photoplays may 
be reasonably rented from Kodascope Libraries, Inc.—there are over four 
hundred feature dramas, comedies, animated cartoons from which to pick 
your program. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B, with Kodak Anastigmat 46.5 lens, is priced 
at $70; with Kodak Anastigmat f 3.5, at an even hundred. The Kodascope 
C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope, and screen— as low as 
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The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared to demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If 
your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., te Kodak city 


Gardenias re- 
lieve mosttaste- 
fully the severe 
black of formal 


attire, 


Orchids are but one of scores 
of flowers appropriate for 
milady’s torlette. 
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LOWERS are the birth- 

right of Beauty. To her, 
their fragrant freshness 
murmuts a message no poet 
could pen. And, being a 
woman, she understands 
.... and appreciates. 
There is one “just-right” flower to 
match every mood .... to adorn 


every gown. Your florist will know. 


Seek his friendly counsel. 


:/ ifwith flowers 


Your florist will mae 


flowers anywhere, any time. 


You expect them in a Jordan 


ARMTH — comfort — broad 

vision — safety —- simplicity — 
all the things that good taste dictates. 
You expect them in the Jordan. 


Fabrics that are pleasingly different 
—old New England hardware— 
optional colors. 


A straight eight motor that is smooth 
almost beyond belief — powerful — 


silent—yet with a wallop that brings 
a pleasing thrill the moment that you 
touch the throttle. 


Balanced—low to the ground—good 
looking — fast — the kind of a car 
that people turn and look at in the 
traflic. 


Yes, there’s something about the 
Jordan. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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tion of a quarter million users, and is guaranteed 
by General Motors. Its beauty is apparent. Its 
convenience is fully appreciated only through 
ownership. 

Quantity production has effected economies that 
are reflected in greater values and lower prices. 
Frigidaire is today within the reach of every 
home that has electric current. 

Please remember that Frigidaire is the name of the 
electric retrigerator made only byGeneral Motors. 
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Sedan, $895—De Luxe Sedan, $1075 
f. o. b. Detroit 


Now Drive THE CAR/ 


Only those who have driven a Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car BUILT RECENTLY can fully ap- 
preciate all that Dodge Brothers have accom- 
plished during the past few months. 


So swiftly has improvement followed improve- 
ment, that today the car, to all intents and pur- 
poses, is a different and incomparably finer vehicle. 


The announcement of smart new body lines and 
attractive color combinations first attracted gen- 
eral favor. But since then, improvements even 
more fundamental have been accomplished 
mechanically. 


Drive the car NOW! Observe its impressive 
new silence, smoothness and elasticity of perform- 
ance, and you will then begin to realize just how 
vital and varied these and other later improve- 
ments actually are. 


Dovpsce BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


DoncGe BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Dopsee BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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13 POINT HAND TAILORED 


pee skill in design and 
hand tailoring produces in Good- 
man €& Suss Clothes that air of conserva- 
tive smartness which commends itself 
to men who have a fine appreciation of 
authentic correctness. Choice materials 
in obviously smart colorings and weaves 


lend added distinction. 


The Whitehall overcoat is typical of 
that fastidious attention to detail which 
makes our seasonal models the smartest 
versions of the smartest fashions. 


Soldtby America’s 
representative merchants 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTERN.Y. 


AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 
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The Vanishing Amateur 


(Continued from page 126) 


of his certified cheques have been driven 
out by the various amateur associations 
with their flaming swords. Before we 
start the pillorying of Pyle let us con- 
sider first the extent of his iniquity. 
But for him “Red” Grange might 
now be a bond salesman with a list of 
clients from the alumni of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. But for him Suzanne 
Lenglen might have the Queen of 
England still waiting for her at Wim- 
bledon, 

For one thing Mr. Pyle is no hypo- 
crite and he will sooner or later bring 
this entire problem of amateurism to 
a head. A year from now let us sce 
whether “Red” Grange is still selling 
touchdowns or cursing the day he was 
steered away from becoming a bond 
salesman. 

Let us wait a year in the case of 
Suzanne. It may be then that when 
she says her evening prayer—for even 
professionals may be devout—that it 
will be “God bless pére and mére and 
little Gyp and Mr. Pyle.” Or it may 
be that Suzanne will be making re- 
marks that will still further menace 
Franco-American amity. Whatever 
happens Mr. Pyle will be the instru- 
ment of eliminating some of the hypoc- 
risy from the problem, which will 
make him a public benefactor. 

There has been much brooding over 
the subject of amateurism. It does 
seem strange that while the amateur is 
highly regarded in sport, he is avoided, 
detested and dreaded in the arts, for 
instance. We shun amateur acting, 
amateur writing and amateur painting 
but we must have our amateurs in 
sport. The amateur artist is even more 
sincere and more willing than the 
amateur sportsman but his very sin- 
cerity and willingness make him all 
the more boresome. 

In the series of articles that will ap- 
pear in Vanity Fair, there will be an 
effort to trace the decadence of ama- 
teurism and this is difficult because of 
the various definitions of the word and 
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Syosset 26 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
STAYING ON TO SEE THE FUN PARTY 
REINFORCED TODAY BY ONE SPE- 
CIALIST TWO TRAINED NURSES TWO 
YOUNG HARVARD MEN THREE FOL- 
LIES GIRLS AND A MR AND MRS 
SMITH 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


Lake Placid 27 September 


ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET 
LONG ISLAND NY 
PLEASE REPORT PROGRESS OF HOUSE 
PARTY DAILY WHO ON EARTH ARE 
MR AND MRS SMITH 
JOHN HARFWYTE 


Syosset 28 September 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 


THEY DONT SEEM TO KNOW 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 


. . 4 . 2 
.the various interpretations placed upon 


them by the different associations gov- 
erning the various amateur sports, 
The cynic’s definition is, “An amateur ~ 
is an athlete who will not accept — 
cheques,” inferring that the proof of — 
flagrant violations of amateur rules 
is exceedingly difncult to get. H 
It is only once in a while that such ~ 
proof comes to light. A short time — 
ago an amateur hockey player sued an ~ 
amateur hockey association in Boston — 
for back wages due him for his serv- — 


ices as an amateur hockey player. He ~ 
alleged that it was the custom of the — 
management and its understanding — 
with the players that the weekly salary © 
would be left in a tobacco tin in the — 
box office every Saturday night. : 

On successive Saturday nights this — 
trusting amateur went to the tobacco — 
tin and lifted the lid. He found it as — 
bare as the cupboard of Mother Hub- © 
bard, so he went to the courts to estab- ~ 
lish his amateur rights. This arouses — 
some terrible suspicions: Are there — 
tobacco tins on the tennis courts, the © 
golf links, the track and field and~ 
even on the gridiron? 

There is this to consider. First we - 
must have a comprehensive definition 
of the word “amateur,” understand-— 
able in all civilized countries. This 
looks like a task of a century’s duration | 
for the League of Nations. And then, ~ 
after we get the definition, what are — 
we going to do with it? The world” 
is spending billions annually on sports, — 
Professional sports become more re-_ 
spectable every day. Familiarity with ~ 
the evil one, at present impersonated — 
by Mr. Pyle, may convince us that our — 
ideas. of amateurism have been tommy-_ 
rot all along and that, after all, pro-" 
fessional frankness is better than ama-_ 
teur hypocrisy. E 

At any rate, our amateurs are van-~ 
ishing like the bison and the Indian, — 
When the League of Nations arrives” 
at the definition we may learn that! 
there never were any amateurs. 
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MR AND MRS SMITH 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET - 
LONG ISLAND NY 


FORGIVE MY CURIOSITY BUT WHC 
ASKED YOU TO STAY AT MY HOUSE 


JOHN HARFWYTE 


Lake Placid 30 September 
ARTHUR FREEMAN 
CARE HARFWYTE SYOSSET 


LONG ISLAND NY 
PLEASE HAVE SMITHS REMOVED 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
Syosset 1 Octobe 


JOHN HARFWYTE 
LAKE PLACID NY 
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ARTHUR FREEMAN 
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20 for 20¢ 


wins favor as you smoke~ 


sold everywhere 


Ie One Short Year 


Ny ins Cigarettes have. found a 
place of honor in pockets and hand- 
bags de leaders in almost every club and 
community in the United States. 

Tried them yet? Say MARLBORO 
next time you walk up to a cigar counter ! 
They lend an added charm to smoking, 
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Created by PHILIP MORRIS & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
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Correct Style Too! 


1? built chiefly for comfort—the Live Leather Belt 


(it stretches). Yet it’s chock full of dashing style and 
good looks. Clings snugly to your waistline, yet gives with every 
move. Why not select yours today in just the width, style and shade 
you like, Look for the gold display sign at some convenient smart 


shop. Live Leather Garters too! Guaranteed 52 weeks’ wear. 


McLELLAN & MERRILL, Inc., Sole Manufacturers an@ Distributors for LtvE LEATHERPRODUCTS INc. 
53 Wadsworth Street Cambnidge, Mass. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 53) 


Iam. You aren’t here just to make 
men mad at the sight of you! "You 
are merely playing a practical joke 
on me to drive me completely out of 
my _ senses.” 

“Tt will be too late, go!” 

Fridolin did not want to hear. 
“Will all these people take leave of 
each other with a kiss on the hand? 
It doesn’t look like it.” 

And he pointed to a couple-dancing 
to the mad melody of the piano in 
the glaring mirrored room—glowing 
bodies against blue, red and yellow 
silk. No one paid any heed to Fri- 
dolin now except the woman at his 
side: they were standing quite alone 
in the dark middle room. 

“Tt?s the last minute, she whis- 
pered.w.-Hily22 

“Come with me.” 

She shook her head vehemently, in 
utter despair. 

Fridolin laughed again and did not 
recognize his laughter. “You tell me 
an untruth. Did these men and women 
come here to excite, then to cheat 
each other? Who can stop your leav- 
ing with me if you want to?” 

She breathed deeply and bent her 
head. 

“Ah, now I understand,” he said, 
“this is a punishment you have meted 
out to those who come here uninvited. 
You couldn’t have conceived a 
crueller one. Let me out, grant me 
a pardon. Punish me _ differently. 
Only don’t make me go without you!” 

“Youre mad. I can’t leave here 
with you, no more—than I could 
with anyone else. And whoever should 
try to follow me would forfeit his 
Ibusies” 

Fridolin was as if drunk—not only 
because of her sweet-scented body and 
fiery red mouth; not only because of 
the devastating fear held by this room, 
or the voluptuous secrets surrounding 
him ;—he was drunk and at the same 
time thirsty, with all the adventures 
of this night, none of which had 
reached a finale; drunk with himself, 
with his daring, with the change he 
felt in himself. And with his hand 
Fridolin touched the veil thrown 
about her head, as if to pull it off. 

She grabbed his hands. “One night 
it occurred to someone to tear off a 
veil during a dance. The mask was 
torn from his face and he was whipped 
out of the room.” 

“And—she?” 

“Perhaps you read of a beautiful 
young girl . . . it was only a few 
weeks ago . . . who took poison on 
her wedding day?” 

He remembered, even the name. He 
mentioned it. Was it not a girl from 
a Royal House who was engaged to 
an Italian prince? 

She nodded. 

Suddenly one of the cavaliers stood 
before him, the noblest of them all, 
the only one in white; and with a 
short, polite, but curt bow, he claimed 
the woman Fridolin was talking to. 
It seemed to Fridolin as though she 
hesitated for a moment. But the 
other man had already taken her in 
his arms and danced away with her, 
joining the other couples in the bright 
hall. 

Fridolin found himself alone and 


acti bos 


this sudden desertion came over him — 


like a-frost. 


He looked around. At — 


this moment no one seemed concerned ~ 


about him. Perhaps this was his last 
chance to escape unscathed. 


What ~ 


still held him in this corner, where he ~ 


could feel unseen and unnoticed? The 


disgrace of an inglorious and some- | 
what ridiculous retreat; the unstilled © 


desire for the body, whose scent still 


lingered about him; or the thought © 
that everything that had happened so ~ 


far was possibly a test of his courage, 
and that the heavenly woman might 
be his prize: That he did not know 


himself. However, it was obvious to | 


Fridolin that this anxiety was no 


longer bearable and that he had to ~ 


make an end to it in the face of all 


possible danger. Whatever he resolved — 


to do, it could not cost his life. Per- 


haps he was among madmen, perhaps ~ 


among satyrs, certainly not among 
knaves or criminals. And the idea 


aioe 


came to him of stepping forward to _ 
denounce himself as an intruder and — 
to surrender himself up like a gentle- ~ 


man. Only thus with a noble gesture 
could this night end, if it was to mean 


more than a wild, ghastly succession — 
of sombre, dreary, scurrilous and lust- — 


ful adventures, none of which had 
been lived through to the end. And 
breathing more freely Fridolin pre- 
pared himself. 

Just then someone beside him whis- 
pered: “Password!” 
black had joined him unexpectedly, 


A chevalier in - 


pom 


and, since Fridolin did not reply im- | 


mediately, he repeated the question. 
“Denmark,” answered Fridolin. 

“Quite so, my dear sir; that is the 
password for the outer door. The 
password of the house, if it is not too 
much trouble?” 


Fridolin 


was silent. 


“You won’t be kind enough to give 


us the password of the house?” It 
sounded sharp like a knife. 
Fridolin shrugged his shoulders. 


The chevalier in black stepped into ~ 


the middle of the room, 
hand, the piano stopped, the dance 
broke off. Two other cavaliers, one in 
yellow, the other in red, walked up. 
“Password?” they asked simulta- 
neously. 

“Pye forgotten it,” Fridolin re- 
plied, with an empty smile, feeling 
absolutely calm. 


raised his ~ 


“That’s too bad,” said the man in ~ 


yellow, “for here, it’s all the same 
whether youve forgotten the pass- 
word or whether you never knew it.” 

The other men drew near. The 
doors on both sides were closed. Fri- 
dolin alone wore a cowl, in the midst 
of the gaily dressed cavaliers. 

“Off with the mask!” they shouted 
as one man. As if for protection 


Fridolin stretched out his arms. It 


would be a thousand times worse to 
reveal his face amid all these masks, 
than suddenly to appear naked in a 
crowd of fully dressed people. And 
in a firm voice, he said: “If any one 
of the gentlemen feels offended by 
my appearance I stand ready to give 
satisfaction in the accepted fashion. 
But I will only remove my mask if 
all of you do likewise.” 

“Tt is not a question of satisfaction, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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THE 
PRESIDENT 


A Big Six Custom Sedan 
(for seven) 


$2245 


factory 
inluding ve ze ee re disc 
wheels, broadcloth or Chase 
mohair upholftery, and other 
equipment as lifted 


Seed DE. BB. Age eK =k. R 


HE President is the first custom 

car ever exclusively created for 
the American business executive and 
christened in his honor. 
It is not alone the finest Big Six Sedan 
that Studebaker has ever built, but 
one of the world’s finest cars irrespec- 
tive of price. 
The interior of its low-swung custom 
body is luxuriously upholstered in 
broadcloth or Chase mohair with 
broadlace trim—and its equipment 
includes disc wheels, four-wheel brakes 
and a ventilating system (exclusively 
Studebaker) which insures fresh air 
without drafts or moisture. 


The President is powered with the same 
Big Six engine that recently crossed the 
continent in 86 hours and 20 minutes 
—thereby smashing all previous trans- 
continental automobile records by 16 
hours and 25 minutes. This quiet 
Studebaker L-head motor has long 
been noted for its smooth flow of 
power and freedom from vibration — 
which can only be insured by Stude- 
baker’s big crankshaft, fully machined 
and dynamically balanced, 


We want you to see this latest and 
greatest example of Studebaker’s One- 
Profit facilities. Will you call on The 
President or shall The President call 


on you? 


= 


A Custom Car for Captains of Commerce 


Equipment 


No-draft ventilating wind- 
shield, exclusively Stude- 
baker; nickel-plated front 
and rear bumpers; Watson 
Stabilators; engine thermom- 
eter and gasoline gauge 
on the dash; coincidental 
lock; oil filter andair purifier; 
automatic windshield clean- 
er; double rear-vision mirror; 
vanity case; smoking set; 
clock; arm rests; toggle grips: 
dome. light, ‘automatically 


turned on when right rear 


door is pecnes trafhe signal 
light; 4-wheel brakes; full- 
size balloon tires; and two- 
beam nickel-plated acorn 
headlights, controlled from 
Steering-wheel 


Avoid pain by seeing 
your dentist in time 


Don't stay away from your dentist until 
pain drives youto him. Atleast twice 
a year go to your dentist for thorough 
mouth inspection. He will keep your 
teeth and gums healthy. 


Pyorrhea seizes 


4 out of 5 


Remember that four out of five who pass the 


age of forty, and thousands even younger, 
contract pyorrhea through carelessness. These 
are dental statistics. 

But you can be the lucky one out of five if 
you will exercise ordinary precaution. Let 
your dentist inspect your mouth at least twice 


a year and brush teeth and gums twice a day 
with Forhan’s. 


Pyorrhea steals upon you like a thief in the 
night. First come tender bleeding gums. Then 
gums recede and teeth loosen in their sockets. 
Poison seeps through the system, often bring- 
ing on neuritis, rheumatism or worse. 


If you already have pyorrhea see your den- 
tist for treatment and start using Forhan’s. If 
you still are free from this scourge, brush 
your teeth and gums regularly with SBorhans s 
as a wise precaution. 


If used regularly and in time, Forhan’s 
checks or prevents pyorrhea. It contains 
Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists use 
in their treatment of this infection. 


Forhan’s firms the gums and keeps them 
pink and healthy. This. pleasant tasting denti- 
frice cleans teeth thoroughly and ee off 
decay. Start using Forhan’s at once. At all 
druggists’, 35c and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. Forhan Company, N.Y. 
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but of punishment,” said the cavalier 
in red, who had not spoken previously. 

“Off with the mask!” another one 
ordered in a high pitched, insolent 
voice, which reminded Fridolin of 
the commanding tone of an officer. 
“We will tell you to your face what 
is in store for you, not to your mask.” 

“JT will not take it off,” said Frido- 
lin in a still sharper tone, “and woe 
be to him who dares to touch me.” 

An arm reached out as if to tear 
off the mask, when suddenly a door 
opened and one of the women—Frti- 
dolin could not doubt which one— 
stood dressed in her nun’s robe, as he 
had first seen her. Behind her, in 
the glaringly lighted room, were the 
others, unclothed, with their faces 
veiled, huddled close together, silent, 
a panicky flock. But the door closed 
immediately. 

“Let him go,” said the nun, “I 
am ready to go his bond.” 

A short ominous silence, as if 
something terrible had happened. 
Then the black cavalier, who first 
asked Fridolin for the password, said 
to the nun: “Do you know what you 
are bringing on yourself?” 

“T know it.” 

A deep sigh went around the room. 

“You are free,” said the cavalier 
to Fridolin. “Leave this house with- 
out further delay and do not dare to 
inquire into our secrets. You have 
brazenly crossed our threshold. If you 
should try to put anyone on our trail, 
successfully or not—you are doomed.” 

Fridolin stood rigid. “How can 
this woman go my bond?” he asked. 

No answer. Arms pointed to the 
door, a signal that he should go 
immediately. ms 

Fridolin shook his head. “Do with 
me what you will, gentlemen, I will 
not allow another human being to 
be accountable for me.” 

“Nothing you could do,” said the 
black cavalier softly, “could alter 
the destiny of this woman. If a prom- 


ise is once given here there is no 
taking it back.” 
The nun nodded slowly, in con- 


firmation of this. “Go!” she ‘said to 
Fridolin. 

“No,” he answered, raising his 
voice. “Life is worthless if I leave 
here without you. Where you come 
from, who you are—that I do not 
ask. What can it matter to you, un- 
known gentlemen, whether you finish 
this carnival comedy—even if it is 
supposed to be serious—or not. Who- 
ever you may be, gentlemen, in any 
case you lead double lives. I, however, 
do not play comedy, not even here, 
and, if I have involuntarily done so 
up to now, I stop immediately. I 
feel that I have wandered into a fate 
which has nothing to do with this 
masquerade. I will tell you my name, 
I will take off my mask and I will 
take all the consequences.” 

“Beware!” exclaimed the nun, “ 
will only ruin yourself without sav- 
ing me! Go!” And to the others, 
“Here I am, for all of you!” 

The dark gown fell from her as 
if by magic and in the glory of her 
white body she stood there. She 
reached for the veil wound about her 
forehead, hair and neck, and with a 
lovely sweeping movement she un- 


you 


wound it. It sank to the floor, dark 
hair fell over her shoulders, breasts 
and thighs—but before Fridolin could 
catch a glimpse of her face, he was 
grabbed by powerful arms, torn away 
and pushed towards the door; a mo- 
ment later he found himself in the 
foyer, the door behind him closed. A 
masked servant brought him his fur 
coat, helped him into it and the house 
door opened. As if pursued by an in- 
visible force, Fridolin rushed out. He 
stood on the street, the light behind 
him went out. Turning around, he 
saw the house standing silent, with 
barred windows through which no 
light shone. I must remember this 
spot exactly, was his first thought. I 
must find this house again, the rest 
will be easy. 

Night surrounded him. Some dis- 
tance above him where the carriage 
was supposed to wait, a lantern 
glowed dimly. From the depths of 
the street, the funereal carriage drove 
althopgh he did not hail it. A serv- 
ant opened the door. 

“T have my own cab,” said Frido- 
lin. The servant shook his head. 
Fridolin added, “If it has left, I 
will walk back to town.” 

The servant dismissed this remark 
with a gesture so little like that of 
a servant, that it left Fridolin no 
other course. The coachman’s top-hat 
extended ridiculously up into the 
night. The wind was blowing 
strongly, across the sky flew violet 
clouds. After his previous experience, 
Fridolin saw plainly that there was 
nothing to do but step into the car- 
riage which started immediately. 

Fridolin resolved to begin to in- 
vestigate his adventure as soon as 
possible and in the face of all dan- 
ger. His existence, or so it appeared 
to him, had lost all point if he could 
not succeed in finding the mysterious 
woman, who, at this very hour, was 
paying the price of his salvation. 
What price was easy to guess. What 
cause had she to sacrifice herself for 
him? To. sacrifice—was she, after 
all, a woman to whom that which 
confronted her, that which she was 
allowing to happen, was a sacrifice? 
Since she had come to this gathering 
what was its significance to her? It 
could not lave been the first time, 
for she knew a great deal about its 
customs. One of the cavaliers or all 
a matter of indifference? Yes, 
could she be anything else but a 
courtesan? Could all these women be 
anything else? Courtesans—no doubt. 
Even if they all had some double, so 
to speak bourgeois, existence, this one 
was, after all, the life of a courte- 
san. And-perhaps what he had ex- 
perienced was nothing but a cruel 
joke they had played on him? A 
joke, which had been planned, pre- 
pared, even rehearsed, in the event 
that an uninitiate, should sneak in? 
And yet, as he recalled to his mind 
this woman who had warned him 
from the very beginning, who was 
now ready to sacrifice herself for 
him, there was something about her 
which could not possibly be a lie— 
in her voice, in. her manner, in the 
majesty of her body. Or was it only 
his, Fridolin’s, sudden appearance 

(Continued on page 138) 
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Created for those who think that taking a bath merely for the 
sake of getting clean is as uninteresting as ordering a 


dinner with an eye solely to good digestion 
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Here’s good news tor you— 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. The effect is wonderfully refresh- 
ing. And you will be amazed to see how this treatment, 


Irs a fact: Listerine, the safe antiseptic, and dandruff 
simply do not get along together. Many were incred- 
ulous when we first announced this. But the word is 
fast going around from the lips of those who have found 
how wonderfully it works. 

As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease and 
that annoying white shower on dark clothes is a warning 
of more serious scalp trouble—falling hair, possibly 
baldness. 

Try Listerine for, say, one week, every night and 
learn for yourself how remarkably it works. 


followed systematically, does the trick. Moreover, 
Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will it stain 
fabrics. And it is not greasy or smelly. 

Many of the better barber shops are now prepared to 
give you this treatment. Try Listerine for dandruff. 
You'll be delighted with the results —Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St, Louis, U. S. A. 
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Exclusive 


i... because 
we originate 
our own 
fabrics / 


A store near you 
sells 4% Clothes; 
we will name it on 
request. Wm, P. 
Goldman & Bros., 
Inc. New York City 


JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
Shoe for H/ Ken, 


The markets of the world contribute their choicest 
leathers to the making of this refined, correct shoe 
for men. Leathers of unique textures and shadings— 
handsome materials—are shaped into smart, advanc- 
ed models with the zealous care of master craftsmen. 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 
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in fine Scotch Calfskin 
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are the facts 


about this 
Shaving 
Business 


HUS far no one has discovered a 

magic way to stop whiskers grow- 
ing—or to beat the good, old-fashioned 
way of taking them off with soap, water 
and a razor. Even Fougere Royale 
Shaving Cream won’t do that. But it 
will make the wiriest beard respect a 
razor and give you the smoothest, most 
delightful shave you’ve ever had. 


Your druggist stands ready to help 
you prove this with a generous tube 
at fifty cents. Or we will introduce you 
to ten Fougere Royale shaves in the 
trial tube for a dime. 


ugere yale 


Shaving C 


Yedln 


Pronounced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 

Shaving Stick, opt 
Talcum, $1.00: 

Eau Vegetale, $1. "25; 

Facial Soap, 50c. 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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which had so miraculously changed 
her? After all that he had encoun- 
tered this night, he did not even think 
such a miracle impossible—and_ he 
felt that this thought was not a con- 
ceit. Perhaps there are hours, nights, 
he thought, when men who ordinarily 
have no particular power over the 
opposite sex breathe forth a strange, 
irresistible charm? 

The carriage moved on up the hill. 
In the ordinary course of events, it 
would have turned into the main road 
long before. What'was being planned 
against him? Where was the carriage 
taking him? Was the comedy to have 
a sequel? And what kind? Expla- 
nation, perhaps? A gay reunion some- 
where else? Reward for successfully 
passing a test? Admission to the se- 
cret society? Undisturbed possession 
of the marvelous nun—? The win- 
dows of the carriage were shut. Frido- 
lin tried to look out and found them 
opaque. He tried to open the win- 
dows, right, left; it was impossible; 
and just as opaque, just as tightly 
shut, was the glass between him and 
the driver’s seat. He knocked on the 
panes, shouted, yelled; the carriage 
kept on going. He tried to open the 
doors, right, left; they did not budge 
under his pressure. His repeated 
shouting was lost in the rumble of 
the wheels, in the whistling of the 
wind. The cab began to jog along, 
went downhill, faster and faster. 
Fridolin, restless, terrorized, was 
about to break one of the opaque win- 
dows, when the carriage suddenly 
stopped. Both doors opened simul- 
taneously, as if by a mechanism, as 
if ironically Fridolin now had to 
choose between right and left. He 
jumped out, the floors slammed shut, 
—and the carriage drove away, 
through an open field, into the night, 
and the coachman paid not the slight- 
est heed to Fridolin. 

The sky was dark, the clouds 
chased by, the wind whistled. Frido- 
lin was standing in the snow, which 
spread a pale light about him, stand- 
ing alone with his fur coat open over 
his cowl, the pilgrim’s hat on _ his 
head, and he had a feeling of weird- 
ness. At a distance ran the main high- 
way. A procession of dim flickering 
street-lights pointed the direction to 
the city. Fridolin, to make a short 
cut, ran straight across the slightly 
sloping, snow-covered field, to be 
among men as quickly as possible. 
With wet feet he reached a small, 
almost dark, lane, for a while walked 
between high wooden fences, creak- 
ing in the stormy wind; round the 


next corner Fridolin entered a some-' 


what wider street, where occasional 
small houses alternated with empty 
lots. From a church tower, it struck 
three o’clock. Someone approached, 
in, a short jacket, hands in pockets, 
head drawn between shoulders, hat 
down over the face. Fridolin pre- 
pared to be attacked, but unexpectedly 
the stranger turned and ran. What 
could this mean? Fridolin asked 
himself. Then he realized that he 
probably looked strange enough, took 
the pilgrim’s hat off, buttoned his 
coat, under which the monk’s robe 
fluttered about his ankles. Again he 
turned a corner—into a suburban 


“.was not lost. 


main highway; a man in peasant’s 
dress passed him and greeted him as 
one salutes a priest. The ray of an 
arclight fell across a street sign on a 
corner house. Liebhartstal,—not a 
great distance from the house he had 
left scarcely an hour before. Kor 
a moment he was tempted to make 
his way back and to wait near the 
house for further developments, but 
he gave that thought up immediately, 
realizing that he would only find 
himself in worse danger and would 
come no nearer a solution of the 
puzzle. The thought of what was 
happening at this moment in the 
villa filled him with fury, despair, 
shame, terror. This feeling was so 
unbearable that Fridolin almost re- 
gretted that the tramp he had met 
had not attacked him, ves, almost re- 
gretted that he was not now lying 
along the wooden fence in the for- 
lorn street with a knife thrust be- 
tween his ribs. In this way the sense- 
less night, with its trite, broken-o# 
adventures, would have had at least 
some sort of meaning. To return 
home, as he was about to do, appeared 
positively ridiculous. But everything 
Tomorrow was an- 
other day. He vowed not to rest 
until the woman, whose blazing 
beauty had intoxicated him, was found 
again. And only now he thought of 
Albertine,—but only as if she too had 
to be conquered, as if she must not be 
his again until he had deceived her 
with all the others of this night, with 
the mysterious beauty, with Pverrette, 
with Marianne, with the little Mizzi 
of the narrow street. And should he 
not also try to find the bold student 
who had bumped against him and 
challenge him to swords, or better 
yet, to pistols? What did another 
life, what did his own life matter? 
Was one to risk it only for duty, for 
sacrifice, never for a mood, for pas- 
sion or simply to challenge fate? ! 
And again it occurred to him that 


possibly he already carried the germ — 


of a deadly disease in his body. 
Wasn’t it silly to die because a child 


sick with diphtheria had coughed in © 


one’s face? Perhaps he was already 
sick. Didn’t he have fever? Wasn’t 
he at this moment at home in bed, 
—and all that which he had thought 


he had lived through, nothing but © 


delirium? ! 


Fridolin opened his eyes as wide as — 
possible, stroked his cheek and fore- — 
Hardly quick-— 
He was 


head, felt his pulse. 
ened. Everything in order. 
wide awake enough. 

He went along the highway toward 


the city. A few market wagons came 


up behind him, rumbled by. Now and 


then he met poorly-dressed people, — 


for whom the day was just beginning. 


Behind the window of a café, was a _ 
table over which a gas flame flickered. — 


A fat man with a scarf about his 


neck was sitting there, his head in his — 
hands, asleep. The houses were still — 
in darkness, a window was lighted 
Fridolin imagined he — 
felt the way men feel who begin to | 


here and there. 


wake up, felt as though he saw them 
stretch in their beds and get ready 
for their poor miserable day. There 
was one ahead of him too, but not 
(Continued on page 140) 
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INING SATINS with a durability found in no other silk 
fabric—so uniform in quality that the world recognizes 
them as standard—so rich in appearance that fashion pre- 
scribes them in all well-tailored garments—Skinner’s Satins. 


Skinner’s lining satins are designed and woven for lining 
service alone—they are not just ordinary silks 
adapted to lining purposes. 


Skinner inspectors in Japan: accept only the 
finest grades of raw silk. On the Skinner looms 


LOOK POR w Line 


suits and furs. 


An Essential of Good Besa) 


THIS LINING Is 


Skinners Satin 
Naggla ISA GUARANTEE 


OF DUI 
LOOX FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 


This label is supplied to clothing 
manufacturers for garments lined 
with Skinner's Satin. 


NAME 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. 
Dress ine Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 
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the fabric is closely woven and with extreme care to stand 
the constant wear a coat lining receives. 

In your suit and topcoat you insist on good cloth and good 
tailoring. Why not insist on the lining you can’ be sure of? 

Look for the Skinner label. It is the “‘sterling” sign of the 
satin trade, and the best clothing bears it. In 
ordering from a merchant tailor 

“Look for the Name in the Selvage.” 


WILLIAM SKINNER & sons, Established 1848 
PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE. MASS 


RARITY 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 


[IN RAB @ClhLy AGE * 


Linings for women’s coats, 


Skinners Satins 
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Please Him 


OUR husband will like these imported cheese sticks. 
Men like racy flavors, especially in cheese. Helder’s 
Cheese Sticks—dainty rolls of biscuit encasing moist 
cheese, with just enough tang and piquancy to make 


friends with a full grown man. 


Helder’s Cheese Sticks first won the favor of discerning 
hostesses. And through them, have met the men folk. In 
that way they earned a permanent place in the pantries of 
the best families. Madame uses them with salads, for after- 
noon tea, and those, midnight spreads. Monsieur trots them 
out when he’s about to shake up a tricky concoction or have 
a cold glass of a malt beverage; not to mention the many 


times he raids the pantry for “just a bite to eat”. 


You, too, should have a package or two of Helder’s Cheese 
Sticks always on hand. To please your husband, and to give 
yourself and your guests a real treat, too. 

You will probably find Helder’s Cheese Sticks 

at the shop where you buy unusual table delica- 


cies, but if you have any difficulty in buying 
them in your locality, just send us the coupon. 


EAcuH package is her- 
metically sealed. Each 
biscuit tastes as 
though it had just left 
the oven. Holland's 
choicest cheese encas- 
edin Holland’screamy 
pastry—imported di- 
rect by Robert L. 
Albert Company only. 


Tue R. L. Aczerrt Co., 
102 Greene Street, New York City 


Please send me direct | 
or through my grocer L } 


GROCER’S NAME 
the items checked below; find my check for ........ 


0) hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks........ $1.25 each 
(Containing 39 sticks) 
0 hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks........ $2.00 each 
(Containing 65 sticks) 
O The Albert Sampler. .. choice imported sweetmeats ... $6.50 each 


consisting of: a 2 Ib. tin of Asst. Stuffed Fruits ($2.50); atin of Helder’s Cheese Sticks ($1.25); }1b. 

Petté Dutch Cocoa ($.50); pkg of Petté Dutch Chocolate pastilles ($.75); a chocolate Dutch 

Doll (5 inches high, for children) ($.75) and a large tin of Helder’s Spice Biscuits......... ($1.25) 
These items will be shipped postpaid and in combinations listed. 
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poor and drab, And, with a peculiar 
beating of the heart, Fridolin be- 
came joyously conscious that only a 
few hours later, in his white linen 
coat, he would be walking between 
the beds of his patients: At the next 
corner stood a horse cab, the driver 
asleep. Fridolin waked him, gave 
him his address and stepped in. 

It was four in the morning when 
Fridolin went up the stairs to his 
apartment. First he went into his 
office, carefully locked the costume in 
a chest of drawers, and, since he did 
not want to awaken Albertine, took 
off his shoes and clothes before enter- 
ing the bedroom. He switched on the 
dim night lamp, carefully. Albertine 
lay quietly, her arms folded behind 
her neck. Her lips were half open, 
surrounded by painful shadows; this 
was a countenance Fridolin did not 
know. He leaned over Albertine’s 
forehead which contracted imme- 
diately as if shrinking from a touch, 
her expression became oddly dis- 
torted; and, still asleep, she laughed 
so shrilly that Fridolin was shocked. 
Involuntarily he called her name. She 
laughed again as if answering him, 
in a completely strained, almost un- 
canny way. Again and louder Frido- 
lin called her. Now she opened her 
eyes slowly, painfully, wide; stared 
at him as if she did not recognize him. 

“Albertine!” he called for the 
third time. Only now she seemed 
to regain her senses. An expression of 
repulsion, of fear, of terror was in 
her eyes. She raised her arms futilely 
and despairingly, her mouth remained 
open. 

“What is the matter with. you?” 
Fridolin asked breathlessly. 

And, since she still stared at him 
in terror, he added, consolingly: “It’s 
I, Albertine.” She breathed deeply, 
tried to smile, let her arms fall on 
the blanket and, as from afar, she 
asked: “Is it morning?” 

“Soon,” Fridolin replied. “It is 
past four o’clock. I just came home.” 

She was silent. He _ proceeded: 
“The Hofrat is dead. He was dying 
already when I came,—and, of course, 
I could not—leave the relatives 
alone.” 

She nodded, seeming hardly to have 
heard or understood, stared through 
him into space and it seemed to Fri- 
dolin—ridiculous as the thought ap- 
peared at the moment—as if she knew 
what he had lived through this night. 
He bent over her and touched her 
forehead. She trembled - slightly. 
“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked again. 

She only shook her head slowly. 
He stroked her hair. “Albertine, 
what’s the matter with you?” 

“T dreamed,” she said vaguely. 

“What did you dream?” he asked 
mildly. 

“Oh, so much, I can’t remember 
it clearly.” 

“Perhaps you can.” 

“It was so confused—and I am so 
tired. And you must be tired too.” 

“Not at all, Albertine; I don’t 
think I shall sleep any more. You 
know that when I come home late— 
it would be better if I sat down im- 
mediately at my desk—in these early 
morning hours—” He _ interrupted 


himself. “But wouldn’t you rather 
tell me your dream?” He smiled 
somewhat forcedly. 

She answered, “You ought to lie 
down a little.” 

He hesitated for a while, then com- 
plied with her wish and stretched out 
at her side, but he was careful not to 
touch her. A sword between us, he 
thought, remembering a similar re- 
mark half-jocular which he had made 
some time ago, on a similar occasion. 
They were both silent, lay with open 
eyes, felt each other’s nearness, felt 
how far away they were from each 
other. After a while he leaned his 
head on his arm, looked at her for 
a long time, as if he could see more 
than the mere outline of her face. 

“Your dream!” he said suddenly, 
once more, and it was as if she had 
been waiting for his request. She 
stretched out her hand to him; he took 
it and from force of habit, more 
absent-mindedly than tenderly, played 
with her slim fingers. But she began: 

“Do you still remember the tiny 
room in the cottage on the Wérthersee 
where I lived with my parents the 
summer we became engaged?” 

He nodded. 

“That is how the dream began. I 
dreamed that I stepped into the tiny 
room, I don’t know from where—like 
an actress onto a stage. I only knew 
that my parents were on a journey and 
had left me alone. I was surprised, 
for our wedding was supposed to 
take place the next day. But the 
bridal gown had not yet arrived. Or 
was I mistaken, perhaps? I opened 
the closet to look for it, and, instead 
of the bridal gown, I found a lot of 
other clothes, costumes, operatic and 
gorgeous, Oriental costumes. Which 
one was I supposed to wear for the 
wedding, I wondered. Then, all of a 
sudden, the closet closed again or dis- 
appeared, I don’t remember. The 
room was quite light. But outside 
before the windows it was still dark 
night... . All at once you stood be- 
fore me; galley-slaves had rowed you 
over; I saw them disappear in the 
darkness. You*were clothed in gor- 
geous robes, in gold and silk. You 
had a dagger in a silver girdle at 
your side and lifted me from the 
window. I, too, was now marvelously 
dressed, like a princess. We both 
stood in the open, in the dusk, and 
a thin gray mist rose, up about our 
ankles. It was the countryside we 
were both familiar with: there was 
a lake, before us the mountains. I 
saw the cottages as well. They looked 
as if they had come in a box of toys. 
We two, however, you and‘I, were 
floating—no, we were flying over the 
mist, and I thought: So this is our 
wedding trip. But soon we did not 
fly any more, we went along a path 
in the forest which led to the Elisa- 
bethhohe, and suddenly we found our- 
selves high up on the mountain in a 
sort of clearing which was surrounded 
on three sides by woods, while at the 
back rose a steep wall of rock. Over 
us was a starry sky, so blue and wide- 
spread it was unreal, and this was 

the ceiling of our bridal chamber. 


You took me into your arms and | 


loved me very much.” 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Johnston's Cavalier Package 


cHlere’s Glorified— 


Kingly sweets made more enticing in The Cavalier Package... 
Johnston's newest creation... Fashioned in metal... finished 
in ved and gold . . . colored exquisitely . . . inviting! And 
what enticement lies within! Goodness of a generation's 
standing. Rare and delightful sweetbits—satiny chocolate, 
deftly molded with delicacies from world ports—incomparably 


RBC WAE Fn Lbe Cana P odes delicious. Worthy of the sweetest lady in all the world. 
now on sale at a spectal agency for - : 
Johnston's Chocolates at one of the bet- 9 


ter class stores in your netghborhood. 
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CHICAGO MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS OAKLAND 


NEW YORK 


Ar LAst—an automatic lighter! In silver or gold, or silver | = 
leather-covered, priced according to cases. Look for the SS 


name Douglass on the bottom of the lighter. LSS \ 
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THE TRIGGERS 


—there’s your fight 


Startling in its simplicity, in its 
precision, is the Douglass Lighter. 
Dealers are just now showing 
it, Geet todaysonsT.0 7 ae Temes, 


In corners where smart smokers 
gather, raised eyebrows have lately 
been replaced by open mouthed 
admiration—over a new lighter. 


For certain enlightened ones 
display upon occasion a shiny bit 
of silver, gold or leather covered 
ingenuity. They lift no gadgets, 
thumb no sooty wheels but, merely 
pressing a trigger, pro- 
duce a flame which 
they offer with an 
aggravating air of 
superiority. 


perspired over some trick lighter 
that “usually works.” 


Silent now are those who 
taunted, “Here’s a match”—like 
earlier of their ilk who shouted, 
“Get a horse.” 


But they may be seen, one by 
one, inquiring at tobacconist’s or 
jeweler’s for the new Douglass 
Lighter. 


A fascinating device indeed, 
needing scant attention’ yet serv- 
ing faithfully. Sized to fit vest 
pocket or vanity with 
equal grace. And 
worthy of the praise its 
cleverness brings. 


An ideal gift, withal, 


Joy has gone from 
the lives of chronic 
jokesters who smirked 
while one thumbed and 


=>} 


and so new there’s no 
better time than now to 
add it to some smoker 
friend’s cherished pos- 
sessions. 


Pardon us a moment while we talk to your dealer 


Unlike any other lighter ever 
offered, simple in its design, per- 
fect in its workmanship, the 
Douglass Lighter will be in great 
demand by your customers. 


> 


Write or wire to Hargraft & Sons, 
Wrigley Building, Chicago for 
anassortment. There’s no time to 
waste for Christmas is almost upon 
us, you know. The Douglass Co. 


Sponsored by 
HARGRAFT 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 140) 


“T hope you loved me, too,” Frido- 
lin said with a scarcely perceptible, 
bitter smile. 

“T believe, much more than you 
loved me,” replied Albertine seriously. 
“How am I to explain that to you— 
in spite of the most fervent embraces, 
our tenderness was quite melancholy, 
weighed down by a sense of impend- 
ing sorrow. All of a sudden it was 
morning. ‘The meadow was light 
and gay, the forest around was fra- 
grant with dew, and over the rocky 
wall sunbeams trembled. “And we 
two were supposed to go back into 
the world, among men. It was time 
for us to do so. But something ter- 
rible had happened. Our clothes were 
gone. An incomparable terror seized 
me. I burned to my very soul with 
shame. At the same time I was angry 
with you, as if you alone were re- 
sponsible for what had happened. I 
experienced terror, shame, fury not 
to be compared in intensity to any- 
thing I had ever felt while awake. 
You, however, conscious of your guilt, 
ran away, naked as you were, to go 
down and get us clothes. And when 
you were gone I felt quite relieved 
about you. I did not pity you or 
worry. Iwas only glad that I wasalone. 
I ran happily around the meadow 
and sang—the dance melody which 
we had heard at the Redoute. My 
voice sounded beautiful, and I wished 
they could have heard me as far as 
the city. I did not see the town, but 
I knew where it was. It lay deep 
down below me and was surrounded 
by a high wall; quite a fantastic city, 
which I wouldn’t be able to describe. 
Not Oriental, not quite old German, 
and yet now one and then the other, 
at any rate a town of a type long 
since gone. Suddenly I lay stretched 
out on the grass in the sun,—niuch 
more beautiful than I ever was in 
reality, and, while I lay there, a man 
stepped from the woods, a young 
man in a light, modern suit. He 
looked, as I realize now, like the Dane 
of whom I told you yesterday. He 
went his way, greeted me very politely 
as he passed, paid no further atten- 
tion to me, went directly towards the 
rocky wall and examined it carefully 
as if thinking how to get over it. At 
the same time I saw you, too. In the 
city in the valley you were rushing 
from house to house, from store to 
store, now under arcades, now in a 
sort of Turkish bazaar, and you were 
buying the most beautiful things you 
could find for me: clothes, lingerie, 
shoes, jewels;—and all that you put 
into a small yellow leather handbag 
in which, somehow, there was room 
for everything. All the time, how- 
ever, you were being pursued by a 
mob which I could not see—I heard 
only the hollow, threatening howl- 
ing. And now the other one appeared 
again, the Dane, who had remained 
standing before the rocky wall. Again 
he came toward me from the forest 
and I knew that meanwhile he had 
wandered around the entire world. 
He looked different, but it was the 
same man. He stopped before the 
rocky wall as he had done before, 
disappeared again, came once more 
out of the forest, disappeared, came 
out of the forest; this was repeated 


twice or three times, maybe a hundred 
times. It was always the other one. 
Each time he greeted me as he passed. 
Finally he stopped in front of me 
and looked searchingly at me. I 
laughed seductively, as I had never 
laughed before in my life; he 
stretched his arms out for me; I 
wanted to flee, but I could not,—- 
and he sank down beside me on the 
grass.” 

She stopped. Fridolin’s throat was 
dry. In the darkness of the room he 
became aware that Albertine was hid- 
ing her face in her hands. 

“Strange dream,” he said. “Is that 
the end?” And when she said no: 
“Why don’t you go on?” 

“Tt is not so easy,” she began again. 
“Tt is hardly possible to express these 
things in words. Well—I felt as if 
I had lived untold days and nights; 
there was neither time nor space, nor 
did I see myself any more in the 
clearing surrounded by forest and 
rock. I was on a broad, unending, 
widely stretched plain, gay with flow- 
ers, which spread out on all sides to 
the hdrizon. I had not been for a 
long time—odd: this ‘for a long 
time’!—alone with this particular 
man. But whether there were three or 
ten or a thousand couples beside me, 
whether I saw them distinctly or not, 
whether I belonged only to one group 
or to several, I could not say. But 
even as the emotions of terror and 
shame are more peignant than any- 
thing else imaginable while awake, so 
I am sure that there is nothing in our 
conscious existence to equal the utter 
relief, the freedom, the happiness, 
which I came to feel in this dream. 
And yet I did not forget you for a 
single instant. Yes, I saw you, saw 
you, as you were captured, by soldiers, 
I believe; there were also clergymen 
there; someone, a gigantic man, tied 
your hands, and I knew that you were 
to be killed. I realized it, but felt no 
terror, no pity, from afar, They led 
you into a court, the court of a castle. 
You were standing with your hands 
tied behind you, and naked. And as 
I saw you, although I was in another 
place, you saw me too, and the man 
who held me in his arms as well—and 
all the other couples. In this endless 
flow of bodies around me, I and the 
man who held me were no more than 
one wave. While you were standing 
in the court of the castle, a young 
woman with a diadem in her hair and 
a purple mantle appeared at one of 
the high windows. She was the reign- 
ing Princess. She looked down at you 
with a severe, questioning glance. 
You were standing alone—the others, 
a mass of them, stood to one side, 
pressed against the walls. I heard a 
nasty, threatening murmur and whis- 
pering. Then the Princess leaned over 
the rampart. It grew quiet, and she 
signaled to you, as if she were order- 
ing you to come up to her, and I 
knew that she had determined to par- 
don you. But you seemed not to 
notice her glance, or seemed not to 
want to notice it. Suddenly, with your 
hands still tied, you stood opposite 
her, in a black cloak. Not in a room, 
but somehow floating in the open air. 
She had a parchment in her hand, 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Correct Fashions for the 


Football Season | 
Your New Fall Hat (of course) 


| — and Your New Pair of 


FALL~W EIGHT OXFORDS 


“Diamond “Brand Visible 
Fast Color Eyelets preserve 


the smooth style lines of the 
upper and promote easy lac- 
ing. They retain their origi- 


Sal Rh acdsee ink usT a bit heavier than those Summer-weights you 
actually outwear the shoe. have found so comfortable, but not nearly so heavy 

Seren as the Winter-weights. The ideal “in-between” ox- 
Tyaenand <> Trade Meck ford for the Fall season. Practical visible fast color 


eyelets give these smart oxfords that perfectly fin- 
ished appearance. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 
eManufacturers of 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) Fast COLOR EYELETS 
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Beautitul Mair 


9 A OU will find the charm and good breeding of Old England delight- 
fully typified in Kent’s Best British Brushes—you will find their 
reputation for highest quality of material and unsurpassed workmanship 


is world-wide. 


Kent’s Brushes are carried by 
leading department and drug stores 
throughout the country; to meet 
the demand for these exquisite 
brushes at a moderate price, new 
models have been added at 


$5.00 $7.50 $0).00 


Hair Brushes a). ae from $5.00 up 


Military Brushes . . . . . from 7.50up 
Shaving Brushes . . . . . from 5.00up 
Bath Breshes Fo. p-k i. 2% BrOM .3.50up 
Toodr Brgsiesi gos sw on OM. JS Ap 
Hand Brushes .. . from 1.00up 
Cloth, Hat and Complexion en ee from 1.50 up 


KENTS skitisx BRUSHES 


Made since 1777 by G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., London, England 


Sole Agents for the United States 
McKEssONn & ROBBINS, INC., 31 Union Sq., New York 


SHAVING BRUSHES from $5.00 up 
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How Color Can Enlarge 
A Man/’s Wardrobe 


CAs TO CLOTHES, men can generally be 
divided into two groups: those whose 
wardrobe borders dangerously on “suit- 
for-every-day, this-is-it” condition, and 
those who actually have “a suit for every 
day”— a different suit ! 


®D 


(Consens THE MAN whose business suits 
are limited in number to three or four. 
By a careful selection of appropriately 
colorful fabrics and by combining with 
each of them a variety of harmonious 
accessories, his wardrobe possesses a 
diversity which creates an impression 
of extensiveness never possible for the 


man who clings to the “something neat 


and dark” idea. 


® 


“Onn MAN OF UNLIMITED means finds in 
colorful clothes the same advantage of 
variety and extends it, through a choice 
of patterns, to clothes that are especially 
appropriate for their use. He not only 
selects colors harmonious with his 
personality, but chooses weaves and 


patterns designed for particular purposes. 


In the vast range of Strong-Hewat 
colorful fabrics are shades, weaves, 
and patterns for every age from 
the college youth to the most 
venerable grandparent. 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


Mi how 


PRESIDENT 


STRONG-HEWAT @ CO. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 142) 


your death-sentence, on which your 
guilt and the reasons for the decree 
were inscribed. She asked you—I 
could not hear the actual words but 
I sensed them—whether you would 
become her lover, if she had_ the 
death-sentence revoked. You shook 
your head. I was not surprised, for 
this seemed the proper thing to do and 
could not have been otherwise. You 
had to keep faith with me in the face 
of all danger and through all Eternity. 
Then the Princess shrugged her shoul- 
ders, whisked into space; and Isaw you 
suddenly in a subterranean cellar, 
whips lashing you, but I could not 
see the people who beat you. The 
blood ran down your body in streams; 
I saw it flow, and was conscious of a 
cruel feeling without being surprised. 
The Princess stepped up to you. Her 
hair was down and flowing around her 
naked body. She was holding the dia- 
dem in her hands before you—and I 
realized that she was the girl from the 
Danish beach whom you saw one 
morning, naked, on a bath-house walk. 
She spoke no word, but she was there, 
silently to ask whether you wanted to 
become her husband and the ruler of 
the country. And when you again re- 
fused, she suddenly disappeared, and 
at the same time I saw them building 
a cross for you;—not below in the 
court of the castle, no, in the flowery 
meadow, where I rested in the arms of 
my lover, among the other couples. 
And I saw you passing through the 
old streets, without any guard, and yet 
I knew that your path was predestined 
and flight was utterly impossible. 
You came up the woody path. I 
awaited you anxiously, but without the 
slightest pity. Your body was covered 
with scars, but they no longer bled. 
You ascended higher, the path grew 
wider, the forest receded on both sides, 
and I saw you standing at the edge of 
a meadow, a tremendous, incredible 
distance away. But you smiled to me 
with your eyes, as if to tell me that 
you had fulfilled my wish and brought 
me everything that I needed :—clothes 
and shoes and jewels. But I considered 
your behaviour unbelievably stupid 
and nonsensical, and I was tempted to 
mock you, to laugh into your face,— 
and because you had, for my sake, re- 
fused the hand of a Princess, suffered 
tortures and now had stumbled up 
here to suffer a still more terrible 
death, I ran to meet you; you were 
walking at a faster pace—I began to 
float, you too were swimming in the 
air; but suddenly we vanished from 
each other’s sight; and I knew we had 
flown past each other. Then I wanted 
you at least to have heard my laughter, 
while they crucified you.—And so I 
laughed, as shrilly, as loudly as I 
could. That was the laughter, Fri- 
dolin, which woke me up.” 

She stopped and remained motion- 
less. He did not stir nor speak. At 
this moment any word would have 
appeared feeble, lying, cowardly. The 
further she went with her story the 
more ridiculous and unimportant ap- 
peared Fridolin’s own adventures to 
him, as far as they had gone. He 
vowed to himself to liye them all 
through to a finale, then to tell Alber- 
tine everything, thus revenging him- 
self on this woman who had revealed 


herself in a dream as she really was, 
faithless, cruel and treacherous, whom 
he now, believed he hated more deeply 
than he had ever loved her. 

Fridolin noticed that he still held 
her fingers in his hands and felt an 
unchanged, only more painful, tender- 
ness for those slim, cool, familiar 
fingers; and automatically, quite in- 
voluntarily, before he released the 
familiar hand, he touched it tenderly 
with his lips. 

Albertine did not open her eyes. 
Fridolin thought he noticed that her 
mouth, her forehead, her entire face 
smiled with a happy, transformed ex- 
pression of innocence, and he felt an 
inexplicable desire to bend over Alber- 
tine, and to impress a kiss on her pale 


brow. But he desisted, thinking that — 
it was only a natural reaction to the © 


stirring adventures of the last few 


hours, which seemed, in the deceptive — 
atmosphere of the bedroom, to be a ~ 


longing tenderness. 


But however Fridolin felt at the mo- —- 
ment—whatever resolutions he might = 
make in the course of the next few © 


hours, the urgent command of the 


present was, for a while at least, to — 
drown his thoughts in sleep and for- © 
getfulness. He had even slept during © 
the night following the death of his = 
mother, had slept, slept deeply and ~ 


dreamlessly, and should he not do as 
much tonight? And he lay down at 
Albertine’s side. She had already 
fallen asleep again. A sword between 
us, again the thought came to him. 
And then: like deadly enemies we lie 
here side by side. But it was merely 
a phrase remembered. 

The soft knocking of the maid 
woke Fridolin at seven o’clock. He 
glanced quickly at Albertine. Some- 


times, not always, this knocking woke ~ 
her too. Today, she slept on, motion- — 
less, too motionless. Fridolin dressed — 
quickly. Before leaving he felt a de- ~ 


sire to see his little daughter. She was 


resting quietly in her white bed, her ~ 
tiny fists clenched in the manner of ~ 
He kissed her on the fore- ~ 
head. And once again on tip-toe he © 
went to the door of the bedroom — 
where Albertine was still sleeping © 


children. 


motionless. Then he left. In his black 


handbag, carefully packed away, he © 
carried a cowl and a pilgrim’s hat. ~ 


He had mapped out the program for 
the day very carefully, rather dog- 
matically, First came a visit, quite 
nearby, to a young lawyer who was 
rather seriously ill. Fridolin exam- 
ined him very carefully, found him 
somewhat better, expressed his satisfac- 
tion; honestly pleased, he marked the 
old prescription with the usual repeat. 
Then he went directly to the house 
where, the night before, Nachtigall 
had played the piano in the cellar. 


The place was still closed, but, in the © 


café upstairs, the cashier knew that 
Nachtigall lived in a small hotel in 
the Leopoldstadt. A quarter of an 
hour later Fridolin drove up before 
the door. It was a miserable tavern. 


In the vestibule there was an odour of © 


unmade beds, rancid fat and chickory. 
A repulsive looking porter with red- 
rimmed, shifting eyes, always prepared 
for questioning by the police, readily 
gave information. Mr. Nachtigall had 
(Continued on page 148) 
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‘Dresser Services in 
INTERNATIONAL STERLING 


King 
could 
give 
no more 


There is that feeling of extrava- 
gant luxury about the magnifi- 
cent solid silver dresser sets in 
International Sterling—yet their 
cost 1s little when their worth 
is measured and their gift qual- 


iwies are ¢ omputed, 


If—for example, you choose 
Marie Antoinette, of the long 
stately handle and exquisite dec- 
oration, then, indeed youchoose 
a gift which will return 
to you, from the receiver, an 


appreciation which is sincere 
and lasting. 


Treasures they are—these crea- 
tions. Designed by craftsmen 
of our Fine Arts Division- 
wrought from solid silver for 
inherent worth and enduring 
sausfaction. If your jeweler is 
not yet showing them, he can 
readily obtain them. 


Set of mirror, comb and brush, 
in the exquisite Marie Antoi- 
nette design, as illustrated 

$94.00 


Complete set of mirror, comb, 
brush, scissors, buffer, nail file, 
clothes brush, cologne 

$166.00 


Our beautiful “ Book of Dresser Ser- 
vices’ willhelp you make your selec- 
tion. Icillustrates 32 different dresser 
service designs with full-size color- 
places. The book may be had, for 25c 
in stamps, by addressing Interna- 
tional Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


We Manufacture All The Clothing We Sell 
Established 104 Years 


The Kingsway 


A three button double breasted Raglan which, 
according to all signs, is to be the smart ulster 
in London during the coming season. 


The Kingsway is made with loose box back 
without belt, pointed lapels and outside patch 


ANN ARBOR, MICH 


KANSAS CITY, 
650 Minnesota Ave. 


MILWAUKET 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
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NEW HAVEN 
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NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 
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7 Washington St. 
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*. Washington St. 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 146) 


come home at five this morning in 
the company of two gentlemen who 
hid their faces with their scarfs, prob- 
ably intentionally. While Nachtigall 
went to his room, the two men paid 
his bill for the last two weeks; when, 
after a half hour, Nachtigall had not 
reappeared, one of the gentlemen 
went up to fetch him, and then the 
three of them left for the railway 
station. Nachtigall seemed very ex- 
cited. Yes—why shouldn’t he tell such 
an amiable gentleman the whole truth 
—he had tried to slip-the porter a 
letter but the two gentlemen had im- 


rene interfered, Letters for Mu: 


Nachtigall—so the two gentlemen 
said—would be called for by an 
authorized person. Fridolin was glad 
that he carried his doctor’s bag when 
he left the house; nobody would take 
him for a tenant of this hotel but 
rather for an official. So there was 
nothing to be done as far as Nachti- 
gall was concerned for the time being. 
One had to be careful, very likely 
with reason, 

Then he drove to the costumer’s. 
Mr. Gibiser himself opened. “I am 
returning the costume I hired,” Fri- 
dolin said, “and want to pay my bill.” 

Gibiser mentioned a small sum, 
took the money, and entered it in a 
big ledger, looking up at Fridolin 
somewhat surprised when the latter 
showed no apparent intention of de- 
parting. 

“T am also here,” Fridolin said, in 
the tone of a district attorney, “to say 
a word about your daughter.” 

Gibiser’s nostrils aed amor 
ance, contempt, anger, one couldn’t 
say which. 

“What do you mean?” he asked in 
uncertain tones. 

“Last night you mentioned,” Fri- 
dolin said, leaning with one hand oa 
the desk, “that your daughter was not 
quite sane. The episode we partici- 
pated in might lend evidence to that 
belief. After all, since chance made 
me somewhat of an onlooker’ of 
strange scene, I suggest, Mr. Gibiser, 
that you consult a physician.” 

Gibiser, revolving an unusually long 
penholder in his hand, with an un- 
abashed look, measured Fridolin with 
his glance. 

“And you, as a doctor, would per- 
haps be good enough to take the 
case?” 

“T would thank you not to put 
words in my mouth,” replied Fridolin 
curtly, but somewhat hoarsely, “words 
that I have not spoken.” 

At this moment the door leading to 
the interior of the apartment opened 
and a young man entered, his over- 
coat unbuttoned, over his dress suit. 
Fridolin knew immediately that it 
was one of the Knights of the Fesne 
of the previous night. No doubt, he 
came from Pierrette’s room. He 
seemed embarrassed when he saw Fri- 
dolin, regained his composure im- 
mediately, however, greeted Gibiser 
with a casual wave of the hand, lit a 
cigarette from a box of matches stand- 
ing on the desk, and left the room. 

“J see,” Fridolin remarked, the cor- 
ners of his mouth trembling disparag- 
ingly and with a bitterness in his voice. 

“What do you mean, sir?” Gibiser 
asked quite unmoved. 


VANITY FAIR. 


“In other words you did not, Mr. — 
Gibiser,” and purposely Fridolin let” 
hic glance wander from the entrance 
door to the other one, through which 
the Knight of the Femme had entered, 
“you ae not call the police.” 

“We arranged matters differently, 
Doctor,” said Gibiser coolly and rose~ 
as if to terminate the interview. Fri- 
dolin turned to go, Gibiser opened the! 
door politely for him and with an- 
immobile face he said: “If you should” 
need anything else again .. . nots 
necessarily a cowl.” : 

Fridolin slammed the door shut bea 
hind him. That’s over, he thought= 
with a feeling of anger which he him-’} 
self realized was too strong. He rushed) 
down the stairs, made Be way slowly 
to the Polyclinic, and from thére rang 
up his home to ask whether a patient 
had sent for him, whether mail had 
arrived, whether there was any othert 
news. The maid had hardly answered’ 
his questions, when Albertine herself” 
came to the telephone and talked tom 
Fridolin. She repeated everything thes} 
maid had already said, then she toldi} 
him casually that she had just got ups] 
and now was about to have breakfast 
with the child. “Give her a kiss from: 
me,” said Fridolin, “and enjoy your 
breakfast.” 7 

Her voice had done him good and 
for this very reason he hung up 
quickly. He originally had intended 
to ask what Albertine planned for 
the morning but what business was 


that of his? In the depths of his 
i 
i 


SINS en ae 


‘at AR 5 cl 


oe idle 


he was through with Albertine, how= 
ever their everyday life might go on: 
The blonde nurse helped him into hi 
white operating coat. While doing sc 
she smiled a bit at him, as all women 
smile, whether you are interested in 
them or not. 

A few minutes later Fridolin wa 
in the ward. The chief physician hac 
informed him that he had to leavé 
unexpectedly for a consultation, the 
assistants were to make their round 
alone. Fridolin was quite happy whe 
followed by the students, he wen 
from bed to. bed, examined patients 
wrote prescriptions, talked shop with) 
the assistants and nurses. There wal 
some news. The journeyman lock | 
smith Karl Roedel had died thay 
night. Dissection this afternoon at five 
o’clock. In the woman’s ward a bee] 
had been empty but was filled agai | 
The woman from bed seven ‘had to be} 
transferred to the operating divisio 
Meanwhile personal questions, too 


i 
| 
| 
4 


were aired. The appointment for th z 
eye-ward was to be decided the day 
after tomorrow. Huegelmann, n now} 


professor i in Marburg, only four yea 
ago assistant to Stellwag, had the bes * 
chance. Meteoric career, thought Fry 
dolin, I shall never be a candidate fo | 
director of one of the divisions, sim 
ply because I have never been an ia 
structor. Too late. Why, after all) 
If I started scientific experiment 
again, or resumed my earlier re 
searches more earnestly. A privat 
practice leaves time enough. ’ 
He asked Doctor Puchstaler to com 
duct the clinic, and was forced t 
confess to himself that he woul! 
rather have stayed than have gone f 
the Galizin Hill. And yet, it had 
(Continued on page 150) 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 148) 


be. This was not the only matter that 
had to be followed up; several other 
things had to be taken care of today. 
And so Fridolin resolved to entrust 
even his evening’s work to Doctor 
Fuchstaler, to be prepared for all 
emergencies. The young girl in the 
last bed with her consumptive cough 
smiled at him, She was the same one 
who, the other day during an exami- 
nation, had pressed her breasts so 
trustingly against his cheek. Fridolin 
returned her glance darkly and turned 
away frowning. They are all alike, 
he thought bitterly, and Albertine is 
like the rest—she is the worst of all. 
We must separate. It can never be all 
right again. 

On the stairs, he exchanged a few 
words with a colleague from the sur- 
gical ward. Well, how was it with 
the woman who had been transferred 
during the night? He, personally, did 
not think an operation absolutely es- 
sential, They should not forget to 
inform him of the results of the 
histological examination, 

“Of course, Kollega.” 

At the corner he took a cab. He 
pretended to look some address up in 
his note-book—a ridiculous comedy 
played for the benefit of the driver, 
as if he had to decide in which direc- 
tion to go. “To Ottakring,” he said, 
“the street towards the Galizin Hill. 
Pll tell you where to stop.” 

In the carriage, he felt excitement, 
mingled longing and pain, a guilty 
feeling because he had scarcely given 
a thought to his deliverer during the 
last few hours. Would it be possible 
to find the house? Well that could 
not be particularly difficult. The 
question was only: what then? Notify 
the police? This might have evil con- 
sequences, particularly for the woman 
who had sacrificed herself for him, 
or who had at least been ready to 
sacrifice herself. Or was he to hire 
a private detective? This seemed 
rather banal and unworthy. But what 
else to do? He had neither the time 
nor probably the talent to make the 
necessary investigation skilfully—A 
secret society? Well, yes, surely secret. 
But they knew each other? Aristo- 
crats, perhaps, gentlemen of the court? 
He thought of certain Archdukes who 
would be capable of such pranks. And 
the ladies? probably . . . recruited 
from brothels. Well that was by no 
means certain. Certainly selected types. 
But the woman who had sacrificed 
herself for him? Sacrificed? Why did 
he really always imagine that she had 
been a victim? A comedy. Of course, 
the whole thing had been a comedy. 
He ought to be glad to have escaped 
so cheaply. To be sure, he had be- 
haved admirably. The gentlemen 
surely had noticed that he had not 
been just anyone, And she had noticed 
it too. Probably she liked him better 
than all these Archdukes, or whatever 
they might have been. 

At the end of the Liebhartstal dis- 
trict, where the road definitely begins 
to rise, Fridolin got out and cautiously 
sent the carriage back. The sky was 
pale blue, fleeced with white clouds, 
and the sun was spring-warm. He 
looked back—nothing suspicious was 
in sight. No cab, no_ pedestrian. 
Slowly he climbed the hill. The over- 


‘and threw it around his shoulders. 


: 
4 
- 


coat was heavy; Fridolin took it off 


a 


He reached the point where, to the 
right, the side-road, on which the 
ominous house stood, should branch ~ 
off; he could not miss it; the road led 
downwards, but by no means as steeply — 
as it had seemed while driving that | 
night. A quiet street. In one of the ® 
front gardens were roses, carefully 
wrapped in straw, in the next one he- 
saw a baby-carriage; a little boy” 
dressed in blue was pushing it to and~ 
fro, from the window on the ground” 
floor a young woman looked laugh-~ 
ingly on. Then came an empty plot, © 
and here, no doubt—, was the house ~ 
he was looking for. It surely did not~ 
look pretentious or marvelous,—a | 
mere two-story cottage in modest” 
Empire style which obviously had” 
not been renovated in a long time, 
The green shades were lowered in= 
every window; there was nothing to) 
suggest that the cottage might be in-) 
habited. Fridolin looked all around, 
Nobody was to be seen on the entire™ 
street; far below, two boys with books” 
under their arms were walking in the- 
opposite direction. And what now?” 
Simply walk back? This would have 
appeared ridiculous. He looked for 
the electric button. And if they opene 
the door, what was he to say? Well, } 
quite simple—was this pretty cottage) 
not for rent for the summer? The 
door, however, opened, and an old} 
servant in simple morning livery came 
out and walked slowly down the pat 
towards the garden gate. He held a@ 
letter in his hand which, through the 
fence, he silently gave to Feolin 
His heart beat loudly. E 

“For me?” he asked _hesitatingly® 
The servant nodded, went in; the 
house-door shut behind him. Wha}, 
does this mean? Fridolin asked hime 
self. Perhaps from her? Perhaps i) 
is she who owns this house—? Quickly 
he went up the street again; until noy 
he had not noticed that his name wa- 
on the envelope in bold, impressiv” 
letters. At.the corner he opened the 
letter, unfolded one leaf and read) 
“Give up your investigations whic!) 
are absolutely to no purpose and con) 
sider these words as a second warning | 
We hope in your interest that other) 
will not be necessary.” He let thi 
paper drop. 

The message disappointed him i) 
every respect; at any rate it wam 
different from the one he had fool’ 
ishly thought possible. The tone 
however, was reserved, quite withow 
sharpness. It denoted that the peopl 
who sent the message did not feel an) 
too sure of themselves. 

Second warning? How so? 
yes, the night before he had receive 
the first one. But why second—an) 
not last? Did they want. to test h” 
courage once more? Was he to p 
a test? And how did they know h 
name? Well, that was not so extrao’}}] 
dinary, after all; they probably hj} 
forced Nachtigall to betray it. An}} 
besides—he smiled over his absen™ 
mindedness—his initials and exact a 
dress were sewed in the lining of 
fur coat. 

But even if he had made no furth }] 
progress, the letter had visibly calmy 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Fridolin—why he could not quite 
tell. He was particularly sure that the 
woman for whose fate he had felt 
anxiety was still alive, and that it 
was up to him to find her,—and he 
could if he went about it with caution 
and shrewdness. 

But he was somewhat tired, even if 
in a peculiarly relieved mood which 
he nevertheless felt to be treacherous. 
When he reached home Albertine and 
the child had already had their lunch, 
but kept him company while he took 
his meal. She was sitting opposite 
him—she who during the night had 
quietly permitted him to be beaten and 
crucified—looking angelic, womanly, 
motherly, and, to his own surprise, he 
felt no hatred for her. He enjoyed 
his meal; was in a somewhat excited, 
but nevertheless gay, mood, and, as 
was his habit, he spoke lightly of his 
professional adventures of the day, 
particularly of personal questions 
about which he invariably kept 
Albertine informed. He related that 
Huegelmann’s appointment was almost 
certain and talked of his own reso- 
lution to resume his §cientific work 
somewhat more energetically. Alber- 
tine knew this mood, knew that it 
never lasted very long, and a half- 
smile betrayed her doubts. Fridolin 
erew excited, whereupon she stroked 
his hair to quiet him. He shrank back 
and turned to the child to escape 
further disagreeable contact. He took 
the little one on his lap, was just 
about to bob her on his knee when the 
maid announced that some patients 
were already in the waiting room. 
Fridolin rose immediately, relieved, 
mentioned in an aside that Albertine 
and the child ought to profit by the 
sunny afternoon and take a walk, then 
went into his office. 

In the course of the next two hours, 
Fridolin had to see six old and two new 
patients. In each case he was absolutely 
absorbed by his task, examined, made 
notes, prescribed—and was glad that 
after the last two nights, passed with- 
out sleep, he felt so fresh and so much 
a master of his faculties. 
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After office hours, as was his habit, 
he looked in on his wife and child 
once more and noticed, not without 
satisfaction, that the mother had gone 
calling while the little one was study- 
ing French with her nurse. Only when 
he was on the stairs did he again be- 
come conscious of the fact that all 
this security of existence was no more 
than a déception and a he. 

In spite of the fact that he had 
announced his absence he was strongly 
drawn to his ward. There were two 
cases on record there which were par- 
ticularly suitable for the scientific 
work he planned, and for a while 
Fridolin had concentrated more on 
them than he had done previously. 
Then he had to take care of another 
patient in the heart of the city, and 
so it was seven o’clock in the evening 
when he stood before the old house 
in the Schreyvogelgasse. Only now, 
as he looked up to Marianne’s win- 
dow, did her picture which had paled 
in the meantime become alive once 
again. Well—here he could not miss 
out. Here he could start the work of 
his revenge without particular effort, 
here were no difficulties, no dangers; 
and the fact which might have pre- 
vented others from seeing it through 
—the betrayal of the fiawcé—was to 
him almost an added stimulus. Yes, 
to betray, to deceive, to lie, to play a 
role, now to be Marianne’s, now Al- 
bertine’s, for the benefit of the good 
Doctor Roediger, for the benefit of 
the whole world;—to lead a double 
life, to “be the capable, reliable phy- 
sician with a future, the splendid 
husband and faterfammilias—and at 
the same time a rowé, a seducer, a 
cynic, who plays with mankind, with 
men and women, just as his inclina- 
tion bids him—this, at the moment, 
appeared something particularly pre- 
cious:—and the most valuable part of 
it was that later, when Albertine was. 
feeling quite secure in her quiet mar- 
ried and family life, he could confess 
all his sins, smiling cynically, and thus 
revenge himself for whatever bitter- 

(Continued on page 155) 
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er lined. No breaking in. 


122 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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5 West 46th Street, New York 


LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine in 
Dinner Coats as seen at the exclusive 
supper clubs and amongst the Smart 
Set. Favored by New York’s best 
dressed men. Exclusive Banks Model. 


LIDO TUX $55 LIDO ULTRA $65 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Street 


STYLE 
Tan 1000 
Black 2000 


ness and disgrace she had inflicted on 
him in her dream. 

In the foyer he found himself fac- 
ing Doctor Roediger, who stretched 
out his hand in a harmless, good 
natured fashion. 

“How is Miss Marianne?” Fridolin 
asked. “Has she quieted down a bit?” 

Doctor Roediger shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “She was prepared for the end 
long enough in advance, Doctor.— 
Only when they called for the corpse 
this noon—” 

“Oh, that has happened already?” 

Doctor Roediger nodded. ‘Tomor- 
row afternoon at three the burial will 
take place... .” 

Fridolin looked up. 
the relatives are with Miss Marianne?’ 

“Not any replied Doctor 
Roediger, “now she is alone. She will 


“Probably— 


more,” 


surely be pleased to see you, Doctor. 
Tomorrow we shall take her to Méd- 
ling, my mother and I.” And, answer- 
Fridolin’s politely questioning 
glance, “There my parents have a 
small house. Au revoir, Doctor. I 
have a number of things to do. Yes, 
there is enough work—when some- 
thing like this happens. I hope to find 
you upstairs, Doctor, when I return.” 
And he stepped through the door to 
the street. 

For a moment Fridolin hesitated, 
then he slowly walked up the stairs. 
He rang the bell; and it was Marianne 
herself who opened it. She was in 
black, wearing a string of black beads 
around her neck which he had‘never 
seen on her before. Her face flushed 
softly. 

“You kept me long 
time,” she said with a little smile. 


“Pardon me, Miss Marianne, today 
» 


waiting a 


was particularly strenuous for me. 

He followed her through the death 
chamber, in which the bed was now 
empty, into the adjoining room where, 
yesterday, he had filled out the death 
certificate under the picture of the 
officer in the white uniform. A small 
lamp was burning on the desk so that 
the room was ina half-light. Marianne 
indicated a seat on the black leather 


You buy so few—why not the finest? 
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remains in perfect position. 

This is the secret. The bosom is joined only at the top and 
down the middle, not at the sides, so that while the body 
adapts itself comfortably to your movements, the bosom re- 
mains at all times in the correct position. The shirt opens 
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couch and sat down opposite him at 
the desk. 

“I just met Doctor Roediger in the 
foyer.—So, you are going to the coun- 
try tomorrow:” 

Marianne looked at him as if sur- 
prised by the cool tone of Fridolin’s 
question and her shoulders drooped 
when he proceeded with an almost 
callous voice: “I think that’s very 
» And he elaborated profession- 
ally on th beneficial results to her of 


wise. 


the splendid air, and the new sur- 
roundings. 

She sat motionless, while tears rolled 
down her cheeks. Fridolin saw them 
without pity, rather impatiently; and 
the thought that she might lie at his 
feet again the next moment to repeat 
yesterday’s confession filled him with 
terror. And since she remained silent, 
he rose abruptly: “As sorry as I am, 
Miss Marianne—” and looked at his 
watch. 

She raised her head, looked at Fri- 
dolin, and her tears kept on flowing. 
He would liked to say a kind 
word to her but could not bring him- 


hay S 


self to do it. 


“You will probably stay in the 
country a few days,” he began forcedly. 
“T hope to hear from you... . Doctor: 
Roediger tells me that the wedding 


will take place soon. Permit me to 
express my best wishes.” 

She did not stir, as if she had not 
heard his word of congratulation, his 
farewell. He stretched out his hand, 
which she did not take, and almost 
reproachfully he “Ves. 
sincerely hope to hear from you. 4x 
revoir, Miss Marianne.” She sat 
petrified. He started to leave, for a 


second stood in the doorway, as if 


repeated: 


to give her a last chance to call him 
back. She 
away, 


turn her face 
and he went out closing the 
door behind him. On the landing he 
felt something akin to regret. For an 
instant he thought of s, 
he felt that to do this, above all 
things, would be ridiculous. 

But what now? Home? Where 

(Continued on page 157) 
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**...but they must be right’ 


Nothing is so invariably correct 
for informal wear as the polo 
shirt. But it must be right to be 
smart. Ours are especially tailored 
to our order from the finest white 
cheviot—finished entirely by hand. 
Ready-to-wear $3.50 each post- 
paid; six for $18. Please men- 
tion collar size and sleeve length. 
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CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 


There are no more exacting de- 
mands made of clothing than 
those made by men. 
Through strict adherence to the 
accepted style, Luxenberg 
clothes have met these demands. 


$32.50 to $42.50 


NarlLUXIENIBIERR GeBro 


New York 


college 


37 Union Square 


Between 16 and 


Tailor 
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OMBINING 


NEW YORK 


individuality in 


design—and integrity in work- 


manship, we have served a distin- 
guished clientele, who know the value 
of good clothes in the business and 


social world. 


We invite you to see our new and 
exclusive Fall and Winter selection 
of fabrics for sport, dress and busi- 


ness wear. 
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PITTSBURGH TOLEDO 
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STEUBENVILLE 


WHEELING 
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of Distinctive Charm 


Softly tinted pearls, cleverly mounted. 
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* B—Dainty Sweater set—the set 2.00 


Colours: Creamy white; deli- 
cate pink; powder blue. Also 
in alternating gun metal and 
white, especially attractive 
for mourning wear. 


A Welcome Gift A Delightful Prize 


In ordering by mail, 
state colour preference. 


THE NEW MOON 


Room 506 505 Fifth Ave. New York 


Charming colourful 
knives, forks and spoons 


direct from 
Paris 
especially im- 
ported for 
Christmas. 
$5 for six 
; of either in 
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; Leaf Green 
I'rench Blue 
Lapis Blue 
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made in France to-day. Gold metal 
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and needs to be ironed carefully every 
time it is worn. 

There are three distinct ways of 
spending the winter, all popular with 
the Englishman. One is to go to St. 
Moritz or some other Swiss winter 
sports centre. Another very popular 
itinerary is the South of France with 
trips to Vienna, Budapest and like 
places. A third is to spend the winter 
in India or Egypt, both of which 
countries require very much the same 
sort of outfit. 

The most important item in a winter 
sports outfit is, undoubtedly, a suit 
made of waterproof material which is 
even more necessary for the beginner 
than for the expert. If a man is 
travelling with an ordinary European 
wardrobe, he need only add one of 
these suits and a few pull-overs and 
woolly scarfs in order to possess all 
that is required for St. Moritz. 

For skating and bobbing nearly 
everybody wears ordinary tweed 
knickerbockers with either a turtle- 
neck sweater or else the ordinary 
old-fashioned sweater with a V-shaped 
opening at the neck, usually made in 
white wool with a line of either club 
or regimental colours round the neck 
and at the bottom. 

The waterproof suit is usually made 
in two pieces—the upper part or coat 
is cut like a tunic with a high collar 
which buttons round the throat, but 
will turn down if required. This tunic 
coat is of course double-breasted and 
there should be a row of inside buttons 
on which to fasten the inside flap, as 
well as a double row outside. The 
sleeves should be of a very easy fit 
round the shoulders and should be 
made to button tightly round the wrist 
with a very broad wrist-band. The 
trousers are made on very much the 
same lines as ordinary trousers and 
should fasten just above the ankle with 
a broad strap worn inside the sock. 

White flannels are now absolutely 
necessary at St. Moritz where there 
are covered tennis courts, on which 
almost incessant tournaments are held. 

There is one very important point 
to remember for those choosing clothes 
for winter sports, and that is, that in 
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OSes of one colour in soft, 


lustrous, shades are not only beauti- 
ful, but decidedly smart and always 
in good taste. 


Our scarves are made of specially 
woven natural silk barathea, rich in 
texture, aglow with colour. Because 
the silk is folded, then hand needled, 
a good knot and long life is assured 


Smart Shades 


BLUE—Navy, Royal, Delft. 
BROWN —Tobacco, Bamboo, Walnut. 
GREY—Nickel, Silver. 
GREEN—Myrtle, Olive, Reseda. 
RED—Maroon, Copper, Burgundy. 
$3.50 cach. 3 for $10.00 
postpai 
ALSO: MAUVE, PURPLE, BLACK 


Illustrated Brochure On Request 


HANDKERCHIEFS—in colours to correspond. Made in Ireland, of fine linen, with 
wide hemstitched coloured borders. Scarf and handkerchief set, at $5.00 postpaid 
obtainable in Navy, Delft, Bamboo, Maroon, Nickel and Mauve, appropriately boxe 


for gift purposes. Individual handkerchiefs $1.50 


Switzerland, at any rate, wind and 
damp are practically non-existent and 
there is always a brilliant sun. Con- 
sequently clothes should consist for the 
most part of medium weight materials, 
all the extra warmth necessary being 
obtained by easily removed garments, 
such as thick woolly scarfs and gloves, 
and cardigan jackets made in a very 
large size which will pull on and off 
over other sweaters. 

It is also important to remember 
that at nearly all the fashionable 
places, such as St. Moritz, there is a 
great deal of looking on, as there are 
numbers of international competitions 
as well as horse races on the frozen 
take. A warm overcoat is essential for 
this purpose. The smartest men have 
now discarded both fur and leather 
for these overcoats and they are now 
wearing very thick tweeds and friezes 
lined with either Jaeger wool or some 
fancy material, and made on the model 
of an old-fashioned ulster. It should 
be double-breasted and cut with a very 
loose fit and should reach to about 
half way between the knee and the 
ankle. Some of the latest models are 
made with a perfectly plain back with 
a long box-pleat at either side from 
the hips down to the end of the coat. 

For the Riviera, of course, an en- 
tirely different wardrobe is necessary, 
as it should consist for the most part 
of flannels. As in Switzerland the 
basis of the wardrobe is a mackintosh 
suit, so on the Riviera the basis of a 
well dressed man’s clothes is a grey 
flannel suit. White flannel trousers 
are of course essential and shoes play 
a very important part in making for 
smartness on the Riviera. Brown and 
white shoes are of course very popular, 
but the majority one sees are made on 
a very ordinary model. 

Sports clothes are necessary for golf 
and tennis, though, of course, both 
games can be played in white flannel 
trousers and a tennis shirt. 

For India or Egypt an ordinary 
wardrobe is essential, made throughout 
in tropical materials. For Egypt, and, 
for that matter, India too, it is essen- 
tial to have one or two suits made of a 
light cotton material or Shantung silk. 
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You will be glad to own this 
book, which pronounces with 
the authority of Vogue’s long 
experience as the arbiter of 
social contacts. 


On sale at good bookstores, 
or by mail; $4 postpaid 
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larly spend “‘an hour with Auer”—splendid advice 
from America’s great sage. 
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tions of Genuine Antique Furniture 
in the world. 25 years’ experience 
shipping goods to U. S. A. Speci- 
mens have been supplied to leading 
American Museums. Washington 
Manor House, SULGRAVE, ENG. 
Home of George Washington’s An- 
cestors restored by us in 1920. 
Specialty:—Replicas of old furniture 
designs. 


GILL & REIGATE, rrp. 
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Expert Instruction 
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else! 
today. And tomorrow? 


He could not do anything else 
He felt awk- 
ward, helpless, everything seemed to 
melt in his hands; everything became 
unreal, even his home, his wife, his 
child, his profession, yes, he himself, 
mechanically walking along the dark 
street, lost in thoughts. 

The clock in the Rathaus tower 
struck half past seven. After all it 
didn’t matter how late it was; time 
lay before him utterly of no use. 
Nothing, nobody mattered. He felt a 
slight pity for himself. A passin 
thought came to him, in no way 
conscious resolution—a mere idea—to 


£ 
a 


drive to one of the stations, to go 
away, no matter where, to disappear 
from everybody who knew him, to re- 
appear somewhere in a strange coun- 
try, to start a new life as a new man 
He remembered certain cases he knew 
from psychiatric books, cases of so- 
called man sud- 
denly regular 
existence, lost, returning after months 


double-existence: a 
vanished from his 
or years, did not know himself where 
he had been all the time, but later 
someone recognized him who had met 
him somewhere in a foreign country, 
and the homecomer did not know any- 
thing about it. These things were, of 
course, rare, but they happened never- 
theless. And in milder form probably 
everybody experienced them, When 
a dream, for ex- 
remem- 


one returned from 
ample? To be 
bered . . . but surely there were also 


sure, one 


dreams which one forgot completely, 
of which nothing except 
some mysterious mood, a benumbed 


remained 
sensation. Or one did not remember 
until later, much later and did not 
know whether one had actually lived 
through an experience or just dreamed 
it. Only—only—! 

And while he went on involuntarily 
walking in the direction of his home, 
he found himself in the neighborhood 
of the dark, rather disreputable street 
where, only twenty-four hours ago, 
he had followed an unfortunate girl 
into her shabby but none the less com- 


fortable home. Unfortunate—she? 


How one al- 
branded fates, 
tempted to do so by words, and tazy 
habit! Had not this young girl after 
all been the most charming, almost the 
purest of all 
contacts of the previous night? He 


This street disreputable? 


ways streets, wen-— 


those strange chance 
felt somewhat moved when he thought 
of her. And now he remembered yes- 
terday’s resolution; he bought some 
eatables in a nearby store; and, when 
he walked along the walls of the 
houses with his package, he felt rather 
happy in the realization of the fact 
that he 
sensible, 


was about to do something 
something almost laudable. 
He turned up his coat collar when he 
entered the foyer, took several steps 
at once when going upstairs, the bell 
sounded unwelcomely shrill to his 
ears; and, when he learned from an 
old woman that Miss Mizzi was not 
at home, he breathed freely. 
But before the woman had a chance 
to take Mizzi’s package a girl, rather 
pretty, wrapped in a sort of bathrobe, 


more 


stepped into the vestibule and said 
“Ts the gentleman looking for some- 
Miss Mizzi? 
very soon, either.” 


one? She won’t be home 
The older woman motioned to her 

to be silent; Fridolin, however, as if 

he wanted to confirm an intuitive feel- 

ing of his said simply: “She’s in the 

hospital, isn’t she?” 
The ¢ 


dolin, who said crisply: “I only came 


girl came quite close to Fri- 
up while passing by to bring Mizzi 
something,” and all of a sudden he 
felt like a youthful swain. And in 
a new, professional tone, he asked 
“In which ward is she?” 

The girl mentioned the name of a 
professor, to whom, Fridolin, years 
before, had acted as an assistant. And 
then she added good-naturedly : “Hand 
over the package, P1l give it to her 
Trust me I won’t take 
And Pll bring her 
your regards, too, and tell her that 
you’re still true to her.” 

At the same time she approached 
him again and smiled at him. But 
(Continued on page 158) 


tomorrow, 
nothing neither. 
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when he shrank back slightly, she 
gave up immediately. 

When Fridolin stepped the 
street from the house, he felt a lump 
rising in his throat; but he realized 
that this meant less that he was 
touched than that his nerves were on 
edge. Purposely he walked quicker 
and more briskly—in accord with his 
mood, Was this another, a last sign 
that everything was to come to naught! 
Why? That he had escaped this dan- 


into 


ger might also be taken as a good 
sign. And was that all that mattered: 


b 
to escape dangers? All kinds of other 
dangers were probably still before 
him. He surely had not given up the 
idea of proceeding with his search for 
the wonderful woman of last night. 
Now, of course, it was too late for 
that. And one had to con- 
sider carefully how to proceed with 
an investigation. Yes, if one had 
somebody to talk things over with. 
But Fridolin knew nobody he would 
dare tell about last night’s adventures. 
For years past he had taken no one 


besides 


but Albertine into his confidence, and 
he surely could not discuss this with 
her—not this or ever anything else. 
For, last night, incredible enough, she 
had allowed him to be crucified. 
And now Fridolin realized why his 
steps were leading him further and 
further away instead of in the direc- 
The best thing to 
do was to dine somewhere, then to 


tion of his home. 


look up his two cases in the ward— 
and under no 
home—“home!”—before he could be 
quite certain that Albertine was asleep. 

He went into a café, one of the 
more pretentious and sedate ones near 
the Rathaus, telephoned home to leave 
word not to wait for him for dinner, 
hung up quickly to prevent Albertine 
from coming to the telephone, then 


circumstances to go 


sat down near a window and pulled 
the curtain to. In a distant corner a 
man sat down, in a dark overcoat, 
otherwise quite unobtrusively dressed. 
Fridolin remembered having seen this 
face somewhere else in the course of 
the day. ‘This, of course, might be a 
coincidence. Fridolin took one of the 
evening papers and read as he had last 
night in another café a few lines here 
and there: reports of political oc- 
currences, theatre, art, literature, of 
smalf*and big accidents of all kinds. 
In an American city, the name of 
which he had never heard before, a 
theatre had burned down, ‘The chim- 
ney-sweep Peter Korand had thrown 
himself out of a window. Somehow 
it appeared odd to Fridolin that chim- 
ney-sweeps, too, commit suicide occa- 
sionally, and the thought rose to his 
mind whether the man had washed 
himself properly or had wandered into 
darkness, black as he had been. In an 
expensive hotel in the heart of the 
city a woman had poisoned herself 
during the morning, a lady who, a 
few days ago, had rented rooms under 
the name of Baroness D. ... A re- 
markably beautiful woman,  Imme- 
diately Fridolin felt a strange pre- 
sentiment. The woman had returned 
home at four o’clock in the morning, 
accompanied by two men who left her 
at the entrance. Four o’clock, At that 
exact hour he had regurned home, too! 
And towards noon—so the article 


went on—she had been found in her 
bed with all the symptoms of poison- 
ing a remarkably pretty young 
woman... Well, after all, there were 
quite a few remarkably pretty young 
women. ... There was no real reason 
to believe that the lady who had en- 
gaged rooms in the hotel under the 
name of Baroness D, was one and the 
same as a certain other young lady. 
And yet—his heart was beating and 
the newspaper was shaking in his 
hand, In an expensive city-hotel ... 
where—? Why so secretive? —So dis- 
creet? 4 

He dropped the paper and noticed 
that simultaneously the man in the 
distant corner raised a big illustrated 
sheet newspaper like a screen before 
his face, Immediately Fridolin held 
up his paper again, and at that mo- 
ment realized that the Baroness D, 
could not possibly be anyone else but 
the woman of last night... . “In an 
expensive city-hotel”. ... There were 
not so many who could be mistaken 
for a “Baroness D. . . .” And now, 
at all costs, this clue had to be fol- 
lowed up. Fridolin called the waiter, 
paid, went. At the door he turned 
around once more to look at the man 


in the corner. Oddly enough, he had 
already disappeared. 
Poisoned. . . . But she was still liv- 


ing... When they found her she was 
still living. And, after all, there was 
no reason to think that her life had 
not been saved, Anyway, dead or alive, 
he would find her. And he would 
her again—under any circum- 
stance—dead or living. He would see 
her; no power on earth could prevent 
him from seeing the woman who came 
to her death for him—yes, for his 
sake.) He responsible for her 
death—he alone—if it were she. “Re- 
turned home at four in the morning, 
in the company of two men!” Prob- 
ably the same two men who had taken 
Nachtigall to the railway station a 
few hours later. Their consciences 
were not particularly clear, 

He stood in the open square in front 
of the Rathaus and surveyed his sur- 
roundings. Only a few people were 
in sight, the suspicious character from 
the café not being among them. And 
if the man were afraid, he would have 
had the upper hand. Fridolin hurried 
on; at the Ring he took a cab, went 
first to the Hotel Bristol and asked 
the porter as if he were entitled or 
instructed to do so whether the 
Baroness D. who, as was well known, 
had poisoned herself this mornine, 
had) lived in this hotel. The porter 
was not particularly surprised, mis- 
taking Fridolin perhaps for a police 
official or a reporter. At any rate he 
replied politely that the unfortunate 
case had not occurred at the Bristol, 
but at the Hotel Ersherzog Karl. 

Fridolin drove to the Ershersog im- 
mediately and was told there that the 
Baroness D, had been transferred to 
the Allgemeinen Hospital directly 
after she had been discovered. Fri- 
dolin asked the clerk how the at- 
tempted suicide had been found out; 
what had been the reason to disturb a 
guest at noon who had returned home 
as late as four in the morning? Well, 
that was quite simple; two men (again 

(Continued on page 162) 
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A visit to the Caldwell Collection can hardly be likened to any ordinary shopping tour. 
It is more like visiting a museum of rare and fascinating objects, but with this difference— 
the jewel or the lamp at Caldwell’s, the silver candlesticks or rich glass compote can be 


yours 1f you desire. The cost of purchase is often amazingly small, when you consider 


that each object represents the superb craftsmanship of the nations. It was chosen for 
the Caldwell Collection by men who know and love their subject. In many cases, in- 
deed, it cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 

A leisurely visit to the Caldwell Collection is particularly worth while if you are 
selecting wedding, anniversary or holiday gifts. It rewards you when you seek china, 
glass or silver worthy of a place in your own home. Visitors are always welcome. 
Mail inquiries receive immediate attention. 


J. E.CALDWELL & GO. 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, WATCHES, STATIONERY 
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for the well appointed bathroom. A set of towels (29x50), face -_ @. 
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$2° Invested in Vogue will save you $200 
“a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen gown 


The gownyou buyandseldom wearis the really 
expensive gown. Gloves, shoes, hats, that miss 
being exactly what you want, are the ones that 
cost more than you can afford. 


Why take chances again this year when—by 
simply sending in the coupon below with 
$2—you can insure the correctness of your 
entire wardrobe for the remainder of the 
Autumn, the Winter and the coming Spring? 


These are the 10 numbers of Vogue 


that you receive for $2 


(11* if you mail the coupon now) 
New York Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
(extra complimentary copy) 


The actual gowns, hats, coats, shoes and accessories that 
are to be had in the New York shops and dressmaking 
houses. Society in its smartest season. 


Vanity Number Noy. 15 


Coiffures, complexions, accessories. The 
tremendous trifles that turn mere 
correctness into chic. 


Spring Fabrics, Original 
Vogue Designs Feb. 1 


The foundation for your spring ward- 
robe—fabrics, working plans, Cin- 
derella’s own number, where brains 
A : (and Vogue) outwit mere millions. 
Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 
Several hundred gifts, all carefully 
chosen by Vogue’s experienced shop- 
pers. For every age and fancy, taste 
and purse. 


Forecast of Spring 
Fashions Feb. 15 


The earliest whispers from Paris, and 
Vogue's own estimate of tendencies for 
spring and summer. 

Holiday 

Number Dec. 15 


Holiday furs and fashions and _fri- 
volities and gifts; the colour and 


Spring Millmery Mar. 1 


A peep into Paris’ own bandbox—what 
the American shops are importing— 


This offer open only to 
new subscribers 


sparkle of Yuletide. 


Midwinter Travel Jan. 1 


Southern beaches, winter sports, foreign 
holidays. 


Southern 
Fashions Jan. 15 


The wardrobe of the southern season; 
clothes delightful for the north. 


what chic Americans are wearing. 


Spring Shopping Mar. 15 


Vogue's editors present a critical review 
of everything buyable and chic. Plan 
your shopping and check your purchases 
by this number. 


Early Paris Openings Apr. 1 


The first models from the spring open- 
ings—cable and radio news of lines, 
fabrics, colours. 


If you take advantage of this special offer, now, you 
will have Vogue at hand throughout the winter and 
spring buying seasons. To guide you in every pur- 
chase. To save you from clothes-mistakes. To act as 
your personal consultant in individual problems. Isn’t 
this worth $2—the price of a bit of neck-wear, a theatre 
ticket, a luncheon? 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail the Coupon NOW! 
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English Bruyere Pipes. 
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Your favorite shape 
sent on receipt of price 
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Stationery. 
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EDGAR B. WALTERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 
2 East 23rd St., New York 


FORTNUM & MASON, Lt. 


By appointment to 
H. M. KING GEORGE 


Price $25 


postage extra 
Introducing — 


NEW WINTER- 
WEIGHT 
BROGUE 


In Tan Russian Calf or Black 


Fortmason Leather— 


Bench-made in England by 
craftsmen of unexcelled merit. 


Latest Catalogue sent on request 


J C 
FORTMASON 


BRITISH BOOTS, Inc. 
At 7 I madison avenue 
e) NEVV YORK 


The New York Shop of Fortnum & Mason, 


Ltd., of London, Established over 200 years, 
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LUXURIOUS 
HATS 


SOLD BY EXCLUSIV 
THE STERN HAT CO 


3 SHOPS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
LEVELAND SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS 
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Iverson 
A. KNOX MUNSON, JR., President 7 
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THE “STADIUM” 


NEW Iverson & 
Munson Over- 
coat, created by A. 
Knox Munson, Jr.,ot 
Camels Hair Cloth, 
big, loose, smartly 
draped, for stadium, 
motoring, or town 
wear. Combines 
great warmth with 
lightness. 

Other exclusive 
models in Suits and 
Topcoats of finest 
imported woolens 
also being shown. 


Our new Shop, with entirely new fittings, is one of the handsomest Men’s Shops in New York 
Clothing ~ Furnishings ~ Hats ~ Shoes 


IVERSON & MUNSON, 10 EAST 44th ST. 
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Protect your hair now! 


Even hair that 


looks healthy 


needs this care 


OUR hair now may be 
thick, clean-looking, 


strong. To keep it, guard 
against two threatening ills— 
either of which will lead to ulti- 
mate baldness. 


Dandruff is an actual scalp 
infection. Thinning hair results 
from poor scalp circulation. 

Both can be prevented. In 
most cases they can be overcome 
even when long established 
with this quick treatment: 

EVERY MORNING moisten hair 
and scalp generously with Ed. Pin- 
aud’s Eau de Quinine. Then with the 
fingers pressed down firmly, move 
the scalp vigorously in every direc- 
tion, working the tonic thoroughly 
into every inch of the scalp. Comb 
your hair while still moist. It will lie 
smoothly just the way you want it. 


This simple care prevents and 


destroys dandruff, stimulates 
scalp circulation, strengthens 


your hair. Make it a part of 
your morning routine—like 
brushing your teeth! 

Get Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine at any drug or depart- 
ment store today. Each bottle 
bears the signature of Ed. Pin- 
aud. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 


FWifth Avenue, New York. Sole 
distributors for Parfumerie Ed. 
Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Eau de Quinine 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 158) 


two men!) had asked for her at 
eleven o’clock. When she did not an- 
swer repeated phone calls, the chain- 
bermaic had knocked at the door; and, 
as no sound was heard and the door 
remained locked from the inside, there 
was nothing else to do but to open 
it forcibly. Thus they had discovered 
the Baroness unconscious in bed. They 
had immediately called an ambulance 
and the police. 

“And the two men?” Fridolin asked 
sharply, seeming to himself like a 
private detective. 

Yes, these men were very suspicious, 
but they had disappeared, As a matter 
of fact the lady was probably not 
Baroness Dubieski, although she had 
registered under that name. She had 
registered at the Ersherzog Karl for 
the first time and in truth there was 
no record of a family by the name 
of Dubieski, at least, no noble family. 

Fridolin thanked the clerk for his 
information and left rather abruptly 
because one of the assistant managers 
of the hotel had come up and was 
scrutinizing him with some suspicion. 
He stepped into his carriage again 
and drove to the hospital. A few mia- 
utes later at the information desk of 
the hospital he learned not only that 
the Baroness Dubieski had been trans- 
ferred to the second ward but also 
that she had died at five o’clock in the 
afternoon—without regaining  con- 
sciousness—in spite of all medical 
attention. 

Fridolin breathed deeply, at least 
he thought so, but it was, in fact, a 
heavy sigh. The official on duty looked 
up, somewhat surprised. Fridolin re- 
gained his composure immediately, 
took leave politely and was in the 
open again a moment later. The 
hospital garden was almost deserted. 
In an adjoining alley a nurse in a blue 
and white striped smock passed him. 
“Dead,” said Fridolin under. his 
breath. —If it is she. And if it is 
not? If she is still alive, how am 
I to find her? 

He knew exactly where the corpse 
of the deceased was at this moment. 
Since she had died only a few hours 
previous, her body was surely in the 
morgue, hardly a hundred paces away. 
As a physician he would have no 
difficulty in gaining admission even at 
this late hour. Yet—what could he 
do there? He only knew her body, 
had not seen her face, had only had 
a fleeting glimpse of it the night 
when he left the hall,—or rather, 
when he had been ejected from the 
house. He had not considered this 
fact at all, because since he had read 
the newspaper item—hours ago—he 
had come to think that the suicide 
whose face he did not know had Al- 
bertine’s features. Yes. He realized 
now with a shudder that it had been 
his wife whose image had been before 
him as the woman he was seeking. 
And again Fridolin asked himself 
what he could do in the morgue. 
True, if he had found her alive, to- 
day, tomorrow—years hence—when- 
ever, Wherever and under whatever cir- 
cumstances—he would definitely have 
recognized her. Of this he was sure 
sure of her walk, her bearing, her 
voice. Now, however, he was only to 
gaze upon the dead body of a woman 


—upon a face of which nothing was 
familiar except the eyes—eyes which 
now were without life. Yes—these 
eyes he knew and the hair which, in 
the very moment they ejected him 
from the hall, had come down and 
enveloped the nude body. Would that 
be sufficient to tell him without mis- 
take whether or not it was she? 

And slowly, with hesitating steps 
Fridolin made his way through the 
long-familiar courtyards to the Patho- 
logical-Anatomical Institute. He found 
the door unlocked so there was no 
need of ringing. His footsteps echoed 
on the stone-covered floor as he passed 
through the dimly lighted passage. A 
familiar, almost homelike, odour of 
all sorts of chemicals, which supplanted 
the original scent of these buildings, 
surrounded Fridolin. He knocked at 
the door of the histological cabinet 
where, no doubt, an ‘assistant would 
still be working. After a somewhat 
brusque “Come in!” Fridolin entered 
the high, almost festively lighted 
hall, in the middle of which, lifting 
his eye from peering through a micro- 
scope, was Doctor Adler, the assistant 
of the Institute, who rose from his 
chair, as Fridolin expected, 

“Oh, my dear Aodlega.” Doctor 
Adler welcomed him somewhat sharply, 
but at the same time he was surprised. 
“To what do I owe the honour of 
your presence at this late hour?” 

“T beg your pardon for the inter- 
ruption,” said Fridolin. “You are in 
the midst of your work.” 

“Exactly,” Adler replied in the curt 
tone which had been a habit with him 
since his student days. And lightly he 
added: “What else could one do in 
these holy halls at midnight? Natu- 
rally you don’t disturb me at all. 
What can I do for you?” 

And since Fridolin did not reply 
immediately: “This Addison person 
you sent down this afternoon is still 
quite untouched over there. Dissection 
tomorrow morning at eight-thirty.” 

And after a negative gesture on 
Fridolin’s part: “Oh I see—the pleural 
tumor! Well, the histological exami- 
nation has undeniably proved that you 
don’t need to worry over that.” 

Again Fridolin shook his head. 
“This is not—an official visit.” 

“Well, so much the better,’ said 
Adler. “I feared that your bad con- 
science brought you down here at this 
late hour.” 

“My visit actually has something 
to do with my bad conscience, or at 
least with my conscience in general,” 
replied Fridolin. 

“Oh!” 

“In short—” Fridolin made sure of 
a non-comimital, dry tone—“I would 
like to get some information about a 
female person who died this after- 
noon of morphine poisoning in ward 


two and who is probably down here | 


by this time. A certain Baroness Du- 
bieski.’? And he continued more 
quickly: “I suspect that this Baroness 


Dubieski is a person I knew slightly | 


some years ago. And it would be of 
interest to me to find out if my sus- 
picion has any foundation.” 
“Suicidiume” Adler asked. 
Fridolin nodded. “Yes, suicide,” he 
translated, as if he intended to make 
(Continued on page 164) 
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ESIGNED for the man who 
wants correct style combined 
with perfect foot comfort. Easiephit 
slippers make it possible for men to give 
their feet much-needed relaxation 
and rest in the evening, and at the 


same time be more smartly dressed. 


Easiephit slippers are 


and colors to match 
any color suit or 


Send for catalogue. toe perforations 
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Full leather lined, 

flexible leather sole. 
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SMOOTHSOK’* 
Pendent- Grip 


Thin legs or fat; short 
legs or long; Smooth- 
sok takes a deep, firm 
grip on your hose. Its 
wide, supple elastic 
holds your sox smooth 
all around. Club Gar- 
ters are comfortable 
- « . men who know, 
demand them. 


Regular style, "50 c 
pr. 


Cream Biscuit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver  Nutria 
Battle Grey Green 
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Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 


B. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
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WHO among us does not secretly aim 
to be distinguished—to be different 
from others? 


John Shannon’s 
English Coats 


add just that touch of distinction which 
all well-dressed men seek. They are 
“Incontestably Correct”. 

Ask your dealer—if he cannot show 
you these coats, write us for name 
and address of a dealer who can. 

Illustrated Booklet, showing three 
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RENCH.SHRINER GURN ER 


GOLF SHOES 


ALL RaAks 


Gene Sarazen, Joe Turnesa, Leo Diegel, 
Johnny Farrell . . . with the good sports- 
manship of real champions, attribute no small 
share of their success to the brightest star in 
the golf shoe firmament, “Twin-Grip” golf 


oxfords. 


“Twin-Grips” keep your feet in perfect com- 
fort and condition, withstand the twisting 
strain that comes with the swing of the club, 
give a firm, solid stance, under all conditions. 
“Twin-Grips” combine the fine style of 
FRENCH, SHRINER & URNER street shoes, the 
easy comfort of slippers and the extra service 
of army boots. 


The manager of any of our shops will be glad to show you 
several styles of these oxfords 
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BNEW ORK: 
350 Madison Ave. 
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1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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16 S. Dearborn St. 
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212 Washington St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


BROOKLYN 
267 Fulton St 3 South 7th St. 


367 Fulton St. 
DETROIT 
Book-Cadillac Hotel 


KANSAS CITY 


SEATTLE 
1002 Walnut St. 


Olympic Hotel 
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the incident once more of a private 
character. 

Adler jokingly pointed his index 
finger at Fridolin. “Unfortunate love 
for your honour?” 

Fridolin denied this somewhat an- 
grily. “The Baroness Dubieski’s sui- 
cide has nothing at all to do with me 
personally.” 

“Please, I had no desire to be in- 
discreet. We can convince ourselves 
immediately. As far as I know the 
police have not made any requests as 
yet. Therefore—” 

Coroner’s inquest, thought Fridolin. 
That was quite possible. Who knows 
whether suicide was voluntary? He 
thought again of the two men who 
had disappeared so suddenly from the 
hotel, after learning of the suicide. 
This might well become a criminal 
case of first magnitude. And perhaps 
he—Fridolin—would be subpoenaed 
as a witness—yes, perhaps he would 
feel obliged to offer testimony volun- 
tarily. 

He followed Doctor Adler across 
the alley to a door opposite which 
stood half ajar. The cold, high room 
was dimly lighted by two gas jets on 
a horizontal arm. Of the twelve or 
fourteen benches for corpses only a 
few were occupied. Some corpses lay 
uncovered, over the others sheets had 
been spread. Fridolin stepped up to 
the bench nearest the door and, care- 
fully, pulled the sheet from the head. 
A penetrating light from Doctor Ad- 
ler’s pocket light fell on it. Fridolin 
saw a yellowish, bearded man’s face 
and re-covered it quickly with the 
sheet. On the next table lay the 
emaciated corpse of a youth. From 
another table Doctor Adler said: “One 
between sixty and seventy, hardly the 
one you are looking for.” 

Fridolin, however, as if suddeniy 
strangely impelled, went over to a 
corner of the morgue where he saw 
the glow of a female body. The head 
was bent sidewise; long, dark hair 
reached almost down to the floor. 
Automatically Fridolin reached out to 
turn the head, but hesitated with a 
shyness quite foreign to him as a phy- 
sician. Doctor Adler joined him, and, 
pointing with his thumb over his 
shoulder, said: “None of the others are 
possibilities—how about this one, 
then?” And with his flashlight, he 
illuminated the female head which 
Fridolin, overcoming his shyness, took 
in both hands and raised a little. A 
white face with half-closed lids stared 
at him. The jaw hung down, the 
small, receding upper-lip showed the 
bluish gums and a row of white teeth. 
Whether this face had ever been beau- 
tiful, whether it had been beautiful 
yesterday—no one could have said— 
it was a completely unimportant, 
empty face—a dead face. It might 
have been that of an eighteen-year-old 
woman or one of thirty-eight. 

“Ts that the one?” asked Doctor 
Adler. 

Automatically Fridolin bent lower 
as if the penetration ‘of his eyes could 
tear the answer from these features, 
And he knew at the same time that, 
if it really were her face, her eyes, 
those very eyes which yesterday had 
shone so burning with life into his 
own, he would not know it, could not 


know it—perhaps did not ever want 
to know it. Softly he put the head 
back on the table and permitted his 
glance to wander along the dead body, 
sweeping it with the light of the 
pocket-lamp. Was it her body?—the 
marvelous, blooming one, only yester- 
day desired so torturingly? He saw a 
yellowish pale neck, he saw two small, 
somewhat contracted breasts, between 
which the breast bone showed with 
cruel distinctness under the pale skin—- 
as if decomposition had already started 
its work. He saw the contour of the 
pale-brown torso, he saw well-shaped 
limbs spreading indifferently from a 
dark and meaningless shadow, saw the 
knees turned a bit awry, saw the sharp 
edges of the shin bone and the slender 
feet with toes turned inward, All this 
gradually vanished into darkness when 
the ray from the flash-light swept the 
body rapidly and finally rested trem- 
bling on the pale face. Involuntarily, 
as if forced and impelled to do so by 
an invisible power, Fridolin touched 
the forehead, the cheeks, the shoulders, 
the arms of the dead woman with both 
hands; then he slipped his fingers, as 
if for love, into those of the dead 
woman and, rigid as her fingers were, 
it seemed to him that they wanted to 
stir, to grasp his own: it appeared to 
him as if a far-away, colourless glance 
shot at him from those half-closed 
lids. Entranced, he bent down. 

Suddenly Adler whispered behind 
him: “What on earth are you doing?” 

Fridolin came to his senses in a 
second. He released the fingers of 
the dead woman, took her wrists and 
carefully, almost professionally, put 
the icy arms alongside the body. And 
he felt as if this woman had just now 
died. Then he turned away, went to the 
door and, across the echoing passage- 
way, entered the laboratory again, 
which they had lefta while ago. Doctor 
Adler followed him in silence, and 
locked the door behind him. 


Fridolin went to the wash-basin. ~ 


“With your permission,” he said, and 
washed his hands thoroughly with 


lysol and soap. Meanwhile Doctor — 


Adler without much ado resumed his 
interrupted work. He had switched on 
various lights, and was turning the 
micrometer-screw and looking into the 
microscope. When Fridolin went over 


to him to bid him goodbye he was deep — 


in his task. 
“Do you want to look at the prepa- 
ration??? he asked. 


“Why? answered Fridolin absent- ~ 


mindedly. 

“Well, to calm your conscience,” re- 
plied Doctor Adler,—as if he took 
it for granted that Fridolin’s visit had 
only had a medical and_ scientific 
purpose. 

“Can you see?” he asked, while 
Fridolin looked into the microscope. 
“Tt is a rather new method of col- 
ouring.” 

Fridolin nodded without taking his 
eye from the glass. “Perfect,” he 
said; “one might call it almost a mar- 
vellously coloured picture.” 

And he asked for several details cf 
the new method. 

Doctor Adler gave the desired ex- 


planations, and Fridolin expressed the 


conviction that this technique might 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Stores approved as Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct from Reymers’— 
ensuring freshness and careful hand- 
ling. Dealer inquiries invited. 
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OTs 

the every day gift 
or the gift of special 
significance. —— 
choose 


él 
Good Pittsburgh 
Candy 


battle he ordered 
Oysters 


It’s pretty generally conceded that 
Napoleon was a great man. He had 
his faults and his fortes—as most of 
us are aware—but there’s one thing 
about him that has never been given 
the publicity it deserves. He was a 
great Oyster Eater. He ate oysters be- 
cause he liked them, naturally. He 
found that they “hit the spot”—just as 
they “hit the spot” with everybody 
else who has a palate that likes to be 
pleased. 


mY 


) $0 by 


touched 


But Napoleon was just clever enough 
to realize, too, that this pure, whole- 
}some sea food which we call the oyster 
—always left him feeling fit the next 


( : > : - ;. ‘day. He discovered that they were both 
. Ke 4 pine ite -” good sat and 
1 Re ‘ et el —E : on =2e 8=6good to eat and to have eaten. That 
2S Se 
+ i MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS INCORPORATED. PITTSBURGH, PA. SINCE 1846 | they were the happy combination of a 
Ba , nanny ESynSESSnn ESE SUE ~. os “ 5 ¢ 
r) favorite food for the palate and a 
x2 ae ees ay ———— favorite food for thought. 


OUND NOWHERE ELSE in all the 
world, Love's Hawaiian Fruit Cake, 
made by Honolulu’s master bakers, isa dis- | 
tinctive confection eloquent of Nature's 
bounty in this mid-Pacific Paradise. 
Pineapple, papayas, mangoes, guavas — 
delicate fruits perishable in their luscious | 
ripeness —~are glaced to golden particles, 
mixed and baked to give a rare fragrance 
and flavor that linger tantalizingly on the | 


| Of course there were many important 
~ | facts about the oyster that Napoleon 
didn’t realize—as for instance that it 
contains 200 times as much iodine, a 


)| | most important essential to human vi- 
re | | tality, as milk, meat or eggs—but just 
fie | the same he reached the right conclus- 
Jes f lion. He ordered oysters often. 


eS «¢ 
si palate long after the last morsel is eaten. | | Nae Me 
and You will relish the sliced glaced papaya, rit) ow/ sters Come 
; | g : to You~ 
pepsin-bearing and extremely healthful as | | m= vo > 
wellas tempting in flavor. | | ee gl ae 
' ; J > The packing, production and shipping 
Baked weeks before Christmas, this Cake | | 50% mylar of Oysters is now carefully safezuarded 
is seasoned and mellow. It will keep in- oom Ce by rigid Federal and State Regulations. 
1 { ‘ Wherever you live, you can enjoy them 
definitely, proving a boon to the hostess ~~ 5 V ith ihe sume assurances of safety that 
aq bf “g J permit fi to enjoy your meat, 
as a novel, exquisite item on any menu. We Se econ ihee nao MTs 


May we send one or more to your friends 
this year, with our greeting card enclosed, 


conveying your Christmas or New Year's = 
ent compliments? Cakes are packed air-tight { 
we? in attractive lithographed metal boxes for \ 
- etl parcels post shipment. Sondifar Booklet | 
| DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN U.S. A. Governmentexperts havetound é 
98 ways to prepare this health- y ui 
viving sea delicacy. They j y 


are given in the booklet shown 
below. Send for a copy today. 
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A Lenox Tea Service 


from which the Autumn hostess may thank- 
p—)—-\} a 


= fully pour tea for her guests. 
HONOLULU 
An exquisite acid gold border on 
a rich cream ground gives dig- 


LOVE'S BISCUIT & BREAD CO.., Dept. C. nity to this hospitable service. 


HONOLULU, T. H. (2-cent postage) 


I enclose check } for $ 


money order Oysters’. 
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fet i compliments, to x U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, 
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gst Name if NEW HAVEN, CONN. HARTFORD, CONN, 4 Growers and Dealers Assn., 
954 Cc ol Stree 3 5 Ses 20M 1115 Conn. Ave., N. W., 
“| 954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street . : 
| Address. © 8 ies? Washington, D. C. 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 


Vicuna Wool Mufflers 
in Subdued Tartans 


VWs soft, wide and 
long, for warm com- 
fort on cold days; they 
appear well with top coat 
or ulster. The checked 


pattern is small in various 
tones of greys, blues and 
$10.00. 


browns. 


escotch Wool 
“Pullovers” 


Knitted in Scotland 
with golf hose to match. 
The patterns are ob- 
vious —they are obvi- 
ously Scotch. The 
comfort is apparent. 


Sweaters $37.50 
Hose to match $12.50 


eA Tan Pigskin Glove 
which 1s waterproof 


Extreme comfort has been 
combined with appearance 
and durability. Unlined and 
soft. $0.75. 


The “Ten-Fold” Braided Pigskin Belt 


Ten narrow strips of sturdy pigskin skillfully 

woven as shown. Its appearance is striking and 

its strength tremendous, yet it is soft and flexible. 

With brass buckle; brass or leather bound rings. 
$8.50 


With silver rings, $17.50; with gold rings, $40.00 


Orders by mail receive careful attention, Our representatives 
visit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon request, 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
CHICAGO; 304 Michigan Avenue, South 
Palm Beach 
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Fridolin and Albertine 


(Continued from page 164) 


be of service to him in connection with 
a scientific work he was planning for 
the immediate future. He asked for 
permission to return again the next 
day or the day after to ask for further 
intormation, 

“At your service—gladly,” said 
Doctor Adler, accompanying Fridolin 
over the echoing stone-floor to the 
door which had been fastened meaa- 
while, and unlocking it with his per- 
sonal key. 

“You are staying?” asked Fridolin. 

“Naturally,” replied Doctor Adler, 
“these are the best working hours— 
from midnight until morning. Then 
one is at least reasonably safe from 
interruptions.” 

“Well,—” said Fridolin with a 
light, guilty smile. 

Doctor Adler put his, hand calm- 
ingly on Fridolin’s arm, then asked 
reluctantly: “Well—was it she?” 

Fridolin hesitated for a minute, 
then nodded silently and was hardly 
conscious of the fact that this af- 
firmation might possibly be an un- 
truth. For whether he knew that this 
woman in the morgue was the same 
one whom he had held in his arms 
twenty-four hours ago to a tune of 
Nachtigall’s or whether she was some 
stranger, an unknown, whom he had 
never met before, did not matter. 
Even if the woman he had been look- 
ing for were still alive—the one he 
had desired, he had loved perhaps for 
an hour—if dead she would live on 
in this life;—whatever lay behind him 
in the vaulted hall, in the glare of 
fluttering gas jets, a shadow among 
other shadows, dark, senseless, and 
without secrets;—to him this meant 
nothing, could mean no more than 
the pale corpse of the previous night, 
irrevocably damned for decomposition. 

Through the dark empty streets 
Fridolin rushed home. A few minutes 
later he undressed in his office as he 
had done twenty-four hours ago, as 
quietly as possible, and entered the 
bedroom. 

He heard Albertine’s quiet steady 
breathing and saw the outline of her 
head against the soft pillow. A feel- 
ing of tenderness, even of security he 
had not expected, crowded into his 
heart. And he resolved to tell her the 
story of the past night very soon, per- 
haps tomorrow. But as if everything 
he had experienced were a dream, 
and only when she felt and recognized 
the entire triviality of his adventure, 
would he confess that everything had 
been real. Real? He asked himself—, 
and at that moment noticed lying 
near Albertine’s face, on the next pil- 
low—on his pillow—something dark, 
definite, like the shadowy contour of 
a human face. For a moment his heart 
stopped; the next instant he knew 
what it was, reached for the pillow 
and held in his hand the mask which 
he had worn the night before. ‘This 
morning, while wrapping the package 
it had fallen unnoticed and evidently 
had been found by the maid or per- 
haps by Albertine, herself. Thus Fri- 
dolin could not doubt that Albertine, 


after this discovery, had at least an 
inkling and probably suspected worse 
things than hbd actually happened. 
But the manner in which she made hiin 
understand this—her idea of putting 
the dark mask next to her on the 
pillow, as if it symbolized his, the 
husband’s, face, grown suddenly mys- 
terious to her; this satirical, almost 
jocular way, gave Fridolin the cer- 
tain hope that she was prepared, prob- 
ably in the light of her own dream—, 
not to take whatever might have hap- 
pened too seriously. Fridolin, how- 
ever, at the end of his strength, 
suddenly let the mask drop to the 
floor, sobbed aloud bitterly—when he 
had least expected to—and sank down 
by the bed, crying into the pillow 
softly. 

After a few seconds he felt a soft 
hand stroke his hair. Then he raised 
his head and, from the depths of his 
heart, he sobbed: “I want to tell you 
everything.” 

At first, she raised her hand in fee- 
ble protest; he grabbed it, held it in 
his own, looked questioningly and at 
the same time imploringly up at her. 
She nodded to him and he began. 

kk OK Ok 

The morning dawned, gray through 
the curtains, when Fridolin came to 
the end. Not once had Albertine inter- 
rupted him with a curious or im- 
patient question. She probably felt 
that he wouldn’t and couldn’t hide 
anything from her Quietly she lay 
there, her arms folded behind her 
neck, and was silent long after Fri- 
dolin had finished. Finally—stretched 
out at her side—he bent over her and 
looking into her immobile face with its 
big bright eyes, in which the morning 
seemed to dawn too, he asked, doubt- 
fully and, at the same time, hope- 
fully: “What shall we do, Albertine?” 

She smiled and, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she answered: “Be thankful 
to fate, I believe, that we escaped 
safely from all these dangers—from 
the real ones and from those we 
dreamed.” 

“Are you quite sure of that?” he 
asked. 

“As sure as I feel that the reality 
of one night, of an entire human life, 
is not, at the same time, its inner- 
most truth,” 

“And no dream,” he sighed softly, 
“Gs entirely a dream.” 

She took his head in both hands and 
tenderly rested it on her breast. “Now 
we are probably awake,” she said, 
“for a long time.” 

Forever, he wanted to add, but, be- 
fore he could say the word, she put 
her finger on his lips and, under her 
breath, she whispered: “Never inquire 
into the future.” 

So they lay silent, sleeping a little, 
dreamless, near each other—until, as 
every morning, at seven o’clock, there 
was a knock at the door,’and, with 
the familiar noises from the street, 
with the sun glimmering through the 
crack in the curtain, and the bright 
laughter of the child echoing from 
the next room, the new day came. 
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Soothing coolness after shaving 


Tiny invisible cuts... 
they must be quickly 
healed for a 


COOL 
SHAVE 


Even the sharpest razor nicks 
your skin in a hundred unseen 
places. Heal them quickly and 
your smooth-looking shave is 
smooth-feeling as well. 


A touch of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac on 
cheeks and chin quickly heals these 
tiny nicks. You literally feel its cur- 
ing power. 


The first tingling response is a 
rush of healing circulation—and then 
smooth coolness! 


Used regularly it actually toughens 
the skin, safeguards against local infec- 
tions and chapping. You’re sure to like 
its clean, lilac odor. Get it at drug or 
department store today. Ed. Pinaud’s 
signature in red on each bottle! Pinaud 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, New 
York—sole distributors for Parfumerie 
Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


Heals those unseen nicks{ 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 


The PACER 
Style M-213 


Mos Styles 


FLORSHEIM 


SHOES are always ahead in style, 
always refined and in good taste—a | 
pleasure towear—a satisfaction to own 


LOLS 
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Write for Booklet “Styles of the Times’’ 
showing the right shoe for you. 
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THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


* CHICAGO 
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Don’t you think? 


IT Is by no means strange that men who want 
“something better” in cigarettes turn to Fatima. 
All things considered: tobaccos, aroma, subtle 
delicacy, it would be extraordinary if they didn’t 


What a whale of a difference yust a few cents make 


Liacert & Myers Tosacco Co 
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DOBBS 


Sug gest 
for thes Week-end 


HERMES MAIL POUCH BAG—a 


| splendid leather creation of Hermés, Paris 


remarkable capacity for holding huge 
amounts of wearing apparel without 
crushing even one’s evening clothes! 


HOSE FOR GOLF—(also half-hose for 


| formal and informal wear)—English and 


French importations, exclusive with 


Dobbs. ie 


oy” Dobbs Model 
Py D 10. Finest 
y White Eng- 
lish Broad- 

cloth. 
Price $6.00 


DOBBS SHIRTS— form fitting, custom 
cut, hand needled throughout. Finest im- 
ported fabrics in pure white or exclusive 
colored patterns. Sport, Street and Dress 
Models. Ready-to-slip-on Shirts made in 
this Dobbs manner can be found on/y at 
Dob bs. 


ke 


KNICKERS of Doe Flannel in delightful 
Autumn shades are a specialty with 
Dobbs. Cravats—a marvelous assortment 
—made of squares imported by Dobbs 
exclusively. Dozens of her Dobbs exclusivi- 
ties—for distinguishedly dressed men. 


DOBBS 


620 FIFTH AVENUE 244 


at 50th St, at 28th St. 
285 Madison Avenue at 40th Street 
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Six Fall Styles 
of the ONLY COLLAR 
Woven on a CURVE 


What makes the Van Heusen 
fitso comfortably,so smartly, 
so faultlessly? ~~the CURVE! 


When the fabric is woven, the 
curve is woven into it. Other Col- 
lars must be forced to conform to 
& : ; the curves of the neck by starch 
naa aeaiall ot and the hot iron. The Van Heu- 
oe ai sen conforms naturally, because it’s 

made that way, without wrinkles. 

without starch, without seams. 
: without bands. JCrisp, immacu- 
late; replete with snap and smart- 
ness. How definitely it adds the 
final touch of good grooming to 
a man! oO (<2) oO 


Sule Phillips-Jones, N. Y. 205, 


PHILCUFF SHIRT 


The cuffs are reversible; made 
like the Van Heusen of multi- 
ply fabric, with fold wovenin. 


VAN HEUSEN 


PATENTED 


the World’s Smartest 


Collar 
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SPANISH 
: The artist with ad- 
: : mirable restraint and 


a commendable feel- 
ing for contrasts, has 
portrayed a very real 
and lovely Latin type 


Recent Work by a Viennese Artist 


MONG the portrait painters who 
have appeared in Austria and 


Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
have been of men, but he has pre- 
Germany since the end of the War, ferred to specialize in women. There 
there have been several artists who is in his work a trace of the Oriental, 
have been particularly noted for their a meticulous exactness and attention 
to detail, which makes for great deli- 
cacy of line. Yet he has achieved a 
certain quality of almost regal 
haughtiness, which is not without its 


portrayals of feminine types. Of these 
none has gained wider fame than Karl 
Schenker. A native of Vienna, which 
is, of course, reputed to be the inter- 
national headquarters for feminine attractiveness. Schenker, who has 
beauty, he was at first a photographer, been in this country for several 
and a very distinguished one. But he months, plans to have a showing at 
soon allowed this art to become a mere the Reinhardt Galleries in New York 
in December. On this page are rour of 
Herr Schenker’s interesting and exotic 


hobby, and devoted all of his serious 
attention to portrait painting. Some 
of his best canvases, notably that of 
Alanson B. Houghton, American 


feminine types selected from a large 
group of original portraits by his hand. 


GERMAN 


One of Herr Schenker’s characteristics, 
clearly shown here, is an almost exagger- 
ated simplicity of line and composition 
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FRENCH 


‘There is an appealing wistfulness 
about this French beauty, something 
very charming and distinctly classic 


CHINESE 


The distinguished Chinese woman, 
for all her taciturnity, has a certain 
rather attractive haughty femininity 
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SIMONIZ 
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| \ 5 Today as in 18 56 
——, | \ \) The World’s Finest Pipe 


Obtainable in America only at 
the more exclusive clubs and the 
better hotels and tobacconists. 


the foremost financial 
editors say about 


Guaranteed-Insurable 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


ved World's Work, May, 1926— 
“Tt seems safe to conclude that the 
fieldof guaranteed mortgagesecurities 
> offers a higher return than any other 
field possessing an equal degree of 
safety.” 


Featured, among other places, at 
The Blackstone—Chicago 
The Ritz Carlton—New York 
The Biltmcore—New York 
The Book-Cadillac—Detroit 


Harper's, June, 19206 
“The income from guaranteed bonds 
will generally average a higher return 
than can be obtained from other bonds 
comparable to them in security.” 


—and, of course, at 


lub 


your own 


LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


Forum, April, 1926— 
“Before the investor in guaranteed 
mortgage bonds can suffer loss, a 
number of calamities must occur. If 
the original maker of the mortgage 
fails to pay, the loss must be made 
good by the Mortgage Company. If 
the Mortgage Company’s resources 
are in any way impaired, then the 
loss must be made good by the Surety 
Company. Then only can the in- 
vestor suffer loss. However, it is 
fairly evident that if such a series of 
disasters should develop it could only 
be as a result of nation-wide col- 


Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—WNew York 


A Beautiful Bridge Table to Harmonize 
with Your Room 
BETTER table from the standpoint 
[ \ of the serious bridge player—as 
well as a particularly charming note 
of color in decorative scheme of room. 


The smart black Moire silk top covering 
is of the finest quality—and double pad 
ded. The wood-reinforced back prevents 
warping, and adds strength and rigidity. 
The heavy square tapered legs are four 
times stronger than legs of the average 
type. And you may have your choice of 
finish in the woodwork—Black with Gold 


Price 


$1250 


lapse.” 


64% ADAIR 


Top 30 in. square 27 in. high stri Sr aes a 

Pera ee a Patent brackets stripe; Ivory with Black stripe; Chinese 

Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds ese intequant anAlRvoud Red with Gold stripe; Jade Green with 
leg tapered reinforcements Gold stripe. Specially priced at $12.50 and 


possess (1) the soundness of the old- 
fashioned real estate mortgage; (2) the 
unconditional guarantee of the House 
of Issue; (3) the approval of one of the 
largest surety companies in America; 
and (4) an income advantage of 


Our Car looks as 
62% over 4% bonds Good as New | 
44% over 412% bonds 


30% over 5% bonds 

8%, over 6% ° bonds ap b= = ECHOES It’s only the careless 
ADAIR REALT Y ~~ acest Automatic \ 9 MOCOFIST who drives a 
6 TRUST CO. Fonda si PARI S! smudgy, dull looking 


Here are two imported Trompettes representing the acme of car. The wise motorist 
continental smartness as applied to motor cars. 


sold exclusively by the Pomerantz Mez- 

7 ; 4 : zanine Gift Shop. Mail your order prompt- 

y ce S am 4, O. B. Phila. 2 a d 
Sturdily boxed for shipment. lk. O. B. Phila. jy and ask for Illustrated Gift Catalog. 


A. POMERANTZ & COMPANY 
1525 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Stationery, Engraving, Gifts, Printing, Office Furniture 


| CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,500,000 


Nea eee: The Four Tone Automatic Trompette is a beautiful, well con- keep s his car always 
Offices and Correspondents in principal cities structed instrument, which plays automatically a martial air. Its tone like new with SIMONIZ. 
. ger Lee & pe eee. Seen is absolutely distinctive from any other imported or domestic automo- 
Nriivorr medic aunt acree ; bile signal. Has important anti-tamper lock. Price $38 postpaid. SIMONIZ restores the luster, 
ee, 2 Ce L’Auto Trompette single tone horn as in general use throughout protects the finish and saves 
ie | Europe is rapidly being adopted in this country. Price $3.50 postpaid. washing—for DUCO, Lacquers 
Mosley Building, | These Trompettes will be appreciated by those who admire smart, and all fine finishes there's 
anta, Ga. | distinctive motor accessories. Both horns have a bright nickel finish. nothing like SIMONIZ. 


These handsome foreign Trompettes are truly wonderful gifts a THE SIMONIZ CO. 


“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be “Fine Things By Mail” 


Guaranteed.”’ 2116 Indiana Avenue, Chicago 
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ir Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
nes eas Grand Central Terminal Bldg. on i re tt 
sit Address 70 East 45th Street SORT SER 
ast 4 New York City Made in France 
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Invest Three Dollars and a Half im 
VANITY FAIR 


the magazine of Ameriean culture 


BLS DMT RATAN EAT LANES MET ABOUT] 


fe costs you only $3.50 to get a whole year of 
Vanity Fair. You get for your money the new 
work of the most intelligent and original minds in 
the world. 


You get the most scintillating witticisms of the 
younger humourists and satirists. 


You get intimate glimpses of the most interesting 
personalities on the stage and screen. 


You get excellent reproductions of the finest cre- 
ations of modern European and American art. 


You get new photographs and critical analyses of 
all the outstanding figures in the world of sports. 


You get bright satirical sketches of the foibles and 
fantasies of our times. 


© Vanity Fair 


You get notes on women’s sports clothes and the 
trend in men’s fashions, with reports from leading 


CONTRIBUTORS New York and London tailors. 


Sherwood Anderson, Robert C. Benchley, Hey- 
wood Broun, Theodore Dreiser, Corey Ford, 
Philip Guedalla, Milt Gross, Aldous Huxley, 
Ring Lardner, H. L. Mencken, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Ferenc Molnar, George Jean 
Nathan, Dorothy Parker, Arthur Schnitzler, 
Jim Tully, Alexander Woollcott, A. B. Walkley. 


You get new developments in motor car design. 
You get searching and expert articles on bridge. 


In short, you get for your money the last word in 
everything that differentiates the cultivated person 
trom the uninformed nobody. 


Isn’t That Worth the Money? 


Just think over how much it would cost you 
to buy in book form all the new literature 
of America ... to go to all the shows... to 
visit Paris, London, Vienna, Moscow and 
see the new works of art... to attend all 
the great sporting events...to confer 
with all the leading tailors... to arrange 


for demonstrations of all the latest cars 
... to learn by bitter experience the inner 
secrets of bridge. 


Think of all this, and then realize again 
how very much entertainment and informa- 
tion you get for your money in Vanity Fair. 


Sign, tear off and mail the cou- 


pon now, for a regular subscription 


12 Issues of Vanity Fair $3.50 


open only to new subscribers 


Vaniry Fair, 19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Yes, I'd like to see Vanity Fair regularly. 
Enclosed find $3.50 for which send me TWELVE 
issues of Vanity Fair, beginning at once. 
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THE TONIC APPETIZER 
Glass Ginger Ale with table- 
spoonful Abbott’s Bitters de- 
lightful tonic and palatable. 
Sample Bitters by mail, 25 
cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


You too can carry 


VOGUE'S 
POON Gen Ohi 
ETIQUETTE 


by the Editors 
of Vogue 


OGUE’S Book of 

Etiquette, by the 
Editors of Vogue, treats 
of social conventions 
with a distinction and 
charm that no other 
book on the subject may 
even claim to possess. 


You will be glad to own 
this book, which pro- 
nounces with the au- 
thority of Vogue’s long 
experience as the arbiter 
of social contacts. 


\: 
| On sale at good book- 
5 stores, or by mail; 


$4 postpaid 


SOME g Ole. 


Greenwich 
Connecticut 


CAKES and NOVELTIES 
for THANKSGIVING 


To decorate the table—lordly turkeys 
I and gorgeous pumpkins for centerpieces, 
quaint place favors, salted nut cases, etc. 
To tempt the taste—delicious cakes and 
luscious pies—all with the stamp of 
Dean’s distinction. 


We ship everywhere successfully. Postage prepaid 
on orders of $3 or more, east of the Mississippi. 


628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS 


ONSIEUR—?? 


The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the 
world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 
appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. 
Nickel and Black finish........$25.00 Statuary Bronze finish........ 
Satin Brass finish.................... 30.00 Gold or Silver Plate 
All finishes with dial, extra....$20.00 
Order By Mail 


Le Continental Telephone Co. P.O. Box 255_ South Orange, N. J- 


YOUR FRIENDS will treasure these rich reproductions of your 
home, little ones, or family group. Cards are 4 by 5 inches, embossed 
on rich vellum. We require only photograph, sketch or negative 
(any size). Write today for sample, list of verses, and simple direc- 
tions for ordering. 25 cards $5.00, 50 cards $8.50, 75 cards $12.50, 
100 cards $16.00. Envelopes included. 

THE ARTCRAFT COMPANY, 228 West Fifth St., Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Ged Tie Holder. 1/10 Gold 14K. $1.50 
1/20 Gold 10K $1.00. Ged-White 
| Metal 50¢ 


Ged ‘‘Sport’’ Tie Holder 1/10 Gold 141k. 
$2.00. Ged-White Metal $1.00, 


Ged Money Grip. 1/10 Green Gold 14K 
$2.50. Sterling Silver $2.59. 1/10 Red 
Gold 10K $1.50. Engraving additional. 

Above and other models in 14K Red or 
Green and 18K. White Gold. Tie Holders 
with genuine stone settings or oval name 
plates for initial engraving. 

Ged Gifts for Men 

leaflets contain illustrations of many new 
designs, crafted in 14K. and 18K. gold. 
and various grades and thicknesses of gold 
rolled on a specially made metal possess- 
ing lasting spring. 

Mailed promptly on request. 
Ged Quality Marked Jewelry 
Featured by dealers particular as to qual- 
ity. If not at shops you patron- 

ize, write us. 
GED MFG. CO. 


| 
| 
| 
| Two Maiden Lane, New York 
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So many “bests” go 


into the hats that 
Knox makes that it’s 
not at all surprising 
to. find ste bess 
dressed men in Amer- 
ica demanding the 
best of labels—K nox.* 


A 


The new Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
for Autumn is styled for smart- 
ness, built for service and priced for 


sensible economy, Eight dollars. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 
Waldorf-Astoria (Fifth Ave. at 34th) 


The fact that all the cars equip- 
ped with Body by Fisher are noted 
for their richer beauty, is full 
of significance. For it indicates 
Fisher’s acknowledged ability to 
build greater beauty, as well as 
superior durability and invest- 
ment value, into a motor car body 
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SERCEL RACHMANINOFE. 
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composing ‘Plood: of Spring ” Furted by Constantin Somof. Rachmaninoff uses the Steinway oxclusively 


“Waar is the price?” In every 
transaction, this question must be settled. 
But when the price of a Steinway is 
asked, a lump sum of money is neither 
the logical nor the correct answer. A 
price means nothing until the value to 
the buyer is fully established. And when 
a buyer considers the years of service and 
pleasure which a Steinway gives to its 
owner, then the Steinway proves itself 
to be one of the east expensive of all pianos. 

As a matter of record, the actual prices 
of the numerous styles and sizes are always 
as low as possible. The Steinway family 
has never taken an excessive profit. It has 


never attempted to capitalize its name. 
Seventy years ago, Henry Steinway in- 
sisted that the Steinway be kept avail- 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, or 
near you, through whom you may purchase a new 
Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, and the 
balance will be extended over a period of two years. 


Used pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up gl hig | 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Haru 


109 West 57th Street, New York 


able to the greatest possible number of 
students and musicians of modest means. 
And this rule has been followed by four 
generations of the Steinway family. To- 
day the great majority of their pianos 
are owned by people in moderate circum- 
stances. Remarkably convenient terms, 
in addition to ever-reasonable prices, 
bring the Steinway within the reach of 
every true lover of music. And after 
twenty, thirty, or even forty years of 
perfect service, the Steinway owners 
themselves are quick to state, and prove, 
that the Steinway is one of the lowest 
priced pianos in the world. 


‘Shis remarkable Radiola 


operates directly from your Lighting Socket 


Single finger tuning. F ull 
orchestra volume. And 
lighting socket operation. 
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HESE are new things—but not too 

new to be thoroughly tried, for the 
latest developments of radio have had a 
twelve months’ road test in RCA Radiolas. 
And now, where others are taking their 
first trial steps, RCA Radiolas have had 
time to be tested for a year—perfected. 
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In radio, it is rea/7ty that counts. Tune in 
a Radiola 28 with a Loudspeaker 104 
placed across the room. They are playing 
a symphony—a famous guest conductor 
wielding a frenzied baton. Turn up the 
volume—thirty violins are playing to- 
gether. Hear the high sweetness of the 
piccolo—the deep melody of the cellos— 
the zoom of the big bass drums. 


1 oe lik GNM a Anal $6 i Leonie h ries abhoodn: 


Straight through the concert program, 
every number comes in with true spirit, 
capturing the brilliance of the Scheheraz- 
ade—or the vivid symbolism of a Strauss 
symphony. 


You need never fear that a sudden climax 
will come with a crash. That day is past, 
for the Loudspeaker 104 has a reserve of 
power to handle full orchestral volume! 


Unless you have heard the new Radiolas, 
you can have no conception of what radio 
is today. When you hear them, you will 
turn in your old set for a Radiola that you 
will keep. 


RCA Loudspeaker 104, power speaker—used Radiola 28 is an eight tube super-heterodyne. With 
als with Radiola 28 it operates the set onthe house loop attached (adaptable for antenna if you prefer it). 
COVED current without batteries. Complete, $275 For operation with dry batteries or no batteries. $260 


ne 
A. C. Package, for adapting Radiola 28 for use with Loudspeaker 104 without batteries, $35 


Antenna Coupler, for adapting Radiola 28 for use with antenna, $4.25 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign. 
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Identify the aristocrat 


of pens by this 


success of this Zreat pen 


Standing, out sharply, as one of the real achievements in 
modern merchandising, has been the phenomenal advance- 
ment of this infallible and truly beautiful writin3, instru- 
ment. Its outstandin?, leadership has been established, 
not only because it was the first to make use of that won- 
derful material Radite, which is practically indestructible, 
but because it was the first fountain pen to be uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. From mb to dot it is built for per- 
manency. We insist that it be kept in fine operation, 
without any cost for repairs to the owner. And with 
its twin, the Titan pencil, it makes the sift of a lifetime. 

“Lifetime®”’ pen in green or black, $8.75, Ladies’, $7.50—pencil, $4.25 | 


/ 


Blue Label Leads — fifteen cents 


At better stores everywhere 


HEAFFE 


P-E NIS PEI NEGr SS her 
. UPR, W.A.SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY - FORT MADISON, IOWA 
Bak ay eyy 5 


LONDON OFFICE, 199 REGENT STREET 


Rep U.S Par. OF 
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TIFEANY & GO, 


DIAMOND BRACELETS 
AND DIAMOND WATCH BRACELETS 


MAIL INQUIRIES RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


[TFTH AVENUE & 3/ {STREET 
New YorK 


VANITY FAIR | 


Chamberlain 
$7.50 


Birmingham 
$7.50 


Manchester 
$7.50 


Inverness 
$7.50 


s, 


IVE him )a Loewe for Christmas 
and you give him the world’s finest pipe 


or happier Christmas gift for the man who smokes. 
Without trick attachment, hand-made through- 


FIND me a fame and fortune hunting Englishman 
marooned in some far-off corner of the world—and 


Pll wager you'll find his best and most constant 
companion a good old Loewe briar. 


With men who know English pipes, there’s never 


out, classic in design, secretly processed over a longer 
period of time than any other pipe made—the Loewe 
today, as seventy years ago, is the world’s finest pipe. 


Obtainable on this side of the water at the more 
exclusive clubs and at the better hotels and to- 
bacconists, a few of which are listed below. 


any question about which one is best. Since 1856 
Loewe of the Haymarket has been making this 
matchless briar. Since 1856 there has been no finer 


LOEWE 


of the Haymarket, London 


Featured, at The Ritz-Carlton .. The Plaza .. The Biltmore .. The Vanderbilt .. The Roosevelt .. The Commodore .. The Park Lane .. The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
The Belleview Stratford, Philadelphia .. The Peabody, Memphis .. The Reed House, Chattanooga .. The Hotel Syracuse .. The Onondaga, Syracuse .. The Ten Eyck, Albany 
The Shoreland, Chicago .. The Willard .. The Mayflower, Washington .. The William Penn, Pittsburg .. The Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland .. The Book-Cadillac, Detrost 


Guaranteed by Faber, Coe & Gregg, Inc., New York 


VANITY FAIR Vanity Fair §s published every month by The Condé Nast Pub)ications. Inc.. Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn. Executive and Publishing Vol. No. 27, No. 
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The New 


TURNING POINT 
IN MOTOR CAR DESIGN 


The new, finer Chrysler ‘£70” is a 
turning point in motor car body 
design—forecasting the new vogue 
in motoring for years to come. 


Its importance to greater beauty 
and greater comfort ranks with 
Chrysler’s supreme contribution 


to speed, power, safety and long 
life. 


It is acar whose fresh, new beauty 
ignores the accepted and strikes 
out into an evenmore pronounced 
Chrysler leadership. 


Newer, more exquisitely graceful 
bodies of exclusive Chrysler design 
—newer, more distinctive silhou- 
ette—newer luxury of comfort— 


newer, greater riding ease—newer 
richness of upholstery—newer, 
finer hardwareand fittings—newer 
refinements in controls and 
lighting—newer, more attractive 
color blendings far in advance of 
current harmonies. 


And with this newer appearance 
the new, finer Chrysler “70” offers 
the proved superiority of perform- 
ance, dependability, economy, and 
long life which are Chrysler. 


For it is basicallythe sameChrysler 
“70” chassis, save for valuable 
refinements, which is more em- 
phatically than ever years ahead 
of contemporary achievement. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION -OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Danis 
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Prices of the New “70” 
Are Radically Lower 


Notwithstanding the greater beauty and 
comfort of the new, finer Chrysler “70”, and 
the advancements and refinements—result- 
ing from Chrysler’s unique plan of Quality 
Standardization—which greatly enhance the 
“70's” quality and‘ value, prices have been 
radically lowered as follows:— 


New Prices Old Prices Savings 


Roadster . . . $1495 $1525 $ 30 
Brougham AE icine: 1745 220 
Royal Coupe. . 1545 1695 150 
Royal Sedan . . 1595 1795 200 
Crown Sedan. . 1795 1895 100 


Phaeton, $1395 Sport Phaeton, $1495 


All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


DURING THE ENT ROAGTE 


Janice, who had sought Eve in her dressing room, cast a 
critical eye over the period costume. 


“T can understand, of course, how you’ve compressed your- 
self to that ghostly slimness, dear,” she said, “but tell me, 
how did you achieve the 2-A foot?” 


“Oh, just a secret I learned from the little ingenue in the 
company,” was Eve’s reply. 
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Lucinda 


Most effective is the reptile 
saddle on this model, 


New York 
Chicago 76 E. Madison St. 


Cleveland 1708 Euclid Ave. 


Als 
Cincinnati Smith-Kasson Co, Newark L. Bamberger & Co, 
Memphis J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. New York L. Livingston 
Milwaukee Caspari & Virmond Co, Oklahoma Cy, Kerr Dry Goods Co, 


JULIUS GROSSMAN, 


Clhe 4¢demode Shop 


CFemini 
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“Don’t be baffling, darling—you’re not the type. Tell me- 
or I'll send that 1910 photograph of you to the Sunday — 
papers.” : 
““Pedemodes—if you must know. It seems all the younger 
actresses wear them. They’re not a bit ‘stage-y’ but too 
sophisticated and smart for words. They cut positive 
inches from your foot, too!” 


ne (Footwear 


Mignon 
Chic combination of the cut- 
out and instep strap. 


570 Fifth Ave. 


Boston 360 Boylston St. 


Detroit 123 9 Washington Blvd. 


0 obtainable at: 
Pittsburgh Joseph Horne Co. Spokane Davenp’t Hotel Sport Shop | 
Portland, Ore. Knight Shoe Co. St. Louis Stix, Baer & Fuller Co, 
San Francisco City of Paris D-G Co, Toledo Lauber’s 


INC., BROOKLYN, 


ie | 
| 
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GIFTS 


Se nodsine becomes a voyage of new discovery 
at Saks-Fifth Avenue, for never before has there 
been gathered together such a brilliant col- 
lection of exclusive gift suggestions 
—little masterpieces of art from 
every port in the world. 


SAKS —EFIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


The Personal Shopping Bureau will give individual attention to orders 
received by mail or telephone —Plaza 4000, extension 350 


BONWIT TELLER & CO, 


She Specially Shop of “Onginalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 


AMaASOMEe 


UR coats and wraps of smartest fashion in snowy ermine, Russian 
moire caracul, rich black broadtail, fine dark mink or superb chin- 
chilla—a remarkable collection with quality pre-eminent! 


401—Ermine coat, with white 402—Russian “‘baby’’ moiré black caracul 


fox collar 1450.00 coat, baum marten scarf 1850.00 


VANITY FAIR 
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403 —Imported net bordered handker- 
chief, colored georgette center 1.00 


404— Imported colored georgette hand- 
kerchief, point de Paris lace 1.00 


405—-Large colored georgette handker- 
chief, border of Lierre lace 4.00 


406—Imported white linen handker- 
chief, wide hand drawn border 3.50 


407 —Swiss Appenzell sheer white linen 
handkerchief, border of hand em- 


broidered dots, double row spoking 4,00 


408—French sheer white linen hand- 

kerchief, semi-hard spun, real Val. lace 

edge, hand revering 5.50 
Cc 


412—Imported silk flower handkerchief, 


ombré colorings, veined in gold 1.50 


413—Evening handkerchief, large size, 
of colored chiffon 1.00. 


414—Imporied crepe georgetie handker- 
chief, hand emb’d corners lhe 
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VENEZ AVEC MOI 


The smart woman’s own perfume! 
PERFUME 10.00, 20.00 
TOILET WATER 7.50 
FACE POWDER 5.00 
blanche, naturelle or rachel shade 


DUSTING POWDER 2.00 


An Oriental bouquet—one of 
our exclusive personality perfumes. 
PERFUME 9.50, 15,00, 22.00 


TOILET WATER 12.00 
FACE POWDER 


FLEUR»=JASMIN 


Exquisite as the star-white flowers 
of its name. Youth’s own perfume. 
PERFUME 12.50 
FACE POWDER 2.00 


blanche, naturelle or rachel shade 
DUSTING POWDER 2.00 


BONWIT TELLER &,CO, 


The Specially Shop of Oniginalions 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™STREET, NEW YORK 


xduisite venino LAWS 


SUPERB collection of handsome French and Italian evening 
shawls, from the plain shawl with silken fringe, to the 
magnificent shawl-wrap of metal brocade! 
415—*‘'Hindoustan’’ an exclusive shawl- 416—An exquisite shawl-wrap of ombre 


wrap of metal brocade, silk border with velvet flowers, hand embroidered on cloth 
patch corners of lamé 95.00 of gold 85.00 
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AS IMMORTALIZED 4y the BLUE DEVILS of FRANCE 
The debonair blitheness of the Blue Devils ee an : | worn by the younger sportsman wherever 
F ; COLORS | 
of France, singing their way into the jaws | Navy Blue Chanel Red Maroon | informal apparel is the rule! An authentic 
Gold French Blue White 
of death—the sturd ') independence of the | same’ Mas Teles a, Rovallue | Merton reproduction in keeping with Merton 
Stoliman—she honest reliability Of the @ at tomes cles 1 1 et eeu leadership, The Beret comes in felt-like 
, : mies | Beret to give a draped effect. : ; Le ] % 
Basque, have been caught in this smart At the better dealers or can be | suede cloth, camel’s hair cloth, and velvet, 
= ae ordered direct from us. , R 
a J = Zz a he < Ps oF 2 60, Dey Ff 3 DAVLES . 
BERET, No wonder it is Sponsored, alike, $3.00 Camel's Hair Cloth Velver $3.00 with a single seam for contour Charles S 
: Suede-like cloch $2.00 > ae 1p a 
by Borotra and the Prince of Wales; and eiie t3 Merton €> Company, 210 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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HE MAN’S SHOP 


ee Gifts 


that men will use 


Necessities of a Man’s comfortable living so 


attractively interpreted that their usefulness 
is enhanced by their good taste and smart ap- 
pearance. So that throughout the whole year 
he will find them continually essential to 
his comfort and convenience. 


Imported slip-on sweaters, beauti- 
fully woven in blending colors, 
§25. Wool golf hose to match. 
$8.50. Other sweaters $7.50 to $45. 
Golf hose $3.50 to $12. 


Brocaded dressing gown, 
silk lined shawl collar and 
sash, with satin lined slip- 
pers to match. In blue, 
brown and maroon, $45. 
Other gowns $25 to $150. 


Buckskin gloves with black ripproof 
stitching, $4.50. Others $2.50 to $11. 
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Spitalfield’s and other imported silk four-in- 
hands, in new patterns, $4. Others $1.50 to $6. 


French linen handkerchiefs, white Square mufflers of heavy twill Eng- 
and colored grounds, hand rolled lish silks in new plaids and checks, 
hems, $1.50. Others $1 to $3.50. EXPRESS ELEVATORS $12. Others $5 to $20. 


Lord & laylor 
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Folding photo frame; crushed calf- 
skin, pastel shades 4 x 6 $11.50; 
6 x 8 $14.50; 7 x 9 $15.50 


Jewel box, 9-inch, English morocco, 
red, green, blue or purple. $10.50. 
‘Tan pigskin $14.00 
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Sewing basket, 10% x 8% inches, crushed calfskin, 
pink, blue, purple, tan, green, brown, grey; with 
white wicker. $28.00. Others $12.00 and up. 


at 
H 
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Envelope purse; brown, red, black, blue, ¥tan 3 
or purple calf, trimmed with python. $16.00 a) 
4 
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Women’s Gift Glove Box, one pair each 
mocha, fancy kid, suede slip-on. $10.20 
Tor men, one pair mocha, cape-skin and 
chamois gloves, $11.85 


A man’s ‘‘Compac-kit’’ black : 
cobra lamb $18.50. Tan or black @ 
India goat $20.00 


CATALOGUE 
SENT UPON 


Slippers, for women, suede finish leather, 
rose, blue, purple or tan; for men, tan or 


Travelling bag, sturdily made of brown, $6.00 R E Q U E S T 
boarded hide or similar bag of (Mention size) 
walrus, black or brown, leather 


lined. 18 and 20 inch $22, $23 
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Card Table, black lacquered 
wood, brocaded silk top; four 
ash trays $27.00 

Less ash trays, red or_ black 
decorated wood frame $21.00 


IMM Tu 


Smoker's bridge lamp, 
polychrome metal, sanded 
parchment shade $27.50 


A woman's fitted suit case, with patented folding 
tray; used separately as tollet case, Black cobra 


hide with tortoise shell or amber color composition 
fittings. 20, 22, 24 inch: $44, $45, $46 NAND LD 


The World’s Greatest Leather Stores 


NEW YORK 


404 Fifth Ave., (at 37th Si.) 175 Broadway 


Boston: 145 Tremont Street 
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Gentlemen’s Correct Clothing and Furnishings 
FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


JackeT—Single- or double-breasted 
plain or fancy cheviot, flannel or 
worsted. 


Watistcoat—Like suit, single- or 
double-breasted. 


Trousers—Like jacket, cut amply 
full with turn-up bottoms. 


Socks—Wool or lisle of harmoniz- 
ing colour and design. 


SHIRT—White or coloured. 


CoLtL_ar—Stiff white doubled-over, 
or soft attached to shirt. 


Cravat — Four-in-hand, 
plain coloured, small de- 
signs, or club stripes. 


Gioves—Red cape, tan or 
gray buck, buttoned or 
slip-on. 

SHoEs—Black calf show- 
ing plain toe tips. 


Hat—Soft felt, brown or 


gray. 


Topcoat — Raglan box 
coat of imported tweed. 


The Correct Attire For Informal Town Wear 


The week-end spent in town necessarily includes those intimate afternoon affairs where 


one is not acceptable unless well and correctly dressed 
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1 Gift List for Women. 


JEWELS 


JEWELRY 


FROM ro 
B "IBS eden $5 0 - 3 5300 ( 
y, 715.06 4 0 
Bs ) 4 eg Tas} ).( 
¢ S 00 - 7,200.0 
J1an a 
Chains 400.00 - 2 0.00 
&s I2§ OT aes 0¢ 
FROM TO 
Pins $4.00-353 ) 
ZIV OL LOS ya le uae ere ers 0.00 - 200.00 
Bobbed Hair Combs. .25.00 - 65.00 
Dp 3 
AOUUC Glue vs) 6 46 sears oe A f.00 - 300.00 
B BUCK ain nis coe canst 5.00 - 000.00 
LParms . 2.00 - 275.00 
Cig > Cases... .I00.00 -1,500.00 
Cige rette Holders I0.00 - 400.00 
Cross SAL Goticeoe 7.50 Is0.00 
f r I0.00 - 00.00 
Garrenen ae cer OO = LOs00 
at Ornament Pins..10.00 - 225.00 
Lingerie bet Gis Ghia bs 5:00 - §0.00 
00 
y 7 00 
Mesh Bags... ....275.00- 1,500.00 


FROM 
Miniature Cases... §50.00 - 
Mirrors—vanity style 23.00 - 
Necklaces—all gold 12.00 - 
Necklaces — 


Semi-precious... .18.00 - 
Pendants ........25.00 - 
Powder Bones. ....25.00 - 
ROMS tease ee 10.00 - 
Rosaries... ...1. 45:00 = 
Safe ty Pins. ae r.00 = 
Thimbles......... 8.00 - 
} “anity Boxes... . 100.00 - 
Wedding Rings— 

OLAS ee 4.00 - 


Wedding Rings— 


platinum. .....30. 


TO 


STOS. 


2,500. 


2,500. 
000. 


Iso. 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


FROM TO 
Guard Rings ee 370.00 = $1,200.00 
Lorgnoms ......300.00 - 2,200. 
Pearl Necklaces . 325.00= 550,000. 
Pearl Ropes. SAS ressy (elias 
Pearl Scarf Pins 150.00 - 12,000. 
Pendants. ..... 500.00 - 21,500. 
ROS anise II0.00 -175,000. 


00 


00 


.00 


5.00 


-00 


FROM 
Bridge Seen ene 
Desk Sets silver, 
enamel and 


NOVELTIES 


TO 


$27.00- $49. 


MIAVOIE.. .o1eane #200" Ason 
Frames—silver, gold, 

enamel and 

crystal a ce tart 2 T0.00- 350. 
Inkstands........ 20.00-700. 


Monogrammed Play- 


ing Cards—6 Packs...... 


T2UR ACR nnn ea 


FROM 


Ladies' Platinum 
¢? Diamond Pen- 


24 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


00 


Jewel Cases... 


FROM 


$100.00 - 


WATCHES 


TO 


dant W atches . $850.00 - $3,200.00 


Ladies’ Platinum 
and Diamond 


Wrist Watches 450.00 = 8,500.00 


Ladies’ Gold 
Ribbon Wrist 


Watches..... $f.00 - 200.00 
TeAg Bye 
FROM TO 
BOW hs nannetian iain $20.00-5300.00 
Bel lsen sc:aretne atic 6.00 - 20.00 
Gandlesticks....... If.00 - 225.00 
Dishes—various styles25.00 - 350.00 
Pischers. me pean 35.00 = 400.00 
Sugar Baskets. . 114.00 - 25.00 


ey SPA. 5-060 oor 0 6.50 
Miniature Cases... 8.00 
ILA. cmon co eto OO 
Pen Holders...... 5.00 
Powder Boxes. .... 15.00 
Perfume Flasks.... 5.00 
Wepinite Ss o 0 6°25. tae ails 
Vanity Cases..... 40.00 
FROM 

Ladies’ White Gold 

Ribbon Wrist 

WATRARMY boo. 6 $75.00 


Silver Folding Clocks 50.00 
Leather Folding 
GLOCKSnmmrn rere sR 0 
Gold Folding Clocks. 350.00 
Enamel Clocks......85.00 


TO 
$300.00 
50 


.00 


hie 
- 56 


.00 


' 
N 
4 


.00 


1 
oS 


00 


50 
00 


1 
ws 
A 


i 
= 
ne 


I 
Ww 
y 


00 


! 
NI 
oS 


- $275.00 
- 15.00 


- 75.00 
- $00.00 


- 200.00 


Jeweled Clocks... . 450.00~- 6,000.00 


SDV EER W Ane 


FROM TO 
Trays..... veces PLL.00- $450.00 
WGA IBY D5 bm 6 Ow C 4.00-  If.00 


Tea Sets—s pieces. .275.00-1,900.00 


Tea Sets and Kettle 400.00 
Tea Sets, Kettle and 
Waiter.... 


~2,800.00 


1. + $00.00 3,800.00 


Prices on flat silverware—forks, spoons, cutlery, and serving pieces—gladly 
furnished upon application. 


VJ 
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Oh Avie eR NOW EL LILES 


FROM TO 


FROM TO FROM TO FROM TO 


Address Books......85.00 - $12.00 Jewel Cases of Tooled Men's Gold Pocket Men's Platinum 


Baby Books .......20.00 - 38.00 USP OE MOV AN 0-0. 04 


Bags (handbags) ...25.00 - 700.00 Overnight Bags.... 
Bridge Score Pads ...5.00 - 22.00 Picture Frames .... 


Compact Bags.....250.00 - 400.00 Purses ........... 


$8.00 - $48.01 Watches ....$72 - $1,200 Wrist Watches S85 0 -§ 
.60.00 - 350.00 Men's Platinum Men's Gold I 

> 1 r } 1 f 
.8.00 = 45.00 PocketW atches . 5 = I,§ Wrist Watches. .75.00 - 
-5.00 - 100.00 


HDENRES cts cc, eee 125.00 - 300.00 Sttcases..........30.00 - 150.00 LEATHER ARTICLES 
Fitted Suitcases... .125.00-2,500.00 Travelling JewelCases30.00 - 60.00 
yM 
s Ri : Buckles and Cocktatl Sets. ....8225.00 -8 4 
a an A / Da 9 ee = I ; r : a 
A Gift List for Men. te pr a 
re ew B ae: re -2 T 
Ae : RELETOMEES Wows an we. « om Hizp TSeS 
FROM TO FROM TO 
BAD Clips’. i402 $10.00 = $40.00 Dress Sets..... .$100.00-$82,500.00 UM. -----+ ++ +++ 70.00 - 373 Picture Fram 
Chains—vest ......15.00 - 200.00 Guard Rings........2.00 - 15.00 Cigar mas aes a Sp : ae 4 
. o Coa" ler = Z ‘ lin Ae co a 
Check Book Covers...75.00 - 200.00 Key Rings.........1 - $5 Cigar spe CE peutic nt Cer custs Wolacac ne ci) stilts Sa eet 
igarette Cas 7 - 4s H ; vO . 
Cigarette Cases...100.00 - 1,500.00 Pocket Knives 15.00 - 60 CA BOTOIER SiQSES 5in 25 «7 * Ley etanoegs BR ie ie 
Cigarette Holders...10.00 - 400.00 Stock and Sp.rt Pins. .7.00 - 75.00 
Cigarette Lighters...50.00 - 100.00 Suspenders......... 40 00 - 9f.00 (7 Wty tony ft }; 2 B 7) L / 
; of 4 y Ti : “7 ‘ } . / / tf. t t/t t y 
Gigar Cutters ......- If.00 - 45.00 ze Clasps and J . / 
GCOPRSEN GUS. oe cae V28800 = T5n00 TAQUACRSY ences Aisin a SeOD ~EAO. 0 RR OM ee 
Adda Pearl N ecRL aces $2 Cs -S'5 . Child ; s Set. 
SILVERS NOVELTIES Baby Books.........20.00 - 3 ind spoon 2 
FROM TO FROM TO Ware i Os te creeks j ; 
Bottle Openers . Bee $7.50 - $25.00 Pr. Military Brushes Bib Chains . oe ae af 
Cigarette Cosine 18.00 - 100.00 and Comb......$820.00 - Sy0.00 SACL) ees cists or be I 
CRG PUBIETD 6 nh 9 hove 65.00 - 200.00 Smoking Sets......25.00 - 200.00 Child's Cups........9.00 - 42.1 0 
Cigar Lighters.....25.00 - 60.00 Shaving Sets......18.00 - 36.00 Child's Bowls ......10.00 - 5 2 
Corkscrews.........5.00 - 15.00 Tantalus Sets.....60.00 - 230.00 Child's Plates.......10.00 - 5 
Flasks...........25.00 - 600.00 Travelling Clocks...s0.00 - 100.00 Child's Porringers...12.00 - 36.00 bs ( 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Fifth Avenue Office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company at 
Forty- Fourth Street, 


Have You Considered 
Bonds as Gifts? 


ONDS, as gifts, convey in 
a most appropriate way 
the wish to bestow something 


of intrinsic value. 


The staff of the Guaranty 
Company of New York at this 
Office can assist you in making 
a selection to meet the require- 
ments of each particular case. 


Banking Convenience 


at the Floliday Season 


A T this season our depositors appreciate especially 
the advantage of having accounts at this Bank, 
at the very center of the shopping district. 


Particularly do our women customers find the 
special facilities for their service and convenience a 
most appealing feature. Our Women’s Banking 
Department includes a large and beautifully appointed 
reception and rest room. A maid is in attendance. 
A number of tellers’ windows are especially reserved 
for our women depositors. 


Is this not an appropriate time to open an account 
with us? 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE 
GUARANTY “[RuUsT COMPANY 
oF New York 


Firth Avenue & 44TH STREET 


— 


HEN she puts on her shoes, she seals 
her fate—in this short-skirted, sharp- 
eyed world where gazes begin at the 


pavement and travel up...slowly. If her feet 
aren’t her fortune—she’ll die poor. 


Feet must look slim, trim, small, smart. They 
must look as though they could walk, run, 
dance ’til the orchestra plays the milkman in. 
No feet are born that way — but all feet may 
slip smartness on in a split second...if the 
brain above knows how. 


Shoes with simple lines—the mode says so. 
Shoes of Vici kid — that give a feeling of 
slenderness, litheness, youth. Shoes in Vici 
colours—planned to add the first -and- last 
accent to a perfect costume. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


Ohhe new ACL colours 


VicisPolomicateicwinen golden brown 
Vici Cochin... rich, medium brown 
Vic iutrmmaresrre sttsms rose brown 
Viet Walnurt..... darkest brown 
Wici Rosettes .).-c<.- winter beige 
WIGNER An 6 oof ote the smart blue 
Vici Grenadine ... deep wine red 
Vici Black... mat and glacé—for 


the chic black costume 


vicr 
Ki 


0, . . 
MADE ONLY BY 
me | Ofte) 
ian Se seas 


Vici means “I conquered”. Look for 
the Lucky Horseshoe stamped in- 
side your shoes—and you conquer 
luck from the ground up. 


ey I. kid 
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The Fownes Sesqui is the modern man’s glove. It 
heralds a new day of comfort and common sense as surely 
as the lounge suit, golf knickers, the soft-collared shirt. 
No clasps or buttons to bother. It pulls on easily . . . 
comfortably . . . quickly . . . and stays on. The smart 
New Yorker will wear it about town with lounge and busi- 
ness clothes—for sports and semi-sports, and for country 
wear generally. We recommend it especially for driving. 


Originated by the Fownes Company (patent applied 
for), it is new and different from any glove ever made. 
Not a novelty—not a fad, but a real improvement in 
glove design; and because Fownes have made gloves since 
1777, ranking always among the best glove-makers of the 
world, the Sesqui inherits the distinctive Fownes quality, 
perfect fit and smart hand-pattern. In three shades; $5.00. 
Fownes Brothers & Co., Inc., 354 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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To WIN THE HEARTS and stir the pride 
of those you love the most—we suggest 
a Buick = Go to the Buick showroom 
today, and finish your Christmas shopping. 


WHEN BEB Ek: ACUST: OU OB Teka S ARE BeUel ET 
. BeUsi Gak Welle Bet sD ol. HEM 


THE GREATEST RU) [CK Ever Buittr 


. 
Kia f 


VY 


Model 2 


receiver 


Model 3 
tubes 


Model 32 


Less tube 


batteries, but 


cable 


, $85.0 


en-tube ONT 


cable, $140.00 


atteries, but 


with 


Dial 


with 


ysix-tube ONE Dial receiver, Less 
aha 


battery 


receiver, 


battery 


MODEL 35, six-tube Onr Dial receiver, less tubes and 
batteries, but with battery cable attached, $70, Model H Radio Speaker, brown 
erystalline finish, Sar. Model G, same as Model H, but in amber buff and sage green, $23. 


ai Pees Christmas gifts. What planning, 
what solicitude, what sacrifice they 
represent! And, alas! How quickly they 
are forgotten unless they Hll more than a 
fleeting need. 

But Radio is never forgotten. It brings 
happiness not merely for one day, but for 
all the days to come. For Radio—the 
ereat modern source of entertainment and 
knowledge—-meets a permanent desire. 

In choosing a gift that means so much, 
you will want to be sure of rightness in 
every quality. With Atwater Kent Radio 
you are sure. Whoever receives it will be 
grateful—and the gratitude will last. 

Now only Ont Dial to turn! 
Wuar the self-starter did for the automo- 
bile, Atwater Kent OnE Dial operation 1s 
doing for Radio. Now anyone can get as 
good results as a radio engineer—and get 
them instantly. 

ATWATER 


KENT MFG. COMPANY i. dtwater 


You don’t have to hunt for stations. 
Everything within range comes marching 
in as you turn the One Dial. 

There are no auxiliary tuning devices 
with which vou have to fiddle to hear the 
programs clearly. This is genuine JONE 
Dial control —swift, certain, reliable. 

For a demonstration before Christmas, 
see the nearest Atwater Kent dealer NOW. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING: ~The Atwater Kent Radio 
Hour brings you the stars of opera and concert, in 
finest Hear it at 9:15 


Time, 8:15 Central Time, through: 


Radio's program, Eastern 


WEA New York WF « Philadelphia 
WIJAR . Providence WCAE. « . Prttshurgh 
WEEL « ‘ . Boston WGR Buffalo 
WRC Washington woe . Davenport 
WSAL Cincinnatt \ Mp/s.- 


WCCO! « « « . 
Use Paul 


St, Louts 
Detroit 


WAG. . 2. Worcester 
Clevel 


vie we GtRCaLITO 


WTAM » « md KSI st ke an 


WGN WW Iie olin 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atevater Kent Radic 


Kent, Pres. + 


4742 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The quality of radio reception 
depends as much on the speaker 
as on the receiving set. They 
work together, One must be as 
good Be 
yours is an Atwater Kent Radio 
Speaker, Itis the standard of 
Model L 


illustrated; price $16.00 


as the other, sure 


tone, everywhere, 


Prices sli 


fram 


the Rockzes 


» Canada 
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The Keys to Happiness 


... and to the car of 
her dreams! 


OTa shadow ofa hint, nota word—then...on 
Christmas morning...a dainty little jewel case 
beside her plate, with the magic Keys to Happiness! 


What more charming way to give your wife or 
daughter a Christmas gift of luxurious loveliness— 
a Studebaker Custom Car. 


In The President, a Studebaker Big Six Custom 
Sedan for seven, you combine the joy of surprise 
and the thrill of custom beauty! It is a masterpiece of 
custom distinétion, with the beauty that appeals to 
a woman, the stamina that appeals to a man, and a 
One-Profit price, $2245. Only seven American cars 
— costing two to four times more—equal it in 
rated power. 

Its custom interior is replete with every detail of 
custom luxury—Chase mohair or broadcloth uphol- 
Stery, exquisite broadlace trim, Butler finish hard- 
ware, silk shades, silk toggle grips, opal iridescent 
interior lights, smoking set, vanity case. 

Make this the happiest Christmas of her life by 
giving her the car of her dreams. Any Studebaker 
dealer will supply the magic Keys to Happiness and 
deliver the car on Christmas morning or when 
you wish. 


Equipment: No-draft ventilating windshield, 
exclusively Studebaker; front and rear bumpers; 
engine thermometer, clock and gasoline gauge on 
the dash; coincidental lock; oil-filter and air puri- 
fier; automatic windshield cleaner; rear-vision 
mirror; traffic signal light; emergency lamp on 
extension; 4-wheel brakes; full-size balloon tires; 
Watson Stabilarors; and two-beam acorn head- 
lights, controlled from the Steering wheel 


THE PRESIDENT 
A Studebaker Big Six Custom Sedan (for Seven) 


$ f.0. b. fadory, including disc 
2 > 5 wheels and 4-wheel brakes 


— 
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© eroons enormens 


Less than $5.00 


Many articles listed under 
the first few classifications 
may also be obtained in 
a higher-priced grade. 


Address Books 

Anklets 

Arctics 

Ash Trays 

Autograph Books 

Bath Mats (Cork) 

Bath Slippers 

Bath Towels 

Bedroom Slippers 

Belts 

Bone Shoe Horns 

Boot Garters 

Boot Hooks 

Boot Jacks 

Boot and Shoe Laces 

Boot Lifts 

Boot and Shoe Polishes, 
Dressings, Brushes, 
Shankbones, etc. 

Boys’ Caps 

Boys’ Cuff Links 

Boys’ Gloves 

Boys’ Shirts 

Boys’ Sweaters and 
Jersey 7S 

Boys’ Two-in-One Gloves 

Boys’ Undergarments 

Boys’ Wool-lined Gloves 

Braces 

Buckskin Gloves 


Caps 
Calling Lists 
Card Cases 
Cheviot Shirts, White 
Cigarette Boxes 
Collars 
Combination Knives 
Combination Shoe Horns 
and Button Hooks 
Corkscrews 
Cravats 
Day Books 
Diaries 
Dictionaries 
Dressing Case Fittings 
Drinking Cups 
Fancy Colored and Silk 
Handkerchiefs 
Felt Slippers 
Folding Boot Jacks 
Folding Scissors, Mole 
Case 
Gilt Sabre Chains 
Gloves, Leather and Wool 
Golf Garters 
Golf Gloves 
Golf Stockings 
Guest Books 
Handkerchiefs 
Hat Brushes 
Hat Guards 
ewel Boxes 
ockey Lifts 
ey Chains 
Key Purses 


Knitted Cravats 

Laundry Lists 

Lazy Tongs 

Teather: Back Clothes 
Brushes 

Leather Luggage Tags 

Memorandum Books 

Nail Brushes 

Nail oe 

Nail Files 

Neckties 

Peal Boot Polishes and 
Dressings 

Peal Shoe Trees 

Photograph Frames 

Pipes 

Pocket Books 

Pocket Coat Hangers in 
Leather Cases 

Pocket Knives 

Polo Belts 

Razor Cases 

Razors and Strops 

Record of Gifts 

Riding Whips 

Safety Pins 

Safety Razor Sets 

Shaving Brushes, 
Collapsible 

Shaving Mirrors 

Shirts 

Shoe Trees 

Silk Handkerchiefs 

Silk Hosiery 

Silk Ties and Scarves 

Soft Collars 

Spats and Gaiters 

Spiral Puttees 

Soap Boxes 

Spur Cases 

Spur Chains 

Spurs and Spur Straps 

Stocking Trees 

String Gloves 

Suspenders 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 

Tobacco Jars 

Tobacco Pouches 

Tray Purses 

Unbutton Hooks 

Undergarments 

Walking Sticks 

Watch Alberts 

Wool Gloves 

Wool Half Hose 

Wool Mufflers 

Wool Slippers 


From 
$5.00 to $10.00 


Address Books, Calf 

Automatic Cigarette 
Cases 

Beagling Crops and 
Thongs 

Boitle Sets 

Boys’ Blazers 

Boys’ Fancy Silk Squares 
and Mufflers 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


pooh bral 


o-€ Le L LOTH HIN INGS 
Gentlemens : 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Christmas Sugdestions 


at 


Furnishing Coots, 


© srooxs BRoTHERS 


Boys’ Flannel Waistcoats 

Boys’ Fur and Fur-lined 
Gloves 

Boys’ Hats 

Boys’ Leggings and 
Puttees 

Boys’ Odd Knickers, 
Breeches and Trousers 

Boys’ Reindeer Shirts 

Boys’ Shoes and Pumps 

Boys’ Wool Sweaters and 
Waistcoats 

Brides’ Gift Books 

Bridge Scores 

Canvas Leggings 

Card Cases 

Cheviot Shirts 

Cigarette and Cigar Cases 
and Lighters 

Collar Boxes 

Comb, Collar, Glove and 
Handkerchief Cases 

Custom Shirts 

Document Cases 

Dog Baskets 

Dog-Head Canes 

Dollar Bill Cases 

Dress Shirts 

Driving Gloves 

Dunhill Pipes 

Evening Waistcoats 

Fishing Helmets 

Flannel Shirts 

Flasks 

Fountain Pens 

Fox’s Cloth Spiral Puttees 

Glove Trees 

Gloves 

Golf Stockings 

Golf Umbrellas 

Handkerchief Cases 

Hunting and Beagling 
Horns 

Hunting Gloves 


Leather Slippers 

Leather Toilet and 
Dressing Cases 

Loewe’s Pipes 

M. M. Co. Pipes 

Match Boxes 

Metal C igarette Boxes 

Morocco Tie Cases 

Olive Drab Wool Shirts 

Pewter Tobacco Jars 

Photograph Cases 

Pigskin Cigar Cases 

Polo Jerseys 

Pyjamas 

Scarf Pins 

Shaving Mirrors 

Sewing Sets 

Shawl Straps 

Shirts, Cheviot and 
Madras 

Silk Tobacco Pouches 

Silver and Enamel Knives 

Smokers’ Companions 

Soft Hats 

Stanley Ferrostat Bottles 

Suspenders 

Sweaters 

Telephone Pads 

Thermos Bottles 

Thermos Bottle Cases 

Tobacco Jars 

Tool Companions 

Tuxedo Shirts 

Two-in-One Gloves 

Undergarments 

Valet’s Hat Tools 

Wool-lined Gloves 

Wool Long Hose 


From 


$10.00 to $20.00 


Armchair Ash Trays 
Attaché Cases 


Bamboo Canes, Silver 
Studs and White 
Studs 

Bath Robes 

Bath Scales 

Bath Sheets 

Boys’ Cashmere and 
Shetland Jackets 

Boys’ Dressing Gowns, 
Flannel, Wool or Silk 

Boys’ Mackintoshes 

Boys’ Shetland Jumpers 

Boys’ Town and Country 
Coats 

Canes 

Chamois Drawers 

Cigarette and Cigar Boxes 

Cigarette and Cigar 
Holders 

Cowhide Golf Bags 

Cunliffe Shooting Seats 

Dancing Pumps 

Derby Hats 

Fancy Silk Squares and 
Mufflers 

Fitted Work Baskets 

Flannel Waistcoats 

Fur and Fur-lined Gloves 

Golfers’ Rain Jackets 

Hunt Buttons, Engraved, 
Gold Plated 

Hunting Knives 

Key Chains, Snake 
Pattern 

Leather Handkerchief 
Cases 

Leather Puttees and Leg- 
gings 

Leather Waistcoats 

Lock & Co. Hats 

Odd Knickers, Breeches 
and Trousers 

Opera Hats 


BA 
g 
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Panama Hats 

Peal “Sam Browne” 
Belts 

Pipe Racks 

Polo Caps and Helmets 

Record Books 

Reindeer Shirts 

Rolls Razors 

Saddle Flasks 

Saddle Sandwich Cases 

Shoes 

Silk Hats 

Silk or Wool Mufflers 

Silk Pyjamas 

Silk Shirts 

Silver and Enamel 
Lighters 

Silver Match Boxes 

Sporting Record Books, 
Golf, Hunting, etc. 

Tie Cases 

Tobacco Magazines 

Umbrellas 

Woodrow Army Officers? 
Caps 

Wool Sweaters and 
Waistcoats 

Writing Folios 


From 
$20.00 to $50.00 


Beach Coats and Cloaks 

Blazers 

Bottles with Ivory or 
Silv er Tops 

Boys’ Overcoats 

Boys’ Polo Coats 

Boys’ Suits 

Boys’ Trunks 

Boys’ Ulsters 

Breakfast Gowns 

Calendar Pencils 

Cashmere and Shetland 
hoses 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

Cuff Links 

Desk Sets (Leather) 

Dictionary Sets (Five 
vols., in Rack) 

Dog Travelling Bags 

Dressing C 

Dressing Gowns, F lannel, 
Wool and Silk 

English High Lace Tan 
Grain Field Boots 

English Silk Hats 

Fair Isle Jumpers 

Fur Muftle Gloves 

Golfers’ Grips 

Golfing Cardigans and 
Jackets 

Hunt Waistcoats, Racing 
Colors 

Lady Plaids 

Leather Coats 

Leather Hat Boxes 

Leather Hunting Boots 

Leather and Leather- 
lined Waistcoats 

Liberty Chintz Gowns 


Library Sets in Leather 

Lock Bottles 

Luncheon and Tea 
Baskets 

Mackintoshes 

Mail Cloth Golf Carryalls 

Pigskin Dressing Cases 

Raccoon Gauntlets 

Reference Sets 

Riding Boots 

Saddle Mackintoshes 

Sheep-lined Coats 

“Lock” and “Johnson” 
Silk Hats 

Steamer and Travelling 
Rugs 

Steamer Trunks 

Stockinette Jackets 

Suit Cases 

Town and Count: y Coats 

Travelling Alarm Clocks 

Travelling Bags 

Umbrella and Cane Hold- 
ers, Fibre, Canvas or 
Cowhide 

Velvet Hunting Caps 

Work Baskets 


From 


$50.00 upward 


Beagling Coats 

Boot and Shoe Kits 

Cabin Trunks with Hide 
Bumpers 

Collapsible Kit Bags 

Custom Made Clothing 

English Fitted Suit Cases 

English Golf Travelling 
Bags 

Fitted Attaché Cases 

Fur-lined Garments 

Gold Hunt Waistcoat But- 
tons, each Engraved 
with Different Design 

Golf Capes 

Leather-lined Overcoats 

Lightweight Touring 
Trunks 

Luncheon Baskets 

Men’s Suitsand Overcoats 

Military Short Warms 

Monitor Bags 

Motor Goats, Slip-ons 

Motor Picnic Baskets 

Overcoats 

Peal Luggage 

Polo Coats 

Room Suits 

Saddle Bags 

Short Warms 

Sole Leather Trunks 

Sporting Crystals 

Tantalus Sets 

Tea Bz askets 

Travellers’ Toilet Cases, 
Ebony or Satinwood 
Fittings 

Tuxedo and Dress Sets 

Ulsters 

Wardrobe Trunks 


NEWPORT 
AUDRAIN BUILDING 
220 Bettevue Avenue 


PALM BEACH 
PLAZA BUILDING 
County Road 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING 
Tremont cor. Boyiston 
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For Smokers 


who decide every Christmas 


that they haven't 


a single brilliant friend 


A Lighter that lights at the mere press of a trigger 


A friend you've admired all year sends a mauve 
smoking jacket—well, the moths are thankful. 
Your fifth humidor comes from one to whom 
you showed the other four. Cigarettes and 
cigarettes—and never the kind you smoke. 

Good friends, bless their generous simple 
souls! They'd give you their last sou. Yet 
what paupers in imagination they seem. Nota 
clever thought among them. 


Wait—this year there'll be a small package 


From leathers of ostrich, lizard, alligator and calfskin in a 
variety of colors, one chooses the Douglass that slender fingers 
will hold. At $15.00 over silver or $17.50 over gold plate 


This new Douglass, from the skilled hands of master gold- 
smiths, in solid gold case at $150.00. Solid silver case, 
$25.00, with inlaid gold stripe, $30.00 


The Douglass Lighter | 


Sponsored by 


| 
| 


; 
marvelous new lighter, the 
C j 1) “4 
cased in gold or sil 


rogram or the family crest. 


you | less find it in that shade, done 
from lizard, ostrich, alligator or calfskin. 


But your real thrill will come when you 
t t’s automatic! No what- 
nots to lift. No wheels to turn. Just press 
the trigger—there’s your light! 
And such is the genius of its fashioning that 
the Douglass adapts itself with equal grace to 
the vest pocket or vanity home it finds. 


What a Christmas this will be for smokers— 
to have a friend “crash through” with some- 
thing really brilliant. 


The Douglass Lighter, by the way, is found at 
those very places where silver humidors, smoking 
jackets and fat cigarsare sold. The Douglass Co. 


The Douglass is auto- 
matic, Just press the 
trigger — there's your 
light. Requiring scant 
attention, yet reward- 
ing smokers with years 
of unfailing — service. 
Look for the name 
Douglass on the bottom 
of the lighter 


Be certain that you see 
the leather cased mod- 
els. You'll find strike 
ing effects, to match 
your choice of other 
leather goods 
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Cfor (Christmas 


Tt would be hard to imagine a more accept- 
able gift for men than a dozen pair of 
Trufab Bi-Spun Half Hose. 


Men Know Better 


IME was when men simply accepted their hosiery as a necessary but uninteresting part of 

their apparel. Today few men can gaze unmoved upon the intriguing designs and inspired 
color combinations so much in vogue. And those who prefer to present a well groomed appear- 
ance to the world know that proper hosiery adds just the right touch. Wool is, of course, very 
smart and will continue so through the spring months. Most men prefer the lighter weights in 
wool and rayon combinations. They fit much better, and when Bi-Spun*, wear months longer than 
ordinary socks. The Bi-Spun Trufab models now on display at the better class men’s stores and at 


department stores will convince you that the smartest hosiery can now be purchased very reasonably. 


Crimax Hostery Mitts, Founded r902 Athens, Georgia New York Office: 366 Broadway 


*The Bi-Spun Process i= 
Bi-Spinning is a revolutionary process developed @ 


by the makers of Trufab Hosiery, which doubly 
strengthens every thread, insuring longer wear 


and better fit, as well as a considerable reduc- HOSIERY for MEN 


ae : 
none oe Fully Guara nteed. . Invisibly Reinforced 


Prices range from 50c to $1.00 


VANITY FAIR 


2 Serle Linen 
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Boyle “LUGGAGE 
Travels with Smart People~ 


Nothing better reflects good judgment and taste than the Christmas 
remembrance. Wise then the person who includes Boyle Luggage 
in the holiday shopping list. Since 1860 it has been the vogue for 
correct travel. On sale at leading stores. 


In keeping with its distinguished quality, Boyle Luggage is now 
equipped with 

SESAMEE-7bhe Keyless Lock 
No keys to lose. Greater convenience. Greater protection. 
Choose any of a thousand combinations. Change it when you 
wish. You are certain to like this Boyle feature. 


J O h n B oyl e & (2., Inc. New York~St.Louis— Maters of Luggage and Awning Materials since 156 


ONLY ONE CAR - AND THAT A COSTLY ITALIAN STRAIGHT EIGHT - CAN 
COMPARE WITH THE AUPMIOBILE EIGHT, ACCORDING TO THE OPINION OF 
ENGINEERING AUTHORITIES WHOSE BUSINESS I] S TO KNOW ALLARBOUT ALL CARS 


BEAUTY, COLOR OPTIONS. LUXURY, IN NINE ENCLOSED AND OPE 
BODIES.:1945 TO :2595 F.O.B) DETROIT. PLUS REVENUE TAX 


(9 
She 


JOHNSTON & MURPHY 
ts se Shoe for Men 


Always—there is an inde- 

finable elegance toa J & M 

| Shoe that fits in with a 

~ a . gentleman’s idea of good 


inhaansannnan™ “ 


dress. Nothing obtrusive. 

Nothing extreme. Yet in- 

variably—distinguished 
footwear for every 


2 occasion. 
: nae it THE 
; te JOHNS Ovarny 


TRA OK 
MARK 


Newark, N. J. 


Ritz Carlton Hotel 
New York “xy 


Black calfskin Oxford— 
hand made 


bo 
mn 
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Ghoose. this Gift 
for J I vw 


— CheNew 
Phantom. 
Mase. 


(anon is smartness in every thread _ or evening, they are completely correct; 
of the new McCallum Phantom their elegance would grace any smart 
_ Hose. The texture itself is sheerest of | occasion. As a Christmas gift they are 
. : the sheer—and the figures, diamonds, preeminent. Indeed, McCallum Men's 

stripes, and novelty shapes are woven Hose, of whatever style, are the one 


in like shadows. For formal wear, day _ really safe choice for Christmas giving. 


McCALLUM HOSIERY COMPANY, NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ME Callum Men's Nose 


26 


4 
For daytime or evening, Ide handker- 
chiefs, many in tasteful self-patterns, lend 
a touch of masculine smartness. They 


are made of fine imported linen, sheer in 
texture but remarkably long-wearing. 


“ MAN who dresses in good taste can 

be relied upon to show good taste in 
most other things,” says E. C. McClintock, 
Dartmouth ’26, chosen by his class as the 
man “most likely to succeed”’ in life. Men 
everywhere today recognize that good dress 
has an important bearing on one’s chances 
of success. Mr. McClintock points the way. 


“To my mind, good taste is largely a 
matter of avoiding extremes. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in the choice of 
one’s clothes. 


vey wa Defining Good Taste 


at Dartmouth 


In choosing wing collars, this Dartmouth graduate 
endorses the nice distinction between the Idetux for 
dinner clothes and the Idebrent with broader wing for 
strictly formal dress. 


“Colored shirts are correct dress when care- 
fully chosen. The soft shirt, such as the Ide 
“Eton Street’ in white broadcloth, seems to 
have universal approval. Well-dressed college 
men favor the starched collar for smartness 
and style.” 


VANITY FAIR 


E. C. McClintock was pres- 
ident of Palaeopitus and a 
member of Casque & Gaunt- 
let and Phi Beta Kappa, and 
manager of the Dartmouth 
Track Team. 


A fine white broadcloth shirt is Ide’s Eton- 
street 8. The extra long points of its soft 
attached collar won approval at Dart- 
mouth, For evening wear, the Monocourt 
2 was especially commended. 


Among the Ide styles pictured on this page 
are typical examples of the wide variety of 
Ide soft shirts from which Mr. McClintock 
indicates his own preference for the Eton- 
street in which he is photographed. 


Styles in Ide shirts, Ide collars and Ide 
handkerchiefs selected by men in ten of the 
leading colleges and universities as typify- 
ing good taste are illustrated and described 
ina new booklet which we will gladly send 
you on request. Address Geo. P. Ide & Co., 
Troy, New York. 
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HE Roberts-Wicks Dinner with marked good taste. It is as cor- i 

Jacket illustrated treats the pres- rect in cut as it is refined in tailoring. a 

ent vogue for tapering athletic figures Roberts-Wicks Co., Utica, N. Y. 3 
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Dependability that has won 
‘World Leadership 


ECOGNITION of any product as being supreme in its field 
R comes gradually through years of merit. The first 
Skinner fabrics generations ago were worn only by the rich. 
They were counted a luxury to be afforded by the few. 
But the grade of silk used by William Skinner, founder of this 
business, and the care put into the weaving of Skinner’s 
Satins produced such wearing quality that their fame soon 
spread as a genuine economy. 


What was a luxury then is today a necessity. The extra 


i) OK) eee 


NAME 


Linings for men’s suits and topcoats. Linings for women’s coats, 
suits and furs, Crepes, Dress Satins, Millinery Satins, Shoe Satins. 


Skinners Satins 


VANITY FAIR 


service given by these remarkable lining satins makes them an 
indispensable feature of every high grade suit or topcoat. 


Pure silk has great strength and elasticity—and incomparable 
beauty. That is why Fashion dictates Skinner linings—because 
America’s best wearing Satin is also the richest in appearance. 


In ready-to-wear garments look for the Skinner label. In or- 
dering froma merchant tailor ‘*Look for the Name inthe Selvage.” 


. Established 1848 


PHILADELPHIA. Mills: HOLYOKE, MASS. 


IN “SEE. SELV AGE? 


WILLIAM SKINNER es SIOUNG Sees 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 
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Deeper eR SHOES 


(arrying them on—and up! 


OU know the type of young man who 

seems destined to go on and up from 
the time of the first shave. Often it is born 
in them. Sometimes they acquire the qual- 
ity. They look the part of success; they act 
it and dress properly for the part. These 
men instinctively choose good clothes and 
particularly good shoes. So many of them 
wear Banister Shoes, that we may be for- 
given a little pride when we know the high 


places to which Banister Shoes have car- 
ried them. Not that Banister Shoes make 
success—they naturally associate with it. 
~ We could sell Banister Shoes on good 
looks and on the fact that we create the 
latest styles. (Many an unknown named 
shoe style has been copied from a Banis- 
ter.) But with smartness and style there 
is a sheer value that makes these shoes the 
choice of the kind of men who wear them. 
Prices from $12.50 to $20. 


Write for the name of the nearest Banister dealer. 
Have us send you our booklet of the latest styles. 


JAMES A. BANISTER COMPANY ~~ Newark, NEw JERSEY 


Dance 1845 the Choice 
of Gentlemen 


30 VANITY FAIR 


Correct Foot-Wear 
for Winter-Wear 


The Indispensable Six 
(Gor Street Wear) 
SUMMER-WEIGHT OXFORDS 
MEDIUM-WEIGHT OXFORDS 
WINTER~ WEIGHT OXFORDS 
HIGH SHOES 
(Dor Other Occasions) 
SPORT OXFORDS 
FORMAL OXFORDS 


Fae llr Eocles bree WINTER*WEIGHT OXFORDS 


the smooth style lines of the 


al ee die ter ae FREEZING WEATHER calls for heavier clothing also 
Lp epee aac gr Pa heavier footwear. Although Goodyear Welt oxfords 

Pek fade have become popular the year round, a sturdy Winter- 
Diamond <> Trade Mark Weight oxford is necessary to withstand rough winter 


usage. The Winter-Weight, equipped with practical 
visible fast color eyelets is the ideal oxford for the win- 
ter season. An indispensable part of every well dressed 
man’s shoe wardrobe. 


“There’s a Proper Shoe for Every Occasion” 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 


eManufacturers of 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) Fast CoLor EYELET 
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)VWERCOATS de- 
signed and tailored 
in London, England, by 
Burberrys invariably set 
the standard throughout 
the world for the correct 
attire of a gentleman. 


Their extreme light 
weight and great warmth 
set a further standard of 
comfort which none can 
approach. 


Dealers in every important city 
in the United States and Canada. 


For the name of your local dealer write to 


BURBERRYS, LTD. 
14 East 38th St. 
New York City 


By Appotntment to — e H.M. King George V 
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TO HIS EENE JONGE JUFFROW ,..-- 
La blomsterne tale 


6 Ses ; 


TO HIS FRAULEIN.... 3- 
Lasst blumen sprechen 


ka fe Ege 
TO HIS SENORITA -- ++ : 


Di lo por flores 


—_— —_— 
TO HIS SIGNORINA .: +> 


La ditta di flor 


CF lowers speak a language of love to the ladies 

of every land .... Many a shy, stuttering swain 

has ranked as a wise Demosthenes by letting 

flowers do the talking .... A word to the wise 
equals a dictionary to the dumb. 


Richt now—this ] F A 


Christmas—is the fe 
time to start. Let 
flowers deliver 
your oration of 
adoration. 
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(Christmas is the time to 
replace your old set with the 


T {>> 


RCA’s famous sets 
tried - tested - perfe cted | 


EW YEAR'S music with the Christmas Radiola. ‘The gay- 
A whirl of dance 


est event of the year—and the smartest. 
tangled in bright streamers. A happy hubbub of noises. 


And the music—a twenty piece orchestra perhaps— 


' - . 
sounding out clearly over the din. Dance following 
\ - ‘ . 

dance—the finest orchestras playing one after another— 
a turn of a finger calling them in. Yet the only musical 


instrument in the room is a Radiola 30. 


You cannot know what possibilities radio offers for every 
social occasion, unless you have heard the new Radiolas. 


Radiolas range 
im price from 


$115 0 $575— / \T\ 
each a leader at RC £ | 
‘ “7 


is price. 


“BY: THE: 


A~Radiola 


MAKERS 


eae 


dinner party 


¢ concert for a 


Soft music tor the 


crowded drawing room—whatever you want, played at the volume 


you want and always as real as bringine in the ore 


And there are no batteries just the current of your house 
wires feeding power to an eight tube super-heterodyne. 
; 


Its intricate parts are sealed up—and a single finger does 


) the tuning. 


With all the new things that are being claimed for radio 


‘R 10 2 erebst tube cy “ 4 > 
Radiola 30, eight tube. ** this year, there is scarcely one detail that was not putin 


ber-beter ci 

Speaker tnd | p > 2 . 1E< 4 NI | ol od ied— f { | 
tnelued. ‘Beautiintly af. tO Radiola 30 a year ago. Now it has been tried—tested 
tneted,.. and superbly real 


et aete Ae eee) ere Pace < 
in tone. Complete. $575 aNd perfected, And it has proved itself in use! 


- OF THE - RADIOTRON 


a ell 


XPERIENCED football coaches differ widely in 

their theories and methods; but on this one point 
at least, they are unanimous. There must be relaxation 
to offset the strain and pressure of the game. 


Experienced motorists, whatever their individual 
preferences for this or that car feature, are of one mind 
on the importance of easy riding. They know how 
exhausting it is to motor under tension. They know 
how refreshing it can be to ride relaxed in easy com- 
fort. They know the value of these refreshing inter- 
vals between the crowding activities of modern life. 


The more experienced the motorist, the more certain 
you are to find him in a Stabilated car. He appreciates 
the serene confidence that Stabilators give him. He 
knows there can be no sudden, violent thrust of spring 
recoil. His confidence ends the exhausting tension of 
anticipation. He rides relaxed and arrives refreshed. 


JOHN WARREN WATSON COMPANY 
TWENTY-FOURTH AND LOCUST STS., PHILADELPHIA 
(Detroit Branch: 3081-3083 Grand Boulevard, East) 

Relaxation is possible only when you know that no force can throw you. 
The only way to prevent any force from throwing you is to resist each force 
in keeping with its magnitude. And right there you have the Stabilator 


principle. This Stabilator principle is patented—and Watson Stabilators 
enjoy complete, sole and exclusive license under these patents. 


WATSON 
STABILATORS 


Such pre-eminent cars as: 


Cadillac Chrysler 
Duesenberg Franklin 
Isotti Fraschini Jordan 
McFarlan Nash 
Packard Peerless 
Stearns-Knight Studebaker 


Stutz 


are standard equipped to give you 
relaxed motoring, 


“TOOTBALL,””’ says Hurry-up Yost, Michi- 
gan’s famous coach, “‘is largely a matter of 
pressure, give and take.”’ 


It is a game of pressure upon both the mental 
and the physical systems. Action is fast, quick 
thought is necessary, and contact is violent. 
The smart player relaxes at every chance. One 
of Yale’s most famous, hard-playing captains 
used almost every moment when time was 
called to rest and relax at full length on the 
ground. 


“T teach my men to keep relaxed physically at 
every opportunity,’’ says Knute Rockne of 
Notre Dame. Those unable to relax are soon 
worn down. Nerve tension drags them into 
slow-footed weariness. Inability to relax 
largely accounts for the dizzy upsets that fea- 
ture each fall campaign. 


Willys-Knight 


of ‘AULTLESS precision gives that | 
matchless reliability which 

makes the Lincoln car master of 

boys every travel demand — with in- 

comparable smoothness and high 

speed, indefinitely sustained. 


Lincoln appearance is conserva- 
tive yet commanding —every 
detail of appointment conform- 
ing to the edicts of good taste. 


Best of all—the Lincoln you drive / ih wells 
today is the car of your pride ipr 
next year and far into the future! / // 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY / /he 
Division of Aff ms 


Ford Motor Company ly 
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Vhale towel, a bic turkish towel, heavy weave, borders in pink, 
vender. Price about 22.2 


* wel, burder with holly and mistletoe design in blue, pink, 

in at about $1.00. 
Ati X Ay 3 tins lenge weft face towel with a sampler border in gold, pink, blue, lavender. 

4 Price abat it 50 cents. 
he 4 big turkish towel, plain sirtpe in border, in blue, pink, gold, 
woe aN sctncantcntin woe: batik $1.25 

: ibat Sa, 

5—The Flying Dalphin tor wel, a@ large turkish Pat wel, heavy weave, borders in laven- 
I der, ereen, pink, blue, gald. Price about $2.00. 
kul as ne aI 6—The Blowing Whale bath mat, in blue and in green, at about $3.50. 


oh The Flyt ing D ilphin bath mat, in blue and in green, at about $3.50. 


CANNON towels are famous all over EASY SURE Cannon towels please the most par- — 
the country for their good looks, aed ue ticular women because of their love-_ 
CHOOSE PLEASE 


their fine quality and their reasonable liness and their long wear. Cannon | 


prices. Great hotels—housekeepers CANNON towels satisfy men and boys because | 


on a large scale, choose them. they serve their purpose and do their | 


Cannon towels are for sale in the TOWELS job. . . . Cannon towels make a gitt | 


better stores everywhere in the United Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less that ae are sincerely glad to get! 
States. Ask for them by name. Prices EE Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth StreetJ 


range from 25 cents to $2.50 each. ve New York. 
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Junior Coach DeLuxe 
Equipped as illustrated 
$1075 f. 0. b. Lansing 


ay Model ‘‘60’’ Coupe-Roadster 
7-bearing Crankshaft Motor 
$1495 f. 0. b. Lansing 


HREE years ago something new in And today the Flint still leads its field 


medium priced cars was offered to the in performance, mechanical superiority, 
public, and a new era in motor car history and long-lived value. Flint quality is 
began. Vibration annoyances were elimi- available in three chassis sizes, all stand- 
nated. A 7-bearing crankshaft did it. Flint ard body types, and three price ranges. 
introduced this important improvement. See any Flint dealer for a demonstration. 


Flint Junior $960 to $1,075; Flint ‘‘60’’ $1,260 to $1,495; Flint ‘‘80’’ $1,450 to $2,125 f. 0. b. Lansing 
FLINT MOTOR COMPANY, ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
General Sales Department: 1819 Broadway, New York City 


FLINT-SIX& 
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ulctide Suggeshons~~ 
from Werric England. 


MILITARY BRUSHES 
from $7.50 up 
A PERFECT Christmas gift for her or him isa Kent Brush. It —% 
isa compliment to the refined taste of the recipient—an 


~ 


expression of discriminating judgment on the part of the giver. . 
° ° ° ° ‘ | 

uanp  -FfLom this famous line of imported brushes you may select giftsof | i \ 

BRUSHES exquisite beauty, unsurpassed workmanship and enduring quality. a | i 


from Gime 
$1.00 up SHAVING 


First madein 1777, andeversincethe inthe reach of all are found at leading RS ee 4 
choice of the royalty of Europe, there department and drug stores throughout from i 
; 4) 
is an old-world charm about these Eng- the country. $5.00 up S 4 
lish Brushes that makes them doubly Made by G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., London, England TOOTH BRUSHES 
welcome as a Yuletide remembrance. Sole Agents for the United States rom 75¢ up 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INc. 
Kent Brushes for all needs and with- 31 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 


Ny . y 


a KNITS pritisn BRUSHES»: 


from $3.50 up 
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Tuxedo Set No. 2061, Krementz Qual- 
ity rolled white gold plate rims, smoked 
mother-of-pearl centers. Pair links, 3 
studs, 4 vest buttons, in gift case $15.00 


who 


It is easy to choose a gift for a man 
if Krementz Evening Jewelry is 
your choice. For here is a gift that 
by its very nature must always have 
happy associations. It has many 
a “Merry Christmas”’ in it, for with 
Krementz Jewelry comes a lifetime 
guarantee. .- You are sure, too, 
that it will express the best of taste; 


WwW 
Or 


Full Dress Set No. 1488, Krementz 

olled white gold plate rims, 
-of-pearl centers. Pair 
s, 4 vest buttons, in 


that wise women give to men 


know... 


face when he recognizes the name 
— “Krementz.”’ He will appreciate 
the easily inserted, sure-holding 
famous bodkin-clutch back on the 
studs and vest buttons, which 
comes with all Krementz Evening 
Jewelry. ~ The well-dressed man 
should have at least two sets of 
evening jewelry—one for Tuxedo 
and one for Full Dress. But 


above all, it will be the 
correct jewelry for him. 
Men know the Krementz 
name. That alone will en- 
dow your gift with an au- ee 
thority that men like. You | 
will see a happy light in his 


4 


HOLDS LIKE 


<— 


aa Each set beautifully cased. 
———_ I! “Prices from $9.50 to 550, 


N no man ever had too many 
She 


BODKIN~ 
CLUTCH 


GOES IN LIKE 


sets! Therefore the troub- 
ling question, “Iwonder ifhe 
has one,” may be forgotten. 


4 NEEDLE 


4N ANCHOR 


Krementz Jewelry is 


sold by the better dealers. Write us for 


booklet illustrating the latest designs and Correct Dress Chart. 


KREMENTZ & COMPANY 


Established 1866 — Time Does Tell 
NEWARK, N. J. 


rement 
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ao The Jewel of Perfumes 


"AT LEADING STORES 
EVERYWHERE | 
THE WORLD OVER 


Each ODEUR in its individual Flacon 


FEMME bE PARIS. “Lady of Paris” 
Jade Flacon) vof san 


DESIR DU.COEUR “Hearts Desire’ 
(Ruby Flacon) pe leoie 


a 


. Soul.” 
MON AME vat Place) ul 
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CWhen ity a malter of good tajte 


burs Shu 
CNew York, . Paris 
/\nd al Soleded Purveyor 
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= PACK THE AGorth Woods INTO 
ae YOUR PIPE BOWL 
rl, 


\ : HE campfire sends lusty orange flames 

SH - Sel ia to glow against the black and silver sky. 
cS : & EIN boi SHO! ES } The a ie in the pines. Nobody talks. 
; How a pipe tastes then! 

Sportsmen travelling deep into Canada 
found Hudson’s Bay tobacco there-—and 
promptly claimed it finer than any they had 
John Ward Men’s Shoes ever smoked before. 

Prices: $7 to $11 When they returned, regretfully, to civili- 
zation, they brought Hudson’s Bay tobacco 
along. But never expecting to recapture to the 
full those magic smoking hours. But then—it 
happened. Hudson’s Bay tobacco scoffed at 
geography, tasted as it did beside the campfire. 
Brought the outdoors indoors. Released the 
North Woods tang and zest in every mellow puff. 


That final touch of perfection which 
‘ completely satisfies the man of critical 


taste ~ ~ ~ Prices that have never be- 


fore been associated with shoes even Most every good shop is now a Hudson’s 
‘re Bay Company Post—for tobacco. Try it. 
approximating John Wards in quality Measured by mediocrity itis higher priced— 


measured by your pleasure it is priceless. 
and service. re mp 
Hudson's Dan Compaun. INCORPORATED 2"2 MAY 1670 


Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths: AAA to EEE HUDSONS BAY 
ae ° Tobatco 


Cut Plug —sweet and mild 
Imperial Mixture—rich and mellow 
Shops in NEW YORK 7 BROOKLYN + NEWARK / PHILADELPHIA » BOSTON Fort Garry—full-flavored and cool 


Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City = - 
1G HARGRAFT & SONS is 
Wr Ale desea ohiease y 
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Peete Set ORY EXPREYION OF THE FRENCH Cw ll ZAP POs 


SPEED 
STAMINA 


SMARTNESS 


A FRENCH CAR OF SUPREME BEAUTY AND MECHANICAL 
PERFECTION FOR THOSE AMERICANS WHO APPRECIATE 
eee eae De TA OLD WORLD TO THE NE 


10 
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wt 


E 
FULLY EQUIPPED RENAULIY PRICED 
se 50 TO $12 000 ICLUDING iH 5 


REMAULT ALS mia in oa Eee [ee OR. ClTY 
Pia) (eee et SATE) PART 776</86 FLEYVENTF{ AVE 
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Be siket nati fs eke bees 


twras 


Now! 


ete ate eee 
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Strengthen your 
Investment Position 


: Fr 
= RISING 
. f 
with 


M—FALLING~ 


cor MOPSUuig e 


ADAIR oN ae 


A-B High winds & colder 
G > | I a tbl > , jour ac Continued winds 0) 
i A - 5 : d cloud: 
yuaranteecdad-insuravdte é Fair Bier ge cop pradby cool k cloudy 
followed by colder 


ADA (te ins Peal! AEE ARN NR Ps CPSs 5 Coe 


Bonds : ON ecalee ese vate 
F-E Clearing, slight squalts, tonight & tomorrow 
if ir & cooler fomorrow. Fair with brisk winds: 
O ADEQUATELY diversify Eb. Clesringnighwinds ch wil ciminteh, 
’ ; "2 fem "4 Only strong clean looking hair is healthy 
me - . Se tae Acooler col v 3 ] ei ; 2 
your investment holdings and pe Siormy tio 
: e Fy ¥ B:A Usually reaches this JK SoulMwast cains with 
strengthen your investment post- ; F anar Teriemacoem Fornas 


COMPENSATED FOR TEMPERATURE 


tion, leading financial authorities 


advise the inclusion of a. certain 


Is your hair 


proportion of high-grade real es- 
tate bonds. You will find Adair 


thick and strong? 


Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds ideal 


ch 28 AE EEIES PNT OME EIGER rR 


for this purpose. 


ROTECT it from those two 


common ills—dandruff and 
America, with a record of over 6 “ ® ° 5 A ar ; 
Feared ah ONERRI GE MRE aR oH Eee “ falling hair, Either of them, un- 
un poe Funrinteed iad A Christm AS Gift checked, leads to baldness! 
new, useful, unusual 


SAFETY—Underwritten by one of the 


oldest mortgage investment houses in 


dy otc 


Realty & Trust Company, with capital, 


plus and profits of $2,500,000 


ee eee ee 


Yet you can restore your hair 
to health even if they have long 


ee 


INSURANCE—Adiair Bonds may be 


5 : ‘ Raney ; en Si ing its vier al this 2 

insured against loss of principal and I you have someone on your list for whom it is especially bec Si Reea ne its NieCr with | 
. i] me o » re > ies > mr). if 5 rr : s » reat aC i 
interest in one of the largest surety hard to find a suitable Christmas gift, give him a Tycos simple treatment 4 
companies in America, with resources . ‘ ¥ 5 


over $30.000.000 Stormoguide. It will be unusual and unduplicated, and you EVERY MORNING moisten hair and 
“eee t scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Kau 
de Quinine. Just shake the bottle, with 
today. itsconvenient shaker top, over your head. 


DIVERSIFICATION— Agair Ronde know how hard it is to find a present with those qualities 


ire secured by conservative first mort- 
fab ‘ . 

gage es ap tueame Pr lucing proj Ihe ‘Lycos Stormoguide is a simplified barometer that : poe te wi ge ease Poy 

erties in different cities. RHOREY ss : ee : y, move the scalp vigorously ; 

will indicate the weather probabilities twelve to twenty-four direction, working the tonic thoroughly 
y IEI D— \dair  Guaranteed-Insurable hours in advance. into every inch of the sealp. Comb and : 
612% Bondshaveanincomeadvantage ot , 7 brush your hair while still moist. It will 
A glance at the moving hand, a moment to read the fore- lie smoothly just the way you want it. 3 


44% over 444% bonds 


30% over 5% bonds 


cast for the change indicated, and you have the weather This quick daily care will give 
s ‘Kk de ‘are 


your hair new health and vigor. 
Dandruff infection will disap- 
: Ja vee ef. pear. Invigorated scalp circula- 

Stop at any good store dealing in scientific instruments, tion will feed the hair to new 
and they will cheerfully demonstrate the qualities which erowth. Your hair is worth the 
make the ‘Lycos Stormoguide such an exceptional Christmas trouble! 
oift. , : p 
: You will find Ed. Pinaud’s Eau 
‘estment sugeesti T. de Quinine in all drug and de- 
ves ooe <e Sette 
ne B eae Saree YOOS partment stores. Each bottle 

OC hog 
bears the signature of Ed. Pinaud 


ADAIR REALTY S Le O R M O G U I D EB in red. Pinaud Incorporated, 


90 Fifth Avenue, New York— 


probabilities for the coming day. Can you think of informa 


18% over 514% bonds : 
So iver 6 ontsenar tion that is more welcome to golfers, yachtsmen, hunters or 


any out-of-doors enthusiast? 
Is it any wonder that so many in- 


vestors buy Adair Bonds to aver- 
age up both the safety and net 
yield of their securities? 


Mail the coupon for current in- 


Gc TRUST Co. Founded /865 TG Din 2594, as illustrated, Stormoguide 2256%, first quality sole distributors for Parfumerie 
vas a S-inch silver metal dial movement, compensated to over- ~ >: ee 
CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PRorirs $2,500,000 set in a 7-inch frame, mahogany come changes in temperature, Ed. I inaud, Paris. 
Healey Building Packard Building stand, 17% inches wide at the Antique finished, round brass case. 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA base. Highly polished, it is an Five-inch silvered-metal dial in 


Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 5 = ae) f 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Ine. ornament to any home, club or 7-inch frame. Made to hang or 


70 ie een Avenue Boatmen’s Bank Blag. office. Price, $50.00, stand. Price, $25.00, 
New York Sr. Louis 
Ownership Identical If for any reason your dealer cannot supply you with 
{77 TtT-c----------- a Stormoguide, one will be sent direct upon receipt 
Adair Realty & Trust Co., | of price—postpaid and safe delivery guaranteed 
Healey Building, | 
| Atlanta, Ga. | 
Gentlemen:—Please send me your booklet, 
“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be | ay, Or NS. rument OMPATUES 
Guaranteed.” | 
lia. | ROCHESTER, NEW YORK ED PI \ Al D’S 
| Address | and “ a 
| Dept. VF-9 | 110-112 Church Street, Toronto, Canada 
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for a CONNOISSEUR 


Something in you responds to the slim, sleek 
lines of a blooded-horse, to the romance of 
first editions, to Pompano Almondine by a 
premier chef, to the bouquet of Chateau 


Lafitte, vintage 1904. 


You will be fascinated by the flowing lines 
and glowing finish of England’s patrician of 
all pipes—Ben Wades. You will savor the 
flavor that steals through the stem to caress 
your palate. No other pipe is just like this. 


Since 1860 Ben Wade and his descendants 
have been pipe makers to the English gentry. 
Their pipes are famed in a land famed for 
pipes. They fashion the shapes for the men 
who shape the fashions. Exhibited at the 


better tobacconists and men’s shops. 


os | HARGRAFTé & SONS I be 
| woigtey Duilding. Chines 


Per tes Ral oer 


BRIARS 


MADE IN ENGLAND 


A perfect fitting collar is 
essential to a perfect Fall 
wardrobe, and Van Heusen 
is faultless in its fit because 
the fabric is curved by the 
loom that wove it. No other 
collar can fit so smartly, so 
comfortably, so faultlessly 
—because this is an exclu- 


sive, PATENTED feature. 


The Van Heusen is made 
in one piece — without 
starch, linings, seams or 
bands. It conforms to the 
curves of the neck natur- 
ally, because it’s made that 
way; Style is woven in. It 
fits without a wrinkle ora 


, FIVE STYLES APPROPRIATE | 
| FOR NOVEMBER 


fault, and is distinguished 
by those clean-cut, crisp 
lines that spell ‘smartness. 
Van Heusen is the correct 
collar for Fall and for all 
occasions—notice the men 
who wear it. 


12 Styles — 50c Each 


The new PHILCUFF SHIRT has 
met with immediate success. 
Have you seen it? The CUFFS 
are made on the Van Heusen 
principle, of miulti-ply fabric, 
with the fold woven in. ‘Either 
side is the right side.’”’” Ask your 
haberdasher to show you this 
new shirt with semi-soft cuffs. 
Price $3.00. 


PHILLIPS-JONES, N. Y. 
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Absorbins 


This Preparoiz. 


Oo 
AS Soothing 
and Healing 


Used as a gargle, a few 
drops of Absorbine, Jr. in 
water, destroy germs, re- 
lieve irritation and soothe 
the inflamed tissue. 


Outside, used full 
strength, it breaks up con- 
gestion and relaxes the 
tension of the muscles. 


Used regularly as a gar- 
gle and mouthwash, it is 
not only cleansing and re- 
freshing, but a preventive 
of sore throat and the more 


dangerous infections 
which often fol- 
low. 


Send for free trial bottle 
W. F. YOUNG. Inc. 
Springfield, Mass, 


Absorbine Jr 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


it 7 
a Encore 
NEW WAY ~ 


Keep physically fit — radiantly 
healthy! You can now exercise 
and massage your whole body 
~~ in this surprisingly simple new 
way right in your own home— 
without any effort. Thousands are 
doing it. 


Oscillate Your Way 
to Health 


The rapidly oscillating girdles of the 
Health Builder give a combined mas- 
sage-vibratory treatment better than a 
skilled masseur. No electric current 
touches you. The Health Builder vig- 
orously massages the heaviest muscles, 


peps up sluggish circulation, aids diges 
tion and elimination, strengthens mus- 
cle “tone” and improves the functions 
of the internal organs. 


Over 50,000 men and women of all ages have used the 
“Health Builder” for health improvement upon the rec 
ommendation of their physicians! Used daily in countless 
private homes, large medical institutions, athletic clubs. 
gymnasiums, ocean liners and by numerous physicians in 
their practice. 

Send for “Keeping Fit In Fifteen Minutes a Day” — 
a valuable Free Book showing the “Battle Creek Health 
Builder” in operation — with complete series of home 


exercises. 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room D179 Battle Creek, Mich. 


are you? 
A RE you just one person? The one all your friends know? 
The one you’ve lived with all your life until youre so 


tired of her you could yell? 


HOW 


Or is there another person in you that nobody else has ever 
seen—a person you hardly know yourself—a person who could 
sing, or dance, or act, or paint, or manage a business, or even te 
a cordon-bleu cook? Does that other person just need a bit of 
professional training and a release from narrow circumstances 
to make your life quite different and much more amusing? 

You need New York! 

You need us to tell you about the special schools that will de- 
velop your talent, whatever it may be. If you’re good enough to 
be a professional, it may be your start on the road to fome. {1 
not, you'll at least see new things, make new friends, stretch 


yourself mentally, be a broader, happier, more amusing person, 


Ask us about spectal schools in your field today, There's ro charge. I's 


one of our free services to the readers of Vogue, Vanity Fair, House & Garden 


CONDE NAST EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street New. York City 


VANITY FAIR 


Stabilize your 
evening. 


BITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 
will do it ~ 
=! 


Nothing better for sluggish 
appetite than Abbott’s Bit- 
ters. Sample by mail, 25 cts. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


BEST MAKE 


MADE IN ENGLAND 
WEO US. RAT. OFF, 


$9.00 


The BPM is the result 
of 79 years’ experience 
in the making of fine 
English Bruyere Pipes. 
Atexclusive shops onl). 
Your favorite shape 
sent on receipt of price 
or request on business 
Stationery, 


¢ 


EDGAR B. WALTERS 
Organization, Inc. 
American Distributor 
2 East 23rd St., New York 
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Eveninc clothes by Hickey-Freeman give the comfort, ease and 
fine appearance that are the indelible earmarks of fine tailoring. 


For sale at leading stores throughout the country. 


Hickeu-<Freeman (Jo, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 


a 


The Outdoors Blanket of America 


On location, in pictures or 
sports, Miss Patsy Ruth 
Miller,Star inWarner Bros.’ 
Classics of the Screen, finds 
colorful-comforcin her 
Pendleton Indian Blanket. 


Answers the Christmas Quest van 


PENDLETON INDIAN BLANKET—beautiful—his- 


bey ? ‘oh 
torical—matchless in service—-solves the gift INDIVIDUA tray 


problem. Appreciated for endless utility—out- 


oe : Striking a “different” note is this model in imported 
\We 7 - door sports and recreation—around the home—on Black Scotch Grain, Baden Calf trimmed—also in Tan 
Waal the sleeping porches—in the college dormitory Calf. Merely one example of Thompson pre-eminence 
\\s A in exclusive patterns of built-in quality. Write us for 
\\ Rea Pendleton Bath Robes, made in many Indian Blanket patterns, name of nearest dealer. 
\ Ves slightly lighter in weight, also afford unusual gift possibilities Tuompson Bros. Suor Co. 
a onal ~ 
\ Genuine ‘‘Pendletons’’ are sold by 3 ,cooselect dealers through- Brockton (Campello) Mass. 


Y\\ out America. If yours cannot supply you, write to 


PeboNeDeL Eel O8N, WeoO OU EN IML Ls 
General Sales Offices: Portland, Oregon 
Eastern Office: tor Franklin S¢.,.N.¥. City 

Mills: Pendleton, Ore., Washougal, Wn., Eureka, Cal. 
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TRAVEL SERVICE 
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VANITY FAIR 


ARIZONA 


Johnson 


Seven Dash Ranch. Fine winter climate; all the 
thrills of Western cattle country. Modern comforts 
and conveniences. First class saddle horses. 

Oracle 

Triangle L'Ranch. Spend the winter in Arizona 
sunshine. See the old west in the heart of the 
cattle ranch country. All modern conveniences, 

CALIFORNIA 
Del Monte 

Del Monte Hotel, in its magnificent park, built 
with a predominating idea of comfort and conven- 
jience, it resembles a sumptuous country club. 

Pasadena 

Huntington Hotel and Bungalows. Open all the 

year One of America’s finest resort hotels, over- 


looking the San Gabriel Valley. A Linnard Hotel. 


Santa Barbara 


E! Mirasol Hotel and Bungalows. ‘‘Most unique 


hotel in Amerien’’, Txclusive, offering quiet home | 
atmosphere and privileges; golf and country clubs 
Santa Cruz 
Casa Del Rey. Pleasingly homelike. In a locality 
noted for beautiful scenery and equable climate. 
Pxcellent service and cuisine. Write for booklet. 
CONNECTICUT 
New London 
Light House Inn. Long Island Sound shore. 
Luxurious estate Golf, boat races, ocean fishing and 
bathing. Garage. Splendid roads. Historic region. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
The Grafton, Conn, Ave. & de Sales. Turopean 
and American plan ISxcellent location. Modern 
appointments Yelicious cuisine Rates moderate. 
The Mayflower. Unsurpassed location, midway 
between the White Tlouse and Dupont Cirele, Most 
magnificent hostelyy in the Nation's Capital, 
FLORIDA 
Belleair 
The Belleview Biltmore opens for the winter 
season on January 7th, Cottages and bungalows 
with housekeeping facilities. All sports. 


Key West 


The Casa Marina. A huge fireproof Alhambra of 


concrete and steel Deep-sea fishing, bathing, An 
individual playground 
Long Key 
Long Key Fishing Camp. <A paradise for the 


fisherman and his family. Attractive 
bungwows may be rented with service, 


collages and 


Miani 
Dallas Park Hotel and Apartments. Miami's 
most exclusive and finest apartment hotel, Situated 


at the entrance to Port Dallas Park, 

The Everglades——Miami’s Beautiful New Apartment 
Hotel, affording hotel accommodations of the hishest 
character, Complete housekeeping equippedapartments. 
_ Miramar Hotel. Mora discriminating clientele, De- 
lightfully located on Bi 1e Bay in the exclusive 
Miramar residential section. Write for bookict. 

Royal Palm Hotel. A stately and spacious edifice 
of Southern Colonial architecture. The grounds of 
this famous hotel are a perennial marvel. 


Miani Beach 


The Nautilus—Ideally located, beautifully ap- 
pointed, Attractive non-housekeeping furnished bun- 
galows. A Carl G, Visher Hotel. Opens January 6th, 

The Flamingo. I*amed for its serv 
and a diseriminating clientele. Recognized 7 
FVlorida’s Foremost Resort Hotel, Opens January first. 


The Lincoln. 
in center of all beach attractions. 


cuisine 


Homelike with every comfort. Located 
Catering to select 


clientele. Opens November fifteenth. 
The King Cole. Another Carl G. Wisher Hotel. 
embodying all the luxuries of modern hotel con- 


struction. Service unsurpassed, Opens December 15th, 

The Boulevard. Newest Carl Fisher Hotel, Wasily 

accessible to everything. Moderate rates Open 

throughout the year. Comfort without extravagance, 
New Smyrna 


Indian River Ranch. Only ‘‘dude ranch’’ in Mlorida. 
Secluded. Quiet. Miding, Hunting. Fresh and salt 
water fishing. All conveniences and comforts. 


Ormond Beach 


Hotel Ormond, Located on Pelican Tsland. One 


of the famous resorts where an atmosphere of 
homelike comfort prevails. Riding, golf, bathing. 
Palm Beach 


New Breakers Hotel. To he complete in December. 
Maintains all the traditions of the Old Breakers, 
More beautiful, luxurious and comfortable. 

Roval Poinciana, A congenial seat of social ac- 
tivity amid semi-tropical setting. Every facility for 
entertainment, Ixcellent golf and a splendid clubhouse. 


St. Augustine 


_ Hotel Alcazar. Delightful location, facing the 
‘once de Leon, across the Alameda. Caters to a dis- 
Unetive clientele, Golf, riding, casino and the ‘eure’, 


Hotel Ponce de Leon. A Moorish paradise of 


service 
Jackson Park’s 640 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago 
The Drake. On the beautiful Lake Shore Drive, 
out of business district, this magnificent luxurious 
hotel is the center of Chicago’s smart life. 


Hotels Windermere. Distinguished for smooth 
and cuisine. 12 minutes from Loop, facing 
acres at 56th Street. 


MAINE 


Portland 


Lafayette Hotel. A delightful tourist hotel where 


friends ineet friends enroute, and enjoy excellent 
service at fair rates. [European Plan. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst 
The Lord Jeffery. A real New England Inn, 


featuring extreme simplicity and absolute comfort, 
Open all year, L. G. Treadway, Managing Director, 


Bernardston 
Bernardston Inn. An inn of perfect comfort and 
refinement for the tourist. Famous for wonderful 
food, Main route to White Mountains. Golf. 
Boston 
Copley-Plaza Hotel. Boston's smartest hotel, as- 
suring hospitality and comfort amidst luxurious 


und artistic surroundings, Excellent cuisine. 
Hote! Bellevue. Beacon Street. Choice, quiet loca- 


tion. Convenient to business, shopping and theatre. 

Special attention accorded women traveling alone. 

Hotel Puritan. On beautiful Commonwealth 

Avenue, Iurnishings and comforts of a luxurious 

private home with hotel service of the highest type 
Worcester 

The Bancroft. Jn the heart of historic New 


England, Faeing the green where the Minute Men 
trained during the Revolution. 


MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
Book-Cadillac. Tuxurious appointments have been 


combined with practical features to insure rapid, 
courteous and efficient service at all times. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis 


The Curtis Hotel. Ensily accessible to Minneso 
heautiful Jake region. S25 vooms, each with private 
hath. 


Write for descriptive folder. 


hotel to choose? 


the food is good? 


It is very easy! 


Vanity Fair 


tropical foliage, quiet courts, arches, and spires of 
intriguing arabesque. Interesting social life. 


How do you know: 


Vogue 
23 West 44th Street 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Hanover 
The Hanover Inn. At Dartmouth College. TEle- 
yator and modern appointments. Golf, tennis, 


saddle horses, 


NEW JERSEY 
Atlantic City 


Hotel Fredonia. A homelike European plan hotel. 
Not extravagant but comfortable in a most friendly 
Tennessee Avenue just off the boardwalk. 


Way. 
Newark 
The Robert Treat Hotel. Comprising all the ele- 
ments most sought for in a family hotel home, a 
temporary stopping place or a rendezvous. 
Paterson 
The Alexander Hamilton. A new hotel of the 


United Hotels Company of America. Unusual com- 
forts, attractive rates. Advantageous location, 
Trenton 
The Stacy-Trent. Trenton’s latest achievement not 


only offers iuxurious refinement for the traveler or 
tourist, but assurance of comfort as well. 


NEW YORK 


Albany 


The Ten Eyck. On Empire ‘Tours. 400 rooms with 


hath. Garden Restaurant on sixteenth floor. Diree- 
tion United Hotels Company of America. 
Buffalo 
Hotel Lenox appeals to particular people. Vire- 
proof, superior accommodations, famous for good 
food. Quiet, convenient. Write for rates, booklet. 


East Aurora 

The Roycroft Inn famous for 
friendliness and as the home of Elbert Hubbard. 
IS miles from BulYalo. Sports. Booklet on request. 


New York City 

Great Northern Hotel, 118 W. 57th St. Located 
on New York’s smartest street, near Central Park. 
Suites $8.00 to $10.00 per day. 

Hotel La Salle, Thirty East 60th Street, A dig- 
nified quiet place of residence for permanent and 
transient guests. Centrally located. 

The Plaza a foremost place among the beauties 
and traditions of New York. ‘The center of social 
life of the city and background of national events. 

Restaurant Elysée, One Wast 56th Street, in New 
York's smartest section, Tavored for luncheon ani 
dinner parties among fashionable people. 

The Roosevelt in the center of New York life. 
Tifth Avenue but a block away. Broadway and 
theatres just a step beyond. 


its hospitality, 


? 


ates, 


OW, in a strange town, do you know what 
How do you know that 
That the service is excellent? 
That the hot water is always hot? That, in short, 
the whole establishment is up to your standards? 


Before you buy your ticket, or head your car down 
a new road, consult the Condé Nast Travel Direc- 
tory in Vanity Fair, Vogue, and House & Garden. 
Here you will find the names of quality houses with 


a descriptive work about their individual specialties. 


Or if your journey goes still farther afield than the 
cities listed here, write to us. 


Write to us for any sort of information that 
will help you in your travels whether you go 
by motor, train or boat. There’s no obligation. 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


House & Garden 
New York City 


NEW YORK (Cont.) 
New York City (Cont.) 
Hotel St. James, West Forty-Fifth Street just 


off Broadway. A hotel of quiet dignity, much 
favored by women traveling without escort. 
The Sulgrave, Park Av, & 67th Street. A 


Residential-Hotel of the highest character in the 
very heart of social New York. 

The Touraine. 9 I. 39th St. A two, three and 
four room apartment hotel catering to an exclusive 
patronage. A. R. Smith, formerly of Hotel St. Regis. 


Twelve East 86th Street. A few steps off Fifth 
Avenue. ‘The only apartment Hotel in New York 
City with kitchens in all suites, 


Niagara Falls 


The Niagara. A new hotel offering every modern 
luxury and convenience. Open all year. See Niagara 
Falls in the winter. 


Rochester 


Hotel Rochester. Tireproof. 
Kodak City. Near shons and theatres. 
and baths, 


The Senera is one of the famous United Chain of 
first-class fireproof hotels which a discriminating pub- 
lic has Jearned to appreciate. Conveniently situated, 


Syracuse 


The Onondaga. ‘he last word in a_ modern 
hotel. Convenient to Syracuse University, the 
theatre district and New York State Fair Grounds. 

Hotel Syracuse, magnificent and new, radiates a 
spirit of quiet dignity and repose. Every metropoli- 
tan convenience. 600 outside rooms, each with bath. 


In the heart of the 
250 rooms 


Utica 
Hotel Utica. 200 rooms. each with bath. The 
final expression of comfort and service, Conveniently 


situated in center of city. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 


Kenilworth Inn. Dignified but friendly; luxurious 
hut reasonable. The best sports; wonderful scenery; 
the most comfort and finest food. Easily accessible, 

White House Inn catering to those who prefer 
‘he refined atmosphere and home cooking of a 
home to a large hotel. Weckly rates. 


Pinehurst 


Opens January 28rd. Comfort, 
friends, and moderate prices. A Spring-like winter 
only 16 hours from N. Y. City. All Pinehurst sports. 


Carolina Hotel. 4 D. J. Ross 18-hole courses; 
tennis, polo, riding, trapshooting, racing, archery. 
All rooms with bath; music, dancing. Now open. 


New Holly Inn. Just rebuilt. Practically all 
rooms With bath; music, dancing. Beautiful setting. 
All Pinehurst sports. Opens Jan. 9th. 


OHIO 
Akron 


On the Indian Trail from Cuyahoga 
Fireproof. 250 rooms and baths. 


Columbus 


Now the leading hotel, opposite 
the State Capitoi, offers unexcelled facilities to 
the traveling public. Rooms $2.50 and up. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie 
The Lawrence. The only fireproof hotel in Frie. 


On the State highway between Cleveland and Buf- 
falo, 275 rooms. 


Berkshire Hotel. 


The Portage. 
to the Ohio River. 
A “'United’’ hotel. 


The Neil House. 


Harrisburg 


Penn-Harris. Iacing the State House Green. 
Only one hour’s motor run from the Battlefield of 
Gettysburg. 250 rooms and baths. 


Philadelphia 


The Benjamin Franklin extends a warm welceme, 
courteous alert attention to your needs and comfort. 
Twelve hundred rooms with bath. Centrally located. 


TEXAS 
El Paso 


Hotel Paso del Norte. E] Paso’s finest. Western 


hospitality. Golfing 365 days every year. Five 
minutes from historic, enchanting Juarez, Mexico 
VIRGINIA 


Hot Springs 


The Homestead. Stateliness in its slmple Southern 


lines. Charm in its setting. Gaily social eve- 
hings. Golf, riding, casino, the ‘‘cure.” 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 


The Olympic has been built to give one of the 
finest hotel services in the world to visitors in the 
“Charmed Land.’’ 


HAWATI 


Honolulu 


Royal Hawaiian Hotel. Opening early in 1927. 
American plan. Ideally located upon Waikiki Beach. 
18-hole golf links. Tennis courts. Land and water polo. 


ITALY 


Stresa 


Grand Hotel et des Iles Borromees, on Take 
Maggiore, facing the beautiful Borromean Islands. 
Folder. Rockingham Hotel Company. 
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HERE AN HOTEL BECOMES 
THE AMERICAN IDEAL OF LUXURY 


AN END has been put to the question as to whether the 
ultimate in luxury and in comfort are really found out- 
side the homes of the tremendously wealthy. Today 
they are at the command of the average person—in the 
Carlton Hotel in Washington. Here you will find the 
most modern furnishings and fittings. Here you experti- 
ence the delight of discovering an environment such that 
you can say: ‘This is where I belong; this is where I 
am at home.”’ 

Such is the Carlton Hotel in Washington. Its archi- 
tecture, fittings, 
spired by both American and Continental practice. Such 
products as have not been available at their very best in 
America have been purchased abroad; thus came tiles 
from Holland, hardware from France, hand-tufted rugs 
from Austria, 
furniture from Italy 


furnishings and designs have been in- 


renaissance 


, which 


also supplies the Tuscan setting of the unique and lovely 
Giardino, or Patio as our Spanish friends call it. 


This hotel of international character shares its owner- 
ship and basic management with the famous Wardman 
Park Hotel, itself unique as offering all the facilities of 
a great American resort in a beautiful natural setting on 
the outskirts of the city. Erected in the center of the 
residential district, the new Carlton Hotel expands the 
Wardman service in Washington. 

There are only 257 rooms, a few available singly. 
Accommodations principally are in family, diplomatic 
and royal suites. It is recommended that you make reser- 
vations inadvance. You thereby will be spared all doubt 
as to your comfort in Washington, and on arrival will 
where a clerk will 
you 


be taken directly to your rooms, 
be sent to 


register 


individually. 
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IN WASHINGTON 
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Aeke this CHRISTMAS 


magically different— 
wy Be 2 
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HINK of it!—Christmas in bathing 
suits and palm leaf hats — loafing, 
ing, relaxing in a South Sea’s Para- 
e — OR — Surf-boarding, Surf-canoe- 
ing and moonlight swims in velvet 
waters—Game fishing in tropic seas — 
Golf, polo, tennis, hiking, riding and 
motoring thro’ an enchanting flower- 
land of beauty and romance — THAT 
[S XMAS IN HAWAII with a hun- 
d new thrills and every condition 
for rest or play. 


Sail from Los Angeles over 
the Southern Route 


(smoothest lane of ocean travel on Pacific} 


Frequent sailing on superbly equipped 
liners. 


S. S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES—Largest and 
most luxurious first-class passenger liner in the 
awaiian service—22,500 tons displace- 
xe suites and spacious staterooms — 
et with beds and private or conneét- 
— openand enclosed promenade decks, 
z pool, gymnasium, children’s play- 
veranda tearoom, garden lounge and mag- 
ent dining salon. 


S. S. CITY OF HONOLULU—A companion 
iner to the flagship — 21,000 tons dis- 
will be added to the fleet this 
sing present service from two 
sailings monthly. Every state- 
. All staterooms with beds. 
vate or conneéting baths. 


C—¥ 


th pri 


S. S. CALAWAII—particularly popular cabin 
liner — all staterooms on outside — best of 
LASSCO service. 


ALL INCLUSIVE TOURS 
$278.50 — $323.50 — $406.00 


—and upward covering every ship and 
shore expense depending on steamship 
and hotel accommodations selected. 
Three weeks time—Los Angeles back to 
Los Angeles—5¥% to 6% days each going 
and returning. 8 to 9 days in Hawaii 
including the 3-day wonder trip to Hilo 
and Kilauea volcano. 


For all information apply any 
Authorized Agent, 


or 


LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


517 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


IA 
Chicago, Ill. San Diego 


140 South Dearborn 21-12 217 E. Broadway 


San Francisco 
685 Market St. 


New York, N. Y¥. 
505 5th Avenue 


ameter eT 
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UTMOST OCEAM SERVICE 


West Indies 
Cruises 
Five voyages, 
16 to 26 days 
duration. 


| WhiteStarlin- 


er Megantic. 


itinerary. 


You can make the trip in as little as 46 days, or 
stay all winter if you please, accomplishing each 


step of your journey comfortably and leisurely. 


ADRIATIC 
Sailing Jan.-5 and Feb. 23 


LAPLAND 


desired, or you may cross Europe and return from a northern port. 


$695 (up) All Expenses Included 


Itinerary: New York, Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Monaco, Naples, 
Athens, Constantinople, Haifa (for Holy Land), Alexandria(for Cairo 


and the Nile), Syracuse, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, New York. 


Address, Cruise Dept., No. 1 Broadway, New York; our offices else- 


where or authorized agents. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


the snow 
flies 


Sail away to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Seek Lands of Sunshine on our Four Winter Cruises 


You can enjoy the advantages ofa skilfully planned 
cruise and still have freedom in arranging your stay 
in the Mediterranean. Makesuch stop-oversas you 
desire. Spend a month in Egypt, or any place you 
choose—another famous ocean liner will pick you 
up to carry you over the remainder of an ideal 


Sailing Jan. 15 and March 5 


Back in New York in 46 days. Stop-overs from ship to ship arranged if 


“WARD TINE 


all Expenses 


Including motor tours to all 
principal points of interest. 


One Way $105. Round Trip $185 
Ask any Authorized 


RINTED Romance! Pictured Adventure! Put 
them aside for the more satisfying realities of this 


wonderful cruise. Splendid ships. New friends and 
interests. A wonderful foreign capital, with tropical 
gardens, old forts and churches, a gay life and people. 


Complete maintenance afloat and ashore. 


10 Days °160 and 
up 


MEXICO CITY 


Tourist Agency or 


WARD LINE 
Ft. Wall St., New York 


ua 


FEBRUARY IsT marks the open- 
ing of Hawaii’s most delightful 
hotel—the Royal Hawaiian. Lo- 
cated on Waikiki Beach, the 
Royal Hawaiian offers you lux- 
uries such as are found only in 
the world’s finest hotels. 18- 
hole golf links, 20 acres of gar- 
dens, splendid tennis courts, land 
and water polo, motoring over 
perfect roads, horseback riding, 
swimming and surf-riding. 

For full information and rates, ad- 
dress the Matson Navigation Company 
at 215 Market Street, San Francisco; 
510 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; 
814 Second Avenue, Seattle; 140 South 


Dearborn Street, Chicago; 50 East Forty- 
second Street, New York. Or write— 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


AMERICAN PLAN 
409 ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS 


A. Benactia, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


RESERVATIONS ARE NOW 
BEING MADE 


Gjor the 
short trip 
or the 
world 
tour ~ 
Baggage 


Insurance 


OU need not be an ex- 

tensive traveler to bene- 
fit by the protection of Tourist 
Baggage Insurance. Through- 
out the year it will protect you 
against loss of personal effects 
on every journey, in hotels 
and public places and where- 
ever they are outside the 
greater safety of your home. 


Insurance Company of 


North America Founded 
PHILADELPHIA _ 


“The Oldest American Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company” 


: Insurance Company of North America 
I Sixteenth St. at the Parkway 
I Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. D.D.12 


1 
Wants information on Tourist 1 
Baggage Insurance 
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Gangway!—for Mr. and Mrs. 
Blanque, who knowing the com- 
plete orneriness of our home- 
grown Februaries and Marches, 
pack up and taxi to the ‘‘Laconia’’ 
J and, welcomed by conspicuously 
alert stewards, sail for the South. 


From Peruvian Mollendo they go 
inland to Arequipa, an Andean 
city cuddled by a volcano, whose 
market-places, overrun by abori- 
gines in conspicuous ponchos and 
pompous beaver-hats, may safely 
be characterized as 2 


“riots of color’’. 


The ship, however, heads for the 
Straits of Magellan. The scenery 
beggaring description, bristles with 
**Ancient-Mariner’’ albatrosses, 
“A-Gordon-Pym” penguins, Rock- 
well-Kent peaks and memories of 
crude Tierra-del-Fuegan savages. 


After that they see Rio de Janeiro 
—sublime on its sublime harbor. 
Here are boulevards beyond com- 
pare; sidewalk cafes gratifyingly 
Parisian; mountains popping sur- 
prisingly up out of the suburbs and 
| the famous Sugar Loaf aérial tram. 


Sails from New York, January 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Picture them only four days out, 
simultaneously finding June in 
midwinter and Spain off Florida; 
for in Havana, more Spanish than 
Spain, the caballeros and senoritas 
re-act exactly as peradvertisements 
to the stimulus of ‘La Paloma’’. 


Then they visit Tacna-Arica, that 


debatable land where military 
gentlemen have trouble with their 
teeth, and where the landscape is 
largely composed of 


nitrates broken by trains of super- 


invaluable 


cilious llamas and ragged Indians. 


1 Ve 
vs), S( Ae) a\ / 

DLA! 
After Punta Arenas, the world’s 
southernmost city, the ship sails up 
the Atlantic for Uruguayan Monte- 
video—in effect South 
Atlantic City with beaches which 
are the rendezvous of bathing for 
the beauties of fully five nations. 


America’s 


They call at historic Bahia, cross 
the Equator (old stuff—they have 
already tested it on the Pacific) and 
visit Trinidad, seeing, among other 
sights, the famous Pitch Lake, 
a shrine for traffic-cops, being the 
birthplace of all ourasphalt streets. 


The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise All the Way Round 


SOUTH AMERICA 


A complete voyage devoted extensively and exclusively to the great Latin-American Continent—from Panama 
to Patagonia—from the Andes to the Straits of Magellan—from the Caribbean to the Plata—from Lima to Rio. 
Pre-eminently this winter’s ONE WAY of seeing the famous Southern republics luxuriously. 


They cross the piratical Caribbean 
to Colon in Panama, then make for 
Pacific the 


steaming close to the once so-popu- 


the through Canal, 
lar **Gold Road”’, formerly a favyor- 
ite promenade for the more serious- 


minded pirates and gold-diggers. 


They continuedown the West Coast 
to see Valparaiso and ambitious 
of Chile— 
Here 


Santiago, the capital 
the **Shoe-string Republic’’. 
they admire parks and palms, 
boulevards and beauties, military 


mustachios and modish mantillas. 


Across the Rio Plata lies Buenos 
Ayres—the one and only ‘‘B.A.”’— 
Paris they claim, of the Western 
World. Perhaps. At any rate itisa 
real metropolis. Who has not heard 
of its opera, its exclusive Jockey 
Club, its magnificent race course? 


Then to San Juan in Porto Rico— 
the U. S. again. Skyscrapers and 
Spanish forts rub shoulders, and 
commerce thrives in an atmosphere 
made pleasantly romantic by old 
Ponce de Leon and other well- 
spoken-of, blood-letting captains. 


Down the ‘‘Rainless Coast’’ (the 
Andes towering inland) they sail 
to far Peru and Lima—a true 
antique, with Medieval churches, 
prehistoric Incas, buried Conquis- 
tadores and habits including every- 
thing from duels to bull-fights. 


Now, maybe, the Blanques tempo- 
rarily leave the Cruise for a trans- 
Andean trip across the Argentine 
pampas to Buenos Aires and then 
further to Paraguay for the double- 
starred Iguazu Falls—which are 
Niagara after another. 


just one 


Then Brazil. The Blanques land 
at Santos, the ‘*World’s Coffee- 
pot’’, for a trip on the world’s most 
expensively maintained railway 
through the heart of the demitasse 
country to illustrious Sao Paulo 
and the snakes of Doctor Brazil. 


Then, on April 1, the familiar old 
Ambrose Channel, Staten Island, 
the Statue of Liberty and Manhat- 
tan. Our Uncle Samuel tips his hat. 
**Gangway’’, he says, ‘‘for the long- 
headed Blanques—clever people to 
have missed our rotten winter’’. 


29, 1927—returns April 1, 1927 


The cruise-ship is the popular Cunarder ‘“‘Laconia’”—20,000 tons—newly equipped at Raymond-Whitcomb's 
suggestion with additional rooms with bath and manifold other conveniences. 


Booklets—Ship-plans—Schedules of Rates ($975 and up) from 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 13 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 


aS 
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Ge Golfing Clan 
Is Gathering 


OOD FELLOWS that love golf 
—whether they play it well or 
poorly—are meeting now atPinehurst. 
There are bracing days of outdoor 


sports; in the evenings, good fellow- 
ship and gayety atthe Carolina Hotel, 
famed for its tempting menus and 
luxury of service. 

Four 18-hole golf courses, designed 

1dpersonallysupervisedbyD.J.Ross, 
in perfect condition. A program 
1ampionshiptournamentsinevery 
rt isin fullswing. An overnight’s 
ney of 16 hours from New York 
you at the Half-Way Mark Be- 
en Winter and Summer in time 
for breakfast. 

Whether it’s for a week-end or an 
all-season’s stay,the Winter Country 
Club for People of Affairs offers you 

njoyment and sociability every 

te of the time. 
Carolina now open. Modern 
nt: every room with bath, fire- 
ed by complete sprinklersystem. 
28th season. Address: General Office, 


Pinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Miami’s Beautiful 
New Apartment Hotel 


(ie EVERGLADES 


Miami, Florida 


ON BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 
Overlooking City Park 
and Biscayne Bay 
NOW OPEN 

A 17-story fireproof 
structure affording hotel 
accommodations of the 
highest character. Also 
housekeeping apartments 
of 1,3 and 4 rooms, com- 
pletely equipped, with 
daily maid service. 


(cA Fred F. French Property) 


WILLIAM M. GALE 
Manager 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 


Adjoining ancient Spanish capital, Monterey, onthe historic Monterey Peninsula, 
125 miles south of San Francisco, 350 miles north of Los Angeles. 


cA Week ae Two 


| at the new Hotel Del Monte is a week or two in Paradise. The 
| sports and social center of the West ... the home of Eternal | 
| Springtime ... always. (The social season is always in full | 
} swing. One is never ata loss for divertissement. (The sporting | 
season is year ‘round. Two championship golf courses, the | 
famous 17 Mile Drive, boating, swimming, fishing, tennis, polo | 
... truly the new Hotel Del Monte is the answer to heart’s de- 
sire. (Youth, beauty, and individuality are { 

always prominent here. 


Cart 8. Srantey, Manager 


Hotel Del Monte 


[Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] Del Monte, California 


Del Monte Properties Company 
Crocker Bldg., San Francisco 


Many of America’s most distinguished citizens have permanently located at Pebble Beach, distin@ive 
residential colony near Hotel Del Monte. Pebble Beach information may be had from Miss Marion 
|} Hollins, Special Representative, Del Monte Properties Company, 275 Park Avenue, New York City. 


(0S 
GAME FISH and BIG GAME 


° 
Mexico— Private Yacht 
Owner’s absence makes new private ninety-foot. 
sea-going Diesel yacht, with crew and full equip- 
ment, available for party of six men or three 
couples for month’s cruise this fall or winter to 
the Gulf of Lower California. Big-horn sheep, 
mule deer, wild boar, quail, ducks, geese, shore- 
birds, tuna, sail-fish and sword-fish. Party being 
organized and to be guided by men thoroughly 
familiar with hunting and fishing in Mexican 
waters. Total expense Los Angeles and return 
guaranteed not over one thousand dollars each. 
Two or three children under twelve with family 
party, no extra charge. Will consider individual 
applications and try to arrange a congenial group. 
References exchanged. Address all inquiries to 


A GROV 411-B CENTRAL BLDG. 
e 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


For Hire 


Don’t bring your car to New York. 
Avoid the responsibility by hiring 
a Rolls-Royce. Uniformed chauf- 
feurs with thorough knowledge of 
city, clubs, hotels and theatres. 
Cars available any time to go any dis- 
tance. Write for BookletD for rates. 
ROLLS-ROYCE RENTING Co. 

Queensboro Plaza, New York 

Telephone Stillwell 7100 


STRESA 


(Lac Majeur) 
GRAND HOTEL et des 


Hawaii 


ILES BORROMEES 


Write now for fullinformation on atrip 
to Uncle Sam's beautiful Island territory, 


_ HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
+°>1~ 451 Montgomery St, San Francisco 
a a aS 


hae , 
| Nee 
| geo NEW YORK 4] 


ANDBOSTON 
¥ 


Hotel de luxe—first situation 
delightful excursions 
Golf—tennis—horse-races, etc. 


———— 


Miramar 
Bungalows LL 
in 
Sunny 
California 


— 


cA ddress 


H. S. DouLton 
SANTA BARBARA 
CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL ST. JAMES 


109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
phere and appointments of a well-conditioned 
home. 

Much favored by women traveling without es- 
cort. 3 minutes’ walk to 40 theatres and all 
best shops. Rates and bootlet on application. 

W. JOHNSON QUINN 


Hotel La Salle 


30 East 60th Street New York 


A dignified quiet place of residence for per- 


manent and transient guests. Centrally 
located. 
Cuarves La PRELLE Manager 


Your Home 
in Hollywood 


When you visit Los Angeles this winter, stop 
in Hollywood—the amusement center of South- 


ern California. And make your headquarters 
the Hollywood Plaza Hotel. 


This beautiful new hotel is completely sur- 
rounded by things to do and see—in Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles. We promise you the 
best time you have ever had—and the most 
reasonable. 


Write us for 
booklet de- 
scribing Holly- 
wood, The 
Hollywood 
Plaza, rates, 
etc.—or wire 
us for reserva- 7 
tion. 


\ THE \ 
\\COPLEY-PLAZA/ 


THE PLAZA | 


Fee 


The Hollywood Plaza Hotel 
Hollywood, California 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking outdoor life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country, combined with 
the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life. 


Fine winter climate; beautiful 
mountain trails and range riding. 
First class saddle horses. 

For booklet and photographs, 
write to 


The Seven Dash Ranch 
Jorunson, Cocutse County 
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all motor cars. ‘This unreserved statement is made 
steemed contemporartes and with full 


Here, I believe, is the finest of 
with profound respect for Pierce-Arrow’s é 


’s past achievements. All the pleasure, comfort, economy, 
ey can buy are embodied in this new car. 
..» MYRON E. FORBES, President 


cognizance of Pierce-Arrow 
safety and pride of ownership that mon 
Pierce-Arrow dealers are offerin ig demonstrations” 
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Oe where winter 
is summer—on the 


coral shore ’twixt Palm 
Beach and Miami—rising 
like a palace out of fairyland, 
is Florida’s most entrancing 
retreat from the snow and freezing winds of the 
north—Hollywood Beach Hotel. 


Right on the ocean, looking forth on tropical beach 
and sea, it is the center of life as you dream it. 
Balmy breezes blow through your rooms. You don 
bathing suit and go straight to the broad beach 
with its gently rolling surf. No halfway climate. 
Real summer warmth without nip in the air nor 
bite in the water. 


Spacious chambers with gorgeous decorations and 


ais 


furnishings~ conveniences and refinements, match- 
less amidst the most luxurious appointments, single 
out this magnificent hotel for your comfort and 
delight. Delicious tablefare, freshened and enriched 
with vegetables, fruits, butter, milk, and eggs from 
the hotel’s own farms, intrigues your appetite. 


Every outdoor sport and recreation invites you— 
volf on two excellent courses, horseback riding, 
tennis, motor boating, aquaplaning, deep sea fishing, 
and bathing on the peerless beach. Every night 
dances, recitals, concerts make it a favorite rendez- 
vous in Florida’s brilliant social playground. 


Florida enchantment at its best is here. Turn your 
back on winter and catch up with the sun at Holly- 
wood. Write, and complete information and rates 
will he sent promptly. 


Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., New York Office, Canadian Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison Ave 


On Dixie Highwery 


OLLYWO OD onda 


Florida's all- year seaside city . 


Two Railroads 


and Inland Waterway 


JOSEPH W. YOUNG 
Pounder 


ace to live 
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SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


ROCK 
ISLAND 


Not “ Purveyor to Her Majesty,the Queen,’ as in Victorian 
England, but Conveyor for Her Majesty, the American 
Woman. Full half the train devoted to her comfort. 
Faster this season—leaves Chicago — Rock Island Lines — 
8:30 p.m.,arrives Los Angeles—Southern Pacific Lines—9:30 
a.m.—only two days and three nights en route. Similar 
fast schedule returning—leaves Los Angeles 5:00 p. m., 
arrives Chicago 10:00 a.m. Extra fare, ten dollars. 

Other high-class fast trains on convenient schedules. 


No extra fare. 
Through the Apache Trail country to Los Angeles, San 
LDEN 
G 
es : “9 
Saves a Ausiness Day 
Rock Island and Southern Pacific Travel Bureaus in All Principal Cities , o 
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G olf x Belleair, 


Florida 


Sail on the Holiday Cruise 


GJo the West Indies 


From New York, December 18th on the 


S.S. RELIANCE 


“The Ideal Cruising Steamer’’ 


Di tepibeds tip Lt, eel ae io 


HE Belleview Biltmoreopens 

for the winter season on Jan- 
uary 7th. There is every outdoor 
sport— bathing, fishing and boat- 
ing; riding, motoring, tennis and 
trapshooting— but most of all 
there is Golf. Q Attractive cot- 
tages and bungalows with full 
housekeeping facilities or hotel 
service as desired, are available. 
For information, write ws 

the New York office: 

The Biltmore 


to SHeeIT RRR TNT 


Here is a fascinating 15 day holiday 
adventure to tropical seas and en- 
chanting isles of perpetual summer. 


A glorious vacation cruise of happy 

days and carefree nights to Jands of 
wonderful beauty and charm. A “Pleasure Pirate Pilgrim- 
age” to San Juan, Kingston, Havana, and Nassau. 


Additional West Indies Cruises 
Sailing from New York 


JAN. 8 JAN. 26 FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
15 Days 27 Days 27 Days 15 Days 
15 Day Cruises $200 up 27 Day Cruises $300 up 


Direct train service to 
the Belleview grounds, 


American Plan 


ON ice eee ee 
Belleview 


~ Biltmore 


AL But wman e Institation 
ON THE WEST COAST 


QOHN McENTEE BOWMAN~Presrdent CHARLES A.JUDKINS~Vice President. 


The Revtance is ideal in size and appointments for tropical 
cruising. Luxurious lounges, winter garden ball room, 
spacious decks, sunlit swimming pool, gymnasium and many 
other features. The wide cruise experience of the manage- 
ment and staff assures unexcelled service and comfort. 


Write today for descriptive literature 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 


28 Broadway, New York 177 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
131 State Street, Boston 230 South 15th Street, Philadelphia 
574 Market Street, San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 


General Agents 


A ‘“‘DUDE RANCH”’ IN FLORIDA 
A real western one, and only thirty 
hours from New York by direct Pullman 


Can you think of a pleasanter place to 
spend a winter holiday? 


Warm days and cool nights . . 
vigorous or as lazy as you like—riding, 
hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, golf 
—or just lolling in the gracious sunlight, 
That’s Indian River Ranch! 

Secluded in 240 acres of semi-tropic coun- 
try, nevertheless it is only a mile from the 
Dixie Highway, and two from New Smyrna 
where trains f--m the north all stop. 
Individual cabins, each with bath and 
electricity, are grouped about a main 


. life as 


South PALM BEACH 


Read This iterate 
’ Stream—comfortable bathing all season. Here the Bivedis WEG Lara iu ger egucsad 
Interesting Booklet outdoor sports are colorful, the social functions WAYNE E. CONNOR 
brilliant—in surroundings of alluring sub-tropic 


INDIAN RIVER RANCH 
P. O. NEW SMYRNA, FLA. 


A city almost surrounded by 
the turquoise waters of 


Tampa Bay and the Gulf of 


Mexico... bathed in balmy terprises of Greater Palm Beach—Palm Beach and B San eee ays re 
DICeZCS en eae. delightful cli- “Where Summer West Palm Beach. Millions invested every year in ureautor Llravel Information 
mate ...sunshine 360 days Spends the new business buildings, homes, apartments, hotels. 


in the year... all kinds of 
fun .and entertainment... 
greatly increased accommo- 
dations—all this is told in 
detail in the beautiful, new, 
illustrated booklet we have 
prepared for you. Write for 
your copy today. Address: 
A.V. O’Connor, Chamber of 
Commerce, 


jiPetersburs, 


The Sunshine City 


Name 


Cw 


oo Booklet 


to: 


Make this your eee End. 


iBee chosen winter capital of America’s “success- 
1 people’. Nearest resort to the warm Gulf 


beauty. 
Everything from golf to hunting, fishing, yachting, 
motor boating, aquaplaning. Theatres, concerts. 
Business opportunity for you, too, in the solid en- 


Permanent population tripled in last five years. Con- 
structing magnificent Atlantic harbor at Lake Worth. 
Wealth production from the wonderful farming in 
the rich back country an increasing factor—3 and 4 
big profit crops a year from the same acres. The 
great future of Palm Beach is an open book to every 
visitor. 


PALM LEACH 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


WEST PALM BEACH, 
FLORIDA 


404 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BLD'G 


ranch living room, well stocked with boo\s 
and lounges. 


Rates are moderate. Guests are received 
from November to May. References are 


Write The Condé Nast Travel 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 


By Cunarp-ANCHoR new oil 
burners at rates including hotels, 
guides, drives and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “California” sailing Jan. 19 


7th cruise, including Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, 
Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China, 
Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 
days India, Ceylon, Egypt, Palestine, 
Greece, Italy, Riviera. Europe stop-overs. 


23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK CG. CLARK, Times Btdg., N. Y. 


a a 
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The CR 


‘A ing 2 the 
i jouit ograneeil 


on the 


gest Steamer 


Sailing to the Inland Sea 


M Lar 


thespecially chartered W hiteStar Liner 


HOMERIC 
“The Ship of Splendor” 


Famous for her luxurious 


appointments and equipments 


From New York January 22 
Returning March 30, 1927 


ee Mediterranean is one 


«xagr? /9 of the first lures of all in- 
formed Travellers. It is the 
Sea of Romantic History, infinite color, a superb 
climate and a great variety of human life and 
scenic grandeur. 


The Homeric Winter Cruise occupies 67 
days in springlike weather—along an en- 
chanting route, including Madeira, Cadiz, 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis (La Goulette), 
Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, Monaco, 
Southampton (for London) and back to 
New York. 


Worth-while shore excursions. Entertainments 


aboard to suit all tastes. A long stay in Egypt and 
the Holy Land. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


(ook’s matchless service attends to all your wants. 


A New Way Around the World 


Via the Southern Hemisphere. Unlike any previous 
World Voyage. A New Tour of Educational and 
Recreative Travel. 


The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, 
The East Indies, Ceylon, South and East Africa and South 
America—a major voyage of surpassing interest. 


Aboard the Famous Cunard Cruise Ship 
FRANCONIA 


Sailing from New York January 12th 
From Los Angeles January 28th 
Returning to New York June 2nd, 1927 


IMustrated Cruise Guide Book and full information upon request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway ? 
Philadelphia Boston Chicago St.Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


UISES SUPREME 1927 |THE EAST COA 
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Wise The New 
Breakers 
at 

Palm 
Be a i) 


nee. i 


The MAGIC of the} 


Is Nature’s infallible way of lavishing 
her tropical gifts of sunshine, color and 
fragrance. There is only one Gulf Stream, 
only one coast line blessed by its magic 
the East Coast, the ocean shore of Florida. 

That is why this East Coast has so long 
been, the most natural place to spend the 
winter. The great resorts of the East 
Coast, and the most modern double 
tracked system of the Florida East Coast 
Railway Company are man’s contribution 
to Nature in making the Magic of the 
Gulf Stream so delightful and so possible. 

The magnificent new Breakers at Palm 
Beach, opening about Christmas time, is 
only another expression of hospitable 


@ experienced service. 
» 


® Other hotels opening from Dec. 18th to Jan. 15th 
For information or booklets address 
FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 
(FLAGLER SYSTEM) 


2 West 45th Street 


NEW YORK 


AMI 
akdval Pal’: 
égRoval Pale. 

Cocoanut Grove if KY) 
Royal Poinciana K 


- _ Fishing CampO 
_ Fishing oe 


7 


lm 
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This fl dl) 


All-Expense 
Europe 
37 Days for $385°2 


eo You can go abroad for thirty seven ee Es 
days or more, at modest expense, 
Uu1Si e with the ArtCrafts Guild Collegiate 
Tours. Our congenial parties are 


FSR ee |" 


A 


SEE 


DOL POL IOFOTO 


CREB 6 . | 
SRS 


Que. conger e England 
compose oO college students 
| e teachers, aaa ine poem ene and Holland 
professional people — each party i 
tJ | personally conducted. A ance Belgium 
| orchestra from a famous American France 
Ri f University accompanies each tour. 


via Canadian Pacific | VISIT 


“World's Greatest Travel System” London 

Plenty of deck space on shipboard i 

for dancing, games, rest and recre- Paris 

ation. es Stratford 
Weekly sailings from Montreal 

a Quebcoldaray, Ans suly and Oxford 
ugust. o days down the pic- 

nucesdue St. Tayrcuce’ Only Fone Amsterdam 
lays open sea. week in London, 

Eight days in Paris. Three days in The Hague 

Ostend. Fascinating trips to English Brussels 

castles, the Shakespeare Country, 

the battle areas and other places Ostend 

famed in history and literature. B 

Ample time for individual sight- ruges 


and other points 


seeing and shoppines 
of interest. 


Tour price includes all necessary 
expenses on ship and shore. Hxten- 
tions to Scotland, Ireland, Switzer- 


) land, Germany and Italy at moder- 

i THAT ee Ops q™%s of brilliant sunshine—tempered to waite’ fon jostrated Ierature 

SMe eeceiaae rs aes aoe " springlike softness by cool trade winds... Art Crafts Guild 

Aer ee cee entian Gate: thrilling sports of land and sea—golf, tennis, = bela apie. i 

R) Before the wind ceased lowing the polo, hunting, fishing, yachting motoring— _| born'st., Chicago, Illinois 
work of relieving the injured began ° 


their joys intensified a peers as ART CRAFTS GUILD 
gorgeous tropical setting... brilliant, fashionable ° 
gatherings at the races—or the famous jai-alai, Collegiate lours 


and in the days and nights follow- 
ing, the spirit which built this 
amazing city, manifested itself in 
reconstruction without parallel in 


— oy 


ZS OZ TOT OPS ee 


speed and efficiency. & 
Mayor E. C. Romfh of Miami in as & 
an official statement made Septem- } fastest of games. 


ber 24th, six days after the storm, 
following a thorough inventory of 
the damage declared : 

“Of the 150 hotels in MYfami, Miami 
Beach and Coral Gables 75 per cent were 
not damaged to any great extent. ‘The 
year around hotels are operating as 


Then the glamour of night time in Havana... eet ae - 
living memories of a bygone age—romantic, aN 

fascinating — persisting, defiant of the gay mod- 
ern city in their midst...carefree pleasure seek- 
ers thronging luxurious hotels, theaters, the 
opera, cafes —the magnificent Casino de la 


hotels and houses will he 
completely repaired and put in first 
class condition within 60 days 

“T want to give positive assurance that 
our friends will find Miami this winter 


he same enjoyable, hospitable, comfort- i ‘ 
ale: vacation ity, it has always been, Playa where the Goddess of Chance holds x: Fe 
ae M eomab ack tos momma! s even a . f. A . , Maple Valley, Miyajima 
heen faster than predicted. ‘The gr sway...an entrancing experience...foreign, in- | aban 
panned will be carried through without triguing. : .indescribably different. 
Eleven sporty golf courses, with many A 
oltar track; ‘thniting "dog races; ex Come to Cuba now— it’s only 90 miles from 


ily, or your choice of pools 
in magnificent casinos 

1200 miles of smooth, dustless motor 
roads Game fishing,  motor-hoating, 
yachting, horseback riding, tennis, polo, 
Pryor’s Band—Free Daily Concerts 

In Open Air Royal Palm Park 

Millions of Dollars have been spent 
this summer in improved motor high- 
ways. Direct de luxe trains to Miami 
from New York, Chicago, and Detroit 


America. 


$750 


Manila 


and return 


(In Cuba even the warmest summer day 
is made pleasant by the cool trade winds. 
The temperature during 1925 never rose 
above 93 nor fell below 66 degrees.) 


aunrOuEh pullmans Eom all principal For information apply to any Cuban Consul or the National SAIL from San Francisco for 
northern cities. Speedy ocean voyage in t Y ba 

the finest coastwise steamship service Tonalin Comarsission Havana, Cs Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 
in the world. direct from New York, 


Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
HOTEL RATES—22,000 rooms 
Single $3, $4, $5, $6, $8 per day. 
8, $10, $12, $14 per day, 
lower prices, 
These rates inteed by. Greater 
Miami Hotel Association. 


APARTMENTS—For 6 mo. seascn. 

2400* units (two persons) at $600 and 
under averaging $1.50 per day or 
less per person. 

2000* units (two persons) at $600 to $750 

1800* units (two or more) $750 to $900 

3000* units (two ormore) at $900 to $1200 

Several thousand de luxe $1200 to $3500 
These rates guaranteed by Greater 
Miami Apartment Association. 

*A unit is one room, kitchenette and bath, 

or two or more rooms for housekeeping. 


Cn a COP an OI Te OE Tn DIC a 


Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila,returning thesameway. 
Or return direct from Japan to 
Seattle via the Admiral Orien- 
tal Line. Liberal stopovers. 
Palatial President Liners. 
Outside rooms with beds, not 
berths. A world famous cuis- 
ine. A sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco (every fort- 
night from Boston and New 
York for the Orient via Hava- 
na, Panama and California). 


For handsome illustrated booklet address 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Miami, Florida 


This advertisement authorized by 
City Commissioners of Miami. 


0 SSF OZ OZ SS FPS 


Dollar Steamship Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Nobert Dollar Building, San Francisco 
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Cunard SS. SCYTHIA’ 


It Annual Cruise de Luxe 


al 
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. . 1 / y . - 3 . 
Constantinople, Greece, Venice, Naples. Riviera 
saree ples, era, 
Monte Carlo, Fra 


ice, Eneland 
ice, Ongland, 


me ealecrieas 7 [ial eel 
an Pa STAs Travel Service 


lege in Europe without extra cos eharnine vin e | throughout } 
irctania’', “Berengaria’”’, iny Cunard Lins mer 
: | 


Europe 


Luxury Cruises (o the Stay, at the heig 


West Indies 
by Luxurious 
“'S.S. Veendam”’. 
Sailings: Jan., Feb. 
and March. 
Frank Tourist Co,, 
in cooperation will 
Holland-America 
Line, 


n Independent or 


Full inforiz 
With Escort, 


FRANK TOURIST CO. ifth Ave., New York Wee | 


(Est.1875) 542 F 
4 Reservations in 


1529 Locust St., Phila. 33 Devonshi Bank of America, Los Angeles. 582 Market St., San Fran ; Advance. 
PARIS CATRO i is ; | Send for Book E. 
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(The Luxury Cruise to the | oe Tivcgt a 


editerranean Bee Nene 


(PALESTINE EGYPT with a bracin 
A pleasure cruise exceeding every expectation — Lux- 


urious comfort, perfect service, enjoyable entertain- Stay at Virginia 


ment, on board the “Rotterdam.” Scenic splendor, 


strange and thrilling sights’in interesting Old World S ° 
lands. cf lot pings 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, February 3, 1927 


Under the Hoittanp-America Line’s own management 
THE “ROTTERDAM” i 


24,170 tons register 
37,190 tons displacement 


Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her 
appointments, the surpassing excel- 
lence of her cuisine and the high 
standards of service and manage- 
ment on board. 


SEVENTY DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION 
ITINERAR Y includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), Tunis, Athens, 
Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), 
Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. Carefully 
planned Shore Excursions. Stop-overin Europe. 
Number of guests limited. Cost of Cruise $930 up. 

American Express Co. Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection of accommodations make reservations NOW 
Illustrated Folder ““F” on request to 


HOLLAND- 
AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State St., New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 

Cleveland, Chicago, Minneapolis, 

St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., 

Seattle, New Orleans, San 

Francisco Mexico City, Montreal, 
Winnipeg 

Or any authorized Steamship Agent 


Luxury Cruises to the 


WEST INDIES 
Jan, 29(15 days), Feb. 17 (27 days) 
Mar. 19 (15 days) 
by the Liecurious 
S.S. VEENDAM 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
in cooperation with the 
FRANK TOURIST CO. + 


The HOMESTEAD 
__ Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


_ Hot Springs Virginia 


__ Special winter rates on request 


al 
+ 


PILI TA RLY. 


DANCING 


FOKINE 


LITERATVRE 


Lichel 
er 


School of the Dance 
Endicott 9858 


{ Riverside Dr., N. Y. 


r 
E 


‘ MAC SCHOOL 


daficing, 


Acrobatics, kicking, limbering, 


| reducing, 

5 “Phe real thing with no frills,’’ 
$127. 

j 

{ 


New York 


Chickering 
Street 


DANIEL 


Phone: 


23 West 46th 


JO EO 


SCHOOL of ACROBATICS and STAGE DANCING 
Adults or Children, Class Lessons #1,00,  Streteh 
n od Limbering, Musleal Comedy, Tap (Clox- 
' Ballet and Acrobatle Dancing 

14d Brondway, N, Y. C BRYant G9de2 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Classico =National-=Folk-Rhythmic—-Ball Room 
‘To Miss O'Neill Lowe my success."' 
Mrs. Vernon Castle 


16 Madison Ave., N. ¥. Phone Rhinelander 6770 

CHALIF RUSSIAN NORMAL 

SCHOOL of DANCING 

LOUIS H. CHALIF, Principal. 

Highest Standards of Artistic Merit’ 
Fall and Winter Courses, Catalog on request. 


163-165 WEST NEW YORK CITY 


) AR THUR MURRAY 


57TH ST., 


G ma Dancing Instructor to the Vanderbilts, 
ee Speclaliat In smart ballroom dancing, 

; f ‘sstited by a staf’ of wonderful toach= 
“ Kates reduced thiy month, @ I 

43rd St. N. Y., Vanderbilt 177%. 


ANS INO 


STUDIO DANCING 


Or 
Carnegle Hall, New York 


Studio 889, 
Toolclet Request Telophone Clrele 


MARTHA GRAHAM 


Classes and Private Tess 
Studio 707 Carnegie Hall, Now York, Cirele 1350 


B127 


on 


DRAMATICS 


MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 


Vor 42 Years America's Leading Institution 
for Dramatic Art and Expression 
Prepares for 
Acting Teaching Divecting 
Develops Poise and Personality 
for use in any vocation in life 


NEW WINTER CLASS BEGINS JAN. 15 


Extension Dramatic Courses in cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Free 


Room a6aL 


Catalog describing all Courses 
CARNEGIE HALL, 


from 


New York 


» s Y a) 
Edith Coburn Noyes School 

Oral English, Drama, Character Education 
Analysts and tnterpretation of Literature, Volee, 
Diction, Psychology, French, fully Nqulpped Little 
Theatre With yen Edith Coburn Noyes, Princi- 
pal, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


TECHNIQUE of 
GESTURE AND PANTOMIME 


Viola Zacharie Studios 


Scheols ghaq, 


ar Hi schools 


are J Dit 


| ACTING | 


VANITY FAIR 


PAINTING 


becau 


listed on these pages are here 
ave the 


standards of taste and discrimination that 


them you willl recelve 


se they reflect, in their school ideals, 
editorlal properties of Vanity Fair, 


the sanie 
In writing 


speclal consideration if you identify yourself as a reader of the magazine, 


But if you wish advice on some individual problem, Vanity Fair is at your service. 


CaQnp& Nast Epucationar 


BureAv, 


23 West 44th Street, New York 


¢ HILDREN’S 


The 


Happy at 


CHEVY 
COUNTRY 


SscHoors | 


c HILDREN’ S SCHOOLS 


CHASE 
SCHOOL 


FOR PRE-ADOLESCENT CHILDREN 


The facilities at Chevy Chase 
Country School for caring for few 
boarding children of pre-adoles- 
cent age are unique. The number 
of children is limited to twelve or 
fourteen, This is one of the few 
schools where sister and brother 
can be placed together. Boarding 
students live in the home of the 
Principal. 


The 
Sranwoop Coss, Principal 


most careful attention is 


SPRING HILL 


MERRICOURT 


paid to diet, to hours of sleep, and 
all other health requirements. 

Situated at Chevy Chase, one of 
the finest suburbs of Washington, 
with open fields and woods ad- 
jacent. 

Association with large group of 
day pupils from Washington and 
Chevy Chase. 

Children may enter any time of 
the year. Rate adjusted. 


CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 


“Just the place 
for children”’ 


A progressive boarding Private home accepts few select children 4-10 by 

for boys and girls from 6 month or year, Proper diet, character training, super- 

Tlealthful surroundings, Outdoor life, Creative activity, | vised play, Large play lawns, gardens and orchard. 

Mrs. William Spinney Miss Dorothy Bull | Private kindergarten, Ist grade, tutoring. Rev. and 

Litchfield, Connecticut Mrs. John H. Kingsbury, M.A., Bertin, Conn. 
SCHOOLS ABROAD SCHOOLS ABROAD 


(a School for Boys ) 


PAR 
GLONE Du 
 Sclonce 
athletle  fiel 


farm on pre 
examinations 


Prospectus on 


MissBarry’sForeignSchoolforGirls 


FPLORENCE, ITALY 
Languages, Art, Musie. College Prep. Tenelng, 
Horseback Itiding, Dancing, Historie Tours, 


Lower School for younger girls, October to June 
Address The Secretary, Box 142, Cambridge, Mass. 


SCHOOL ABROAD—ART 


PARIS ATELIERS of the N. Y. 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 

PROFESSIONAL TRAINING — Interlor 

Avehitecture & Decoration, Costume & 

Stage Design, Decorative IMlustration, ete, 

Open All Yoar Visitors Welcome 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


9 Place des Vosges, Paris 


Address or 2239 Broadway, New York 


APPL TED ARTS 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


Oorrespondence Courses 


Course A—Professional Tratning Courses, 
Course B—Domestle Course--How to Plan Your 
Own House 

Enrollment limlted—Write for Prospectus 


42, O, Box 148, Boston (Copley Station), Mass, 


SECRETARIAL 


\ddves 


OLD COLONY SCHOOL 


Secretarial and Business Training 
Jor Young Women 


Resident and day pupils 
La Moreaux, A.B, 


One year course, 
Florence B, 
Mrs, Margaret Vall Powler, Principals. 


66 Vilth Avenue, New York 


315-317 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


VILLENNES ( Sceine-et-Vise ) 


ildings, central heating, modern plumbing. 
laboratory, Manual — training. extensive 
ds, Milk, efgs, and vegetables from our 
mises. Preparation for Amerlean University 
under competent experts 

application to Headmaster, 


Condé Nast Educa- 


Your letter of inquiry to the 
a college- 


tional Bureau will receive the attention of 


trained woman who is eager to help Vanity Fair 
readers In the solution of their school problems. 
rQ 
_ BOYS 


y On picturesque Susquehanna 
midway between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, 190 acres, Un- 


excelled faculty. Modern equipment, Separate 
department for younger Days: All athletics, 
Golf course; swimming pool. Catalog, Murray 
Benpodye Brush, Ph. D., Port Drea, Md. 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. College 
Preparation, Sound Tnstruetion, Tutorial Method, 
Allsports. A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


E XCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


VARICK SCHOOL 


Individual Child, 


Wor the 
Happy Adjustment and Development. 
Limited to elght children; resident girls. 
162 South Clinton St. East Orange, N. J. 


THE WOODS’ SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
GIRLS BOYS LITTLE FOLKS 


Camp with tutoring, June 15 to September 15, 
Booklet Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mrs. Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


schools will 


of a woman 


of inquiry about 


attention 


Your 
receive 


letter 
the personal 


trained in educational matters who will be glad 
fo help you tn the solution of your problem, 


Write Condé Nast Wdueational Bureau 


FINE ARTS 


Winter Term—s2nd Year of 


The ART STUDENTS’ 
LEAGUE 
215 W.57thSt., New York 


CLASSES — In Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Lithography, Etching and Wood-Block 


Send for Catalog V. 


ALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS - San.Francisco 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


Fallterm nowinsession. Beautifulnew buildings. 
Modernequipment, Professional training in Pine 
and Applied Arts, Normal teachers’ courses. 


Ler F. Ranpotpn, Director 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


CHOOL OF DESIGN AND 
LIBERAL ARTS 7%, 95h St 
Creative Art for creative people 


Fashion illustration. Interior Decoration 
Telephone Circle 1850 


KIMON NICOLAIDES 


AND 


THOMAS FURLONG 
will conduct classes in 
COSTUME ILLUSTRATION: 
POSTER & LIFE DRAWING 
Beginning October Fourth, Prospectus 


3 Washington Square North 
New York City, N. Y. 


MUSIC 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM OF 
IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
Leschetizky Technique 


MRS. BOYCE 1335 Madison Ave. New York 
at 94th St. Tel, Atwater 9178 


FLORENCE IRENE JONES 
Teacher of Violin 
ANNOUNCES OPENING OF NEW STUDIO 
28 Kast 63rd Street, N. Y. 


Insemble Playing. Specializing in teaching of 
children. Telephone Rhine, 4886 
GIRLS 

Tarrytown-on- 


MARYMOUN Hudson, N. Y. 


Courses—Iour Years College, Two-Year 
Two-Year Pre-Academic, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial. Gymnasium, Swimmins- 
pool, Riding, Music, Art. Branches: Fifth Ave., 
New York and Paris. Catalog from Reverend Mother. 


Ghe Castle 


Vinishing, Academic, 


Pk 
FD ais Mason’s School 


ve 


for Girls 
2 oe 800 Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York, 


THE LOW AND HEYWOOD SCHOOL 


A Country School for Girls one hour from New York 

City. Thorough college preparation, also general and 

post-graduate courses. Separate cottages for younger 

girls. Sixty-first year opened September 28, 1926. 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. 


Wishopthorve Manor 


Home Economics, Costume Design, Secretarial, 
Expression, Art, Music, College Preparatory. 
New Gymnasium and Pool. Horseback Riding. 


Mr. & Mrs. C. N. Wyant, Box 261, Bethlehem, Pa. 


National Park Seminary 


Yor girls. Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 2-year 
Junior college course. Music, Art, Home Economics, 
expression, Secretarial. College Prenaratory, Catalog. 
Ne a6 Ament, Pres., Box 197, Forest, Glen, Md. 


WARD-BELMONT 


An accredited Junior College for girls and young 
women. Meets exacting demands of a most dis- 
eriminating patronage. Complete appointments. 
For information address The Secretary, Belmont 
Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn 
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Antiques 


Maybe we have that odd chair you are looking for 
—maybe one of the many things you have always 
Wanted is here. Our Expert Collectors are continu- 


ally sending us shipments of rare & unusual 
Antiques... Why not come in & brouse around? 


Our Brochures containing illustrations, descriptions 
& history of rare Antiques free on_ request. 
Duval Galleries, 22 East 50th Street, New York 


Arts & Crafts 


ART STUDIES Salon De Paris—1 set 20 differ- 
ent subjects in the nude, sepia toned, 344 x5% $2.00 
Write for list of other studies. Lenora’s Ars Mintina 
Galleries, 63 Washington Sq., So., Dept. V, N. Y. C 


Auction Bridge 


SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC., 20 W. 54th St., N.Y. | 


College of Auction Bridge. Expert personal instruc- 


tion, individuals or classes, beginners ov advanced 
players. Special course by mall. ‘el. Circle 10041! 
JULIA DUNNE, 15 EAST 10th STREET, New 
York = City. Private or class lessons in) Auc- 
tion Bridge to beginners or advanced puplls. 
Classes assembled. Telephone Stuyvesant 8770 
SCIENTIFIC BIDDING, BY ELLIS 0. JONES. 


No mere rehash. Simplified 
$2.00 at book- 
Columbus, QO. 


Beginners or Experts. 
system. Newly-discovered Principles. 
sellers or Oliver Publishing Co., 


Beads & Beaded Bags 


Ladies’ Hand Bags. Exclusive Models Made to Order 
in Aubusson tapestry, Needlepoint, Petit-Point & 
Beaded bags. Recoverings a sp Send for catalog. 
Wm, Nibur, 2432 Bway—437 & 669 Mad. Ave., N.Y. 


Beauty Culture 


MME. JULIAN'S HAIR DESTROYER eradi- 
cates all superfluous hair (with the roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test fifty years. 


Mme. Julian, 34 West 5lst Sweet, New York City 


BUST AND CHIN REDUCING LOTION 
Absorbs wrinkled, flabby flesh. Marvellous results, 
Harmless. Lotion $3.25, Send for literature. Address 
Marjorie Dork, Inc. 8 Kast 49th Street, New York 
Face Lifting done without surgery in one treatment. 
Remove crow's-feet, lines, double chin & restore youth- 
fulcontour, Done inthe orivacy of your home, by follow- 
ing instructions. Sadie MacDonald, 630-5th Ave., N.Y 


Treatment for satisfactory restoring of youthful contour 
Removes wrinkles, baggy eyes. double chin, sagging fare 
muscles, enlarged pores. Call or write. Mme. Estell>, 
79 Madison Ave,, Suite 1203, N.Y. Mad. Sq. 4428 


Books 


OUR GIFT BOXES OF BOOKS and 
make attractive and distinctive Christmas Gifts. 
Your selection or ours, $7.50. $10.00 upwards. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West 49th Street, New York 
ANCIENT MANNERS (APHRODITE) by Pierre 
Louys. English Version by M. 8. Buck. Fabriano 
boards, Gilt top. Limited Edition, $10.00 delivered. 
Nicholas L. Brown, 276 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Catalog Freo 
OLD BOOKS BOUGHT AND SOLD. Send for 
Catalog Number 5 Americana, Let me find the 
books you want, Address, Arthur B. Carlson, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, New York 
FIFTH AVENUE BOOK SHOP. Library Book 
Shops Corporation, 11 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
“Books to Buy and Books to Borrow’, Christmas 
Book-shopping by mail. Imported — stationery, 


FRENCH and ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Authors’ readings in our library. Authors’ Breakfasts 
and Banquets in the Hotel Brevoort, Programs mailed 
monthly on request. Telephone Stuyvesant 0886 


THE NEW MODERN LIBRARY TITLE for 
December is George Gissing’s famous ‘‘New Grub 
Street’. This is the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
edition to a series of handsome reprints of modern 
classics that, at 95 cents per copy, offer the 
best value in the book market today. Send 
for our complete catalogue. Modern Library 
Incorporated, 71 West 45th Street, New York 


RARE XVIII CENTURY BOOKS, Largest American 
stock of finely printed imported books, Colored Pn- 
glish sporting prints. Write for catalog. The 
Chaucer Head, 32 West 47th Street, New York City 


RARE, FINE & CURIOUS BOOKS offered at 
special prices in our recent Catalogue of First di- 
tions, Americana, Sea, Etc. Sent free on request. 
Chelsea Book Shop, 865 West 15th St., N. Y. C, 


HERMES LIBRARY SERVICE, 81 Nassau St., N.Y. 
rents all late fiction & non-fictlon by mail through- 
out the U.S. & Canada. No deposits. Book lists on 
request. Books deliveredin N.Y, by special messenger 


Candies 


BAUMGARTEN CANDIES 
and make up. A perfect compliment to the 
recipient, expressing the good taste and the best 
wishes of the sender. Orders promptly — filled. 
$1.50 AND $2.00 THE POUND. In smart con- 
tainers and wrappings original in their design. 
Baumgarten Confections Incorporated, 86 East 48th 
Street, New York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3544 


Christmas Cards 


PERSONAL ENGRAVED CHRISTMAS CARDS 
exclusive designs, magnificent assor{ment, delivered 
anywhere. Send for samples at once, Everett 
Waddey Company, 3 South 11th St., Richmond, Va, 
USE NEW YORK'S SMARTEST XMAS CARDS 
you don't have to shop for them! Just send a dol- 
lar for twelve—They're all different & you'll like 
them. Pagely, 114 East 27th Street, New York 


magazines 


unique in goodness 


Employment Agencies 


WETTLER’S AGENCY, a recommended place for 
good domestic help of all nationalitles and every 
capacity. Address 13 West 46th Street, New 
York City, N. Y. (Telephone Bryant 6374—6375 


nality a specialty, Adults & Children’s sizes. To 
} rent, for sale ov made to order, QOut-of-town or- 
ders. Stanley Costume Studios, 306 W. 22nd, N.Y. C, 


| Furniture & Art Objects Bought 


A reference directory of uniform adver. | 
tisements classified Jor the convenience of | 
the reader. Advertising rates upon request | 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide 
Vanity Fair, 25 West Forty-Fourth St. 


New York 


Fancy Dress and Costumes 


PRIZE WINNING COSTUMES of originality and | 
distinctlon—For rent or sale. To order or from | 
stock New York’s Smartest Costumers, Bayer- 


Schumacher, 67-69 West 46th St., N.Y. Bryant 1834 
MASQUERADE & THEATRICAL Costumes. Origi- | 


Flesh Reduction 


WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, 
youthfal figure, viger and health Colon irriga- | 
tion, Results cuaranteed. Finlandia Health Stadio 
17 East 45th St., New York. Tel. Murray Hill 3068 


WE PURCHASE FOR CASH! 
contents of homes and estates, 
bronzes, tapestries, rugs, linens, antique 
and = modern furniture and = all objects of art 
BOOKS IN SETS AND ODD VOLUMES 
Diamonds, Jewelry end Silverware. Expert ap- 
praisals made for all purposes. Kmbassy Galleries, 
10 West 4th Strect, New York City, Bryant 19385 


HIGH GRADE | 
OW paintings, 


Furs 
ALASKAN CHOICE RAW FURS. 
Beads. Indian Curlos Genuine 
Fancy Baskets From the Lair of 
Address Vance R. McDonald, Fairbanks, 


Old tvory 
Willow Root 
Quality 

Alaska 


Gowns & Wearing Apparel Bought | 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 
for fine misfit or slightly used evening & = street 
frocks, furs, diamonds, silverware, rugs, high grade 
furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. 


Hair Goods 


MANUEL, originator of Modern Transformation 
and the sight proof parting. Whgs, side pleces 
and toupees, Speclalist in halr goods exclusively 


Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 5737 


Jewelry and Precious Stones 
TRABERT and HOEFFER, INCORPORATED— 


Jewels, Brokers and Authorized Appraisers. Jewelry 
purchased from estates and private parties. Suite 506, 
Guaranty Trust Bldg., 522—5th Ave., N. Y. C. 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by mall or express any 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tiekets, Cash at once Address 
146 W. 23rd Street, New York. Bank references 


BéCHET and BARCLAY, 542 Fifth Avenue, New 


York City, New York. Pearls—Jewelry—Silver. 
We also buy from responsible persons Fifth 
floor—Rooms fifty and fifty-one—Vanderbilt 2265 


DIAMONDS, JEWELRY and SILVER BOUGHT. 


states appratsed, References gladly given. Henry 
Meyer, 527—Sth Avenue, South East Corner 44th 
Street, New York, ‘Telephone Vanderbilt 0954 


Miscellaneous 


LADY WANTED to help artist in securing portraits, 
Only one with good social connections need apply. 
Salary or commissions to be arranged on possible 
orders. F. G. Mories, 3 No. Washington Sq., N.Y, 


Monograms and Woven Names 


CASH'’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc, Write for styles and 
prices. J, & J. Cash, Inc., 16th St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn., Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, California 


Mourning Apparel 
ARTHUR MULLEN, 19 EAST 49TH ST., N. Y. 
Mourning and chic Black not Mourning 


Hats, Veils, Gowns, Coats, Wraps, 
Blouses, Bags and Accessories 


Perftmes 


THE ORIENTA IMPORTING COMPANY, 30 


West 72nd Street, New York, offers Attar of 
Rose—Egyptian Iris, ete, in beautiful packages 
as exquisite Christmas Gifts $5.00 and up 


Permanent Hair Wave 


J, SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz: guarantees 
no discoloration to white or grey hair, Address 
590 Wifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 


MY SPECIALTY—FRENCH BOY-CUT. Your fen- 
tures studied correctly, Permanent Wave. Best results 
guaranteed. Let a visit convinee you. John Halloh, 
36 East 48th Street, New York, Vanderbilt 5241 


PAUL-FAMOUS FOR HISPERMANENT MARCEL 
Hair colorings, bleaching, marcel, manicuring, facials. 
The latest Parisian Boyish bobs to your. type. 
595-5th Ave. (N.1E. Cor, 48th St.) N.Y, Bryant 9964 


Shopping Commissions 


TAG I’M IT FOR FURNITURE. T can save you 
money on furniture by introducing you to whole- 
salers who will sell you direct. Convince yourself—- 
no obligation. Tag Treveille, 811C-Sth Avenue, N. Y, 


Gi 
NO 


Shopping Commissions—Cont. 


A NEW YORK SHOPPER whose taste and 
discrimination have been proven will shop for you 
Services free. Write for particulars. Miss Hattie 
Guthman, 530 West End Ave., N. Y. End. 09st 


Social Etiquette 


CHARM, POISE AND PERSONALITY developed. 
Self-consciousness overcome, Correct social procedure 
and conversation taught personally and by mail 
Mile. Loulse, 164 West TIst St., N.Y. Endicott 5000 


PERSONAL—SOCIAL COACHING, DEVELOPING 


personality, overcoming self-consciousness, conversa- 
tion, Address Mile. Enileda, Telenhone Overbrook 
1ST7—310 Anita Apts., Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa 
| TEACH PERSONALLY AND BY MAIL 
Social Etiquette, Conversation Poise, Develop 
Personality and Overcome Self-conseiousness. Jeanné 
2099 Pacitic Avenue, Francisco, California 
Stationery 
125 SHEETS AND 75 ENVELOPES —printed 
address or monogram Hammermill Ripple 64 x 
7—$1.10 Granite Gray Social 5% x 6%%—S$3.00 
Hand-Made Deckle Finish x 10%6—$4.00 
Western Postage 25¢ check or py Order Adhd 
ten per cent to your order to cove railing kx 


cess refunded. Ask for circular, Address, The Piper 
Shop Studios, 116 Main Street, Orange, New Jersey 


$7.00 invested In VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enabk 
you to be much better dressed for less money \ 
special subscription rate offers you 2 rs of ! 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; re 

rate, $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Depart- 
ment A, Vogue, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Conn, 


Swimming Schools 
SWIM FOR HEALTH, GRACE, effective redu: 


methods Exclusive pool, expert instri 
for Booklet C. Mary Beaton Sehool of Swimming 
1 W. 67th St.. N. Y. Trafalgar 3162—Susq,. S440 
Table Delica ies 
CONNETTI—CONFECTIONS. Spiced nuts so 
delicious with afternoon tea. Suitable for bridge 
and whist prizes Attractive half pound box $1.25 
Postpaid. 445 Maple Way, Pasadena, California 


ARIZONA MESQUITE HONEY, FIG, APRICOT, 


peach preserves Arizona canned Grapefruit 
Write for price list on gift amt = Chr $ 
boxes Triple JF. Company, Chandler, Ari a 
Oranges and Grape Fruit. Indian River. (Merritt 
Island) fruit for box shipment, finest grown. Sample 


carton of five oranges prepald 50c Corres 
invited. Henry C. Merrill, Route No. 1, Ce 


Unusual Gifts 


ART OBJECTS—a large and varied assortment of 
unique and distinctive gifts and novelt alway 
on display at the shop of Rena Ros i. 

Madison Avenue, near 53rd Street, New York City 
STUDIO ART SHOP—GREENWICH VILLAGE 
149 West 4th Street, New York City. Unusual gifts 


by Individual craftsmen. Hand-wrought jewelry 
of distinction. Lamp shades from our own studios 
JEWELED GARTERS OF RARE BEAUTY 


Indestructible pearls mounted in lovely designs on 
shirred elastic. Smart for evening, daytime or 
bridal outfits. Charming gifts. All colors, No, 12, 
Two strands of pearls $3.00. No. 14, Three strands 
$5.00. Send check or money order, stating color. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Nambrooks Company, 
(Department 29C), 132 Nassau St., New York City 


COLONIAL BRASSES and COPPER ARTICLES 


Distinctive gifts in candlesticks, bowls, trays, 
and other novelties. Catalog on requost Address 
Ann Rutledge, 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Trump Bridge Table Cover—excellent gift or prize 
Standard Size. Rayon Material with border & sits 
woven in each corner. No, 1, Sand with Peach border; 
No. 2, Silver gray with lacquer red; No, 3, 
with red; No. 5, Grass green with gold; No 
Olive green with gold; No. 7, Old rose with wineberry 
Price $2.00 each postpaid. Order by No. Yomanco 
Production Co., P. O. Box F 429, Saco, Maine 


Monogrammed COLGATE REFILL MATCH C4&SES 


in assorted colors—Red, Gray, Green, Tan, Blue, 
Turquoise, Purple, Black. Monogram, Oval, Bock, 
Fancy. Hand-Stamped in Gold, Silver or Colors 


25 for $2.00; 50 for $3.00; 100 for $5.00; or 25 
fill cases complete with 100 Matchpacks $3.50 ;50 ca 
with 200 Matchpacks $5.00. Samples free. Colgate 
Studios, 351 W. 52nd St., N. Y. or your stationer 
EXOTIC ORIENTAL Jewelry, Perfume & Hand- 
Paintings. Exquisite Chinese Embroideries by ex- 
pert Chinese Lady. Imperial Jasmine Tea, Intro. 
price $1.50 pkg. Golden Geng, 142 W. 4th St., N.Y. 
SPEND $1.10 for new ALUMINUM SHOE RACKS 
postpaid, which will fit any closet door, Keep tlie 
shoes off the floor. Write for information, Econoy 
System Corporation, 26 East 40th Street, N. Y. C. 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Second Book of Interiors, 


just published, is the most complete picture 
book ever published for the decorator or the 
home-maker, 224 pages of fine rooms that you N 
like looking at, and want to imitate. Colour 


schemes for each room—an outline of period fur- 
niture—portfolios of how to select and how to 
make curtains, eager eeey sane Sovetan hae 
ortfolios of good interiors from fine —= 
lists of Reeniatare All this for $5.00 from 
your bookstore, or $5.20 postpaid from House & 
Garden, Boston Post Road, Greenwich, Connecticut 


Wedding Stationery 


ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & Announce- 
ments. Everett Waddey Co, has for a generation in- 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices. Del Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free, 3S. 11 St., Richmond, Va. 


Delicacy decrees 
this fragrant aid to beauty 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: exquisite 
in odor, with an exotic charm that adds 
unmistakably to woman’s powers of 
enchantment. 

No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: highly 
beneficial in its astringent qualities; 
and essential as a protective base for 
cosmetics. 


= Fau de Cologne 


Made in U. S. A. by 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco 


CHRISTMAS 
SEALS 


The first requirement of 
holiday etiquette 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL 
TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
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ee asked Mr. i a 


he sail Ask the man who owns one. 


Atvan Macautsy is President of the Packard Motor Car Company . . . Last March he 
made Budd-Michelin Wheels standard equipment on all models of the Packard, both 
Six and Eight. We wanted to know what Mr. Macauley thought of them now, after 
six months experience, and so we asked him. . .“‘We put Packard on Budd-Michelins’’ 
said Mr. Macauley, ‘‘because we firmly believed they were the finest wheels for the 
finest car in America. Now we know it. Just . . . ask the man who owns one!”’ 


We did. Hundreds cf them. People who, in almost 
every instance, had also owned cars with wooden 
wheels. We asked them whether their experience made 
them prefer steel wheels (Budd-Michelins) or wood— 
and why? * 

Three out of every four persons interviewed endorsed 
the Budd-Michelin Wheel equipment with specific 
| comments explaining their preference. Here are a few 
| quotations from the actual replies. 

New York—“‘I prefer steel wheels by all means be- 
| cause of their better looks, their greater strength and 
the ease cf cleaning.”’ 

California —‘ Brakes more accessible, wheels far 
easier to clean, they look better and are much safer. 
They, too, have an extra wheel.”’ 

Colorado—‘In wet weather my brakes remain more 
dry and efficient with steel wheels.”’ 

New Jersey—‘‘My car skidded. If I had had wood 
wheels I could not have continued my trip but the 
disc was just bent and easily reshaped. A wood wheel 
would have crushed.’ 

An so runs the story of Budd-Michelin preference 
based on actual experience. Experience that has made 
Packard owners—as critical and discriminating a group 
as there is in all motordom—truly glad to swell the 
chorus of: ‘‘Good-bye, buggy wheels !”’ 


WHEEL COMPANY 


Philadelphia Detroit 


Also makers of Budd In terchangeable Wire Wheels which fit the same hub 
as Budd-Michelin All-Steel Wheels. 


Wren the tree is trimmed 
| for the great day—when the 


peace and good cheer of 
Christmas are almost here 
—have a Camel! 


WHEN the stockings are hung by 
the mantel. And the children’s 
tree is ablaze with the gifts and 
toys for tomorrow’s glad awaken- 
ing. When joyously tired at mid- 
night you settle down by the lan- 
guishing fire—have a Camel! 


For to those who think of 
others, there is no other gift like 
Camels. Camel enjoyment en- 
riches every busy day, increases 
the gladness in giving, makes 
life’s anticipations brighter. Be- 
fore Camel, no cigarette ever was 
so good. Camels are made of 
such choice tobaccos, are so skil- 
fully blended, that they never tire 
the taste or leave a cigaretty after- 
taste. Millions of experienced 
smokers have found in Camels 
every good point they ever hoped 
to find in a cigarette. 


So on this Christmas Eve, when 
your work for others is done — 
when you’re too glad for sleep 
with thoughts of tomorrow’s hap- 
piness—taste then the smoke that 
every day brings contentment to 
so many millions. Know then the 
mellowest mildness, the most rich 
and fragrant taste that ever came 
from a cigarette. 


Have a Camel! 


Camels represent the utmost in cigarette quality. The choicest of Turkish and Remember your few closest 
Domestic tobaccos are blended into Camels by master blenders and the finest of as eR RBA oe af 
French cigarette paper is made especially for them. No other cigarette is like ‘ 


5 r a the days to come. Mail or 
Camels. They are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. send your Camel cartons early, 


so that they will be delivered 
in ample time. 
R. ee erucids Tobacco Co. 
inston-Salem, N. C. 
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He Chooses the 


Treasure Chest 


be made than a Waterman’s fountain 

pen and pencil—a gilt that causes im- 
mediate delight and acts as a reminder of your 
generous thoughtiulness for years to come. 


N t Christmas time no happier selection can 


Ripple-Rubber pen and pencil shown, in 
Treasure Chest, $8.50. Other gold- and silver- 
mounted models $10 to $50. 


Sold by 50,000 reliable merchants. 


WatermarisideaiFountain Pen 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco Montreal 
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What Stutz claims, 


the facts prove 


— 


HE New Safety Stutz has been “‘idealized’”’ by engi- 
neering rather than by the King’s English. 


To substantiate each claim for the New Safety Stutz we 
/ are able to point to an actual advance in engineering de- 


came 


sign or mechanical construction. 


For this basically different and fundamentally improved 
automobile we claim the following: 


| That it is the safest, most secure car in 
the world for driver and passengers; 


Vi That it has greater ‘‘road-adhesiveness”’, 
is much less likely to overturn, and is 
more sure-footed than any other automo- 
bile ever designed; 


3 That it is the most ‘‘gentle” car to handle, 
and the most nearly effortless car to drive 
in existence; and 


4 That it is the most comfortable, non-fa- 

tiguing automobile for driver and passen- 

ger, over long, hard drives that ever has 
been built. 


These claims, again, are each and all supported by defi- 
nite, visible and demonstrable features of the New Safety 
Stutz engineering. 

And each local sales representative is trained to explain 
why the New Safety Stutz is so basically advanced in de- 
sign and performance. And to demonstrate its superior 
roadability in every sense of the word. 

Regardless of what car you drive or intend to buy, we 
urge you now to investigate Stutz claims and Stutz facts. 
It is not too much to say that you owe it to yourself, as an 
investor in automobiles, to do so. 


STUTZ MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
of AMERICA, Inc. 
Indianapolis 


mn 
~ 


The New Safety Stutz is permanently 
protected against theft, by The Fedco 
System, without cost to the car owner. 


An exclusive feature is Loss - of - Use 
Insurance, paying the car owner five 
dollars per day, up to thirty days, for 
loss of the car’s use through theft. This 
also is without cost to the car owner 


The entire car has Underwriters’ Class 
A rating on both fire and theft. 


Eight body styles, including 7-passenger 
models, designed and constructed under 
the supervision of Brewster of New York. 


All closed bodies automatically venti- 
lated by Hubbard Ventilating Eaves— 
another exclusive feature. 
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ye From Alice to Ali Baba 
Xx The wonderful tales of childhood throw their magic 
hs. gleam over the Wonderbox. 
s, 


These picture packages tell twelve different wonder 
stories holding the child with double charm, of appetite 
and imagination. 


Striving to please every candy taste, Whitman’s have 
not forgotten the most important of all—the children. 
So in the Wonderbox are the candies children love and 
parents approve—-clear barley sugar shapes and sticks, 
and sweet chocolate molded into shapes of birds, animals 
and butterflies. 


; 4 \Nonderbox 
The childs own package of candy 


Packed in cartons containing twelve boxes with different story 
subjects. A favorite gift at children’s parties where each little 
guest may have a Wonderbox with a different story and design. 
Sold by Whitman agencies everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Rosalie’s Coming-Out Party 


How Miss Snook Won Happiness, and Lost It, and Won It Again 


I'TTLE Rosalie Snook was in many ways 
a really superior girl, as, indeed, she 
quite realizeds To her mind, her 
consciousness of superiority was the final 
proof of it—if there were need of proof. 
In a year’s time she was to make her début. 
Her m’ma had already arranged for the 
party in what would then be the fashion- 
able hotel of the season. Rosalie had pre- 
pared half her scrupulously weeded list of 
eligibles. She had a formula for the punch. 
She knew that she was incomparably lovely 
in sea-green. Things seemed quite inevita- 
ble. Rosalie would be, there was no possible, 
probable shadow of doubt, the most popular 
débutante of her season. Of her 
indeed! Of any season, 

Can there remain any wonder at Rosalie 
Snook’s assurance of perfection? Certainly 
there was no more shallowly piquant face 
in New York, Surely there was no more 
airy and subtly exciting dancer among the 
army of polite young ladies, post-deb, deb, 
and sub-deb, Surely none was so well sup- 
plied with the ingredients of gay patter, 
so well versed in pitiless coquetry, so adept 
in all the little conceits and superstitions of 
the husband-chase. But surely not. Further- 
more, Rosalie had already proven her fatal 
drawing-power by attending a dance at 
Groton. It was, of course, only the first of 
her preliminary triumphs. She had six bids 
to preparatory school proms and two bids 
to the Yale Prom, all of which she had 
accepted, She had flounced through the 
dull rites of the smartest Junior Dances. 
And when it came to family, why, weren’t 
the Snooks absolutely the most conservative 
of the silk-goods barons? 


season, 


ITH all this security and faith and 
hope, she had accepted an invitation 
to the Slimbergot’s tea. It was too old a 
party for a girl who hadn’t come out yet. 
But it was there that she met Nicky Bim- 
stead, Nicky, the most polished of adolescent 
bachelors, as perfect in his pride of per- 
fection as Rosalie was in hers. The first 
few minutes were not as auspicious as they 
might have been. Rosalie was outwardly 
as shallow as ever, as gleaming and undis- 
turbed, but inwardly she was in a fearful 
tumult. “This is he, this is he, this is he,” 
she kept repeating over and over to herself. 
Said Rosalic, “And are you going to the 
Yale Prom, Mr. Bimstead? I expect to 
have a perfectly gorgeous time, You mustn’t 
tell anybody, but I have two bids and I 
simply don’t know zat to do, It’s going 
to be perfectly marvellous this year. You are 
going, aren’t you?” she repeated with the 
beginnings of fright as Mr. Bimstead be- 
came oddly chilled as to manner, 


“Pm at Princeton,” he said, “but of 
course if you enjoy Yale Proms. . . .” 

“Oh, how can you think that, Mr. 
Bimstead? I think they’re an awful bore. 
They’re not nearly as thrilling as Princeton 
Proms. . . .” And then she stopped sud- 
denly, horrified by the suspicion that he 
would think she was hinting for a bid. 
Curiously enough, she wasn’t, It hadn’t 
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there was no more 
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Surely airy and 
subtly exciting dancer than Rosalie 
among the army of polite young ladies, 
post-deb, deb, and sub-deb. Surely none 
was so well versed in pitiless coquetry 


occurred to her yet. And if she had, she 
would have done it far more skilfully, you 
may be sure. However, Mr. Bimstead be- 
came more approachable later in the after- 
noon, for Rosalie, as has been indicated, was 
not unattractive, and still later Nicky be- 
came a perfect peach. 

He called on her before the week was 
up. Then he took her to tea. At length 
Rosalie invited him out to the Snook coun- 
.try place for a week-end. It was an im- 
petuously rash move. For as soon as they 
were alone, she knew that all her defences 
had fallen away. She was no longer the 
hard, laughing coquette of her best days. 
When she was obliged by her code to cry 
“Ton’t!”? she knew there would be no heart 
in it. And Nicky must have, known it, too, 

They saw one another constantly for 
several weeks, but Rosalie was puzzled by 
his failure to suggest the advantages of the 
wedded state, though, of course, she could 
never think of marrying before she ‘“‘came 
out”. But Nicky didn’t even allow her to 
put him off. And after several more weeks, 
during which he hadn’t telephoned or writ- 


ten or anything, she knew that she had lost 
him. Rosalie realized it all in a rush one 
summer afternoon. And she flung herself 
picturesquely across a chair and wept and 
wept. Meanwhile that nasty cynical spirit 
who inevitably hovers above the lives of 
little girls like Rosalie inquired in a remorse- 
less whisper, “Where now, O Rosalie, are 
your triumphs and your gay patter and your 
pitiless coquetry? Of what avail, forsooth, 
forsooth, are your carefully weeded list of 
eligibles and your formula for the punch 
and your lovely sea-green dress and your 
marvellous plans for your marvellous com- 
ing-out party? Nothing, nothing at all.” 
Rosalie made believe she didn’t hear-him, 
but just the same when she had dried her 
cheeks, which were really wet with real 
tears, she began to wonder. She wondered 
and she wondered and then she began to 
remember little things. In such bitter and 
mature meditations, Rosalie passed an hour 
or two and then she began her new life in 
purposeful earnest. 


HE months passed in a succession of 

outward gaieties. Rosalie had all, every 
one, of the triumphs she had so confidently 
expected a year before, but somchow she 
could not be elated by them. For Nicky 
was never there. She saw him once, but he 
left the party a minute after she had arrived. 
The Fall and early Winter had slipped 
emptily out of her life, when the time 
came for sending out invitations to her own 
presentation -party. With a little prayer, 
she addressed an envelope to Nicholas Bim- 
stead, Esq., and sent him one. 

The party was a famous success, And her 
satisfaction in it was almost without alloy 
when, during supper, she saw that Nicky 
had arrived, terribly late, to be sure, but 
still he arrived. 

Nicky danced with her once, out of 
politeness, to be sure, and then, miracu- 
lously, he danced with her continuously, 
paying no attention to the stag-line. “Let’s 
sit one out,” he finally whispered. 

Rosalie beamed happily. Two hours 
passed. As he was leaving she whispered: 
“Come to see me tomorrow afternoon, 
won’t you?” And he did. She was alone. 
She had been “‘out” to ten previous callers. 
The first thing Nicky said as he came 
eagerly toward her was: “You've changed 
somehow, Rosalie. You’re wonderful! Tell 
me what has happened to you.” “Why, 
Nicky! What do you suppose? Whatever 
it is is not ten feet from you now.” And 
Nicky took her in his arms, But Rosalie 
winked toward the reading table where lay 
an enormous, towering pile of Vanrry Fairs. 
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What Price Greatness? 


A Consideration of Secretary Mellon’s Management of the French Debt Problem 


T is often a puzzle to know just how a pop- 

ular idea goes into circulation. There is, 

for example, the idea that Andrew W. Mel- 
lon is a very great Secretary of the Treasury. 
Where did that idea come from? Not, I ven- 
ture to suggest, from any close popular apprecia- 
tion of the conduct of the Treasury, for the 
work of the Treasury is for the most part too 
technical to be appreciated by more than a few 
members of Congress and a small circle of 
financial experts. ‘The man in the smoking car 
who says Mr. Mellon is the greatest Secretary 
since Alexander Hamilton would find it hard 
to describe either the greatness of Alexander 
Hamilton or the greatness of Andrew W. Mel- 
lon. The idea of greatness has been put into 
such extensive circulation, however, that it has 
now become one of the sacred cows of American 
public thinking. 

Once you have seen Mr. Mellon it is easy 
to think of him as a great man. He has a kind 
of lean elegance which distinguishes him at 
once in any large gathering of officials. ‘There 
is none of that bleary and pudgy look which 
public men get by eating too much and smoking 
too much and listening too much and talking 
too much. He has the air of quiet command; 
a dignity and reserve which make him seem re- 
mote, like the portrait of an ancestor, from the 
contemporary scene. Butsince he isthe makerand 
owner of one of the largest private fortunes ever 
known, his competence in this world does not 
have to be proved by the usual sonorous cajolery. 


DO not claim to know very much about all 

the men who have been Secretary of the 
Treasury, or even to know anything about most 
of them. Perhaps there are a few others who 
are equally ignorant. But I have read a good 
many books about Hamilton, and I can see why 
Mr. Mellon can justly be compared with Ham- 
“ilton, although the comparison is very unflatter- 
ing to Mr. Mellon. Both men believed that the 
salvation of the country was in government by 
the rich, especially by rich manufacturers and 
creditors. Between the times of Hamilton and 
of Mr. Mellon this philosophy was often 
practised, but it was rarely avowed. For the 
‘century and more which separates the two 
Secretaries public discussion in this country was 
Jeffersonian in tone. It was the farmer, the 
debtor, the consumer who was appealed to and 


By WALTER LIPPMANN 


flattered. But with the advent of Andrew W. 
Mellon the premises of Hamilton were re- 
vived. The Republican Party ceased to hide 
its rich men under a bushel; it frankly asserted 
its belief in them once more as the rulers of 
the country. 

Here to my mind the similarity between 
Hamilton and Mr. Mellon ends, and the rad- 
ical difference begins. The difference is that 
Hamilton believed in plutocracy as the means 
to an end; Mr. Mellon believes in plutocracy as 
an end in itself. Hamilton turned towards the 
plutocracy because he knew it was then the 
strongest possible foundation on which to con- 
struct an independent and stable government. 
He used the rich for a purpose that was greater 
than their riches. But Mr. Mellon, so far as one 
can ascertain his ideas, is not building up the 
plutocracy for any purpose that transcends the 
accumulation of wealth. 


I’ may be said that prosperity is a good pur- 

pose, and that Mr. Mellon believes that by 
encouraging the rich he is helping to maintain 
prosperity. I am not denying that prosperity 
is pleasant and desirable. But if Hamilton were 
alive today, facing the problems that come to 
Mr. Mellon for solution, I am inclined to 
think that with his constructive imagination, he 
would not rest content with prosperity as an end 
in itself, but would be using it for a long future 
to assure a deeper prosperity. 

Both Hamilton and Mr. Mellon have had 
to deal with the funding of great debts. In 
Hamilton’s time the debt was owed by the 
poorer Americans to the richer Americans. In 
Mr. Mellon’s time the debt is owed by foreign 
countries which are comparatively poor to this 
country which is comparatively rich. Both 
Secretaries insisted that the debt be paid. Ham- 
ilton insisted because the way to establish the 
credit of the Federal government was to unite 
the fortunes of the moneyed classes with the 
fortunes of the young Republic. What purpose 
has Mr. Mellon had in mind in his debt fund- 
ing operations? What is he trying to do that is 
comparable with the purposes of Hamilton? 
In the answer to that question lies, I think, the 
test of whether Mr. Mellon is even remotely 
a great Secretary of the Treasury. 

I say this because the funding of the inter- 
national debts is by every consideration the 


most critical affair with which Mr. Mellon has 
had to deal. Nothing else in his Administration 
of the Treasury is of more thai: passing impor- 
tance. I am told that he has dealt skilfutly with 
the domestic floating debt of the United States 
and has taken good advantage of the money mar-~ 
ket. That is excellent, but any first rate banker 
could have done it. Mr. Mellon advocated a re- 
duction of taxes. That is popular and most wel- 
come to those of us who pay income tax. But 
nobody, I suppose, would argue that it is great- 
ness in a Secretary of the Treasury to reduce 
taxes when there is a surplus of money in the 


Mr. Mellon has also had some odd jobs like 
Prohibition Enforcement. If he had handled 
that job well it would not make him a great 
Secretary of the Treasury, although it would 
make him a very great man. Asa matter of fact 
Prohibition Enforcement under Mr. Mellon’s 
titular leadership has been just what everybody 
knows it is: a dismal failure surrounded by fool- 
ish promises that nobody any longer believes. 


HE test of Mr. Mellon’s greatness as a 
Bie ssetary of the Treasury must certainly lie 
in his policy on the international debts. The 
consequences of that policy touch every great 
power in the.western world. Theoretically that 
policy will remain for sixty-two years a con- 
siderable factor in the domestic budget and 
taxation of every great power in Europe, and a 
considerable, if not a dominating factor in the 
relations between the Old World and the New. 
Whatever anyone may think about the wisdom 
of the present arrangements, no one can ques- 
tion their importance. 

Mr. Mellon has at times suggested that he 
was acting as the “trustee” for the American 
creditors of Europe. If this means that he con- 
sidered himself a collecting agent, and that 
the international consequences were no concern 
of his then all one can say is: What price great- 
ness? What price statesmanship! If it is true 
that Mr. Mellon is not the author of the debt 
policy, if he was only carrying out what Con- 
gress and the country in its present state of mind 
wanted, if he does not regard this policy as the 
wisest policy for the long future, then there 
is no use of talking about him in the same 

(Continued on page 124) 
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How Modern Life Has Taken the Colour and Romance From the French Capital 


OU know it is almost impossible to say 

at once—and clearly—what all has 

happened to it—so much has happened, 
(and yet so little physically). There may be 
those who will insist that nothing has hap- 
pened—that it is as entrancing as ever. For 
there it stands as in 1912, for instance, (when 
I was there last), or in) 1895, 1890 or 1900, 
when all America, to say nothing of Eng- 
land, Brazil, Scandinavia, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, was allured and enraptured by its spirit- 
ual as well as its physical romance. Notre- 
Dame is as it was then, for instance, except for 
street cars in the open square before it! The 
Louvre, the Place de la Concorde, the Made- 
leine, the Cluny Musée, the Eiffel Tower, the 
this, the that. But none the less a change—- 
and what a change! 

The same buildings. Ah, yes. The same 
streets. Quite the same. The same throngs. 
Precisely—if you will—only much thicker. 
But the mood! Never! Or the romance, the 
inspiration! Not a trace! You may walk and 
walk, visit the Louwwvre, the gardens of the 
Tuileries, Notre-Dame, the rue de la Paix— 
so exotic and rare in 1912—Maxim’s, L’Ad- 
baye Théléme, the Café de Paris, St. Etienne 
du Mont, the Bois—you will not recapture it. 
Nor will you, by following this and that hint 
as to this and that restaurant, this and that 
group, this and that personage and his follow- 
ing or circle—come upon it. For I was taken 
to the Dome, of course, the Café Scandinavie, 
Rissot’s, Pentaud’s, La Reine Pédaugque, the 
Café Russe. But where that delicious rare 
mood of Paris that I remembered? 


LAS, over each and every place, each and 
i Mevery street, each and every personage or 
institution—a pall, as of something from 
which the living spirit of the older France 
had completely evanished. Cars and taxis 
buzzing here and there like flies. A bedlam 
of horns. Your life in danger at every cross- 
ing. Restaurants quite full of lunchers and 
diners or loungers sipping coffee or ligueurs— 
but of this other spirit not a trace. I tried 
haunting the old book-stalls on the left bank 
—those old, faded, delightful stalls. You 
recall how quaintly, gaily, jauntily, and yet 
somehow mournfully they reminisced to 
you of older and grander and lovelier things 
connected with the history of Paris and 
France. 

Listless, dispirited. No flare in the sellers. 
None in the buyers. Not a trace. And down 
along my much beloved Seine—just below, 
large and new docks or platforms for the land- 
ing of brick, stone, sand, cement. And worse—- 
endless rows of the most commercial of barges 
—towed through the heart of the loveliest 
part of Paris and under the bridges Napoleon 
built, by smoky, noisy, belching tugs throwing 
a choky pall over these very book-stands. And 
beyond these rows again—along the various 
quays that make the one long river drive—roar- 
ing, bellowing trucks or lorries shocking to 
their death all peaceful dreams in regard to 


old books and the older things they tell of. 


By THEODORE DREISER 


And in the French papers to which I resorted, 
sitting on a bench in a park, not a trace of 
those old and so important discussions relating 
to the artistic plans of the coming winter— 
nothing of who, where, what—of the new 
day art as opposed to the old. 

I said to a newspaper interviewer who came 
to see me about this time that an older and 
most glorious artistic period must obviously 
have closed and that no new one, in so far 
as | could gather, was thrillingly evincing it- 
self as yet. And he agreed. “There is some- 
thing wrong with France,” he said. ‘“‘We have 
no plays worthy of the name, no books, no 
sculpture, no paintings that can be spoken of 
as carrying on either Matisse or Gauguin on 
the one hand or Corot or Daumier or Le Page 
or Monticelli on the other. It must be the 
war or the fall of the franc or this new com- 
mercialism that has seized this country—the 
craze to make money and be rich like America, 
if possible. Certainly there is no artistic or 
spiritual go to France,” (and by France he 
meant Paris), “just now.’ And I will say that 
my own emotional reactions to all that I saw 
bore him out. 


UT is this the true answer, I asked myself? 

Or am I just fourteen years older and 
growing less sensitive, or, because of the lapse 
of years, more pessimistic? Age certainly does 
have a ruinous effect on most of our disposi- 
tions, ’tis true. And in quest of the truth as to 
this I think I questioned every possible person 
from chauffeur to sculptor, or critic, or painter, 
or actor—questions without end, How did 
Paris strike them now? What did they think of 
it as compared with the Paris of before the 
war— or the Paris of 1895—or 1900, say—if 
they were old enough to know? And in solemn 
confirmation of all my fears all but one agreed 
with me that there was something radically 
wrong. And that one who did not, had been 
until but a few months before an exile from 
both France and America and only now per- 


mitted, and that incognito, to bask in the, to” 


me, somewhat jaded vivacity of the city. But 
after the dispiriting wastes of Russia, Poland, 
Finland and Lithuania, could one, as I then 
asked myself, trust his voluble praise of the 
gaiety and spirit of this to me almost wholly 
colourless world? 

There is a difference, I think, in. the very 
approach of the French themselves to the vari- 
ous things which before the war were all so 
precious and even sacred to them—their public 
buildings, monuments—like the Pazthéon, the 
tomb of Napoleon, Notre-Dame, Sacré Coeur, 
the Cluny Musée—alas, a score of things. 
‘There was a time—and that before the war—- 
when so national a thing as the Cathedral of 
Notre Dame, Saiute-Chapelle, the Cluny, the 
Carnavalet, the Panthéon, the Trocadéro, seemed 
to be invested with a kind of glory, of reserve 
and reverence and yet a meaning-to-be-used— 
in quietness and peace—a sense of welcome 
over all. But to-day all things are charged for, 
in Paris as throughout Europe—all public 
sights, I mean. And worse yet, they seem to 


be looked upon as commercial assets rather than 
objects of beauty and historic worth. 

Enter the Cathedral, Sacré Coeur, Saint- 
Gervais, the Panthéon, the Petit Trianon to-day, 
and in your path you will find either a nun sug- 
gestingly jingling coins in a receptacle or an 
official barring you with gates and tickets—to 
see the resting-places of the celebrated dead of 
France, for instance, in the Panthéon! And 
always, of course, with the present-day crowds 
and guides, the latter bawling of dates and 
names—so that the matter of seeing anything 
and enjoying it peacefully and thoughtfully, 
with an undisturbed love for its beauty or its 
history, is no longer possible. In fact, sight 
or beauty-seeing—here now in Paris as else- 
where in Europe—has become a business— 
sight and beauty-showing for profit—and a 
most officious and irritating one. 200,000 
visitors to the Panthéon last year, and at so 
much a head! As many more to see the tomb 
of Napoleon! 500,000 taken up in the Eiffel 
Tower. 100,000 visiting the Cluny, the Car- 
navalet, or what you will. Well, all this may 
be needed to add to the revenue of a somewhat 
financially deflated country, but most certainly 
it takes away from the colour and charm of so 
perfect a city as Paris is, or was, at least. 


OR so late as 1912—it was so late as then 

—of a Spring afternoon, as I -recall it 
now, I walked along the left bank of the 
Seine to Issy—was it? —and oh, that delightful 
walk! There was a westering and toward the 
last a sunken sun, with twilight and a faint 
blue haze, and that indescribable trace of per- 
fume—French perfume—in the evening air. 
And on the surface of the river to my right, 
a minute river steamer was bringing some 
pleasure-passengers back from somewhere—on 
the top deck a man with a mandolin accompany- 
ing himself to a song. And along the road on 
my side were French workingmen in those 
wide-seated corduroy trousers: drawn in tight 
just above the shoes, which they were then ac- 
customed to wear—their working-tools in a 
sling over their shoulders, their flat Gallic 
corduroy caps pulled jauntily over one ear. 
And as I walked I was seized with a strange 
elation, as was so ‘often the case with me in 
Paris in those days. Romance! It danced in 
my heart! Dreams! They were evoked by the 
faint twinkle of a lamp just lighted on the 
right bank—the hard, sharp, cream-coloured 
walls of the French houses, with their barred 
gates and many-paned French windows open- 
ing out widely to the enticing evening Spring 
air. And despite any willing of my own I was 
siezed with an ache—a spiritual or psychic yen 
for I knew not what. And all because of what? 
Why, the charm and glory of many wonderful 
French presences—ancient or more recent—— 
dead or still alive—then and there. Why, I said 
to myself, and thrilled—Rodin is here—now 
—and perhaps at this hour making off for his 
dinner somewhere in this lovely city. And 
Zola. And Rostand. And Romain Rolland. I 
might seek him out if I would. And Monet, 

(Continued on page 136) 
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My Art 


A New Painter Who Recently Discovered Himself Reveals a Trade Secret 


HEN they asked the young man 

whether he could play the violin he 

replied, “I don’t know; [ve never 
tried.” And, by reason of this remark, he 
became a byword and a laughing stock. Still | 
do believe it’s a fair thing to say about paint- 
ing. I have seen children and other beginners 
cut loose and in their first attempts set lovely 
things on canvas. How can anybody tell 
whether he has a sense of colour until he 
looses pigments and begins to play with them 

In my own case I wish the oils could be 
more restrained. [m not talking of the paints 
which get into the picture but the others which 
overflow upon the artist. That I am an intense 
artist there is no denying. Probably I take 
pride in that fact and still it is annoying and 
inconvenient to find king’s yellow all across 
your chin and streaks of ultramarine upon the 
abdomen. You see the trouble is that I get 
very close to my work and when things don’t 
go right I plunge in head first. With more 
training it may be possible for me to learn the 
trick of going in one toe at a time. 

For fun and excitement painting leaves the 
job of writing nowhere at all. Only very 
infrequently is a writer surprised by the effects 
which he creates. It would be most unusual for 
any author to sit down intent upon an essay only 
to find the words squirming out of his hands 
into a sonnet. But things like that 
do happen in painting. In my paint- 
ing they can. The best of the lot 
was in the beginning an apple orchard 
which worked out during the process 
of composition into a storm at sea, 
The effect which I tried to get of 
billowing blossoms was a failure but 
by changing the background a little 
these fluffy masses became upon the 
instant lovely waves, 


UCH is to be learned within 

the schools. Or so I suppose. 
But the middle-aged amateur will 
have more fun if he teaches himself. 
Perhaps he won’t get far and yet 
all the joy of discovery can be his. 
Small tricks which a competent in- 
structor could give him in five min- 
utes will come now only as the result 
of arduous experimentation. And 
this is better. Who wants to be told 
how to do things and thus lose all 
the peculiar joys which come to dis- 
covery?! Columbus as you know went 
home in chains, but before that he 
was on his own. There is, I hold, no 
sense in reversing the usual process and starting 
off with shackles on in the very beginning. 
As a matter of fact, no artist, however amateur, 
can live Jong in this world without instruction. 
Among his friends there must be one, and much 
more likely many, who took free hand drawing 
or attended the institute of Mr. Parsons. It is 
‘no trouble to give advice. Iven those who are 
in a hurry will stop long enough to tell you 
why you have no perspective and the philoso- 
phy of hot and cold colours, But also there 


Scene. 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


will be compliments and these, I think you'll 
find, run very closely to a formula. Some 
person comes and stands before a picture. It 
might be my own cherished one called Ga/e 
in 4 Garden. Only too readily I perceive that 
this spectator is unworthy. The idea escape 
him. The fellow dumb to tell the 
flowers from the flying clouds. In fact he 
doesn’t even like the picture. To him it’s 
A situation such as that calls for 


is too 


terrible. 


Simple conduct. It is not necessary for him to 


do more than hang his head in silent shame 


and leave the room on hands and knees. But 
he must say something. All of them must 
say something. The line never varies. The 


visitor who does not like a picture remarks in 
99.764 hundred, ‘‘Nice 


colour”, There ought to be a law against that. 


ee I have no right to go on 
giving uncalled for advice to amateurs 


for I’ve turned “pro” in painting. Although 
my art (which is what I call it) has been 


cases out of every 


fermenting less than six months, lve already 
made almost forty dollars through the sale of 
eleven pictures. This very nearly covers the 
cost of paint and canvas and if it wasn’t for 
the gin I'd be nearly even. If you really 
must pry into the financial affairs of an artist, 
and money is to all us painters boresome, | 


A PAINTING BY HEYWOOD BROUN 


The art of Heywood Broun, litterateur and aesthete, finds its 
truest expression in this latest product of his brush—A City 
Mr. Broun is a follower of no particular school in art, as 
may be noted by the fact that the foreground of this painting is 
XV Century Italian in style, whereas the remainder is French 


must clarify by explaining that $39.50 of the 
money I have earned at painting was obtained 
in an auction sale last summer. All afternoon 
it rained and so we could not swim or fish and, 
to amuse the guests, without any hope of gain, 
I put up a picture of my own at auction. 

To my astonishment the people round about, 
by this time tired of drinking cocktails, mani- 
fested the greatest enthusiasm. The thing 
went like a hot cake. It was a marine with a 
distant volcano, a bit of beach, a few snow 


mountains, many waves and, if I remember, 
a brilliant sunset. ‘The bidding was furious. 
By a dime at a time the price went up until 
I sold that little picture for $7.50. 

The incident undoubtedly has affected the 
whole course of my life. The purchaser, her- 
self an artist and a woman of charm 
and distinction, paid in cash. 

“How. long has this been going on!” I 


great 


asked myself quite softly and did some rapid 
figuring. At the rate of seven dollars and a 
half a picture I should be able to make seventy 
five dollars every day by devoting at Icast 
three hours to my pictures. Let’s check up. Three 
hours is one hundred and eighty minutes. If a 
schedule of ten paintings a day is to be main- 
tained we have eighteen minutes for each picture 
which should be ample. Seventy five dollars 
by six, or even seven because painting is not 


work and can be done on the Sabbath—but 
that I can’t work out without paper and a 
pencil. Let’s merely agree it is a lot of money. 
[| SHESE rosy prospects which were mine 

when first I became a professional 
artist have faded somewhat now. No other 
picture went for as generous a price as 
the first one, and since that day I’ve not 


succeeded in finding just the right mixture. Oh 
no not paint—I mean of gin and orange juice. 
I might have sold the lot if we had 
Still not 
everything which occurred was for the 
best. 


not run out of oranges. 
Some of my pictures fell into 
the hands of philistines who were 
at the moment treading high and 
could, for just that afternoon, ap- 
preciate creative art. Next morning 
they had cooled again. One even had 
the audacity to complain. 

“You've cheated 
he said. And I 
enough to offer to return the $1.85 
which he paid me. Unfortunately 
for him he went still further and 
now he won’t take a cent back. 

“When I bought that picture of 
yours,” the rogue continued, “I liked 
it. V1] admit that much. It seemed 
to me the finest picture I had ever 
seen of a mountain torrent. The 
trout which you put in with his 
head just out of water was an admira- 
ble touch. But by chance I looked at 
the back of it yesterday and saw the 
description of the picture which 
you'd written. You call it Road, 
Two Oak Trees and a Meadow Six 
and One Half Miles North of Stamford, 
Connecticut. Heaven forgive you—that which 
I took for a torrent is a macadam road. My 
heart is broken.” 

But they won’t break my heart for me. 
Naturally Pve suffered. Every artist has. By 
the year 2092 it may be that people will no 
longer think it funny to inquire “What’s it 
supposed to be?” Still this has been going on 
a long time. When the first caveman took a 
(Continued on page 118) 
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VANITY FAIR 


The American Attitude Toward England 


A Supplementary Statement to Some Recently Uttered Remarks of Dean Inge 


ET us look at the facts squarely, and un- 
deluded by the cheap sateen hypocrisies 
of ward-politician diplomatists. Let us 

gct rid of all this assuaging bosh about the 
bond of a common language, about mutual 
interest and about identity of blood and race 
that is trotted out to lullaby the issue at Anglo- 
American banquets at the Cecil Hotel, at 
Seamen’s Fund concerts aboard the ocean liners 
and at Bankers’ Club lunches to visiting Brit- 
ish profiteers. A common language didn’t 
hold up the Wars of 1775 and 1812; identity 
of blood and race didn’t forestall the American 
Civil War, nor prevent the Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
lish from siding with its participants of French, 
Spanish and Creole descent; mutual interest, if 
it were more than so many words, wouldn’t 
have made it necessary for Grover Cleveland 
to pass his remark to England in the matter 
of Venezuela. We can get nowhere by resort- 
ing to the subterfuge of such comfortable and 
meaningless phrases; we must Jook behind 
them. Thus looking, what do we discover? 


(\OOTHING $ handclasps and quasi-secret 

Elks’ grips aside, we discover that England 
and America are farther apart today than 
they have been since 1886. On the surface, 
the appearance is otherwise, but, below, the 
undertow is plainly to be felt. In the first 
place, the interests of the two nations are fast 
pulling in different directions. Where, for 
instance, would the interest of England le 
in the event of war between the United States 
and Japan? Where, again, would the interest 
of the United States lic in the event of war 
between England and the new Germany! As 
for identity of blood and race, the identity is 
presently less than it has ever been in the 
history of America; the Anglo-Saxon blood 
stream in the United States has been declining 
steadily with the passing of the years; it gives 
ground gradually but surely to the infiltration 
of middle-Kuropean, south-European and 
Asiatic strains. And as for a common language, 
all that the English optimist need do to dis- 
illusion himself is to come over here, get on a 
train and make stop-overs in the Pennsylvania 
Dutch region, the German areas of the North- 
west, the Swiss colonies of the Pacific Coast, 
the Italian and Czech settlements in the min- 
ing states, the French and Spanish stretches 
along the Gulf, the Slav colonies along the 
North Atlantic seaboard, the Scandinavian 
areas of the middle Northwest and the scat- 
tered Negro belts, to say nothing of the New 
York Nast Side, the Dakota prairies and the 
Southwestern frontier states. But beyond all 
this there is something else, something much 
more important, and that is the notion, in- 
culcated in every American schoolboy, that 
the two nations are natural enemies, Ask any 
little American boy today who has got through 
his primary school history and who didn’t have 
an older brother killed in the late war which 
he would rather fight against, England or 
Germany, and the youngster will select Eng- 
land, They may alter the school-books all they 
care to, but they can’t alter the fact in the 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


A QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON CRIME 


By Epmunp Pearson 


How Many of These Can You Answer? 


ike 


LS) 


“MN 


20. 


What two notorious American mur- 
ders took place in churches? 

What alleged murder in New York 
occurred in a hansom-cab? 

Which members of the Harvard fac- 
ulty were tried for murder? 

Which two American women, of the 
same name, figured in murders; one 
as victim, one as murderess? 


. What play had a crowded first-night 


because of rumours that it dealt with 
a celebrated murder? 


. In what separate murders did there 


conspicuously figure (a) a pair of 
horn spectacles? (6) false teeth? (c) 
Bromo-seltzer? (ad) fly-papers? (e) 
sausage-vat? (f) an incorrectly en- 
dorsed cheque? (g) “a big, gray 
motor-car”’? 


. What atrocious murderer is now serv- 


ing his 51st year of imprisonment? 


. What physician criticized the faulty 


technique of a murder, and tried to 
commit a better one? 


. With what murder cases were these 


names associated: (a) Josie Mansfield? 
(6) Delphin M. Delmas? (c) Georse 
A, Atzerodt? (d) Belle Elmore? (e) 
John Vinnicum Morse? (f) William 
M. Rice? (g) Barbara Tough? (/) 
King James I? (i) Avis Linnell? (7) 
John Howard Payne? (&) Gertrude 
Yates? (2) Oliver Wendell Holmes? 
(m) Sir James Fitzjames Stephen? 


. What victim of a murder owned forty, 


Bs 
glossy, brown wigs? 


. Name eight authors who have founded 


some work on an actual murder. 


. Which New York murder ruined a 


club? 


. In what murder cases did these phrases 


become famous: (a) brain-storm? 
(}) a good-enough Morgan: (c) We 
are peaceable? 


. From what church-yard was there 


stolen the body of a millionnaire, and 
where is it now supposed to be buried? 


. What murder took place in a girls’ 


school? 


. What writer of a book about murders 


was arrested on suspicion as a mur- 
derer? 


. Which murder ruined a hotel but 


made a Governor? 


. What American physician confessed to 


twenty-seven murders? 


. Who became an author and_ play- 


wright after his acquittal on charge 
of murder? 


Whose execution evoked a poem from 
Thomas Hardy? 


(Anseoers Will Be Found on Page 126) 


little boy’s mind that his George Washington 
fought the English, that his John Paul Jones 
fought the English, that the English bribed 
Benedict Arnold to betray his country and 
that every Fourth of July firecracker is a red- 
coated soldier of George III to be blown to 
kingdom come. 

It is a characteristic of the American that 
he is very cocky, provided the odds are over- 
whelmingly in his own favour, and, accordingly, 
as all these little boys grow to manhood and 
find that the United States is today tremen- 
dously the superior of Great Britain in wealth, 
man power, petrol resources (important to 
modern warfare), etc., it is not unnatural that 
they should desire once again to match strength 
with the ancient enemy. For we must remem- 
ber that the majority of these boys now grown 
up are typical Americans even if they are not 
honourable gentlemen. ‘The late war blew 
their steam off in no wise. Their hearts were 
not in it after the first pumped-up and arti- 
ficially induced hysteria evaporated. Germany 
had invaded Belgium? Well, Belgium was 
as remote and unfamiliar a Jand as Timbuctoo, 
so what of it? Germany had sunk the Lusi- 
tania? Well, the Lusitania, after all, was an 
Inglish ship: that, in these grown-up boys’ 
minds was a more important fact than that 
some Americans had lost their lives on it. The 
Germans were threatening Paris? The boys 
looked into their history books and found that 
the French, for all the beautiful gesture of 
Lafayette, had charged the United States a 
pretty stiff fee for sending help over in the 
American Revolutionary War. 


ND, anyway, these little boys, now grown 
up, had no fond recollections of Belgian, 
Mnglish and French boys as they had of Ger- 
man boys. The family butcher had been a 
German and his little son had been the de- 
livery boy who, after the meat in the brown 
paper had been deposited at the back door, was 
impressed into service for a game of duck-on- 
rock in a neighbouring alley. The man 
who ran the corner saloon had been a 
German who let the little boys crawl un- 
der the swinging rattan doors and who 
shut his eyes when they stole pretzels from 
the wicker basket at the door-end of the bar. 
The cook had been a German woman, and the 
little boys, grown up, still remembered her 
Christmas cookies. The policeman had been a 
German—for that was before the Irish got 
control of the force-—and the little boys for- 
got his having chased them off the streets for 
playing tag on the car tracks in the memory 
of the hearty, brotherly handshake he gave 
them when he came around annually on Christ- 
mas morning to collect the usufructs of Chris- 
tian amity for having kept burglars away on 
the preceding 364 nights. ‘The baker had 
been a German and, as the little boys recalled, 
he “wouldn’t hurt a flea.” The four-piece 
band that had played such magnificent tunes 
in front of the house in those years long gone 
was composed of Germans; Zimmer, the great 
(Continued on page 122) 
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Scourges and Sufferings Which 


Have Devastated the Continent 


Pictured by MARTIN 


THE EPOCH OF INVASION 


In the tragic tableau above we see supine Europe at 
the time when the Goths and Vandals were clamouring 
at the gate. The pagoda in the center is the tent of 
Attila, Scourge of God, to whom the tenets of the new 
Christian religion were anathema. But Europe, as we 
shall see, had a way of absorbing these invaders much 
as America absorbs the present day hordes from there 


THE PESTILENTIAL PERIOD 


Samuel Pepys in his immortal diary records the horrors 
of London's plague in 1660 when hygiene was non- 
existent. A simple cold in the head used to develop 
into something perfectly dreadful. You turned black 
and did a number of unpleasant things which are not 
properly for an unscientific journal. Make a mental 
note of this and pay your doctor’s bill tomorrow 


WAR'S WRECKAGE 


Out of an apparently peaceful sky flashed 
the thunderbolts of the Great War, Europe’s 
most far-flung affliction. Now that the 
Western Front has become a camping 
ground for tourists and trippers it is well 
to remember the scene so vividly pictured 
above when Death tilled Flanders Fields 


THE CENTURY OF CACOPHONY 
With the Great War over, Europe is as- 
sailed by one of the most hideous plagues ‘tf 
yet recorded, ‘‘Jazzmania”. This disease | ASV WAN ANNI Wey Tm Wii) 

| 


was born in the Congo, bred in America ANN ) rth AH il ali 
and imported to the Continent. Ironically A . y i y 
enough, one of the most advanced “‘carrier- i WF) / \ ; AN Ny 
cases” is that of a man named Jim Europe F <M NN)\), Qs 
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VANITY FAIR 


STEIGHEN 


Iris Marches On—Katharine Cornell 


After Two Seasons as the Peripatetic Miss March of Mr. Arlen’s “The Green Hat’, in Which 
She Is Continuing to Play on Tour, She Will Be Presented in a New Play Early in 19027 


-DECEMBER, 1926 


An Account of Bourdet’s Sensational Drama, Known to 


NEW motif has crept insidiously onto 

the American stage. And as a conse- 

quence one of the darker secrets of sex 
has been exposed to the multitude. And, it is 
needless to add, few events of the present the- 
atrical season are likely to surpass in interest the 
current production of Edouard Bourdet’s 
craftsmanlike and admirable drama The Cap- 
tive—to which, of course, I refer. This is the 
play which under its French title of La Prisov- 
miére caused last summer’s army of American 
visitors to Paris to blush visibly and subsequently 
to spread the rumour in the homeland that if 
an American presentation were attempted, its 
sponsor would spend the rest of his days in a 
dungeon. The New York premiére had, how- 
ever, no such alarming epilogue, for it mainly 
proved that another superb example of dramatic 
writing had been somehow made the victim 
of the kind of playgoer who uses the theatre as 
a sex-release. Because Bourdet (unfortunately, 
it seems for his prestige as an artist) selected 
to make a Lesbian his central character, his 
play is considered by the general public in the 
same class as such masterpieces as Sex, Lu/u 
Belle and The Shanghai Gesture—in short, as 
another addition to the list of plays which 
unashamedly pander to the meretricious cus- 
tomer of the theatre. As a matter of truth, 
Bourdet has written one of the finest plays 
of recent years, and it is regrettable that its 
allegedly scabrous content has over-shadowed 
any critical consideration of it as a drama. 


N this content, one finds depicted the 

struggle of a woman against abnormal 
yearnings. This, indeed, is the major trend 
of the play, and not a mere culminating fillip, 
as in several dramas previously produced in New 
York during other seasons, and which mildly 
hinted similar derelictions. In The Captive 
at the very beginning a dramatic crisis is pre- 
cipitated by the heroine’s refusal to leave the 
woman who holds her so in thrall, when fam- 
ily circumstances make it reasonably necessary 
that she hie herself to Rome. And the tortuous 
battle continues until just before the final 
curtain when it is made evident that the 
woman’s perverse inclinations gain the victory. 
But this is mere detail. I venture the statement 
that had The Captive been written according 
to accepted formulas, i.e. had the heroine 
elected to remain in Paris on account of a senii- 
mental attachment for a portly member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, it would have been quite 
as effective drama. Normal psychology wouid 
have, to be sure, resulted in a play depressingly 
true to French form, but one nevertheless 11 
which the intrinsic quality of fine workmanship 
would not have been obscured. I do not sug- 
gest that Bourdet was inspired by any lofty 
artistic purpose when he devised an abnormal 
circumstance as his play’s basic premise. The 
fact that he wrote the ribald farce of a few 
seasons ago called The Rubicon scarcely attesis 
his sincerity as a moral propagandist. Yet, how- 
ever terrible his theme may be for some to 
‘contemplate, it is none the less legitimate 
dramatic material. 


La Prisonniere 


By DONALD FREEMAN 


As the records show, several noted dramatists 
have in the past held forth on relationships 
quite as distorted, and written far more objec- 
tionable dramas. Bourdet has not merely con- 
jured up an ogre from thin air. Every in- 
vestigator of note has recorded cases which oc-~ 
cur with some degree of frequency, identical 
with the one Bourdet treats of in The Captive. 
These are made the subjects of learned dis- 


courses and pessimistic conclusions. But, for 


VANOAMM 


HELEN MENKEN 
The title rédle in The Captive in its New 


York production is played by Helen 
Menken, the young American actress seen 
here last season in the Capek drama, The 
Makropoulos Secret. Miss Menken gives 
an excellent performance in The Captive 


that matter, no scientist could have been more 
honest than the present playwright. He has 
tackled his astute problem with singular di- 
rectness, achieving a forthright and absorbing 
drama, almost perfect in its technical form. 
Mr. Gilbert Miller, who was responsible for 
the production of the piece in New York, has 
likewise done much to alleviate the suspicion 
that the play is worthy of presentation only as 
a succes de scandale. The staging has been so 
artfully managed that the scenes which might 
be construed as offensive are those to which 
only a minimum of attention has been directed. 
The bitter revelation, for instance, which the 
husband of the other woman makes in the 
second act regarding his wife’s aberration is 
spoken so-to-speak in dramatic flight—in a 
moment of rising, almost hysterical emotion. 
The interest thus concentrates itself on the 
mere theatrical manifestation, rather than on 
the clinical details of the revelation. So clev- 
erly has Bourdet constructed these sometimes 
trying scenes of mental agony, and so deftly has 
Mr. Miller caused them to be acted upon the 
stage that never once does The Captive warrant 
the suspicion that it has at any time been con- 
sidered primarily as a commercial gold-brick. 

But it would be ridiculous to dismiss The 
Captive as innocuous drama, conducive of nobie 
thoughts in the minds of the pure and unde- 
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America as “The Captive” 


filed. It is, to be sure, written without over- 
emphasis as to its prurient aspect, and presented 
as all plays of the theatre should be. But, for 
all that, it may be a pernicious undertaking. 
Whether or not it was the author’s original in- 
tention cannot be discovered, but it must be 
admitted that Bourdet has succeeded in making 
of his heroine a more than usually sympathetic 
character. The play is, therefore, highly un- 
orthodox, and scarcely the purveyor of the great 
moral lesson as attributed to it by those who 
have endowed it in the public prints with all 
the stateliness of Greek tragedy, and with all 
of Greek tragedy’s irresistible and illustrative 
conclusion. 


moral If the so-called revolting 


theme has somehow to be soft-pedalled by 
“artistic justification”, calling attention to the 
bitter plight of the heroine is scarcely the 


soundest method. 


PYNHE playwright has gained favour for his 

heroine, by the old fundamental process of 
the theatre by which the heroine is made to re- 
sist persecution grandly. She is doomed to 
from the start, and her ultimate 
defeat is accomplished at the end of the play 


by what the audience is really inveigled into 


destruction 


thinking is injustice. Let me quote as illustra- 
tions certain details of the plot: the girl will 
not go to Rome (out of motives of fidelity) 
thereby precipitating a quarrel with her father 
who proves himself forthwith to be an irascible, 
unreasoning and pig-headed fellow that no one 
in the world would care much to accompany on 
a journey to Rome or elsewhere. In refusing to 
make the journey, she sacrifices her younger 
sister for whom she hasa tender, almest pathetic, 
regard. We must take the author’s word for it 
that the sacrifice is one of tremendous import. 
Her 
friend of long standing as a couvre-feu; subs 
sequently to marry him, contrary to her own 


father’s insistence causes her to name a 


emotional dictates, and out of an honest desire 
to comply with the conventional standards of a 
normal society. She puts up with a year of 
desperate living made tiresome by the persistent, 
and wholly unjust, suspicions of the pompous 
The pressure of this 
harried and disagreeable existence (disagreeab!e 
even to one psychologically normal) becoming 
too great for her, the perverted girl returns to 
the original object of her affection. This 
original object is, moreover, depicted as a crea- 
ture of intense fascination. And here the 
author has resorted to another device, whereby 
to lend the whole proceedings a provocative and 
mysterious air. ‘he other woman is represented 
only by violets, which appear from time to 
time on the scene as a symbolic reminder that 
she is as destiny to the heroine. The svengalese 
lady of the violets is an ominous shadow falling 
athwart the play which completely dominates 
the action. The fact that she does not appear 
on the scene at all, but remains an impending 
presence throughout enhances the interest in her 
considerably. But to go on: the heroine is, as 
I say, the traditional woman alone, concerning 
whose various fates and devious ways many tears 
(Continued on page 154) 


man she has married. 


VANITY FAIR 


‘The Abduction from the Seraglio”’ 
The Fate of an English Traveller in the Orient, Who Kidnaps a Sacred Dancer 


HE Hon. Percy Insell had arrived just 

in time; the performance was about to 

commence. He sat down on a gold and 
red plush chair which reminded him of the 
Coliseum and at the same time of Buckingham 
Palace. He bumped into a copper vessel with 
his feet; believing that he had dented the head- 
piece of some high dignitary he was ready to 
offer excuses. When he found that it was only 
a betel-root spittoon, filled with a reddish juice, 
his heart was greatly relieved. In front of him 
was the orchestra, that is to say, there were about 
thirty musicians crouching on the floor. The 
room was a large hall, giving no evidence of 
originality in design; it was as bare as a garage, 
only hung with the two-colored flags of the 
kingdom of Indrapura. To the left a veranda 
opened up into the night; a stifling night, 
punctuated by lightning and the unrefreshing 
downpour of equatorial rain. 

Invited to this charity entertainment by the 
wife of the British chargé @ affaires, the Hon. 
Percy Insell was now making a survey of his 
surroundings in the shadow of that diplomatic 
Venus, who was as imposing as ‘a daobab. At the 
right the royal loge protruded, more richly 
decorated than. the stage itself, bedecked with 
the personal banners of the King of Indrapura. 
These were red, with a scattering of black ser- 
pents, a totem symbol. Above it there were four 
golden parasols, which were round and nine 
layers high; they surrounded an empty throne, 
for the sovereign had not yet arrived. ‘The 
audience was composed of high dignitaries, 
with skin the colour of ginger-bread; supreme 
functionaries, with rose-coloured turbans; the 
diplomatic corps and several merchants. 


HE aides de camp, in gala uniform, with 
red waist-coats, ablaze with gold dragons 
and military decorations, their naked legs stick- 
ing out from very wide yellow silk trousers, 
were dashing about. The ladies of the court 
had their faces uncovered, for the kingdom of 
Indrapura is Buddhistic and not Moslem; their 
faces varied from a pale amber shade to a very 
dark brown; their large eyes had no white 
underneath the eye-lids; their hair glistened 
with cocoanut oil and its blackness contrasted 
with the mali flowers, a sort of hyacinth, which 
they wore at the nape of the neck. In keeping 
with their generation and their ages they all, 
more or less, were victims of European fash- 
ions and the devastating influence of motion 
pictures. Insell was sorry to see them in déco/- 
Jeté, wearing loose and draped dresses and walk- 
ing on heels @ /a Lowis XV; only the older ones 
seemed to have remained loyal to naked heels 
and paint: a make-up of white chalk k; and still 
wearing those narrow tunics of Java, with a 
saw-tooth design at the sides. Jewels imported 
by alluring merchants from the rue de Ja Paix, 
or rather the rue de Rivoli, had not deprived 
the women of the beautiful, clouded and 
unusual pearls of the southern islands, or’those 
beautiful black sapphires which are able to cure 
the bite of a cobra. 
Percy Insell sighed deeply. So the Orient, asit 
wasin the marvelous storieshe had read, was really 


By PAUL MORAND 


a thing of the past! But before it disappeared 
entirely he felt like surrendering himself to its 
magic—like losing himself in it. He wished to 
know one of these mysterious women whose en- 
chantment made him so uneasy. What was the 
warmth of their skin? What were their kisses 
like? He asked himself these questions, without 
realizing that kisses do not exist in the Orient. 

He tried to get some information from his 
countrywoman. 

“May one expect anything from these local 
beauties?” 

“Nothing. These ladies are very strict; they 
leave the worry of not being so to others.” 

<A the others?” 

“T would not recommend them to you,” 
replied the wife of the chargé @ affaires with a 
quite maternal solicitude. 


ERCY INSELL had arrived from India 

and, before going on to China, had 
stopped off to visit Indrapura, which is neither 
China nor India, but a little of both. He was 
traveling purely for educational reasons, 
choosing a method of learning which takes the 
longest time, costs the most money, is the most 
inefficient and the most serceable Olspalllaelt 
is not difhcult to endortend why the English 
prefer it to other methods. Insell, this young 
wanderer, was in 1926 the exact prototype of 
the Oxford boys at whom the French and Ital- 
ian novels of the Renaissance and the 17th 
century had already poked fun; the same 
clumsy speech, the same slicked down hair, the 
same desire for knowledge, tempered by mai- 
veté, and on his cheeks the same blush which 
caused old Pope Gregory I to say: “*They are not 
Angles but angels!” — om sunt angli sed angeli. 


Percy Insell spent lavishly the money 
which his father, a big ship-builder, had 
made onthe River Clyde in the bygone 


days when England was still building ships. 
FE tried to combine love and comfort— 


EH those brother enemies—a most difficult 
task in the Orient; but like a parachute jumper 
he was restrained in his descent toward the baser 
pleasures by bashfulness and inexperience. 
During his two months’ stay in India, being a 
true British subject, he could not conduct him- 
self otherwise than in the manner of a carefully 
supervised Eton boy or a varsity man doing no 
more than taking a train for London. That is 
why he hoped that now, in the kingdom of 
Indrapura, far from official British eyes, fate 
and women would be more propitious to him. 
Upon leaving Europe he had naively imagined, 
as everybody does, that Asia, the classical coun- 
try of amorous enchantments and _ lascivious 
pleasures, would open her arms wide to him. 
To his great astonishment he found nothing but 
great modesty and perfect behaviour. Spartan 
purity was being displayed evervwhere. Still 
too young not to be misled by appearances, he 
could not get away from the fact that he had 
been deceived in this point and was disconso- 
late in the prospect of returning home one day 
without having anything particularly scabrous 
to tell at the table of the I and Out Cludb. 


“But what about these dancers? Is there no 
way of approaching them?” 

“What are you thinking of! Do you want. 
to see us all massacred? bake the swans in the 
sacred ponds and the white elephants, the danc- 
ers belong to the king. They live a cloistered 
life and nobody dares come near them.” 

At that moment there was a tremendous up- 
heaval in the royal loge behind the screen. Re- 
maining absolutely invisible, like all the sover- 
eigns of the Orient, the King, who had just 
arrived, was sitting down in his chair, and the 
performance began. 

On each side of the stage two gilded screens 
made a passage-way through which two pyra- 
mids of red gold advanced which for a moment 
appeared to be leaves of the screens. The music 
became subdued. ‘These were the actors; at the 
right, a man, at the left, a woman. They 
had flat, immovable, moon-like faces. White 
zinc had been applied to their hands and feet, 
not directly on the skin but on a saffron ground. 
On their cheeks was a touch of that daring but 
usual Chinese carmine. Costumes of warm gold, 
which had no hooks but were sewn right on 
their bodies with waists as tight fitting as in our 
latest evening gowns, gave them more startling 
outlines than if they had been nude. On their 
heads they wore conical tiaras with golden flaps 
which covered their foreheads and coiled 
around each side of the temples. Side by side 
the two actresses (for the réle of the man was 
also taken by a woman) advanced for a cere- 
monious greeting, prostrated themselves, their 
hands outstretched, their palms cupped. Car- 
ried away by this novel and beautiful sight, 
Percy Insell turned toward the E ‘uropeans seated 
about him, He saw livid, perspiring faces, 
anaemic from the climate, bilious eyes, accept- 
ing with a bland expression this new homage 
paid them by the young yellow goddesses, show- 
ing plainly that they were only bored and 
annoyed, That filled him with indignation. 
The little dancer on the left excited him. No- 
body knew her name. Insell grew restless on 
his gold and plush chair. The wife of the 
British chargé @ affaires, always on the alert to 
avoid a scandal, looked at him; she decided to 
make allowances and said: 

“There is something, after all, 
niggers.” 


in these 


THER dancers had entered and joined 

the first two. Silent, like golden phan- 
toms, they executed their gestures with a re- 
tarded rhythm ;/ what they accomplished was a 
succession of plastic poses, a continuity of dis- 
placements of the equilibrium, rather than. a 
true dance. None of the Western vulgarity, 
such as smiles, shaking of the body, ambiguous 
gestures or flirtations across the foot-lights. 
Under the implacable eye of their King they 
executed their dance religiously. They bent 
their thighs while beating time with naked, 
flat feet on the floor, more cautiously than if 
they were on a red hot stove. A movement, 
like a ripple on the surface of a river, orig- 
inating in the arms, began its course at the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Mr. Belcher Has Been Reading Mr. Dickens 


The Celebrated English Illustrator and Satirist Begins a New Series of Intimate Character Etchings 


HE illustrious George Belcher, the fine craftsmanship, biting truth and incom- 

parable irony of whose drawings make up the richest single tributary to the 
endless stream of Punch in our generation, has been taking his turn of late 
at the old game of illustrating Dickens. ‘Vhree figures from the great Victorian 
mythology have already come to life in his London studio and they will be 
reproduced here in successive months. This one, exhibited last Summer at 
the Royal Academy, is his notion of that odd blend of lamb, dove, crocodile and 
serpent, the “sleek, smiling, crawling’? hypocrite, Mr. Pecksniff, who gets kicked 
downstairs in the last stretch of Martin Chuzzlewit to the childlike glee of 


the author. The phrase ‘Taken From Life’’ is literally true. Of course it can 
be said that Pecksniff never lived. By the same token he can never die. 
And it would be the Belcher way to bide his time (for years, if need be) until, 
in his own drifting through London’s streets, he might see a Pecksniff. This 
innocent would then be bribed, lured or perhaps merely assaulted by the stern 
artist or in some other way transported to his studio, the skylight room of an 
old mansion which stands now in the heart of London but which, when first it 
was built, was some fine coxcomb’s country house and stood among green meadows. 
In his ramblings, Mr. Belcher has also seen Mr. Pickwick and Alfred Jingle 


CIVIC VIRTUE 


Miss Enid Simms-Sedge is a one-hundred per cent 
club-woman. She is now waiting impatiently for one 
o'clock when the Business Luncheon of the American 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will get under way. 
Meanwhile she glances through the annual report 
and prepares a few nasty cracks for the Treasurer 


AN INSTITUTION 


SUBURBAN LOCAL 


Mrs. Goodbody finds the luxurious lobby a 
perfect parking place pending the arrival of 
Friend Husband and their mutual departure 
on the 5:17. She will wish those five packages 
on him and the poor wretch will fight his way 
to Pelham looking like a Christmas tree. His 
feelings will not be improved by the knowledge 
that he will later carry most of them back 


WATCHFUL WAITING 


Doris has a luncheon date with Elise who is invari- 
ably late. Of what is: Doris thinking? Nothing, dear 
reader, absolutely nothing. Like quite a number of 
the younger social set, the dear child has a brain 
which is able to go off on long vacations all by 
itself without in the least inconveniencing its owner 


A PLEASURE CRAFT 


Mrs. Henshaw Humpstone has been an inmate of the 
hotel since it first opened its doors in 1916. Although she 
has never lost so much as a lock of false hair she still 
Suspects every guest or visitor of being a Raffles in 
disguise. Naturally this is a help to the management 


This trim personage haunts the hotel for reasons allied 
to her profession, that of unofficial hotel-hostess. But 
who can deny that she is smart and attractive. She has 
just sighted a big cloak-and-suit merchantman, bound 
out from Buffalo. Her present object is to lure her prize 


The Hotel Lobby Haunters 


Some Ladies, Serious and Sportive, Who Linger in the Corridors—Portrayed by Covarrubias 
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“The Inanities of 1926” 


Wherein a Critic’s Vocabulary Sustains the Loss 


T has always seemed to me that among 
those of us who make writing our trade, 
even the ones who cannot hope for im- 
mortality through some beautiful thing wrought 
in beautiful letters may at least receive brief 
honourable mention at the moment of inter- 
ment because of the things we haven’ written. 

Thus during the Great War, I personally re- 
pelled column after column of oncoming Ger- 
man infantry by writing column after column 
of undaunted prose. Yet in all that welter of 
words, my biographer (if, as seems increasingly 
improbable, any) would search in vain for that 
nicked old stencil “the supreme sacrifice” and I 
never once called them Huns. 

Then in the days and, more especially, nights 
when I was a reporter on the good old Times, 
I was in the midst of a redoubled three-spade 
bid the night the wireless brought through the 
air the sinking Titawic’s call for help and for 
the next month I never stopped writing about it, 
except for brief catnaps and wolf-like snatches 
at nourishment. The output in sheer words, if 
Jaid end to end, must have been only a shade 
shorter than Les Misérables. But among the 
pounding typewriters of my generation, mine 
alone was able to tap off the word “Titanic? 
without once prefixing it with cither of the al- 
most automatic adjectives “ill-fated” or “ill- 
starred”, 


O be sure those of us who glow with 

what might be described as the pride of 
negative authorship, are sometimes frustrated 
by the men higher up. I know that when 
John Wanamaker died and the doughty Russel 
Crouse was commissioned to write his obituary 
for the now (and deservedly) defunct New 
York Evening Mail, he was able, in his prayers 
that night, to point out thankfully to God that 
at least in two whole columns about the expired 
shopkeeper he had magnificently avoided all 
recourse to one rubber-stamp phrase without the 
use and recurrence of which it had previously 
been thought that no newspaper allusion to Mr. 
Wanamaker could get into type. Next day, 
when Master Crouse turned proudly to his 
piece in the paper, he discovered that at the last 
minute his horrified editor had descended on 
the manuscript with several sharpened pencils 
and liberally bestrewn it with the title “Mer- 
chant Prince”. Mr. Crouse ate a good break- 
fast, wrote a few hurried notes and, at 3.15 
that afternoon, flung himself from Brooklyn 
Bridge. He was buried with full military 
honours at Arlington. 

We survivors keep up the good work as best 
we can now that our brave leader is gone. Once 
I myself (for a small consideration) boasted in 
the columns of Life that I had written dramatic 
criticism, off and (more often) on, for thirteen 
years without once using the words “person- 
ality” and “adequate”. Of course such stern 
denial cramps one a bit and now I find I must 
add to the strain by forswearing another old 
’ trusty among the adjectives. I hereby swear off 
for 1927 the use of the word “memorable”. 
I will) not touch a drop of it. I promise. I 
wouldn’t have the face. 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


This austere resolution had its origin in the 
recent discovery, on going through my scrap- 
books for the past twelve-month, that, in the 
case of some twenty-seven instances wherein I 
had described a play or a production or a per- 
formance or a premiére as “memorable”, I am 
now in the embarrassing predicament of being 
unable to remember any thing about them at 
all. In this dusk of 1926, the lingering twi- 
light of the year always given over to pensive 
retrospect, I was searching for data on which 
to base a contribution to some such annual 
symposium as publishers are increasingly ad- 
dicted to. And I found with chagrin and dis- 
may that, instead of dwelling on such mountain 
peaks as the great Werfel tragedy Goat Song, 
or the fine fantasy of The Wisdom Tooth, or 
the matchless loveliness of Raquel Meller, my 
errant memory went instead to all the minor 
monstrosities of the two seasons. 

I have, I am afraid, always been this way. 
Not long ago, I stood meditativ ely beside the 
yawning hole in the ground which, just a short 
time before, had been the Thirty-Ninth Street 
Theatre. It was recently torn down to slake, 
for a moment, New York’s overwhelming 
passion for putting up playhouses. This may, at 
first glance, seem an odd and faintly homeo- 
pathic remedy for assuaging that passion. But 
the yearning is continually being discouraged, 
you see, by the chill economic fact that there 
are already considerably more theatre seats on 
the island of Manhattan than there are play- 
goers (resident or transient) animated by a 
sufficient impulse to occupy them. This dis- 
tressing situation is met not by the ignoble and 
lethargic course of waiting spinelessly until the 
population should catch up with the theatres. 
Rather is it met heroically by tearing down the 
old ones. 


F course the Thirty-Ninth Street was not 

very old. Compared with Drury Lane 
or even the old Walnut Street in Philadel- 
phia, it was a poor upstart cut off in its pul- 
ing infancy. It was built, in fact, no longer 
ago than 1910. But in a town where it has 
become unsafe to make a rendezvous for the 
next afternoon without first verifying by tele- 
phone that the old trysting place is still stand- 
ing, a sixteen year old temple of the drama is 
about as near to a dear, ivied, memory-stained 
playhouse as we can boast. 

So, if I wanted to commune with my memo- 
ries of bygone glamour, my souvenirs of great 
roles and great occasions, I was more or less 
obliged to content myself with the crumbling 
ruins of the Thirty-Ninth Street, to stand amid 
its rubble-heaps, upheaved sidewalks and cement 
vats and approximate, as best I could, the mood 
of one who goes conscientiously to the Coliseum 
in Rome to stand bare-headed in its pillared 
moonlight. 

I had been present on the night of its in- 
auguration when Nazimova wove about its 
stage in the Scandinavian distresses of Little 
Eyolf. I had seen Romance there with Doris 
Keane. I had seen Margaret Anglin and Annie 
Russell and Emily Stevens act upon its stage. 


of a Trusty Adjective 


Yet out of the rubble rose no memory of these 
at all but the ghost rather of Frithlingserwachen 
(translated by Heywood Broun as The Spring 
Offensive) wherein one pretty scene dealt with 
an amorous assault upon a little girl in a hay- 
mow by an eleven year-old-boy, the latter réle 
played with great gusto by a somewhat aggres- 
sively adult actor who seemed ever about to 
burst from his knickerbockers in the manner of 
a roasting chestnut. It was a sweet matinée, 
that one, made immortal by the circumstance 
that this actor was so displeased at Mr. Broun’s 
little criticism of the performance that he sued 
him for $10,000. 

Then it was also at the Thirty-Ninth Street 
that I saw Easy Street, wherein the young 
couple had an odd custom of keeping their dead 
baby’s little worsted shoes in the sideboard, 
seemingly so that they could always count on 
a good cry while setting the table. 


oe ae above all, it was at the Thirty-Ninth 
Street that some men still living saw Love’s 
Call; a Drama of Primitive Passion by Joe 
Byron Totten. There for once I was prophetic 
in calling a play memorable. I find 
notes of that occasion this prediction: 

“The audience of old meanies who tittered 
helplessly through its three steaming acts will 
long remember it as among the more endear- 
ing of the terrible plays which each season 
brings to Broadway. One scene in particular I 
believe they will even tell their grandchildren 
about when those tots of tomorrow gather round 
the old knees of a winter’s eve. That was the 
scene in which the villainous Dow Pedro de 
Scarillo stalked mto the clearing of the Devil’s 
Pass and found his Piguita folded in the arms 
of a tall, cold handsome man from the North. 
That, at least was the way the pretty halfbreed 
was ever wont to describe her gringo. He, 
however, had an odd way of referring to him- 
self, even in casual discourse, as Clyde Wilson 
Harrison. The embrace between these two had 
reached that approved point where equilibrium 
was threatened when the jealous Dox Pedro 
came in, and, as I recall, briefly announced his 
intention of torturing the gringo to death. At 
all events I shall never forget the primitive 
ejaculation which then fell scorching from the 
lips of C/yde Wilson Harrison. ‘I suppose so,’ 
said Clyde Wilson Harrison, ‘but the thrill of 
passion I have just experienced was worth it.’ 
At that point two dramatic -critics and four 
laymen had to be picked up out of the aisles 
and put back in their. seats before the play 
could resume.” 

And that, Heaven help me, is the kind of 
play I do remember. So that now, when I have 
been asked to glance lightly back through the 
year and write a chapter on the most memorable 
event of 1926 in the theatre of New York, I 
find myself writhing with indecision. Should 
I devote it to a play called The Half-Caste and 
briefly described in its program as “A Story of 
Love and Sacrifice in a Land of Forgotten 
Men”? In it an actress styling herself with 
simple dignity, just “Veronica” was compelled 

(Continued on page 120) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Liberty, Equality, Fraternity 
Why Rights for Women Have Brought About the Decline of Some Notable Institutions 


AM not one who objects to change, but 

there are some innovations that I resent. 

For instance, prohibition annoys me; not 
because I ever cared much for alcohol, but 
because prohibition has taken so much good 
feeling and colour out of life. Then there are 
he barber shops. I have always liked barber 
shops; true, in common with many others, I 
got the safety-razor habit years ago, and this 
kept me out of barber shops except on those 
rare occasions when | visited them to get my 
hair cut. I liked the red, white and blue 
stripes winding down the barber pole. Some- 
how they seemed to be a symbol of liberty, 


even after the reformers began to discredit 
and curtail freedom, and women began to be 
emancipated. 

The barber and his shop have a history. 
And because the degeneration of the barber shop 
proves an important point, I shall tell what I 
know of their history. In the olden days the 
barber was the surgeon, and some of them to 
this day continue to let blood. The barber shop 
was not only the place to get a shave and hair- 
cut but it was likewise the social centre. In 
fact, historians tell us that in the Eighteenth 
Centurg$in England the barber shop was the 
favourite resort for “idle persons”, and in addi- 
tion to its attraction as a focus for news, a 
lute, a viol, or some such musical instrument, 
was always kept for the entertainment of wait- 
ing customers. 

The musical instruments had disappeared 
before I began to frequent the places, but the 
“idle fellows” were still there. These always 
seemed to have leisure and were found sprawl- 
ing comfortably over the big chairs—never too 
busy to wait for a shave. They were good 
conversationalists and spoke without restraint, 
discussing in an easy and colourful way the 
topics of the times. They were well -posted 
on race horses, chorus girls, prize fighters, 
elections and other interesting and manly 
topics. Their language was not always gram- 
matical nor their stories chaste. The barber 
shop frequenter had a rich “lingo” of his own 
that seemed to fit the place. It vied with the 
Pullman smoker as a centre for the distribution 
of droll stories. 


WAS raised in a small town in the middle 

West where democracy was real and social 
intercourse was easy. On Saturday nights when 
the “hired men” came in from the country 
they gravitated to the barber shop. In those 
days conversation was still an art; the barber 
shop promoted and cultivated this art in its 
cwn way. Altogether it was an important 
social centre and was, in effect, a community 
club where neither initiation fees nor dues 
were demanded, and, best of all, it was for 
men only. Its precincts were never invaded 
by women, and so its votaries knew but few 
inhibitions. 

Of course, in the early days the barber shop 
was not the only man’s club. The automobile had 
not then driven out the horse, and the livery 
stable was a common rendez-vous for men on 
Saturday afternoon. Here, too, would foregather 


By CLARENCE DARROW 


the good fellows of the town and country 
round. It was especially the headquarters for 
local statesmen. Amid flies and pungent odours 
political fortunes were made and lost, and the 
Constitution was defended against its foes. 


NICKOLAS MURAY 


CLARENCE DARROW 


The author of this article, Clarence 
Darrow, is unquestionably the most bril- 
liant trial lawyer in America. His fame has 
become widespread through his part in the 
coal dispute of 1902 and 1903, the Debs 
strike case, the Loeb-Leopold trial in 1924, 
and the Scopes “evolution” trial a year ago 


And then there was the saloon of grateful 
memory. ‘This, too, was an institution where 
men could gather by themselves. Under the 
influence of stimulants they grew sociable and 
even loquacious. Leaning over the bar with 
one foot resting on the brass rail, they discussed 
politics and religion, horses, and men and 
women, and argued and conversed and loved 
each other to their hearts’ content. 

On rare occasions the polls had much the 
same atmosphere. But after the advent of 
“Woman’s Suffrage”, with “lady” clerks and 
“lady” judges, the lounger disappeared from 
the precincts on election day and conversation 
grew restrained. The men stopped telling 
stories, they took off their hats to vote, and 
left their cigars and pipes outside the door. 
Voting became almost as solemn and silent as 
a religious rite. Men no longer went to the 
polls for social intercourse, to tell stories, to 
discuss their neighbours, the women and the 
candidates. The place was clean and shiny and 
uncomfortable and no man cared to linger. 
They came in solemnly, deposited their votes 
and went back to work. 

Alas—the livery stable, the saloon and the 
polls lost their pristine charm. Men were 
driven from pillar to post and the barber 
shops alone remained as the last fortress for 
their vanishing fellowship and freedom. 
Women still wore long hair and long skirts, 
and there was no excuse for them to intrude 


themselves into this last sanctuary. For a time 
men made the best of what was left. The 
barber himself was an institution. He had 
long since forgotten that his ancestor was a 
surgeon and he never “put on airs”. He was 
a master of conversation. He was always lo- 
quacious; he could discuss religion and politics 
and all the other questions of the day. His 
observations were not only enlightening and 
interesting but were likewise discreet. He al- 
ways had views about debatable subjects but he 
never intruded them. While he slowly stropped 
his razor, made his lather, and soaped your 
face, he skillfully drew you out on these im- 
portant subjects. He never expressed his 
opinion until he heard from you and he then, 
invariably, agreed with what you said. The 
barber never gave the impression that he was 
greedy for your money. He did everything 
with the leisure which marked the true gentle- 
man. While you reclined restfully in his 
beautiful plush chair he generously lathered 
your face, then carefully washed it off, and 
covered it with hot and cold towels in turn. 
After the second or third shaving there were no 
end of lotions for your skin. He wound up 
his gentle ministrations by combing your hair 
in the most- meticulous way, and let you go 
out happy and looking better than you had 
since the last visit, or would again until you 
came back for another shave. 


URING this performance he regaled you 

with stories of race horses, giving you 
fresh and private tips from ‘God knows 
where”. Often, too, he led up discreetly to 
the information that he could place a bet on 
the races if you wished him to. No objection- 
able people ever came to the place. One never 
met a clergyman or a deacon there, or any 
person whom you had to “look out for’, or 
who took away your comfort or your case. 
For a brief hour the place was yours and you 
felt perfectly at home. Somehow the barber 
shop was the only place you visited where you 
never seemed in a hurry to get away. If you 
were not “next” it did not matter. There was 
literature and colourful pictures on the wall. 
These pictures generally portrayed chorus girls, 
horses, dogs and sporting men, wearing red 
coats and riding on horse-back following the 
hounds.. In the way of literature there was 
always the Police Gazette with its pictures of 
lovely actresses wearing tights, a novelty in 
those simple days. There were pictures, too, of 
thoroughbred dogs and race horses, together 
with stories telling’ their ages and pedigrees 
and their marvellous exploits. If literature 
and art failed to interest you, there were socia- 
ble and congenial fellows lounging in the 
chairs, and the formality of an introduction 
was never needed to make you friends. The 
barber shop made all men kin. In the middle 
of the floor was a battered brass cuspidor, shiny 
in spots, or a square box filled with sand or 
sawdust. In front of the barber chairs was a 
large mirror covered with fly-netting in the 
summer time. You could loll back and 

(Continued on page 110) 
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An Old Fashioned Couple in an Old Fashioned Pose 


The Most Recent Portrait of the Marquis and the Marquise de la Falaise de Ja Coudraye 


N the screen she is known to millions as Gloria Swanson; in private life she 
Oi: the Marquise de la Falaise de la Coudraye—her husband is presently in 
America, a literary agent for many French authors. Miss Swanson herself is the 
Cinderella of fact and the captivating heroine of many films. The story of her 
own life is stranger—than Hollywood. Beginning in pictures at five dollars a 
day, her popularity has become so great that she has long been the highest 
salaried woman in the world. She is that rare accident in films—ability of a high 
order combined with an appeal to the multitude. Gloria Swanson has been twelve 


years in climbing to the pinnacle she has now attained, and she surveys the scene 
with poise and high intelligence. The ideal of thousands of young women who 
see in her their baffled dreams turned to reality, she is as human as an aching 
heart and as lovely as a Gainsborough lady. Ending her contract with Famous- 
Players with Fine Manners, she has recently formed her own film company, 
and is its active manager as well as its chief actor. Miss Swanson’s first 
independent production will be Sunya, a film version of Eyes of Youth, the 
play in which Marjorie Rambeau made her greatest success on the stage 


TORSO (SARDEAU) 


Héléne Sardeau, an 
American  sculptress, 
is known for her 
many admirable 
portrait busts. She 
has recently finished 
the masks for the 
coming revival of 
several classic Greek 
tragedies at Delphi 


BOURDELLE 


Bourdelle is, perhaps, 
the best-known of liv- 
ing French sculptors. 
A pupil of Rodin, he 
has departed widely 
from his master in 
that he has always 
viewed sculpture with 
reference to its set- 
ting and background 


REVERIE (MESTROVIC) 
This characteristic work by the and, more recently, his work has 
Serbian sculptor, MeStrovic, is of also been on view at the Sesqui- 
marble and more than life size. centennial in Philadelphia. The 
He exhibited here two years ago sculpture of Ivan MeStrovié has 
at the Brooklyn Museum of Art; always a highly subjective note 
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‘ORSO (PENIC) 


Penic, a Jugoslavian 
sculptor, has worked 
chiefly in the classic 
tradition, seeking to 
achieve plastic grace 
and ideal beauty. 
Penié for many years 
resided in America, 
but finally returned to 
his native Dalmatia 


BUST (KOLBE) 


Georg Kolbe has long 
held a commanding 
position not only in 
Germany but in- 
ternationally. Adopt- 
ing neither the theories 
nor the manner of ex- 
treme modernists, he 
has achieved much in 
the classic tradition 


Representative Contemporary Sculpture 


Some Examples of Work by Artists from France, Germany, Jugoslavia and the United States 
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The World of Grandpa Benchley 


Some Thinking Out Loud in the Manner of H. G. 


Si. 


AM eighty-nine years old, and I think I 
would like to write a book. I don’t know 
—maybe I wouldn’t. 


§2. 


Eighty-nine this year,» ninety next year, 
eighty-eight last year. That makes three years 
accounted for. Three into fourteen goes four 
times and two to carry. The Assyrians were 
probably the first people to evolve mathematics. 
I sometimes get to thinking about mathematics. 

The average Englishman at the age of cighty- 
nine is dead—has been dead for several years. 
The average depth of the Caspian Sea is 3,000 
feet. The average rainfall in Canada is 1.03 
inches. During the Inter-Glacial Period it was 
9.01 inches. Think of that—9.01 inches! 


§3. 


All this has made me stop and think, think 
about the world I live in. I sometimes wonder 
what it is all about—this world I mean. I am 
not so sure about the next world. Sometimes I 
think there is one and sometimes I think there 
isn’t. I’]1 be darned if / can make it out. 

I am not so sure about my wanting to write 
a book, either. But something has got to be 
done about this world—something explanatory, 
I mean. Here I am, cighty-nine years old—- 
just think of that—and I haven’t explained 
about the world to anyone yet—that is, not to 
anyone in this room. 


$4. 


T is a beautiful day. The sun, that lumi- 

nous body 93,000,000 miles from the 
earth, without which we should never be able 
to dry hides or bake biscuits, is shining through 
the trees outside my window, much as it used 
to shine through the trees outside the cave of 
Neolithic Man, ten thousand years before 
Christ. In fact, Neolithic Man sometimes built 
himself houses on piles driven in the water, 
but this was not until almost five thousand years 
before Christ. 

Sometimes I get to thinking about Neo- 
lithic Man. Sometimes I get to thinking about 
Cro-Magnon Man. Sometimes it just seems 
as if I should go crazy thinking about things. 
There are so many things! And I am only 
eighty-nine, only eighty-nine. 


§5. 


I remember when I was a very small boy my 
mother used to forbid me to go out when it 
was raining. My mother was a very quiet 
“woman, who never spoke unless it was to figure 
out how long it would take to reach the nearest 
star by train. 

“Nipper,” she would say to me on such days 
as the rain would prevent my going out, 
“nipper, I guess you don’t know that thousands 
of years before modern civilization there was a 

‘period known as the Pluvial or Lacustrine Age, 
the rain or pond period.” 

I remember my crying myself to sleep the 
first night after she told me about the Pluvial 


By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 


or Lacustrine Age. It seemed so long ago—and 
nothing to be done about it. 


$6. 


One night my father came home with a 
queer light in his eyes. He said nothing during 
dinner, except to note, as he passed me the salt, 
that salt is an essential to all grain-consuming 
and herbivorous animals but that on a meat-diet 


LOST 


By Grorce S. CHAPPELL 


She dwelt among frequented ways 

Beside a motor highway, 

A maid of whom ’tis no dispraise 

To say she had a fly way, 

And chauffeurs sometimes, 
through, 

Their dizzy flight would stay there 

To ask the way, though well they knew 

The windings of the way there. 


passing 


Il 


Then one there came, a lad from town, 
A most alluring Mister, 

Who gazed into her eyes of brown 

And murmured “Greetings, Sister! 
The way to Pelhamville, my child, 

And how to get there, know you?” 
“You can not miss it, sir,’ she smiled, 
“But, lest you should, I’1l show you.” 


IIL 


The way to Pelhamville was straight, 
And turnings there were not there, 
And yet, I much regret to state, 

Those children never got there. 

Too well, perhaps, she knew the way; 
His ways, too, were compelling .. . 
The fact remains, they went astray, 
Just how there is no telling. 


IV 


“This tale,” you say, “is old and trite.” 
With that I can not quarrel, 

Nor would I take the time to write 

It down save for the moral, 

And this it is, and I am done: 

This note I end my song on,— 

The easiest way is oft the one 

That men and maids go wrong on. 


Wells's William Clissold 


man can do without it. ‘“There have been bitter 
tribal wars,’’ he said, “‘between the tribes of the 
Soudan for possession of the salt deposits be- 
tween Fezzan and Murzuk.” 

“Arthur,” said my mother, quietly, “re- 
member the boys are present.” 

“It is time they knew,” was his reply. 

At last my mother, sensing that something 
was troubling him, said: 

“Arthur, are you holding something back 
from me?” 

He laid down his knife and fork and looked 
at her. 

“IT have just heard,” he said, “that the 
molecule is no longer the indivisible unit that 
it was supposed to be.” 

My mother bit her lip. 

“You tell me this,” she said “after all these 
years!” 

“IT have just learned it myself,” replied my 
father. ‘The National Molecule Society found 
it out themselves only last month. The new 
unit is to be called the ‘atom’.” 

“A fine time to tell me!” said my mother, 
her eyes blazing. “You have known it for a 
month.” 

“I wasn’t sure until just now,” said my 
father. “I didn’t want to worry you.” 

My mother took my brother and me by the 
hand. ‘Come, boys,” she said, “we are going 
away.” 

Two days later the three of us left for the 
Continent. We never saw my father again. 


am 


HIS set me to thinking about atoms. I 

don’t think that ‘I have it straight even 
now. And then, just as I was getting accustomed 
to the idea that molecules cou/d be divided into 
atoms, along comes somebody a few years ago 
and says that you can divide atoms into elec- 
trons. And, although I was about seventy-five 
at the time, I went out into the park and had 
a good cry. 

I mean, what is an old fellow going to dof 
No sooner does he get something all thought 
out than something happens to make him begin 
all over again, I get awfully sore sometimes. 


§8. 


Then there is this question of putting studs 
in a dress-shirt. Here is the problem as I see it: 

If you put the studs in Jefore you put the 
shirt on, you muss your hair putting it on over 
your head. If you wait until you have the shirt 
on before putting in the studs, you have to put 
one hand up under the front of the shirt and 
punch them through with the other. This 
musses the shirt bosom nine times out of ten. 
Eight times out of ten, perhaps. 

All right. Suppose you put the studs in first 
and muss your hair. Then you have to brush 
it again. That is not so hard to do, except that 
if you put tonic on your hair before you brush 
it, as I do, you are quite likely to spatter drops 
down the bosom. And there you are, with a 
good big blister right where it shows—and it’s 
eight o’clock already. 

(Continued on page 154) 


The Story of a Triangle Blurred and Broken by the Slow Winds of the Riviera 


HE little floating shreds of coloured 
light, spun from a revolving ball sus- 
pended in the ceiling, dissolved like 
jewels upon the tinted walls, danced like petals 
over the gambling-tables; bubbles of citron, 
absinthe and fantastically 
adorned a nose, a heedless chin, bit deep into 
the rich plush of rubies or enlivened the bland 


mauve, crimson 


surface of a pearl; one even trembled, a tri- 
angle in gold leaf, in the depths of Cameron’s 
ligueur, He lifted the tiny crystal goblet in 
his fingers where it hung as pendent as a tear. 
Green mint. So quiet, that /igueur, and so small 
—a little pool of emerald light in the sombre 
splinters of sound that filled the Casino, Jt 
was, he reflected, rather like Carol: radiant, and 
cool, and passionately alone. 

Across the little table he watched her con- 
tentedly in the soft rain of colour, The pretty 
particles of dancing light did not foolishly in- 
vest her with gaiety; rather, she seemed steadily 
to shine through them, as a star can shine 
cloud. They 
touched her hair to deeper amber, warmed the 
pale, tranquil curve of her throat, but did not 
melt upon it. “Any more,” he thought abruptly, 


through fussy fragments of 


“than fireflies could dissolve against the moon.” 

‘The moon. Lustrous thoughts of the moon 
filled Cameron. She was very like the moon, and 
should live there, he had told her once, absurdly. 
“With a little cream-coloured cloud for your 
pillow and the two smallest stars for your shoes.” 

Her reception of this had been deliciously 
“7 did live there once,” she had in- 
formed him, with that curiously hesitant man- 


grave. 


ner of speaking, as though each syllable were 
too soft, too lovely a thing to venture alone into 
acrisp world, “only I had to leave.” She sighed, 
“My feet used to get so cold.” 

Delightfully he remembered this as he sat 
with her now in the Casino. He would have 
liked to tell her again about the moon, if they 
had been alone. But they were not alone. 

The third person at the little table was a 
thin, gravely courteous man named Jollie, the 
proprietor of the Casino, And the fourth was 
Cameron’s wife, 


PYPNHE gambler’s face was carved in thin semi- 

circles of thought as he surveyed the tense 
little trio. Cameron was abstracted, sunk in the 
happy contemplation of illicit amour; enor- 
mously protected by the soft wings of a love 
exquisite and unjust. The hair above his 
temples sprang upwards in small, expectant fans 
of pale grey; his eye, slightly prominent, was 
turned inward upon himself, romantically, and 
without reproach, With what ease, Jollie re- 
flected, looking at Julia Cameron, men developed 
a sense of detachment when they wished to 
treat their wives badly, 

Julia was bored, and lonely with the kind 
of desolation that obscurely comes to women 
like Julia in the presence of their husbands. 
Her face, in the swift, sliding colours of the 
room, swam brightly as a shell upon the sea, as 
emptily; her hands were pale, ineffectual curves, 
Only the small ridges in each shoulder where 
narrow bands of white satin, cold with dia- 


Square-Cut Emerald 


By MARGARET CASE MORGAN 


monds, bit into the flesh betrayed a nervousness, 
a kind of tension. She was, outwardly, 
the indulgent wife, schooled to the familiar 
consternations of marriage. 

Jollie felt a vague astonishment that she 
should be so calm, so bright. Did it matter, he 
wondered, how bright she was, how calm, when 
the table the woman whom Cameron 
loved shone like a flame, purely, remotely, in 
that glittering room? He knew so well the air 
of security that she wore—he had seen it in a 
thousand women. Women alone, without back- 
ground, but women who were loved; women 
like water-lilies, detached and tranquil, drift- 
ing in a sharp excitement of clear waters, ex- 
quisite and unexplained. 


across 


He raised the /igueur glass to his lips, the 
ereen liquid curling frostily upon his tongue. 
“It’s the colour exactly,” he said, twisting the 
glass in pensive fingers, “of an emerald, A 
jewel set in the brow of a lonely goddess . . 
the colour of loneliness.” 
inquired Julia, with that 
charming manner she had of being always ready 
to listen to anyone who seemed really fond of 
what he was saying. 


“Toneliness?” 


“Hmeralds,” said Jollic, looking at no one 
unless it was, obscurely, at Carol, “remind me 
of lonely women, A tear shining on a blade of 
bright with stolen colour, with fire 
stolen from the sun, but in itself—alone. It’s 
like the detached, exquisite women whose only 
fire is kindled under the attention that wives 
have learned to do without.” 


grass 


Cee wincing from an alien melan- 
choly, became abruptly roguish. “No 
women will ever have to be lonesome while 
I’m around!” he promised lavishly. But he, 
too, looked at Carol, Lonely women? 

Webbed in soft colours from the whirling 
ball, Carol began suddenly to speak, her voice 
threading with a slow amusement the words she 
recited: 


“A silver tulip in a borl, 
The crystal stars above me, 
A liquid eye, a shallow soul, 
My lover doeswt love me. 


“In chiffon shadows on the grass 
No beauty I discover. 

A little pause—a tear—alas! 

I dowt care for my lover. 


“That’s a very cynical poem about lonely 
women,” she concluded softly. 

“It’s about Women Alone,” corrected Jollic, 
“which is often a very different thing. And it’s 
about love, and beauty, and—impermanence, 
which is frequently another name for both.” 

“It’s very sad,” said Julia politely, after a 
little pause. She smiled brightly through liquid 
triangles of gold and blue light that fantas- 
tically caressed her, desperately exploded in 
Iveretia heres 

Cameron looked impatiently at Jollie, at his 
pale eyebrows curved in revery. He would go 
on and on, Cameron supposed, about these 


on the terrace, could be alone with her, frosted 


VANITY FAIR 


Women Alone. ‘There was something reproach- 
ful, almost something sinister in the way he 
spoke of them; as though they weren’t quite— 
safe. He didn’t, he decided, want to know any- 
thing about Carol, for instance, except that he 
was in love with her, and she, perhaps, with him. 
He wanted her as she was—unexplained, a 
lovely phantom, a flame of moon and mist 
dancing in the shrill delight of his mind. 

Jollie was talking about emeralds, about 
water-lilies and impermanence. And now, 
Cameron felt, he was going to tell a story. He 
curbed his impatience, remembering that gam- 
bler’s anecdotes were gencrally brief—with the 
briefness of disaster itself, he reflected grimly. 
And when it was over, he could take Carol out 


in quiet silver by the moon... . 

‘This was the story that Jollie, sitting at the 
little table amid changing shafts of silver and 
amethyst and powder-blue, told to Cameron 
and to his calm, bright wife, and, with a curious 
directness, to Carol Drake: 


'T Saratoga, the season had begun. In the Ca- 
sino, the gambling-tables were mute pla- 
teaux of despair, fringed with men and women 
alert as cactuses; fat hands and thin, electrified 
by the toneless cry of the croupiers, scrabbled © 
noisclessly among the endless staccato whispers 
of chips. ‘The players moved like birds on a 
wire, compactly. The girl, looking at them, 
noticed with detachment, how, with increased 
concentration, a diamond necklace would sink 
deeper into the folds of a pudgy neck, or a 
string of pearls start, as if in alarm, from.a 
thin neck. 
But it was on a thin, boy crouched next to the 
croupier that her gaze remained the longest. 
The pale, upward gleams of a pile of gold in 
front of the fat man next to him mirrored 
themselves in frail yellow upon his cheek, but 
tragically produced no contrast, since the boy’s 
face was of the same desperate tinge. Jollie, 
the proprietor, veiled in blue smoke near the 
tables, saw them both. ‘The boy was only about 
twenty, he decided, an unattractive little rat, 
but cocksure as the devil or at least, he had been 
before his luck turned. Now his thin face was ~ 
calamitous, his little raw hands trembled as 
they grasped the chips. And that girl was 
watching him like a hawk . . . or like a rabbit, 
Jollie reflected. Scared. Her eyes, beneath her 
shining amber hair, were bright, it seemed to 
him, with apprehension. 

It was too bad; but what can you do, Jollie 
demanded of’ the end of his cigarette, when 
boys are fools, and their parents let them run 
off to all kinds of places? He sighed, and 
strolled around the tables, stepping lightly, a 
willow-wand of graciousness among his patrons. 

‘Ten minutes later, the boy had lost ten thou- 
sand dollars; and, when Jollie looked for the 
girl again, she was gone. 

She came to his office the next morning. She 
wore a little black hat over her amber-coloured 
hair, and she was pale. She moved lightly, 
tentatively, and when she spoke it was with a 


(Continued on page 152) 
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Chronic First-Nighters 


No “fury Would Convict the Citizen Who 


Gave Arsenic to These Charming People 


Sketches by ALAN ODLE 


BERTRAM L. SIMPKIN AND WIFE 


The Simpkins live at their country house, 
The Ricketts, Geranium Park, Long Island. 
Mrs. Simpkin spends the first act wondering 
whether she locked the pantry window; 
the second speculating whether the final 
curtain will give them time to catch 
the last train. In the crisis of the third, 
she and Simpkin rise firmly and trample 
across all intervening laps to the nearest 
exit. Next day Mrs. Simpkin reads a paper 
on Post-Ibsen Tendencies before the Tues- 
day Book, Play and Current Topic Guild 


MISS DOLLY ORIOLE 


Miss Dolly is just a shade under-brained 
and she has not understood the plot of 
| any piece since the last Marx Brothers 
| show. Her relatives insist that she 

could follow the lighter comedies easily 

enough, but there are so many people 
i in the audience to look at and the 
| candy-manufacturers wrap up | each 
chocolate in such noisy paper nowadays 
that half the time she can’t hear herself 
think, let alone know what all those 
actors on the stage are talking about 


MRS. DARTLEY DENTON 
Under the pen-name of Hannibal Lee, 
Mrs. Denton wrote that brief, five-act 
tragedy in free verse, called The Mole- 
hills of Nebraska, which was produced for 
one performance at the Pillbox Play- 
house in Minetta Lane. Since then she has 
attended every Broadway premiére except 
during a fortnight’s illness brought on by 
a swoon into which she fell one night 
when there were two premiéres and Mrs 
Denton learned too late that all the celeb- 
rities would be seen at the other one 


A LARGE THEATRE PARTY 


The average theatre seat was built without adequate 
prescience of this good lady’s dimensions. She has so 
many extensions that thwarted drama-lovers sometimes 
get as far as the first intermission under the impression 
that the asbestos curtain has not yet risen. Patrons who 
cannot get to the nearest aisle without passing her do 
not get to the nearest aisle. They remain put till 11:30 


THE GABBY PAIR 


The most afflicting nuisance, however, is the talking 
playgoer. These two specimens have mouths permanently 
ajar and words issue from them by a process that can 
only be .described as leakage. Their whispers can be 
heard for ten rows and statisticians assert that not since 
the Spring of 1896 has there been an intelligent, observa- 
tion occurring in this running commentary on the drama 


VANITY 


STEICHEN 


The Death House in “An American Tragedy” 
Morgan Farley as Clyde Griffiths in the Stage Version of Theodore Dreiser’s Novel 


F last year’s books, the stage immediately made flagrant passes at four. 

These were Gentlemen Prefer Blondes (four companies now playing, 
thank you); The Constant Nymph (a huge success in London); The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy (still simmering on the back of the Barry- 
more stove) and An American Tragedy, the mighty novel which has given 
Theodore Dreiser the belated experience of being a best seller. 
The play which Patrick Kearney made from it was produced at the 
Longacre Theatre in New Yurk in October, with Morgan Farley cast as 


the bit of bewildered American driftwood who finds himself finally in the 
death house at Sing Sing, insensible to the last of the stages by which he 
had reached there. Dreiser’s plodding book takes on its greatness from its 
unworded implication that Clyde Griffiths was no abnormal criminal but 
just any boy from the house across the street swept to his doom by the tides 
of ignorance, cruelty and selfishness which lap endlessly on the American 
shore. The play, in its inevitable limitations, can merely suggest this and 
is consequently less entitled to the perennial sub-title: Even as You and I 
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A Young Man’s Fancy Turns to Love 


SHALL stay here for a long time. There 

hangs over this place between forest and 

sea a quiet melancholy that invigorates me. 
Everything is motionless and peaceful. Only 
the white clouds move with deliberation; the 
wind stirs so high above tree-tops and waves 
that there is no rustle among the leaves; no 
murmur from the sea. Profound solitude reigns 
here, and one is always conscious of it, even 
when sitting in a crowd at the hotel or on the 
promenade. The band, for the most part, plays 
nothing but sad Swedish and Danish 
airs, but even its livelier pieces are 
subdued and melancholy. When the 
musicians finish, they go silently 
down the steps of the Kiosque, and 
vanish, slowly and dejectedly, among 
the trees, 

I am writing this while I let my- 
self drift in a boat along the coast. 
The coast is green and tame. There 
are unpretentious country houses 
standing in gardens; the gardens run 
down to the water, and have seats in 
them; behind the houses is the nar- 
row white road, and on the other 
side of the road is the forest. The 
forest stretches, slightly undulating, 
far, far away to the sunset. Its full 
evening glory is reflected on the 
narrow golden island which my 
boatman says may be reached in two 
hours. I should like to go there, yet 
I am curiously wedded to this spot; 
I spend my whole time in its near 
neighbourhood, either on the shore 
or on my private terrace. 


AM lying under the beeches. 

The branches are weighed down 
by the drowsy atmosphere of afternoon, Now 
and then I hear footsteps coming along the 
woodland path, but I can see nobody. I do 
not want to stir, and my eyes are fixed on the 
sky. I hear, too, the shrill laughter of children, 
but the vast stillness around me swallows up 
all sounds quickly, and scarcely a second clapses 
before it seems as if they were in the distance. 
If I close my eyes and open them again, | feel 
as if I were waking from a long sleep. So I 
let myself glide away, and float like a part of 
aature in the surrounding silence. 

This heavenly rest is ended for me. Neither 
in the little rowing boat nor under the beeches 
will it ever be mine again. All at once every- 
thing has changed. The melodies played by 
the band now sound passionate and merry; peo- 

_ple who pass me seem to be talking a great deal; 
children laugh and shout. Even the beloved sea 
that seemed so silent beats at night noisily on 
the shore. Life has again become alive for me. 

Never before had I left home with an easier 
mind; I had left nothing undone. My doctor’s 
degree was a fait accompli; 1 had buried the 
illusions of youth, and a certain Jenny had 
become the wife of a watchmaker. Thus I 
enjoyed the rare good fortune of starting on a 
journey without leaving a mistress behind, or 
taking with me an illusive passion. I was rev- 


my arm around her waist. 


She Never Knew 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


elling in the sensation of having arrived at 
the close of a chapter in my life. But now— 
now all is different. Frederika is here. 

It is getting late; I am on the terrace, writing 
by lamplight. This is the time for clear think- 
ing. I go over again the conversation, the first 
I have had with her for seven years, the first 
since that day . . 

We were on the beach near lunch-time. I 
was sitting on a deck-chair. People were passing 
to and fro. A woman with a little boy was 


YE 


DRAWING BY LABOUREUR 


AT THE BEACH 


“And so we stood together on the beach, scarcely speaking, 
And I felt that Frederika must 
belong to me if I so willed it. Yesterday she may have been 
a wanton; today she is silent beside me, looking out to the sea” 


standing on the pier, too far off for me to see 
her features distinctly. There was nothing 
about her that particularly struck me; I only 
noticed that she had been standing on the same 
spot for a long time, and then that she left the 
pier and was coming towards me. 

She led a boy by the hand. Now I could see 
that she was young and slender. Her face 
seemed familiar to me. She was still about ten 
paces away when I rose quickly and went to 
meet her. She smiled, and then I knew her. 

“Yes, it’s I,” she said, holding out her hand. 

“T recognized you at once,” I said. 

“I hope it wasn’t difficult,” she replied; 
“and you haven’t altered in the least.” 

“Seven years,” I said. 

She nodded, and repeated “Seven years.” 

Then we were both silent. She was very 
charming. A smile crept over her face as she 
turned to the boy, whose hand she still held, 
and said, “Shake hands with the gentleman.” 
The child obeyed, but without looking at me. 

“My little son,” she said. He was a pretty, 
sunburnt little fellow, with light blue eyes. 

“Tt’s nice to meet people again,” she began, 
“TJ never thought . . .” 

“Tt’s certainly curious,” I said. 

“Why?” she asked, as she smiled and looked 
me, for the first time, straight in the eyes. 
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All of Which Has an Epilogue 


“Doesn't everyone travel in the summer?” 

At this moment, it occurred to me to ask 
after her husband. The words rose to my lips 
but I could not utter them. 

“How long do you intend staying here?” I 
asked instead. 

“A fortnight. Then I am to meet my hus- 
band in Copenhagen.” 

I gave her a quick glance, which she an- 
swered with an unconcerned “Are you sur- 
prised! ” : 


FELT uncertain of myself. Al- 

most ill at ease. Suddenly it 
seemed to me incomprehensible that 
things could be so completely for- 
gotten. At this moment I realized 
that I had for a long time thought 
so little about what had happened 
seven years ago, that it might not 
have happened at all. 

“You must have a great deal to 
tell me,”’ she began again, “‘a great 
deal. Of course, you’ve been a doc- 
tor for a long time.” 

“Not so long—for a month only.” 

The luncheon bell sounded from 
the hotel. 

*““Goodbye,” she said, as if she had 
merely been waiting for a signal. 

“Can’t we go in together?” I 
asked. 

“T dine with my boy in my rooms. 
I don’t care for crowds.” 

“When shall we see each other 
again? ” 

She pointed, smiling with her 
eyes, to the little promenade. ‘“There 
it is impossible not to meet,” she 
said, but added, when she saw that 
her answer had hurt.me, “especially if you 
want to meet. Goodbye for the present.” She 
gave me her hand, and without looking round 
walked away. The little boy, however, regarded 
me till they vanished. 

I paced up and down the promenade the 
whole evening, and she did not come out. Did 
she, after all, take her departure? I would not 
have been surprised. 


WHOLE day gone by, and I have not 

seen her. It rained all the morning, and 
I was almost the only person on the promenade. 
Now and then I passed the house where she 
stayed but I did not know which were her 
windows. In the afternoon the rain cleared, 
and I took a long walk by the coast to the next 
town. It was very heavy and sultry. 

All the way I could think of nothing else 
but what once had been. Everything came back 
to me distinctly. The hospitable house I had 
lived in, and the little garden with the green 
lacquered chairs and tables. And I saw the 
little town with its quaint white streets, and the 
distant hills melting away in the mist. Over 
all lay a canopy of pale blue sky, which har- 
monized so perfectly with the environment 
that it seemed as if only there it could be so 

(Continued on page 138) 


Ernst Lubitsch 


VANITY FAIR 


The Ninth in a Series of Interviews with Celebrated Motion Picture Personages 


“I has the appearance of a successful 


pawnbroker with bright black eyes. 

His shoulders are heavy, and his fea- 
tures prominent. He wears a low black derby 
well down upon his ears. 

Simon Lubitsch, his father, was a business 
man—the owner of a small clothing store in 
Germany. His son, Mrnst, was born in that 
1 1892. Mrs. Lubitsch and her son 
helped Simon in the operation of the store. No 


country in 


doubt his early environment has given the 
director more of the manner- 
isms of the merchant than of 
the artist. He is volatile, ener- 
getic, egotistic, and humane. 
Not a profound man, he skims 
the surface of life, and, like his 
type the world over, he seems 
that 
entire depth. 


assured the surface is the 

His American pictures have, 
for the most part, been stories 
One, The 
Marriage Circle, was praised by 
that ol Holly- 
woed art—George Jean Nathan. 
‘Though the brilliant critic could 
Mr. 


Lubitsch after seeing the pic- 


of sophistication, 


arch enemy 


not recall the name of 


ture, it was, nevertheless, a far 
known 
Simon 


Lubitsch, the little cloak and 


step for the son of 
suit dealer. seat 

Frnst Lubitsch received his early education 
at Sophien Gymnasium, Berlin. Vven as a 
youth his principal interest was in matters 
theatrical. He dramatic instruction 
from Victor Arnold, a renowned Shakespearean 
comedian. It was Arnold who secured for 
Lubitsch the réle of Famulus in Max Rein- 
hardt’s production of Faust at the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin, Lubitsch was nineteen years 


recely ed 


of age at this time. ‘The future director toured 
Europe for a season in the Goethe play, and 
later took up dancing and appeared as a gro- 
tesque in a number of Reinhardt’s ballets. 


N 1913, Arnold, who was with the UFA, 
if secured him a part in a comedy with that 
organization, Fora period of five years Lubitsch 
acted and directed in the cheaper films, doing 
nothing unusual until he directed Pola Negri 
in Passion and Gypsy Blood. 

These pictures and One Arabian Night, De- 
ception, and The Loves of Pharaoh, were all 
directed for UFA, ‘They were interspersed 
with comedies of very ordinary quality. 

Lubitsch claimed the discovery of Pola Negri 
in a magazine article. In another publicity 
organ, the temperamental peasant girl claimed 
to have discovered him. Perhaps they were 
simultancously drawn together by the magnet 
of genius. They soon separated and came to 
America. Both have earned enormous salaries 
in this country though neither has accom- 
plished anything of artistic distinction, 

Like most film directors, Lubitsch is a man 
of no deep innate cultivation. ‘Taking his 
work as a whole, since coming to America, one 


ERNST LUBITSCH 
The German film director, her 
Ernst Lubitsch, first became 
through 
(which also introduced Pola 
Negri to America). 
Hollywood director 


By JIM TULLY 


is almost bound to conclude that he is a man 
with no emotional quality whatever, and that 
Pola Negri was the white light that lit his road 
to fame. Asa director of sophisticated films he 
has been equalled and often surpassed by super- 
ficial young American directors who have never 
heardof Max Reinhardt. And, strangely enough, 
several of these young directors are what is 
known as “box office attractions”, while Lu- 
bitsch has not made a great financial success in 
America, as yet. ‘The German-Jewish director 
has a continental view of women 
—while in American film art 
the woman must always win. 
forget Desdemona 
and Madame Bovary. ‘They re- 
member Barbara Worth and the 
Girl of the Limberlost. 
Lubitsch came to America 
with the greatest opportunity 
ever given a director. With 
more strength of character he 


Americans 


could have kept his name on a 
high pinnacle. Instead, he was 
inveigled into directing Mary 
Pickford in Rosita. Miss Pick- 
ford has never needed a man 
of the Lubitsch calibre. One of 
directors 
is possessed of a mentality little 
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most successful 


dnlg ite above a child’s. 

To the credit of Lubitsch it 
must be said that he was un- 
fortunate in directing Miss Pickford. She had 
reached the stage where she wished to show the 
world that she was more than a player of 
children’s parts. Grown opulent, she no longer 
wished to remain America’s everyday sweet- 
heart. She wanted to grow up. So Lubitsch 
was chosen to direct her in Rosita. 

America did not accept Miss Pickford as a 
grown-up lady... neither as Rosita nor, later, 
as Dorothy Vernon of Haddou Hall. 

After his failure with Miss Pickford the 
Hollywood public still dealt kindly with Lu- 
bitsch. It understood the circumstances. ‘The 
films, as usual, were sick. ‘They needed a tonic. 
Many looked toward Lubitsch. 


He is 


| NSTEAD of becoming the strong man... 

the modern Moses in a derby . . . Lubitsch 
seemed content to become a director of frothy 
films for sophisticated and 
cinema critics. 

I once said to him, “Mr. Lubitsch, why is 
it you are satisfied to direct light comedy when 
vou might do another ‘Passio ?” 

“Ah,” he said, 
comedy.” 

“Yes—but Moliére was something different 
again.” 

Lubitsch shrugged his shoulders. 

“But Chaplin is a genius—he does comedy.” 

“Chaplin is merely a clever mimic,” I re- 
plied, “hardly to be compared with Moliére.” 

Lubitsch was shocked. ‘The remark was blas- 
phemy to him. He gesticulated. 

“T he Woman of Paris—T he Woman of Paris 
——a masterpiece—such genius—such genius.” 


chambermaids 


“Moli¢re was content to do 


“Merely a very ordinary story,” Ireplied.... 

Lubitsch stopped—lI was talking a different 
language. 

“But the treatment—the treatment,” he 
finally gesticulated. 

“Leaving Chaplin out of it, Mr. Lubitsch, 
you remind me of a man who is capable of 
writing a great novel, and is content to idle 
away his time with clever short stories.” 

His hands went upward in exasperation at 
this statement. 

“Oh, Jet me alone,” he cried. 

Lubitsch has contended that Chaplin’s A 
Woman of Paris did not insult his intelligence. 
Perhaps in continental Europe Mr. Lubitsch 
met many young ladies who, after a velvet 
existence in Paris, suddenly decided for no 
great reason to spend the rest of their vapid 
lives among the cows and chickens, 

Charles Ray, with the artistic ability of a 
country bumpkin, was once called by Lubitsch 
“one of the greatest artists of the screen.” 


UBITSCH is also a passionate admirer of © 
David Wark Griffith. By their gods you 
shall know them. 

Mr. Lubitsch feels that it will be a hun- 
dred years before the screen takes its place 
as a great new art. 

He has the passion of the crusader—for 
money. 

He now has his mansion, his dogs and auto- 
mobiles, and a firm faith in what his press 
agent writes about him. 

Forgetting that a boy of average intelligence — 
can be made a director of parts as casily as he 
can be made a plumber, many Hollywood di- 
rectors walk about as though they shook the 
carth, With finer artistic training, Lubitsch © 
should not be one of these. But alas, he thinks — 
and lives in terms of Hollywood. Instead of 
being a great artist, he is merely a merchant 
like his father. But with this difference how- 
ever: His father did not deal in second-hand ~ 
goods, 

With the exception of von Stroheim, James 
Cruze, King Vidor and a few others, there are 
no men of outstanding talent among the di- 
rectors. In films a man of genius must have 7 
a merchant as collaborator. Once in a while | 
the merchant is a man with the soul of an 
artist. For instance, Jesse L. Lasky, reading 
Theodore Dreiser’s great, novel An American 
Tragedy, is an example. Lasky not only read 
the book but)reacted to it emotionally and 
financially, paying nearly one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the film rights. 

Lasky in buying this story. immediately faces 
another problem. With but few exceptions 
directors have little capacity for emotion, — 
Dreiser is said to have eliminated D. W. Griffith 
as a “sentimentalist”’. Lubitsch is astonishingly 
clever, even subtle at times. Dreiser’s story 
would allow him a great opportunity for artis- 
tic achievement, and test any creative quality 
he might have. 

But Lubitsch, of whom so much was ex- 
pected, has recently directed a picture called 
So This Is Paris. 
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DITOR’S NOTE—Almost a score of tabloid 
newspapers are presently being published in the 


United States. The New York Daily News, the 
first to be published in America, began in 1919, 
and now has a circulation of over a million. The 


circulation of many of the others is increasing by 
the hundreds of thousands. These tabloids frankly 
base their appeal on morbid and sensational details, 
“faked’’ news and “faked” pictures, prize contests and 
trashy stories on sex themes. The Macfadden pub- 
lications, publishers of the incredibly successful New 
York Evening Graphic, frankly declare themselves 
in favour of a sex interest to attract their customers, 
while more conservative editors stress ‘big’ news 
pictorially presented, with reading matter deliberately 
concocted for a public of minimum intelligence. In 
this article, Mr. Cummings considers the prevalence 
of tabloids as an index to the national mentality 


IKE all phenomena which we are in the 
evil habit of taking for granted, the men- 
tality of the Great American People— 

by which is meant, that kind of liveliness or 
unliveliness which is common to most citizens 
of our grand and glorious republic—invites 
more than a casual inspection. We should not 
merely realise, as most of us merely do, that 
“Americanism” rules supreme in this epoch- 
making day and time, or that ““Americanisation” 
now applies to everything from non-citizens to 
safety-pins. Granted, that the entire universe 
echoes and re-echoes to the mighty strides of 
our nati assuming that a whole 
civilization trembles in the hollow of our super- 
human hand—in brief, admitting that nobody 
“never saw nothing” like us—it is far from 
improbable that an analysis of the invincible 
spirit underlying this uncontested supremacy 
will give quite as startling results, in a quiet 
way, as the huge and noisy product itself. 
Moreover (economists, sociologists, efficiency 
experts and similar learned gentry to the con- 
trary) such an analysis does not involve a very 
vast acquaintance with the occult science of 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes. Quite the contrary. From 
a thousand adjectives which fairly clamour for 
‘Ja chance to describe the Great American Men- 
ality, there immediately stands forth one ad- 
jective in which our epoch finds its perfect 
‘portrait, in which our civilization sees itself 
iraculously mirrored, in which the ,U.S.A. 
himmers in all the unmitigated splendour of its 
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NEWS AT A GLANCE 


Are tabloid newspapers like these, indicative of 
infantilism on the part of the great American 
public? Have they a pernicious influence? Will 
they eventually drive all the better class of news- 
papers out of the field? Read this consideration 
of the tabloids by a severe yet profound critic 


By E. E. COMMINGS 


great-and-only-ness. This adjective is: in- 
fantile.' 
By no circumstance the least important, and 


the 


infantile essence of 


most example of the 


America’s 


certainly obvious, 


strictly all-con- 
quering mentality greets our eyes daily, any- 
where and everywhere, in the guise of the tab- 
loid newspaper. The tabloid newspaper actually 
means to the typical American of this era what 
the Bible is popularly supposed to have meant 
to the typical Pilgrim Father: viz. a very present 
help in time of trouble, plus a means of keep- 
ing out of trouble via harmless, since vicarious, 
indulgence in the pomps and vanities of this 


wicked world. 


ITHOUT the Bible, as everybody knows, 

your Pilgrim Father would have been 
serious sly inclined to wonder why an Almighty 
saw fit to freeze him in_ Winter, 
starve him in summer and fill him full of ar- 
rows at all times. He might even have been 
tempted to register a few complaints with his 
Omnipotent Protector. Conceivably, this right- 
strayed so 


Providence 


cous person might eventually have 
far from the path of righteousness as to throw 
up the sponge entirely or join the wicked 
Indians. But the Pilgrim Father’s Bible solved 
his problem very nicely, by pointing out to him 
that things are not what they seem and by 
furnishing him with a pleasing catechism of 
values in place of a painful concatenation of 
Furthermore, it occasionally stopped 
an arrow or two, 

If the tabloid newspaper cannot boast of stop- 
ping arrows, it can at least retort that arrows 
are not being done this year, and that, if the 
woods are not full of Indians, the skyscrapers 
are full of time-clocks and that a struggle is a 
struggle still, the noblest thing alive and that 
temptation remains temptation, no matter which 
of innumerable disguises the insidious Tempter 
may see fit to assume. Ask Billy Sunday, he 
knows. Or, to put the matter a little differ- 
ently: just what would become of the machine 
known as Big Business, were many hundreds of 
thousands of male and female cogs denied their 


realities. 
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The Tabloid Newspaper 


An Investigation Involving Big Business, the Pilgrim Fathers 


and Psychoanalysis 


daily oi] in the form of the tabloid newspaper, 


Heaven alone knows; but it is not difficult 


ye good olde days” of a year or two ago, 
these human cogs were bene satisfactorily, it 
not thoroughly, lubricated by means of com- 
mon-or-garden newspapers which appealed to 
the mind through intricate symbols, such as 
words of one, two, or even three, syllables. But 
that is Gone are the snows, etc. The 
Big Business Machine (as any Big Business 
Machinist will be the first to admit) has been 


over. 


enormously ches in a couple of years. 
The parts of each and every subsidiary mechan- 
ism have not only been standardised but have 

been rendered accessible at all times and under 
all conditions. Whereas, not so long since, the 
prerogative of a human cog was his or her 
occasional obscurity, he or she is now always 
observable and easily getatable. Such compli- 
cated oilcans as were suitable for 
friction have 


eliminating 


obscure sources of accordingly 


been ‘dispensed with. 


OT the mind, but the eye of the human 

cog has become the centre of Jubrica- 
tion. To keep fit for one’s job, one no longer 
reads, one merely The ordinary 
paper with its histories of what happened, 
yields to the tabloid newspaper with its pictures 
of what is happening. Thus it would appear 
that the tabloid newspaper celebrates a climax 
in the orgiastic worship of the present tense of 
the verb To Be. 

But the great supremacy of the tabloid news- 
paper will be better when .we 
realise that its only contemporary rival is an 
even more familiar pictorial phenomenon with 
an even wider circulation—the dream. The 
dream, indeed, differs fundamentally from the 
tabloid newspaper only in age and pedigree. 
In aim, in format and in effect, the dream and 
the tabloid newspaper are so similar as to be 
almost indistinguishable. To be sure, as re- 
gards efficiency there is no comparison: the 
tabloid newspaper wins in a walk from the 

(Continued on page 146) 
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Hollywood Begins a Film Version of a Biblical Episode Under 


HE scene above depicts an important moment in the first day of the filming 

of the “greatest religious cinema drama of all time’. As the first camera was 
focussed on the spectacle, the representatives of various religious denominations 
who were present at the special invitation of the director called for a moment 
of silent prayer. The ensuing services were extremely impressive and, in effect, 
poignant. Many of the women present, both principals and supernumeraries, 
wept perceptibly, the tears making little rivulets of pain down their powdered 
cheeks. After this effort to keep the light of faith and deep humility in the 


troubled hearts of men was concluded, attention turned to Mary Magdalene, 
reclined voluptuously on a dais in the foreground at right, supporting a sprawling 
leopard (evidently drugged for the occasion). At the immortal Sinner’s feet is 
a greasy sheik, of questionable Biblical origin. In the background a Bacchanalian 
feast is in progress and numerous portly gentlemen may be observed lounging 
over their cups and viands. Slave girls wait upon them, while in the distance, 
through mighty “marble” pillars, may be seen the spires of a templed city. 
The press represertative of this super-production has issued an edict declaring 
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the director to be possessed of sincerity of heart and purpose. Specific instruc- 
tions, moreover, have been given to all members of the company that the most 
abject solemnity and deep reverence be maintained at all hazards during the 
magnificent undertaking. There are implicit orders that any employee swearing 
upon the lot is to be immediately dismissed and not again to be employed—until 
the completion of the picture. In Hollywood, there was gossip that the girl playing 
Mary Magdalene was one of the most charming bathing beauties who ever basked 
beneath a golden California sun. According to rumour, this film will contain 
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Raleigh, the Artist, Records It 


(although slightly in contradiction of accepted authorities) a beautiful love-story— 
the romance of Mary Magdalene and Judas (‘‘Thirty Pieces of Silver”) Iscariot. 
The casting director at the time this drawing was made, had not yet 
made his selection for the part of Christ. But this circumstance, in the words 
of the great director, was ‘‘of no immediate consequence’ as the gentle Judean 
would, at best, play but a minor réle in the picture, which was, after all, only a 
history of a religion, and hence concerned no one particular character. 
Rather was it to be the story of a lady engaged in the oldest profession 
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A Dialogue on the Art of Acting 


Proving That an Actress is More Than a Woman and an Actor Less Than a Man 


CENE: The buffet of a theatre. The sec- 

ond act has just ended. In a corner, a 

gentleman in a dress-suit and a lady im 
grande toilette are talking to each other: The 
conversation of the other people present will be 
omitted. Only the argument of this particular 
couple concerns us here, 


Tue Lavy: How did you put it? 

Tur Gentieman: This is the way I put it, 
—an actress is a little more than a woman. °° 

Tur Lapy: And an actor? 

Tue Gentieman: A little less than a man. 

Tue Lapy: That is a grave insult. 

Tur GentritEmMan: You mean what I said 
about an actor? 

Tuer Lapy: No. 
actress. 

Tue GENTLEMAN: Come now! I said: an 
actress is always a little more than a woman. 

Tue Lapy: When you men say: more than 
a woman, that means, in men’s language, that 
she is worse than a woman. And when you say 
of a man that he is less than a man, it implies, 
in turn, that he is worse than a man. Because 
what men understand by “woman” is a certain 
aggregate of undesirable characteristics. Again, 
what you mean by “man” is a masterly con- 
trived mosaic of all beautiful, good, and admir- 
able qualities. Therefore, saying that a woman 
is more than a woman, is as adverse a criticism 
as when you say of a man that he is /ess than 
a man. 

Tue Gentueman: Thank you. 

Tur Lapy: What are you thanking me for? 

Tue Gentieman: For having so briefly and 
precisely expressed the thing | wanted to ex- 
plain at greater length. But I still ought to 
make a few of the nuances a trifle clearer. Jf 
you will permit me? 

Tue Lapy: Of course. 


What you said about an 


(The lady assumes an expression like that of 
a fencing-master, who is saying to a pupil: 
“Bravely now, just aim a few good blows at 
my head, and dowt be afraid, because Pil parry 
the thrust.” ) 


Tue Gentieman: Every woman is a born 
actress. What we call “acting” or “play- 
acting’, is a special art only in so far as men 
are concerned, and they alone need talent and 
preparation for it. It is customary to say of a 
good actor: “This exceptional fellow was made 
to be an actor!” But—l repeat,—every wom:in 
is orm an actress. And it is only of those 
women who, through up-bringing, self-criticism 
and other forms of severe discipline, gradually 
Jose this inherent ability, that it is possible to 
say: “Lo, this exceptional girl was made to be 
a wife!” Let me give you this definition: 
“An actress is a woman who has not lost her 
original characteristics, while an actor is a man 
who has lost his.” 

Tue Lapy: For instance? 

Tue GenTLEMAN: For instance: a man is 
not supposed to lie. Yet an actor goes upon the 
stage nightly and proclaims: “I am Cdipus 
Rex.” Have you ever reflected that this is not 
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true? He is guilty of a falsehood. He is not 
Edipus Rex, but Monsieur Mounet-Sully, 
member of the Comédie-Francaise. Further- 
more, it is too risky a statement for a good lie, 
because every one knows that Edipus Rex has 
been dead for ages. 

Tue Lapy: But he says that on a stage, in 
a theatre! 

Tur GentLeman: What difference does that 
make? Why should a lie be tolerated in, some 


CONCERT 
By Tuomas KENNEDY 
I. Portrait of a Lady 


They played a wildly elfin thing— 

A whirl of dance, a heavenly lark— 
And you sat, plumply fluttering 
Your'satins in the dark. 

The music came as delicate 

As lace, as thin as vapour; 

A box of chocolates you ate, 

And rattled tissue paper. 

And when the last white, perfect note 
Reached tiptoe to the sky, 

You ate the last one, cleared your throat, 


And heaved a fat, sad sigh. 


II. Clarinet 


He held an ebony clarinet 

In white and tapering hands; 
His fingers delicately met 

The silver of the keys; 

His eyes beheld uncharted lands 


By undiscovered seas. 


Above a brown and pointed beard 

His face was thin and sad; 

He had the look of one who feared 
Some vaguely dreadful thing; 

And all the while his notes were glad 
As swallows on the wing. 


places but not in others? Just because in one 
place there are rows of seats behind each other, 
does not give a fundamentally honest man the 
privilege to stand up on a platform and tell one 
lie after another. What has architecture or a 
mere name to do with a man’s character? A 
man of honour would rather die than speak 
anything other than the truth in any building 
in the world. The man who speaks otherwise 
than his own conviction,—and for pay, besides, 
—is not areal man. And whoever is not a real 
man, is obviously less than a man. 

Tue Lapy: Marvelous! Then you do not 
recognize the fact that there is an institution 
called the theatre? Can’t you see evidence of 
it here? Look about! 

Tue GentieMman: I am looking about, but 
I do not accept it. For my part, they may build 
a palace of gold and diamonds, they can equip 
it with a hundred seats, a hundred loges and a 
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hundred chandeliers—still, if some one should — 
ask me in a theatre for my name and for my 
opinion of the Locarno agreement, 1 would give 
my real name and my real opinion. 

Tue Lavy: If you were an actor and were 
standing on the stage in the costume of Edipus 
Rex, and another actor asked you who you were, 
what would you answer him? 

Tie Gentieman: I could wear no cloth 
and no costume that would force me to deny 
my real name, which I bear with honour, and 
which I inherited from my father and my 
grandfather, 

Tue Lapy: (A trifle nervously ) You are an 
idiot ! 

Tue GENTLEMAN: Unless my ears deceive 
me, you are trying to ridicule my theories. 
However, I accept the designation, because it is 
merely a criticism of my mental qualities, and 
carries no insult to my character with it. 

Tue Lapy: Let us carry the argument fur- 
ther. What about thé actress? 

Tue Genrieman: Oh, that is another ques-_ 
tion. Woman is born with the art of lying as 
her defense. ‘This was given her by the wisdom 
of Nature, just as the tiger was given teeth; 
birds, wings; rabbits, speedy legs. It is with 
the art of lying that woman defends herself 
against the man-made theory that a woman is 
the property of but one man. Now then: life 
gives a woman many opportunities for lying, 
but still not enough. Every woman would 
prefer to lie continuously from morning till 
night, and life does not provide her with sufli- 
cient opportunity. On the stage, however, she H 
is free to lie in abundance: lie every day from 
eight in the evening until eleven, with matinées 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Have you eve 
noticed that after a performance actors are 
tired, while actresses are exhilarated? Th 
actor is happy after a performance, because he 
is able to return to reality. But the actress is 
miserable, because she has to desert that which 
is to Aer reality. Have you ever noticed that 
elderly actors find it easier to forsake the stage, 
than do elderly actresses? Why? Because the 
more of a man an actor is, the more he has to 
influence himself to remain on the stage—and 
the more of a woman an actress is, the more sh 
has to influence herself to leave the stage. 

Tue Lapy: I know actresses who could give 
many married women lessons in domestic 
fidelity and maternal self-sacrifice. 

Tue Gentieman: But that is easy for them! 
Because, whatever evil instincts they have ir 
them, they purge themselves of nightly on the 
stage, in the naughty plays. Then they return, 
purified, to their family circle. 

Tue Lapy: I know actors who are the most 
correct gentlemen in the world! 

Tue Genriteman: How difficult for them 
being gentlemen. To paint their faces every 
night, sometimes to crawl around on their hands 
and knees, and even to be slapped in certair 
plays! A shudder runs through me every, time 
I see one man strike another, who cannot return 
the blow, because it is not written in his réle! 

‘Tue Lavy: And what about the plays where 

(Continued on page 128) 
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MAE MURRAY 


A blonde performer (and, ac- 
cording to this page’s evidence, 
aren't we all?), Miss Murray 
allowed herself to be seduced 
by the films a dozen years ago 


INA CLAIRE MARY LEWIS 
Now a tonic and Because she was a 
gleaming star in all Follies alumna, her 
the highest comedies Metropolitan début 
available, Miss Claire won as much front- 
was once content to page space as if she 
sing Poor Little Marie- were backed by a Kan- 
Odile for Ziegfeld sas City Rotary Club 


DOROTHY MACKAILL MARION DAVIES 


“Specializing in dramatic art, 
French, literature and music, 
all of which studies she still 
continues’? — thus her press 
agent’s version of her ascent 


This fair lady, playing oppo- 
site Mr. Barthelmess and in 
other pictures, was a notable 
member of Mr. Ziegfeld’s bevy 
of beauties way back in 1921 


MARILYN MILLER 


As in Sally, so in Sunny, this 
able Ziegfeld graduate is still 
the most popular prima donna 
in American musical comedy 


Graduates of the Ziegfeld Academy 


Some of the Fairest Alumnae, Magna Cum Laude, Who Began Their Careers in the “Follies” 
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HE history of Sherwood Anderson is the history of a man groping 

painfully for an understanding of his own ideas. They flash before him 
out of the void, and he contemplates them with a sort of wonder, seeking to 
penetrate their significance, and sometimes not succeeding. Here I do 
not simply speculate grandly; I say only what the man has said himself, 
and in plain terms. Mid-American Chants Tepresents his effort to 
turn this puzzlement into ecstasy; in Many Marriages he takes refuge 
in metaphysics; in such acrid and revelatory short stories as Death in the 
Woods he contents himself with stating his problem, and letting the answer 
go. But the man grows. He is still a wanderer in a wood, but he has 
begun to find paths and landmarks. In Dark Laughter, I believe, there 
are plain foreshadowings of the Anderson who is ahead—an Anderson still 


VANITY FAIR 


STEICHEN 


America’s Most Distinctive Novelis —Sherwood Anderson 


happily free from the ready formulae of the Bennetts and Wellses, and yet 
making contact with an ordered and plausible rationale of life. In Dark 
Laughter, the latest of his books, Anderson begins to be oriented. It is, I 
think, one of the most profound American novels of our time, It has all 
the cruel truthfulness of a snapshot, and it is at the same time a 
moving and beautiful poem. Sherwood Anderson is one of the most original 
novelists ever heard of. He seems to derive from no one, and to have 
no relation to any contemporary. An aloof, moody, often incoherent, mainly 
impenetrable man, he has made his own road. There is, at the top of his 
achievement, an almost startling brilliance; there is in him, even at his 
worst, every sign of a sound artist—sometimes baffled by his materials, 
perhaps, but never disingenuous, never smug, never cheap.—H. L. MENCKEN 
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A Criminal’s Christmas 
The Confessions of a Youthful Offender Who, in Later Life, Became an Author 


VERY man’s hand against me. There 

I was in the darkness of the empty house. 

It was cold outside and snow was falling. 
I crept to a window and raising a curtain peered 
out. A man walked in the street. Now he had 
stopped at a corner and was looking about. He 
was looking toward the house I was in. I 
drew back into the darkness. 

Two o’clock, four o’clock. The night before 
Christmas. 

Yesterday I had walked freely in the streets. 
Then temptation came. I committed 4 crime. 
The man hunt was on. 

Always men creeping in darkness in cities, 
in towns, in alley-ways in cities, on dark coun- 
try roads. 

Man wanted. The man hunt. Who was my 
friend? Whom could I trust? Where should 
I go? 

It was my own fault. I had brought it on 
myself. We were hard up that year and I had 
got a job in Willmott’s grocery and‘ general 
store. I was twelve years old and was to have 
fifty cents a day. 

During the afternoon of the day before 
Christmas there was’a runaway on Main Street. 
Everyone rushed out. I was tying a package and 
there—right at my hand—was an open cash 
drawer. 

I did not think. I grabbed. There was 
so much silver. Would anyone know? After- 
ward I found I had got six dollars, all in quar- 
ters, nickels and dimes. It made a handful. 
How heavy it felt. When I put it in my pocket 
what a noise it made. 

No one knew. Yes, they did. Now wait. 
Don’t be nervous. 

You know what such a boy—twelve years of 
age—would tell himself. I wanted presents for 
the other kids of our family,—wanted some- 
thing for mother. Mother had been ill. She 
was just able to sit up. 

When I got out of the store that evening it 
was for a time all right. I spent a dollar seventy 
five. Fifty cents of it was for mother—a 
lacy looking kind of thing to put around her 
neck. There were five other children. I spent 
a quarter on each. 


HEN I spent a quarter on myself, That 
left four dollars. I bought a kite. That 
was silly. You don’t fly kites in the winter. 
When I got home and before I went into the 
house I hid it in a shed. There were some old 
boxes in a corner. I put it in behind the boxes. 
It was grand going in with the presents in 
my arms. Toys, candy, the lace for mother. 
Mother never said a word. She never asked 
me where I got the money to buy so many 
things. 

I got away as soon as I could. There was a 
boy named Bob Mann giving a party. I went 
there. 

I had come too early. I looked through a 
window and saw I had come long before the 
party was to start so I went for a walk. 

It had begun to snow. I had told mother T 
might’ stay at Bob Mann’s all night. 

That was what raised the devil—just walking 
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about. When I had grabbed the money out of 
the cash drawer I did not think there was a 
soul in the store. There wasn’t. But just as I 
was slipping it into my pocket a man came in, 

The man was a stranger. What a noise the 
silver made. Even when I was walking in the 
street that night, thinking about the man, it 
made a noise. Every step I took it jingled in 
my pockets. 

A fine thing to go to a party making a noise 
like that. Suppose they played some game. In 
lots of games you chase each other. 

I was frightened now. I might have thrown 
the money away, buried it in the snow, but I 
thought ... 

I was full of remorse. If they did not find 
me out I could go back to the store next day 
and slip the four dollars back into the drawer. 

“They won’t send me to jail for two dol- 
lars,” I thought, but there was that man. 

I mean the one who came into the store just 
when I had got the money all safe and was 
putting it into my pocket. 

He was such a strange acting man. He just 
came into the store and then went right out. 
I was confused of course. I must have acted 
rather strange. No doubt I looked scared. 

He may have been just a man who had got 
into a wrong place. Perhaps he was a man look- 
ing for his wife. 

When he had gone all the others came back. 
There had been a rush before the runaway 
happened and there was a rush again. No one 
paid any attention to me. I never even asked 
whose horse ran away. 


HE man might however have been a de- 

6 Pecan That thought did not come until 

I went to Bob Mann’s party and got there too 

early. It came when I was walking in the street 
waiting for the party to begin. 

I never did go to the party. Like any other 

boy I had read a lot of dime novels. There was 


a boy in our town named Roxie Williams who 


had been in a reform school. What I did not 
know about crime and detectives he had told 
me. 

I was walking in the street thinking of that 
man who came into the store just as I stole the 
money and then, when I began to think of 
detectives, I began to be afraid of every man 
I met. 

In a snow like that, in a small town where 
there aren’t many lights, you can’t tell who 
anyone is. 

There was a man started to go into a house. 
He went right up to the front door and seemed 
about to knock and then he didn’t. He stood by 
the front door a minute and then started away. 

It was the Musgraves’ house. I could see 
Lucy Musgrave inside through a window. She 
was putting coal in a stove. All the houses I 
saw that evening, while I was walking around, 
getting more and more afraid all the time, 
seemed the most cheerful and comfortable 
places. 

There was Lucy Musgrave inside a house 
and that man outside by the front door, only a 
few feet away and she never knowing. It might 


have been the detective and he might have 
thought the Musgrave house was our house. 

After that thought came I did not dare go 
home and did not know where I could go. 
Fortunately the man at the Musgraves’ front 
door hadn’t seen me. I had crouched behind 
a fence. When he went away along the street 
I started to run but had to stop. 

The loose silver in my pocket made too much 
racket. I did not dare go and hide it anywhere 
because I thought, “If they find and arrest me 
and I have four dollars to give back maybe 
they'll let me go.” 

Then I thought of a house where a boy 
named Jim Moore lived. It was right near 
Buckeye Street—a good place. Mrs. Moore was 
a widow and only had Jim and one daughter 
and they had gone away for Christmas. 

I made it there all right, creeping along the 
streets. I knew the Moores hid their key in a 
woodshed, under a brick near the door. I had 
seen Jim Moore get it dozens of times. 


T was there all right and I got in. Such a 

night! I got some clothes out of a closet to 
put on and keep me warm. They belonged to 
Mrs. Moore and her grown up daughter. After- 
ward they found them all scattered around the 
house and it was a town wonder. I would get 
a coat and skirt and wrap them around me. 
Then I'd put them down somewhere and as | 
did not dare light a match would have to get 
some more. I took some spreads off beds. 

It was all like being crazy or dead or some- 
thing. Whenever anyone went along the street 
outside I was so scared I trembled all over. 
Pretty soon I had got the notion the whole 
town was on the hunt. 

Then I began thinking of mother. Perhaps 
by this time they had been to our house. I could 
not make up my mind what to do. 

Sometimes I thought,—well, in stories | 
was always at that time reading—boys about my 
own age were always beginning life as boot- 
blacks and rising to affluence and power. I 
thought I would slide out of town before day- 
light and get me a bootblack’s outfit somehow. 


Then Id be all right. 


REMEMBER that I thought I’d start my 
career at a place called Cairo, Hlinois. Why 
Cairo I do not know. 

I thought that all out, crouching by a win- 
dow in the Moores’ house that Christmas eve, 
and then, when no one came along the street 
for a half hour and I began to be brave again, 
I thought that if I had a pistol I would let my- 
self out of the house and go boldly home. If, 
as I supposed, detectives were hid in front of 
the house, I’d shoot my way through. 

I would get desperately wounded of course. 
I was pretty sure I would get a mortal wound 
but before I died I would stagger in at the 
door and fall at mother’s feet. 

There I would lie dying, covered with blood. 
I made up some dandy speeches. “TI stole the 
money, mother, to bring a moment of happiness 
into your life. It was because it was Christmas 


(Continued on page 130) 


A Comedy in Russia 


VANITY FAIR 


An American Critic Finds That One Dare Not Laugh in the Moscow ‘Theatre 


DiTOR’S NOTE: The author of this article, 
Ashton Stevens, is the well-known dramatic critic 
cf the Chicago Herald-Examiner. Mr. Stevens has 
just returned from a tour of Russia where he had 
1mple opportunity to obsesve the inner workings of 


the Russian stage and to see the most characteristic 
native performances. His findings in the Russian 
theatre and his observations of the Russian audiences 
are particularly not only as a contrast 
to American play-going manners, but as an estimate 
Moscow Art Theatre on its own home ground, 


interesting 


or tae 

I’ was a nice friendly hiss at first and con- 
fined to our immediate neighbours in the 
fifth and seventh rows. It sounded not un- 
like the soft sibilant signal of a headwaiter to 


lieutenant when vou look like a good 


his first 
South American in Paris. We couldn’t believe 
No doubt, I thought, 

he Hot Heart which 


do not sufficiently damn the rich and the royal, 


the hissing was for us. 
» are certain lings in 


ens of the Soyict capital are merely 


and the citt 


lish in their own artless Russian 


1 and my companion thought no more about 


to the comic scene in 


ng ourselves up 
Moskvin 


drunken contractor who had just purchased the 


which impersonated a gorgeously 
mayor and the city council and would doubtless 
have had an option on the Czar had the author 
anticipated the shirt-sleeved, sandwich-biting 
Moscow audiences of 1926. Here was the only 
consistent drunkard I ever had known in the 


He had drunk 


and made 


himself into millions 


drama. 
his maddest dreams come true with 
He 


merely with kept yes-men but with retained 


the money. had surrounded himself not 
singers and comedians; and these were drunken 
too, and so were his servants. He had even a 
gentleman among his followers, known to the 


The With the Big 


Moustache, whose duties, so far as I could make 


program as Gentleman 
out, obliged him to be only nervelessly alcohol- 
ized and marmoreally bored. 


PNVERYBODY was drunk, but none could 
4 have been more so than the unseen archi- 
tect of the contractor’s palace, which was itsel| 
a habitation of terrifying temulence wherein 
mottled marble columns aped the horrors of 
the confectioner and a life-sized Russian bear 
emitted a bottle of champagne from his mouth 
whenever a jolly inebriate smote him on the 
thigh. The make-up and costume of 
Mosk in were dict for deliri 


very 
wm tremens, Werr- 
ing as he did thinnish, reddish and rigidly 
centrally-parted hair and beard, a satin waist- 
coat falsetto green in hue and cry and chested 
with : fra- 
ternal, social and building and loan organiza- 
tions, and his boneless wabbling legs sheathed 


countless decorations conferred by 


in trousers whose stripes made the zebra a study 
in solid colour. Red as the flag of the Soviet 
Republic was the moist and mobile face of 
Moskvin, and, in its flush, his fair eves shone 
foolishly like flickering lamps. When he winked, 
and he frequently winked, an entire half of his 
face was involved in the operation; it leaned to 
favor the blinking eve and you wondered if it 
would ever come back. And when he spoke, 
quickly and thickly and sometimes with a hic- 
cough that transposed him an octave higher as 
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deftly as a yodel, my companion and 1 did not 
require an interpreter to fancy that he said 
something funny. 

One of the most amusing things he said was 
that all poor men are thieves. Our Russian 
neighbours smiled at that repeated satirical line, 
even though they withheld their laughter. And 


MARCIA STEIN 


IVAN MOSKVIN 
One of the most versatile of Russian 
actors, Moskvin, through his work 
in the Moscow Art Theatre, has be- 
come world famous as an interpreter 
par excellence of character réles 


one of the funniest things he did was to buy the 
handsome hero, as you or | would buy a bond or 
a book. He purchased him for 400 rubles, 
Without which sum the hero would have been 
unable to provide a substitute for himself in an 
war. ‘Che drunken contractor now 
owned this handsome hero as Sismom Legree had 
owned Uncle Tom, as Russian nobles of a more 
favoured day had owned the serfs who were 


impending 


their play-actors, exchanging in the open market 
an imperfect Ham/et for a more likely ballet 
dancer or a promising horse. And one of the 
funniest sights Pye ever seen was that of the 
recling reddened Moskvin climbing into his 
swan-necked gondola—it was nothing less— 
with the bought and paid-for hero of the play 
proper as his chattel. 

I shall not detain you here with a synopsis of 
The Hot 
Heart, as its title was delightfully translated 
for us by the younger Katchaloff, is an ironic 
romance some several times more amusing than 
the same prolific author’s Enough Stupidity In 
Every Wise Man, and I should imagine that 
the Moscow Art Theatre ought to be able to 
play it to twenty capacity audiences in New 
York, I merely want to say that Russia does not 
take her funny plavs as we take ours, and that 
when 


Alexander Ostroysky’s play proper. 


her foremost comedian convulsingly 
climbed into his comic boat, bearing with him 
his beaming leading man, I and my companion 
were hissed where we sat roaring with laughter 
in the sixth row of the Moscow Art ‘Theatre. 


Sss/ Sys! Tt was unmistakable and it came 


from all quarters of the house. Necks craned 
for us, and eyes, not unfriendly for there was 
more reproach in them than wrath, seemed to 
pick us out. I, easily abashed in public places, 
was for joining in the hissing and casting an 
accusing gaze at somebody else, but my com- 
panion deterred me with a blow from his elbow. 
“L thought you knew,” said he whose laughter 
had been even louder than mine, “that there’s 
never any demonstration in the Moscow Art 
Theatre till the whole performance is over.” 
Which was all very well mere hand- 
clapping or even a few cheers, but I couldn’t 
sce how a man could store his laughter for three 
hours and then deliver it unimpaired. One 
laughs now or never. And my mind girdled 
the globe to Mr. A. H. Woods, and again I 
heard the overlord of the Eltinge Art Theatre 
avouch that every laugh in a playwright’s script 
is worth $1,000 to the producer. 


for 


ROUGH estimate on the Woods basis 
showed the Moscow Are Theatre was rob- 
bing itself of a quarter of a million dollars. I 
wanted to rush out after the second act and 
present the figures to Stanislavsky, for the Mos- 7 
cow Art Theatre is self-sustaining, receiving no 
subsidy and being perhaps the only thing in 
Moscow that is not run by the Soviet Republic, 7 
with the exception of the clevator in the govern- 
ment-managed Savoy Hotel, where I usually 7 
walked four flights. But my companion said 7 
that that would be as bad taste as my laughter. 
Anyway, during the intermission, my so-" 
called mind persisted in reverting to the laugh- 
ing-customs of our own theatres, where the 
laugh is not only tolerated but sought, where 
the ideal performance of a comic play is 
deemed to be that one in which the actors are 
compelled to fight their way line by line against” 
an organized resistance of laughter. I looked at 
the audience in its grim shirts and shirtwaists, 
among which a man in evening clothes would 
have been as conspicuous as a woman with no 
clothes at all, These people were not funcreal, 
Truc, they never laughed as they talked, but 
they smiled—sometimes. And their faces showed | 
intelligence, much more intelligence than I had 
seen in the faces at the Moscow Opera, where 
a toil-tinted mechanic had eaten his unsilent 
sandwich with bared elbows on the velvet rail- 
ing of what had been the Czar’s box. 
This was Moscow’s best audience, just as the 
Art ‘Theatre was, incomparably, its best theatre 
the best theatre in the world, so far as I could 
vee, It was a clean audience, shining with soap, 
and if it suggested Coney Island, at least, it 
suggesicd it on a holiday night—although it 
must be confessed that my memory of this 
representative gathering seems to make good my 
prediction to Will Rogers that he would be the 
best-dressed man in Moscow. But this audience 
would not, I dare say could not, laugh, and 
again it hissed me and my companion when our 
risables once more got control of us in that 
scene in the third act where Moskvin and his 
drunken crew staged a mock hold-up and 
forcibly fed their victims with champagne. 
(Continued on page 154) 
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EFFICIENCY COQUETRY 
How luminously legs ex- This pretty scene por- 
press the character of trays the Leg Fiirtatious. 
their owner. Spying this Nancy and Edgerton are 
pair of business-like ped- at the theatre. The play 
estals, can we not see the is tenderly sentimental 
superimposed lady who, So is Nancy’s hoof. How 
we happen to know, is gentlysatinslipperpresses 
a most comely midinette against polished pump 


i A Choice Group 
Y 

4 ( of Nether Limbs 
tM Mh mes Legs for Every Occasion, 


Lithe, Lank and Lumpy 


Glimpsed 
by FISH 


FOR MASQUERADES 


Exhibit three is a fine brace of 
scrambled legs which always put 
in an appearance at fancy dress 
balls supporting either Caesar or 
Hannibal. How typically Roman 


SPORT MODELS 


Question: Why does golf in Scot- 
land make women's legs look like 
this? While men’s legs look as 
depicted in the drawing opposite. 
They are typical of what one sees 


HOSPITALITY 


Here again we see how legs can.. 
and do. . express the finer abstract 
things in life such as romance. 
Every line of this charming jux- 
taposition tells of joyous greeting 


CHARLESTON LEGS 
Modern dancing is responsible for 
a new phase of leg construction. 
Answering the latest demands of 
Terpsichore, the human knee now 
bends both ways. Our artist knows 


BRITANNIC 


On the other hand .. or foot. . 
connoisseurs will at once recog- 
nize the English authenticity of 
this fine pair of slender cabriole 
supports for a British gentleman 


LATE STEINWAY 


Opulent in every ounce is this 
yoke of fatted calves, cleverly 
caught by our expert between tea- 
tables at Pierre's. Absence of 
an ankle is amply compensated for 
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A Plea for Individual Education 
A Plan Whereby Many Existing Defects in Our School System May Be Eradicated 


PART II 


HILDREN should learn as the human 

race learned; they should set out from 

the immediate and the concrete to dis- 
cover the abstract, the general and the remote. 
History and geography should begin with the 
family and the native place. The sciences 
must blossom out of the local flowers, must be 
born with the familiar animals, spring from 
the neighbouring rocks and waters, be deduced 
from the practice of the local crafts and in- 
dustries. Geometry must arise as it arose among 
the Egyptians—from the measurement for 
practical purposes of definite individual spaces. 
Arithmetic must solve the actual problems of 
daily life. And so on. Higher education is so 
remote from ordinary life that it hardly affects 
the majority of learners. Most of our con- 
temporary Babbitts have been to the university. 
A higher education that turns out such products 
must indeed be in need of reform. The in- 
terests, the intellectual outlook of the educated 
3Zabbitt are exactly the same as those of the 
uneducated. This means only one thing: the 
various “subjects” taught at our educational 
establishments are so completely disconnected 
with life that it never even occurs to the 
learners to absorb them into the practical work- 
aday part of their minds; it never even strikes 
them that knowledge may be used to enrich 
ordinary experience, to test prejudices and 
conventions of conduct. Philosophy, science, 
literature are so many “‘subjects”, learned and 
forgotten. The essential Babbitt remains un- 
modified by them. He emerges from the uni- 
versity the unregenerate Philistine he was be- 
fore he entered. If knowledge is to be loved 
for its own sake, if it is to affect the conduct 
of the generality of mankind (as it is essential 
in this rapidly changing modern world that 
it should) it is necessary—for most adults and 
adolescents, as well as for all children—that 
what is now abstract and remote should be 
wedded in some way to practical life, that is, 
should be made to spring from the ordinary 
experiences of modern man and so be enabled 
to modify his conduct. 


« 


N the best infant schools this synthesis 

of knowledge and practical life is an ac- 
complished fact. An analogous synthesis of the 
vastly more complicated knowledge imparted 
in the course of higher education and the 
practical interests of adolescents and adults 
must be made. The need is urgent. If we go 
on as we are doing now, we shall not merely 
fail to profit by the immense accumulations of 
knowledge which a few eccentric historical re- 
searchers and men of science have piled up; 
we shall carry our civilization headlong to 
disaster, A twentieth-century material civiliza- 
tion cannot be worked by people whose 
minds are predominantly mediaeval or even 
prehistoric. 

No teacher of small children should attempt 
too early to teach anything requiring sustained 
flights of abstract logical reasoning. In the vast 
majority of children the logical faculty de- 
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velops late; small children, like savages, do 
not admit the cogency of logic. The powers 
of exact thinking should be exercised in fol- 
lowing trains of argument, which must be 
progressively lengthened, as the feeling for 
logic grows, from the shortest possible piece 
of pure reasoning to the longest each pupil is 
able to follow. And in all cases, as we have 
seen, these exercises in pure reason should 
start from the near, concrete and therefore 
interesting fact. 


ROM the infant school (if he has had the 

luck to be sent to one, instead of being 
brought up by incompetent parents or nurses), 
the child must pass to an elementary or pre- 
paratory school. The change is, in almost every 
case, profoundly for the worse. The methods 
of instruction current at a good infant school 
are psychologically sound. At the ordinary 
boys’ or girls’ school the education is founded 
on a psychological fallacy and the child is, too 
often, regarded as existing for the System, not 
the System for the child. At this school and 
at others exactly resembling it in spirit and 
in educational methods, the child must remain 
until the time comes for him—if it ever does 
come—to go to the university. There, if he 
has the luck to go to the right kind of uni- 
versity, he will once more be receiving educa- 
tion of a reasonable and decent sort. He may, 
on the contrary, go to a bad university, in 
which most of the vices of the unreformed 
schools are stupidly perpetuated. In that casc, 
he will go out into the world without ever 
having known, except during a few years of 
early childhood, what a proper education is. 
That he could, if taught in the right way, be 
made into a much better and more intelligent 
citizen than he becomes under the present 
system, one cannot doubt. But it may be re- 
marked parenthetically that the absurd and 
irrational systems of education under which 
they were brought up have not in the past pre- 
vented men and women of outstanding talent 
from fully developing their powers. In spite 
of no education, in spite of what is worse—— 
mechanical and brutal education—they have 
been themselves, they have done their work. 
They were too strong for their environment; 
they educated themselves. Ordinary folk suc- 
cumb to their environment. Their curiosity, 
their intellectual passion and energy are in- 
sufficiently strong. In childhood every human 
being is a sort of daemonic genius. Environ- 
ment and early training conspire to damp down 
this early ardour. It survives only in the few, 
who educate themselves for their predestined 
tasks. The rest—the majority—suffer them- 
selves to be taught (which is all that most 
educationists want them to do) and become 
what the system makes them, dim, uncurious 
people, not desiring knowledge and quite igno- 
rant of the way in which knowledge may be 
acquired, if it should ever be needed. What 
is required is a system of education which shall 
encourage boys and girls (not merely infants, 
as is at present the case) to teach themselves; 
a system calculated to foster the child’s curi- 
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osity through all the years of growth, to make 
the desire for knowledge a chronic and habitual 
desire and to familiarize each child with the 
best methods of acquiring it by his own efforts. 
What is needed, in a word, is a system of 
individual education. 

Let us briefly trace the career of the grow- 
ing school child. In the infant school, if 
he was lucky enough to attend one, he was 
taught to teach himself, to develop his own 
faculties, to use his senses and his imagination— 
the herald, as Goethe called it, and indeed the 
parent of his reason. His education was: an 
active one. In the higher schools, to which he 
is now promoted, the education is mainly 
passive. No longer is he expected to use initia- 
tive, to discover things for himself. His first 
duty is now to sit still and let the school master 
teach him. He is regarded as an empty vessel. 
The function of the teacher is to fill him. In 
the infant school, on the contrary, he was re- 
garded as a living, developing organism, and 
the teacher was there to create an appetite in 
him for knowledge and virtue, to make truth, 
beauty and goodness tempting, and to show 
him the best way of acquiring these things by 
his own efforts. A great gulf separates the two 
schools. 


N the higher schools, the child finds himself 

a member of a class—of a very large class in 
most schools, except those of the rich. (And 
even in these—I am thinking mostly of 
the English Public Schools—the classes are 
sometimes fantastically large.) There may be 
forty, fifty, even sixty children with him in 
the same room. His talents are expected to 
conform to the-average standard of this as- 
semblage. He may be exceptionally clever and 
quick, or exceptionally slow and dull. In either 
case he is a nuisance to his teacher and to his 
fellow pupils, and in either case his own edu- 
cation suffers. If he is clever, he is held back 
by the majority of ordinary boys. If he is 
stupid, he is dragged along so fast, that it is 
impossible for him to learn anything com- 
pletely and thoroughly. Passively, with his 
forty or fifty dissimilar and unique companions, 
he sits at his desk, while the teacher pumps 
and mechanically re-pumps information into 
his mental receptacle. ; 


Ram it in, ram it in! 
Children’s heads are hollow. 

Ram it in, ram it in! 
Still ‘theres more to follow. 
If the teacher is 
the child will sit still and appear to drin 
in his words. If. the teacher is lax, he 
will more frankly day-dream, scribble, fidget, 
openly play the fool. Satan, we know on 
good authority, finds work for idle hands t 
do. While the teacher is discoursing, the child 
is necessarily idle, passive, unoccupied. More 
over, the lesson is generally dull and has to be 


a severe disciplinarian, 


constantly repeated, owing to the incapacity of . 
a young mind to fix its attention on anythin - 
(Continued on page 132) hy 
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CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 


“Charles Frohman Presents Miss Ethel Barrymore” 


HEN the mighty C. F. of blessed memory went down on the Lusitania, 
an odd blend of sentiment and shrewdness dictated a continuance of his 
name as a trademark for the productions made by those on whom his mantle fell. 
Even after the corporation which became the legatee of his fame had been 
swallowed, hook, line and sinker, by a film company, even after every 
Frohman star had either winked out altogether or shifted to other constellations, 


the playbills continued to flourish the rubric “CHARLES FROHMAN PRE- 
SENTS”. Now, in the whirligig of the theatre, that phrase once again precedes 
as of old the name of Ethel Barrymore. For she, loitering because The Private 
Life of Helen of Troy was not yet ready, was lured back under the old flag by 
the promise of the new Somerset Maugham comedy, The Constant Wife, destined 
in London for Fay Compton but here calling urgently for Miss Barrymore 
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How’s Your Point of View? 


A Glimpse of the Famous Canadian Rockies From the Angle of the Tourist 


T’S no good. I can’t go it. All the way 

across the continent now, and still I can’t 

get the hang of it. Through the Canadian 
Rockies from Calgary to Kamloops, visited 
Banff and Lake Louise, been everywhere, seen 
everything, done all the conventional piaces; 
and I’m not a Tourist yet. The whole trip is 
a flat failure. I might as well have stayed at 
home. 

And lve tried so very hard. Ive 
every effort to be one of them. I wear my plus- 
fours like everyone else, my kodak bumps at 
my (left) hip, my cap slouches over my (right) 
ear at just the orthodox angle; | call the porter 
“George” and the conductor “Chief”; and I 
spend the bulk of my time in the Observation 
Car seated on the back of my neck, with my 
coat-collar turned up and a cigar between my 
teeth, frowning at the time-table. But still it 
doesn’t fool any ene. I’m not a Tourist, and 
they know it. I simply don’t belong. 

Each year they come flocking in drove after 
drove (“luxurious hotels; comfortable bunga- 
low camps; hiking, fishing, golfing”) to these 
Canadian Pacific Rockies (“most remarkable 
mountain range in the world, 650 miles, mag- 
nificent scenery”) where they may roam amid 
this vast scenic display (“snowy peaks, glaciers, 


made 


foaming torrents, canyons, lakes like vast sap- 
phires and amethysts set in pine-clad moun- 
tains”) for a month of rest and sport (‘“‘nature’s 
playground”). So I flocked with the rest. I 
wanted to play, too. 

On the face of it, the whole thing seemed 
simple enough. I had seen ‘Tourists before, 
from a distance, and they didn’t seem very 
different from any one else. ‘here was apt to 
be a set look to their faces, to be sure; and J 
had noticed that they frequently travelled in 
flocks, like sheep, behind a guide who read to 
them from a book. But I saw no reason why I 
couldn’t gnaw my lip and trot along with the 
best of them. I thought I had simply to buy 


my ticket, and join in the fun. Which was . 


where I made my big mistake. 


FS being a tourist, as such, is probably 
the most dificult profession in the world. 
People devote whole lifetimes to it. The more 
serious ‘Tourists have vast libraries of books, 
pamphlets, time-tables and maps; and they 
chart out their course with maritime precision. 
There is a whole set of standards, and an entire 
code of ethics you and I know nothing about. 
A professional Tourist, such as you meet in 
the Canadian Rockies, knows at a glance the 
right mountain to climb and the proper glacier 
to photograph. He has the best adjectives on the 
tip of his tongue. He knows just what to write 
on post-cards. He can cram the largest number 
of activities into the smallest space of time; at 
Lake Louise he can ride, swim, fish, hike, golf, 
motor, tennis, tea, pick wild-flowers, do enough 
work for a dozen men, and dress in time for 
dinner. He is familiar with the names and 
addresses of all the better mountains. In a 
word, he knows the Point of View. 

And right there is where the big trouble 
with me lies: I can’t get the Tourist Point of 
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View. Somehow I lack the right attitude 
toward things. I can’t decide when a mountain 
is merely a mountain, and when it is Scenery. 
I’ve never discovered what constitutes a View. 
I am forever looking at the wrong waterfall, 
or photographing a mountain that hasn’t a 
name—and a mountain without a name simply 
isn’t done. For example, I spent a half hour 
at Banff staring at the glint of sun on a crag 
above me, when all the time I should. have 
been looking at Cascade Mountain. ‘They were 
very nice about it afterward at the hotel; but 
I could hear them whisper behind my back. I 
was the laughing-stock of the place. 

So far as I can tell, from what I have seen, 
a View is a wooden platform built on the side 
of a canyon, around which is a flat railing 
gouged with initials, dates, and sections of 
names such as “Smi” or “Arthur F, Je”. You 
can tell it anyway by the empty kodak-boxes 
scattered over the floor, 

On the other hand, a Scewe is two or more 
persons in bloomers who are wearing each 
other’s hats. This Scene is usually grinning 
very broadly and squinting a little. One mem- 
ber is in the act of tipping a bottle to the lips 
of a tall girl with wire spectacles, and another 
is seated cross-legged in the center holding a 
pennant lettered: “Montclair, N. J.” (In 
8,657,000 Scenes photographed last summer, 
over six million contained pennants lettered: 
“Montclair, N. J.” Don’t ask me why.) 

I have no idea what Scenery is. Nothing 
much, | guess, 


“OU would think it would be enough to 

be familiar with these technical points; 
but this is only the beginning of What Every 
‘Tourist Should Know. You may be able to 
distinguish a View from a Scene; but unless 
you know how to duck your knees and twist 
your head and squint your eyes in the pro- 
fessional manner, you are not a Tourist yet. 
You won’t fool any one. 

You can always tell the sex of an angle- 
worm, they say, provided you look at it from 
the right angle; and I suppose it is the same 
way with mountains. It all depends how you 
look at them. Not the View, but the Point of 
View is the important thing. 

You should see us rush up in a beefy stam- 
pede from the Sightseeing Bus, trampling each 
other underfoot in an eager surge to the very 
brink of the canyon. For a brief second we 
recoil at the edge in a conventional blink of 
awe. The ecstasy passes. At once we are a 
twisting, contorting mass, turning our heads, 
squinting our eyes, stooping over and looking 
between our legs, inspecting the prospect from 
every available angle. With a whirr and a 
click a hundred cameras are drawn into posi- 
tion, trained, and fired. The group turns as 
cne with a sigh of relief, rushes into the ad- 
jacent souvenir-stores; and the screen door 
slams with a shivering finality behind us. 
Only the muffled scratch! scratch! of a hun- 
dred pens on a hundred post-cards mars the 
tranquillity of nature. A single exposed nega- 
tive lifts and falls, swerves and droops as it 


zigzags its way like a bird into the gaping 
canyon far, far .below. 

From a careful inspection of these various 
positions, I have isolated four or five of the 
prevailing ‘Tourist Angles. ‘These may be 
varied according to the individual taste, or 
figure; but the most typical points of view 
are as follows: 

First Position, 180°. ‘Tourist faces moun- 
tain, feet together, toes outward, hands clasped 
left in right upon abdomen. Bend head at 
a right angle to the left, resting left check 
on left shoulder, and shut right eye. Exclama- 
tion: “Oh.” 

Second Position, 90°. ‘Tourist faces moun- 
tain, assuming same position as (1), except that 
hands are placed on hips, left hand on left hip 
and right hand on- right hip. (Gentleman 
may vary this by placing left hand on left hip 
and right hand on the right hip of the lady 
standing beside him, followed by a poke on 
the nose.) Bend head to the right, assuming an 
angle halfway between the vertical and the 
horizontal, and shut left eye. Exclamation: 
Miva 

Third Position, 360°. ‘Tourist turns back 
to mountain and stoops over in what would be 
a polite bow if he were not facing the wrong 
way. Clasp left ankle with left hand and right 
ankle with right hand, gripping the temples 
between the knees, and stare upside down be- 
tween the legs. Keep both eyes open, particu- 
larly if you are near the edge. Exclamation: 
“George, help me up, I’m getting dizzy.” 

Fourth Position, 270°. Standing with back 
to view, Tourist assumes position (4), elevat- 
ing left shoulder and placing head beneath 
left elbow, clasp left shin with right hand and 
grasp right ear firmly between left thumb and 
forefinger. Half-shut eyes. Exclamation: 
“Personally I feel like a damn fool, how do 
you feel?” 

Fifth Position, 0°. Place the sit-spot firmly 
on the seat of a comfortable arm-chair on the 
hotel porch, facing desired view. Elevate both 
legs, until the left toe is on a level with the 
left eye and the right toe is on a level with the 
right eye, resting heels on balcony railing. 
Fold arms left in right, rest the back of the 
neck on a plush cushion, light a cigar and shut 


both eyes tight. Exclamation: “Ah... boy!” 


ROM Calgary the snub-nosed engine of 

the C. P. R. moseyed its inquisitive way, 
mile after mile into the heart of these vast 
Rockies. It rooted about the foot of dizzy 
mountain-heights, burrowed through black 
tunnels, growled and shook down echoing can- 
yons, sniffed at the shore of glass-green lakes, 
and wormed its black belly across spidery 
trestles that looked down upon cloud-packed 
valleys and the tiny streams meandering below. 
And as this incredible sea of grey stone 
rolled and tossed, heaved and plunged over 
half a continent of valleys and peaks and 
glaciers, combing higher and ever higher to 
the westward in a mounting succession of white- 
capped breakers, we in the Observation Car 

(Continued on page 122) 
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WOODMAN THOMPSON 


A graduate of the dramatic laboratory of 
the Carnegie Institute, Mr. Thompson has 
specialized in permanent settings which 
ingeniously adapt themselves to scene 


after scene. The Firebrand stands as 


admirable example, while his Jolanthe 
seeks fantastic beauty by other means 


BRUGUIERE 


FREDERICK JONES, 3rd 


Youth is served upon the backdrop quite 
as elsewhere these days, and Frederick 
Jones, 3rd, in his early twenties is one of 
Broadway's successful designers. With 
a flare for towering effects and for bizarre 
decoration, his most important effort has 
been the much mooted Shanghai Gesture 


MARCIA STEIN 


LEE SIMONSON 


Like R. E. Jones a graduate of 
Harvard, Lee Simonson has been 
the art director of the Theatre 
Guild since its beginnings. Thus 
over thirty notable plays have 
gained by his characterizing sense 
of color, line, and mass. Liliom, 
Peer Gynt and Back to Methuselah 
have been his greatest triumphs 


Pioneer 


leader of 


for Ar 
Macbeth, The Jest and Anna Christie to 
become 
Under t! 


EDMOND JONES 


an designers and still 

t Robert Edmond Jones 

turned from the creation of mise-en-scéne 
ur Hopkins’ productions of Hamlet, 


mself a stage director in Desire 
nd The Great God Brown 


MURAY 


JO MIELZINER 


A son of the painter Leo Mielziner, Jo 
Mielziner brings a refining criticism to 
even the most realistic setting, as The 
Wild Duck testified. Give him a Venetian 
palace as in Sidney Howard’s effective 
if briefly seen Lucky Sam McCarver and 
he achieves rare and even significant beauty 


Dressing the Dramatic Show Windows 


A Group of American Scenic Artists Who Belong to the Modern School of Stage Design 


96 
Openly 
HERE has been considerable alarm 
concerning the future of intercollegiate 
- football, which has been furnishing the 
most colourful pageantry in American sport 


for the last halt University of 
Dubuque has announced its withdrawal from 


century. The 


competition with other colleges because the 
upkeep of a football team was more than the 
funds Further, the 
President of the 


the game had become thoroughly 


available would stand. 


University announced that 
commercial- 
ized and professiona ized, 

But this is not all. The American Associa- 
College 


denunciation of intercollegiate 


Professors has come out with 
football, and 
a cutting off of the schedules and a 


tion of 


called for 


trimming of the expenditures. And much was 


said in this manifesto concerning a distorted 


sense of values, the exaltation of the gladiator 
In fact 
ing criticism was mode regarding the preseut 
deplorable football. 
There is some basis, | think, for the indictment. 

It is that the 
collected in professional sports should be con- 


spirit and that sort of thing. a sweep- 


state of intercollegiate 


natural money involved and 


sidered and discussed. We have some idea as 


how much money is taken in through the 


course of the season in baseball, for baseball—- 
particularly big league baseball—primarily is 
a busimess. 

The professional baseball season runs for 
154+ games. The average college plays just 
associate Of Mir, C. C; 
Pyle, who is very quick at figures, has demon- 
strated that 


teur 


eight games, but an 


intercollegiate football, an ama- 


sport, takes in during those eight days more 
millions than the gross receipts of the big league 
This 
record takes into consideration only about thirty 
of the most 


clubs for their long drawn out season. 


prominent American colleges 

NHESE figures convinced some groups of 
| promoters that there should be a reasonable 
profit in frankly football 


Gentlemen profits 


some professional 


games. who formerly saw 
only in the essentially professional sports such 
as baseball, prize-fighting and wrestling began 
to invest in college football players. 
I am quite that frankly 
football never draw the millions 


that are being drawn by intercollegiate football. 


cony\ inced 
will 


profes- 
sional 


‘The patrons of professional sport are becom- 
ing more and more ae and will realize 
that football, as it is played in the colleges, 
is an moran to game, one that can not be 
played professionally. Once they realize that 
the professional football player is not trying 
they will become 
hibitions. 


decidedly cold to these ex- 

The spectators at a football game must face 
discomforts that no professional spectators will 
endure, excepting perhaps at a heavyweight 
championship prize-fight, for 
winter Neither rain nor snow ever 
halted an intercollegiate football game, nor has 


football is a 
sport. 


diminished the crowd or dulled its partisan 
enthusiasm. On the same day that 80,000 men 
and women sat in a 
watch 


rain and sleet storm to 
a Yale-Harvard game in the 


5 


Bowl at 


Protessionalizing the Sport May E 


The Football Evil 


By W. O. McGEERHAN 
New Haven, several scheduled professional 
football games were cancelled because of the 
weather and the dearth of customers 

It is apparent that those who love the inter- 
collegiate game need not consider Mr. C. C, 
Pyle as any menace to its integrity, nor should 


RAY HUFF-RICHTER 


c. C. PYLE 


As the sports promoter who won over 
from the amateur ranks such promi- 
nent athletes as ‘‘Red’’ Grange, Su- 
zanne Lenglen, Vincent Richards and 
Mary K. Browne, C. C. Pyle has suf- 
fered much adverse criticism. Mr. 
McGeehan points out that Mr. Pyle’s 
activities may have a healthy effect 


Mr, Red Grange be regarded in any way as a 
traitor to the game because he 
cne great talent, the ability 
broken field. If there is any menace to inter- 
collegiate football it comes from the colleges 
themselves. 

The 


collegiate 


capitalized his 
to run through a 


inter- 
and have 


colleges are commercializing 
football, all of 
been deliberately commercializing it long be- 
fore Mr. C. C, Pyle’s alert ear, 
sound of the Grange ballyhoo, 


them, 


catching the 
began to believe 


that there might be millions in it. 
They will tell you at any college that the 


proceeds of the football games pay all of the 
expenses for all of the other branches of col- 
lege athletics. The proceeds from the football 
games build Rae and athletic fields and 
Thus the colleges then- 
and commercialize their 
young gladiators unfairly and ina rather hypo- 
critical fashion. They have no real grievance 
then, when those gladiators, after they have 
given all they have, not only for the greater 
glory of the a/sa mater, but for her financial 
profit, should step out to do a little gladiator 
business on their own account. 

I have just been listening to the confidential 
complaint of a coach of an eastern college: “I 


pay for their upkeep. 
selves capitalize 
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Eventually Benefit the Colleges 


had- to take a man-killing schedule because 
they are a hundred thousand dollars in arrears 
on the payments on the stadium,” he said. 
“Of course the team will not make much of 
a showing against the teams we will have to 
play, but we had to get the games to try and 
make the money and pull the athletic fund out 
of the hole. We will lose a lot of games, and 
the alumni will be after my scalp, and they 
will get it.” 

The football coach is a frank professional, 
but he may talk frankly only in confidence. 
In one of the smaller colleges he has to earn 
his money, for he has to produce a football 
téam that will attract attention and gate xe- 
ceipts and, naturally, he is not too particular 
about the means to this end. 

No matter what kind of football is played 
by Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Army and Neo 
their games are what the professional promoters 
would call a sell-out, but the coaches of the 
little must be showmen, 
and great football strategists. 


ee financiers 


HAT becomes of the millions taken in by 
the colleges in the course of the football 
Once a follower of the turf asserted, 
“Nobody ever takes any money away from the 
race track to amount to anything. It all goes 
back into the kitty.” It seems that all of the 
millions taken in by intercollegiate football 
go back to the kitty, the colleges themselves. 

It is not pleasant to go behind the scenes 
of the intercollegiate football game, the most 
fascinating melodrama that sport can produce, 


season! 


and to find more hypocrisy than there is in 
Wiles MOa Ca Es more, because Mr. 
Pyle is not hypocritical at all. He is a pro- 
fessional and seems to be rather proud of it. 

Behind the scenes we will find the ‘old 
who may have the best intentions in 
the world, but who is utterly lacking in any 
moral sense where the dear old college is con- 
I will say that the “old grad” is di- 
rectly responsible for all of the hypocrisy that 
is in intercollegiate football. 

To the “old grad” the highest expression 
of a college is a winning football team, and 
that must be attained at any cost. It is the “cld 
grad” who organizes a recruiting service to ac- 
quire likely candidates for places on the team. 
It is the “old grad” who first discovers that 
the coach of the team is inferior in every way 
to the coach of the rival college team. It is 
the “old grad” who wants a system that will 
win games. I ‘remember a letter I received 
from a Yale “old grad” that concluded, “To 
hell with glorious defeats. Give us a few in- 
glorious victories.’ At least this one was frank. 

The undergraduate who is playing on the 
football team is of the age of illusion. All 
that he knows is that the team must beat the 
hated rival at any cost. Through the course of 
the training and the playing periods, he takes 
much more punishment than was taken by Jack 
Dempsey for $700,000. He has no knowledge 
of the business organization behind the team, 
for, as a rule, he is an amateur at heart. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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CONTINENTAL FEATURES 


Feodor Chaliapin—Now an Actor-Manager 


EALIZING the ambition of every opera singer—to be an impresario, 

Feodor Chaliapin is this season the director of his own com- 
pany. Venturing into the American provinces, which he has already 
conquered with concert programs, he will give the non-metropolitan 
public its first view of the Feodor Chaliapin who must act as well 
as sing. But it is not the Chaliapin of the mighty Boris Godunow 
that America will see, nor the great Cossack as Mephistopheles. The 


Chaliapin company will give but one opera, Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville—which has always been considered a coloratura vehicle be- 
cause of the réle of Rosina, its heroine,—with Chaliapin in the effec- 
tive, although comparatively brief part of Don Basilio. At Christmas 
time, in deference to the holiday season, Chaliapin has agreed to return 
to the Metropolitan Opera House in New York for a few performances. 
And then it will be Rosina, if not “Rosinante, to the road again”! 
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The Professional Golfer in Britain 


98 
=) ae 
Why Many British 
HE British professional golfer has been 
a good deal in the lime-light recently 
on account of the unfortunate regularity 
with which he gets beaten by his American 


brethren in his own Open Championship. He 
has been abused by some people and excused by 
ace, and as for! ex- 
uses, the less we have 
of them the better. It 
may however be worth 
while to tell American 
readers something 
about this professional 
of ours, his life, his 
position and his pros- 
pects, as compared with 
those of his brothers 
on the other side of 


tic. 


ae body who can 
look back on golf for 
a mee 


4 


number of 


ges in the game 
and in those who play 
it, but certainly no 
greater change in anv- 
thing to do with golf 
than in the profes- 
golfer. Forts 


. J a of golf 
JAGAN or so 


= “ic ) 
professionals, itmaveb professional 


e4 xTAY, 4] 
said, were all 


Scotch- 
= BO 
Comparatively 


men. 
few of them were definitely attached to clubs, 
because there were not enough clubs wanting 

There were, of course, out- 
standing figures such as Old Tom Morris at 
St. Andrews and Charl ey Hunter at Prestwick, 
I players led a hand-to- 
ence, joie a little club making and 
a little caddying, playing matches when some- 
one wanted to play with them, not too rich or 
too proud to wear their masters’ old clothes. 


their services 


Dut some of our very D 


meuth exist 


UCH a life bred a reckless ty ype of man who 
took little care for the morrow,—often a 
very pleasant creature, but often also alas! with 
a taste for whiskey. In the summer they earned 
a certain amount of money; in the winter, for 
the most part, they got along as best they could. 
Gradually more and more courses sprang up in 
England and this meant more permanent jobs 
for those who cared to cross the border. The 
professional who took such a job was often a 
jack-of-all-trades, for he was greenkeeper as 
well as professional and club maker, and could 
not disdain to push a mowing machine or pull a 
roller. Still, he had an improved status, for he 
was no longer, as it were, playing for hire; he 
had a definite, assured place. Moreover he be- 
came a much Se soberer, more sel f-respect- 
ing man, if only because clubs exacted from a 
permanent servant a standard of conduct not ex- 
pected from a casual ally in a foursome. 
I began by talking of forty-odd years ago. 
If we take a rather more modern period, some 
thirty and more years ago, when the famous 


The abuse seems to me to be out cf . 


ABE MITCHELL 


There is no doubt that the 
longest driver in the game 
is Abe Mitchell, 
who ranks as the foremost 
exponent 
the-game in Great Britain 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


hae aioe were beginning their careers, 

e find that the professional’s position was still 
a Rana hard and lowly one. The par- 
ents of Sandy Herd tried to make of him Ast a 
baker and then a plasterer, because they thought 
the prospects of a golf professional too dubious. 
However the boy’s love of golf was too strong 


WIDE WORLD 


WALTER HAGEN 


The champion of American pro- 
fessionals is Walter Hagen. He 
is nearly as well known for the 


Experts Face Hardships Unknown to American Players 


for many years now the amateur can generally 
be distinguished from the professional at an 
Open Championship by his older and less re- 


splendent raiment. One has felt sorely tempted 


at times to quote, of the professional, Mr. 
Yellowplush’s apt remark about a valet; ‘““He’s 
genrally a pe idler, handsomer, mor 

genlmnly man than 


his master.” 

Yet as a matter of 
> fact, with a very 
: few exceptions, I do 
not think the British 


professional’s lot is to- 
day a particularly pros- 
perous one. . Taking 


into consideration pre- 
and post-war prices 
I imagine he is not as 
prosperous as he used 
to be. Certainly he is 
not at all a rich or 
fortunate man as com- 
pared with the gor- 
geous persons that he 
sees arriving here from 
America. He sees them 
staying at smart hotels, 


TPA LONDON 


J. H. TAYLOR dashing hither and 
Pte Guinn osbourne rraad thither in motor cars, 
old men”. J. H. Taylor is bringing their own 
among the grandest. He has nerd es Z 
won the British Open Champ- caddies with them, 
ionship five times, his first and though he Says 


of splendour of his raiment as he 
is for the brilliance of his game 


for them and when, after a temporary engage- 
ment at an Irish course, he came home and 
poured a pocketful of Sovereigns into his moth- 
ers lap, they had to believe that perhaps after 
all he was right. Braid only became a profes- 
sional after some years as a joiner and a club 
maker. Harry rdon’s first job was that of 
both professional and green- Keeper at an ex- 
tremely inferior nine-hole course in the North of 
England, where even he had too little to do and 
took to playing cricket. Taylor, after beginning 
as a gardener, worked on the greens at West- 

ard Ho! and then became professional and 
green-keeper combined—at Burnham in Som- 
erset, where, this year, he watched his eldest 
son, an Oxford undergraduate, playing in the 
University match. These were all humble be- 
ginnings, but these four were all men of out- 
standing character as different as need be from 
the happy-go-lucky rapscallions of previous 
generations. How much of the high standard 
of conduct and bearing now to be found among 
professionals is due to them no one can measure 
for certain, but there can be no doubt that their 
example has done much. 

Thus gradually there came into existence 
more and more English professionals just as in 
America the “homebreds” have first supple- 
mented and then outnumbered the imported 
Scots. There were more exhibition matches, 
more tournaments, bigger prizes; the profes- 
sional became more and more of a somebody in 
the world of golf. And he certainly lived up 
to his improved position, so much so indeed that 


victory having been in 1894 


very little, I imagine 
he thinks a good deal 
and that, being human, he is sometimes inclined 
to be envious. What money American profes- 
sionals earn I, of course, do not know. As to the 
British professional, I have been at some pains 
to find out from a high, though in this case 
anonymous, authority. | will give a few figures 
later, but first I shall compare the lots in other 
respects of the two sets of professionals. 


HERE is one respect in which the Amer- 

ican professional seems to have the better of 
it, but 1 am not so sure that he really does. He 
appears to be (I really do not know how to 
express this without appearing snobbish) much 
more on terms of social equality with the mem- 
bers of his club than the British professional is. 
I know this remark does not apply to all Ameri- 
can clubs, but at any rate at many of them he 
seems to have the free run of the club house, to 
treat the members as his equals, to call them— 
metaphorically if not actually—by their Chris- 
tian names. Here he does not do that, but then 
I do not believe that he wants to do it. There 
is a good deal to be said in this life for hating 
our sphere definitely marked out for us, for 
knowing exactly where we stand. I remember 
talking to one of the best of our younger pro- 
fessionals on this subject, and he remarked that 
he would not like to go to a certain club in the 
North of England—a very good billet as far as 
money is concerned—just because it was so free 
and easy and the members slapped the profes- 
sional on the back. He liked to meet the 

(Continued on page 112) 
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We Nominate 


GEORGE F. BAKER 
Because he is, at eighty-six, the acknowledged 


dean of American financier because he is a 


most discerning and generc 
arts; because he consistently refuses to m 
speeches; and finally because he will, next 
month, celebrate his seventeenth year as Chair- 
man of the First National Bank of New York 


patron of t 


NICKOLAS MURAY 
Because he began his career as a photographer 
in a Greenwich Village garret; because he is 
now exhibiting photographs of international 
celebrities in New York; because he is a skilled 
fencer and Junior Three Weapon Champion of 
America, and finally because this portrait of 
him was made by his friend Edouard Steichen 


yht, and finall 


Reinhardt theatre 


HANS BOPM 


i00 


VANITY FAIR 


Bidding Values at Auction 


A Brief Explanation of the System that Won 


HEN some individual, partnership, 

or team, formerly practically un- 

heard of, wins a championship, curi- 
osity is naturally aroused as to how they did 
it. There are probably many thousands of 
golfers practising Bobby Jones’ drive; thou- 
sands of young men trying to get Babe Ruth’s 
swing, or ‘Tilden’s or Weismiiller’s 
crawl stroke. These are outdoor sports, but 
winter is almost upon us, and auction bridge 
is the greatest indoor game of all. Every 
bridge player wants to know if there is any- 
thing eas or new about the system adopted 
by the players that won the championship for 
teams of four at the last congress of the Amer- 
ican Whist League in Chicago. 

Mr. Ely Culbertson, the captain of that 
team, who played with Mrs. Culbertson 
throughout the contest, has been good enough 
to give the outlines of what he considers the 
most accurate method of arriving at the bid- 
ding value of a hand, so as to arrive at the con- 
tract best suited to the combination of the 
partners’ respective holdings. 

The basic principles of this system, in which 
it differs from those in the usual text-book, are 
in attaching special values to the small 
according to 
whether 


service, 


cards, 
their number in each suit, 
trumps or not, and in varying the 
declaration to agree with the. distribution of 
the four suits in the hand and their numerical 
relation one to the other. 


HE latter consideration leads to differ- 

entiating trump suits from no-trumpers, 
and, in Mr, Culbertson’s opinion, almost every 
hand that is distributed 4 3 3 3 as to suits, is 
a better no-trumper than suit bid. As an illus- 
tration, suppose the dealer bids a heart and the 
partner holds three good hearts, with fairly 
good cards in other suits, which are distributed 
4 3 3. Probably 99 players out of 100 would 
pass, having good assistance for the hearts suit. 
But Mr. Culbertson argues that as it is mani- 
festly impossible for dummy to use any of the 
hearts for ruffing, it might be much better to 
play to win three odd and game at no-trumps, 
than to try for four odd at hearts. 

The principal novelty in the Culbertson 
system, however, lies in the values placed upon 
the small cards, especially in the trump suit. 
Attention was called to the importance of this 
matter many years ago by the late W. H. 
Whitfeld, professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge, and card editor of the London Fie/d, 
who was greatly interested in auction bridge 
and undertook an extensive course of experi- 
ments to verify the results of his calculations 
as to card values in bidding and the resulting 
play. 

One of the most important of the results 
arrived at was thé definite value of what he 
called “superfluous trumps”; that is, more 
trumps than were necessary to justify a bid. 
Taking five as the average upon which trump 
calls were made, he argued that, if the remain- 
ing eight cards in the hand were small, they 
were, practically speaking, all losers; but that, 
if we take away one of those losers and sub- 


By R. F. FOSTER 


PROBLEM XC 


Y and Z want 
How do they get them? 
the January number 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. 


all the tricks, 
Solution in 


ies 


stitute a sixth, or 
add a sure winning 
these two hands: 


superfluous” trump, we 
card to the hand. Take 


YVAKI064 YAK10642 
&72 &7 
> 862 © 862 
#954 @A54 
The first he estimates as containing two 


sure tricks, and adds one for the numerical 
superiority in tramps, 4, as 3 would be aver- 
age. To this he adds one more for the “su- 
perfluous” trump, the Sth, making the total 
four tricks, Take away a losing club, and add 
a 6th trump, and the hand is worth five tricks. 
Should there be other winning cards in the 
hand, they are added to the trump values, as 
in the second example we have an outside ace, 
making the hand worth six. 


R. CULBERTSON carries this small 

card valuation into the plain suits, di- 
viding sure tricks from probable by calling the 
sure worth 1, and the probable YA, when esti- 
mating own bid, or support of partner’s bid; 
but does not consider small cards in plain 
suits as against opponent’s contracts. He gives 
this scale 


Plain suits Trumps 
4-cardilength . -. . M4. « = a 
S-card length. . . 1 
6-card length. . . 1% . . 3 
In the partner’s hand, it is the shortness in 
the plain suits, not the length, that adds to the 


the Championship Last Summer 


value of the trumps according 
He gives these trick values: 


to their length. 


With 3 trumps With 4 trumps 


Void of a suit 2 2 
A singleton 1 2 
A doubleton y, 1 


Should there be both a singleton and a two- 
card suit in the same hand, the count for the 
singleton only is added, disregarding the 
doubleton. 

In estimating the value of the high cards, 
they are always left at their face value, never 
doubled, as in some bidding systems, the values 
of the small cards taking the place of the 
doubling process, The result is practically the 
same in most cases, as for instance bidding on 
five cards to the ace king. ‘The double-valua- 
tion system doubles these two sure tricks and 
calls the suit worth 4. The Culbertson system 
calls the ace and king worth 2 only, but adds 
2 for the 4th and Sth trumps, 


N one respect the Culbertson system differs 

from all others, and that is in estimating two 
honours in separate suits as just as valuable as 
if both were in the same suit. A king and 
queen, or a king and jack, anywhere in the 
hand, are worth a full trick. A king is only 
a probable trick, worth 4, and the same value 
is given to queen and jack, whether in the 
same suit or not. 

In the combinations of high cards in the 
same suit, ace-king, or ace-queen-jack are rated 
as worth 2 tricks; while ace-queen, ace-queen- 
ten, ace-jack-ten, king-queen-ten, are all rated 
as ante worth 1% tricks. Why ace-queen- 
ten is of no more value than ace-queen is not 
explained, 

Starting with the now generally recognized 
principle that there should be at least four 
tricks in the hand to justify a free bid by the 
dealer, or by second hand if the dealer passes, 
it is assumed that a player who bids on four 
tricks expects to find three in the dummy in 
order to make good his bid, which is to win 
seven. This eliminates from the assisting hand 
three of the tricks in that hand, as they are 
practically already bid, by the dealer. 

If the dealer has made a free bid on 3%, 
or a probability of 4 tricks, he can rebid with 
4%, which is a probability of 5; and with 
5%, which is a probability of 6, he can rebid 
a second time, always counting on his dummy 
for 3. 

The partner, on the other hand, should not 
raise with less than the equal of a dealer’s bid; 
that is 3%, or a probability of 4; but he can 
raise twice with 4%, and a third time if he 
holds 5%. 

Mr. Culbertson does not believe in open- 
ing bids by the dealer, or by second hand if 
dealer passes, on less than 214, or probable 3 
tricks, in high cards alone, and insists on 3 or 
3% for a third or fourth-hand bid, as a free 
bid. The high cards in the suit named should 
be worth at least 1% if it is a four-card suit, 
but may be only % with a five-card suit. That 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Camilla Horn 


As Gretchen in 
Goethe's Faust” 


HE artistic success of The Last 

Laugh and, more recently, of the 
sensational Variety, nas empna- 
sized the fact that the Germans are 
film-makers of surpassing skill. Not 
only have recent German produc- 
tions attested to the superiority of 
Teutonic film art, but they have 
also made such excellent continental 
actors as Emil Jannings, Werner 
Kraus and Lya de Putti well known 
to American cinema audiences. The 
UFA corporation, to whose enter- 
prise and high artistic standards 
is due the major credit for the Ger- 
man cinematic triumphs, is now 
sponsoring a production by F. W. 
Murnau (who directed the magnifi- 
cent film called The Last Laugh) 
of Goethe’s Faust, to be released in 
this country early in December. The 
Mephistopheles will be enacted by 
Emil Jannings; the Martha by 
Yvette Guilbert. In the exacting 
réle of Gretchen, the UFA has cast 
Camilla Horn, a newcomer to the Ger- 
man film world. Although Faust is 
her first motion picture, she has been 
acclaimed as an artist of brilliance 
and distinction by those abroad 
who have seen the Murnau screen 
version of the Goethe masterpiece 
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/ N these 


gested two different ways of approaching 


two pages, Vamity Fair has sue- 


the annual feminine Christmas gift problem. 
Do the tastes of the admired one take an intel- 
lectual trend? Is Art divine? Then delight her 
with the Austrian water-colourin the foreground 
painted by Zweibruck. Is she thrilled by the 
Modern School? Then give her the modernis- 
tic piece which covers the table but is also a 
pillow cover, or the gold box with an enamelled 


Christmas Presents for 


The Intellectual Lady 


A Selection Which Includes 


Some Art and Some Literature 


VANITY FAIR 


HARVEY WHITE 


scene in the futuristic manner or the acrobatic 
brass candle holder; four gifts from Rena Rosen- 
thal. Is she a devotee of Literature in the newer 
trend? These books range from poetry to jazz 
—The American Ballet, by Ted Shawn; Rome, 
Past and Present, by William Gaunty; Jazz, by 
Paul Whiteman; Se/ected Poems of Carl Sand- 
burg; La Mode Féminine de 1795 & 1900; 
The Duffer’s Handbook of Golf, by Grantland 


Rice and Clare Briggs; books from Westermann. 
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F the lady of the moment is one whose pres- 
[ ence is preceded by a rare fragrance, whose 
person is agleam with jewels, whose vanity 
equipment is beyond compare, she will be en- 
amoured of the gifts illustrated above. Here 
are perfumes—Chanel’s famous No. 14 and the 
black crystal bottle that holds Mystére @ Orsay ; 
from Bonwit Teller. Here are baubles—(left 
to right) the wide slave bracelet in two colors 
ef gold, from Franklin Simon; a reproduction 


Presents Which Are 


Adjuncts to Beauty 


Some Amusing Trinkets Which 


Make Excellent Christmas Gifts 
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HARVEY WHITE 


of the Worth bracelet in green or amethyst 
erystal with small white crystals and black 
onyx between, linked with gold; from Arnold 
Constable; the crystal and black onyx brace- 
let with white gold links; from Lord and 
Taylor. And here are accessories to chic—the 
gold brocade evening bag with jade ornament; 
frem Yamanaka, and the small cigarette lighter 
covered with polished lizard skin designed 
fer the feminine hand-bag; from Dunhill. 
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Christmas Gifts for 


Vanity Fair Selects the Latest 


WAISTCOATS 


The three most popular waist- 
coats of the famous haberdasher, 
Hawes & Curtis of London, 
which are now imported to New 
York are a very acceptable 
Christmas present to any man, 
since he con never have too 
many dress waistcoats to meet 
the demands of the winter so- 
cial season. Saks-Fifth Avenue 


FOR GOLFERS 


A new sterling silver golf scorer is 
worn with a leather wrist strap and 
contains little rolls worked by 
wooden pegs on which to note the 
score. From Kaskel & Kaskel 


FOR THE TRAVELLER 


For travelling, a pocket-book of black 
pin seal lined with black moire espe- 
cially designed to hold all sizes of foreign 
bank notes is extremely useful and is a 
good present for a man. Lord & Taylor 


PRACTICAL GIFTS 


Two articles that every man 
is always delighted to re- 
ceive are an umbrella such 
as this, covered in silk with CIGARETTE CASE 
a Whangee handle (from 
Finchley), and the new win- 
ter weight glove in capeskin 
lined with chamois. Altman 


With the craze for all manner of 
articles in reptile skins comes this 
new cigarette case in light tan and 
brown snake-skin, which is par- 
ticularly appropriate for sport and 
country wear. Abercrombie & Fitch 


sy 


HOUSE SLIPPERS 


These patent leather house 

slippers, which are lined 

with white kid, are not only 

for bedroom wear but are cor- 

rect for general lounge wear. 

From French, Shriner & Urner FOR THE HOME 
A decanter with a padlock and sil- 
ver hinge top is attractively etched 
with a scene of the golf links. 
(Brand-Chatillon). Also, for the 
bridge table comes this interesting 
metal tray. M. M. Importing Co. 
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the Well Dressed Man 


Novelties from the New York Shops 


POPULAR GIFTS 


One of the newest winter 
dressing gowns is of Roman- 
striped mousseline de laine and 
may be had with black sateen 
trousers. (From Dobbs.) 
Another pleasing Christmas 
gift for a man is the minia- 
ture Gillette razor in a small 
wooden case covered in black 
leather. Abercrombie & Fitch 


FOR SPORT WEAR 


A braided pigskin belt, fastened by 
leather cinch rings, is something 
very new and original in the way 
of comfortable accessories for sport 
wear. From Kaskel & Kaskel 


g ds wooed 


LOTION BOTTLES 


For travelling, these two lotion 
bottles, safely held in a pigskin 
case, are extremely useful and neat 
and therefore make a very prac- 
tical gift. Abercrombie & Fitch 


HANDKERCHIEFS 


The sport silk foulard hand- 
kerchief of unusually large size 
is extremely useful for all man- 
ner of country attire and is a 
welcome addition to the well 
dressed man’s wardrobe. Cruger’s 


REPAIR KIT 

A small leather case containing 
a complete tool kit makes the 
man around the house a very 
useful member of society and in- 
cidentally gives him a_ great 
amount of satisfaction. Cruger’s 


FOR REFRESHMENT 


A new refreshment bottle, with 
three accompanying drinking cups, 
is carried in a leather case that may 
be hung over the shoulder and is 
very useful for race meets and out- 
of-door sports. F. R. Tripler & Co. 
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TOWN TOAT 
Tor town wear this is an 
excellent overcoat. Note 
that it has a fly front and 
no buttons showing, and 
that there is a slit in 
the sleeve to finish the 
cuff instead of the usual 
row of decorative buttons 


AUTUMN RAGLAN 


Loose-fitting coats of the raglan type 
are becoming popular and are particu- 
larly useful for travel. The sleeves 
are not cut with raglan shoulders, but 
are made instead in the ordinary way 


FTER a Continental tour an inevitable 
conclusion is reached, and that is that 
the simplicity and conservatism which 

stamps the Englishman’s clothes is the best 
model for the man, anywhere, who wishes 
to appear well dressed. Owing to the fact 
that time and space are rapidly becoming 
negligible factors, clothes should be chosen for 
universal use. ‘Town clothes are designed to be 
worn in large towns all the world over, whether 
it.be New York, Paris or London. The well 
dressed man of the world no longer wears either 
country or travelling clothes in a foreign city 
just because it does not happen to be his home 
town. Nevertheless there are still many men who 
label themselves as tourists by wear:ng clothes in 
a foreign city which they would never dream of 
Wearing in a corresponding locality in their 
native land, It is rather like going to a dinner 
party and not troubling to dress in evening 
in one’s own 


clothes because it is done 


house. 


not 
Paris presents a varied spectacle of 
people in every conceivable sort of clothing 
and so a man can dress in almost any style he 
chooses without attracting either undue atten- 
tion or ridicule. But there is one exception. 
He must not look like a tourist. For exam- 
ple, there are a number of men, otherwise 
well dressed, who walk Paris or 
Berlin in caps and light tweed suits which 
would do the any- 
where in the are 


about 


almost 
but which 
manifestly unsuitable for town wear. 


Wearer credit 


open country, 


Our London Letter on Men’s Fashions 


Overcoats for Every Use, at Home and Abroad 


Drawings by LAWRENCE FELLOWS 


porwr 


VEL MEE WUHANS 


LIGHT ULSTER 


The Ulster in a light material, with a pin 
stripe cross bar design and loose cut, is 
a type of coat which is becoming extra- 
ordinarily popular. Note that all overcoats 
ave even longer this season than before 


There are a great many other similarly ob- 
vious examples to be seen almost anywhere, 
which prove that the gift of wearing clothes 
suitable to the time and place is necessary for a 
well turned out appearance. Individual style 
is admirable and inevitable but it should be 
more evident in cut and assemblage than in 
the material, which according to the present 
mode must be inconspicuous and without any 
pronounced pattern. If an Tnglishman, an 
American, a Spaniard and an Italian were all 
dressed exactly alike, say in a dark blue serge 
suit, they could still be as easily distinguished by 
the cut of their clothes as if they were labelled. 
‘Taken as a whole the English and Americans 
are far and away the best dressed men, but 
individually the South American, especially on 
the Continent, is often noticeable for his smart 
clothes. His style is certainly extreme but 
suits the somewhat exotic atmosphere which 
abounds around casinos and hotels. He is often 


VANITY FAIR 


PLAIN BACK 


Among the new features 
of the plain-back coat are 
two inverted pleats at the 
side seam, which run up 
to the high waist line. 


This model is rapidly 
growing in popularity 
both here and abroad 


DOUBLE-BREAST 


The new double-breasted overcoats have 
six buttons widely spaced, the two top 
ones being wider than the rest, and 
are often made with deep cuffs and 
with rather deep-faced, pointed lapels 


somewhat overdressed for the occasion but never 
makes the fatal mistake of looking like a tourist. 
The well-dressed man always appears at home, 
whether in pyjamas on the sands of the Lido 
or in formal clothes in Bond Street, which 
is perhaps one interpretation of savoir-faire. 
The best dressed men in the future will prob- 
ably be those who combine the best points of 
Inglish and American clothes. Already there 
are signs that !nglish clothes are being influenced 
by American styles. In London both suits and 
overcoats are being cut on a very much looser 
model and the American dressed in English 
clothes often looks smarter than the Englishman 
does himself. 

Many men in London and also on the 
Continent often detract from their appear- 
ance by wearing the wrong overcoat. Judging 
from appearances a great number of men travel 
with only one overcoat, and this one usually 
a light tweed, whereas if only one overcoat is 
taken it should be of a dark material equally suit- 
able for day or evening wear. ‘There is a very 
smartsingle-breasted, semi-fitting model cut with 
a perfectly straight back and without any ful- 
ness in the skirt, which, when made up in a 
very dark grey or blue material, admirably meets 
the requirements of the average traveller. ‘The 
cut of all overcoats is undergoing a very slow but 
almost continuous change from the tight fit- 
ting and tubular to a loose fitting, straight 
hanging model. Although — single-breasted 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Quatity! 


In those homes of prominence which constitute ‘‘a 
court of last resort’ it has been interesting to see how 
willingly the providing of the soup has been left in the 
hands of Campbell's F rench Sn Trusted quality. 
Uniformly delicious. A wide and delightful variety. 
How adequately Campbell's Soups conform to the 
most exacting social program! 


LOOK FOR THE 


RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 12 cents a can 


VANITY FAIR 


CABRIOLET LIMOUSINE 


For extended touring the cab- 
riolet interior drive limousine is 
a very excellent compromise be- 
tween the open and the closed 
car. Also, besides luggage car- 
rietl in the rear, it may have 
a rail around the forward part 
of the roof for the lighter bags 


Notes on European Motoring 


Continental Touring with the New Mercedes Kquipped with a Supercharger 


HI autumn is certainly one of the most 
delightful periods of the year for a 
- motor tour in Europe. England is at its 
best during this period, for the holiday road 
traffic, so disagreeable and troublesome during 
the summer, has for the most part subsided. 
‘The same may be said of other countries. 

Of course, no matter how attractive the coun- 
tryside, motor touring cannot properly be en- 
joyed unless one has the right kind of car for 
it. In making the choice, there are several 
important points to be remembered. First of 
all is a good engine. 
should have both speed and flexibility, as well 


For touring purposes, it 


as adaptability to all the various conditions with 
which it may have to cope. Then, in the 
matter of the body, there is a choice between 
an open and a closed car. ‘Those who desire 
stately progress will probably prefer a large 
limousine, whereas others may more thoroughly 
enjoy the rougher going of a completely open 
super-sports model. Veteran tourists, however, 
seem to agree that the best car is neither one 
extreme nor the other, but a fast touring car, 
which combines a great deal of the limousine’s 


comfort with all the free vision and healthy 
openness of the super-sports machine. 

‘There is one car now on the market which 
fulfills all these requirements and is admirably 
suited for a European tour, and that is the 
24/100 h.p. six-cylinder Mercedes, which can 
be obtained with either an open or a closed 
body. This car is equipped with an adaptation 
of the supercharger, which used to be seen only 
on racing cars, 

Before going into further details, it may be 
well to make a few explanatory remarks on the 
supercharger. ‘Technically speaking, it is a 
device which, by means of pressure, forces an 
extra heavy charge of gas into the cylinder, 
Thus the 
) pedal, is 
enabled to change his pace from 10 miles an 
hour to 60 miles an hour and in about fifteen 


enormously increasing the speed. 


driver, by simply depressing a 


seconds, It means that there is no difficulty in 
getting away in top gear, smoothly and with 
rapidity, from practically a standstill. It means 
that hills can be climbed on top gear as fast’ as 
most ordinary cars will go on the flat, and last, 
but not least, it means that on most occasions 
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A TOURING BODY ON THE MERCEDES 


when a change of gear is normally necessary the 
supercharger will render it unnecessary. This 
adaptation to touring uses of the supercharger 
adds many new thrills and conveniences to that 
delightful sport. 

There are two or three closed models for 
this chassis and the smartest looking is the Wey- 
man body with four doors. It is of light con- 
struction and, in view of the high speeds 
obtainable, it is carefully built to avoid rattles. 
It will hold comfortably five people, but not 
more, and it has all the usual features of a 
carefully built, well thought out limousine. 
It is fitted with a ““V”-fronted sloping screen. 
‘There is a very much larger limousine built by 
this company, but the present day trend is not 
toward huge cumbersome cars, but toward 
smaller neater models, which are easier to 
handle on the road. 

The model which will appeal to the real 
motoring enthusiast is an open one, known as 
the “Hundred” sports. For touring this seems 
to be an ideal body and an ideal car for 
those who can appreciate the thrills of the open 

(Continued on page 128 ) 


The open car, especially for touring, is extremely it affords complete protection, especially when the 
popular just now in Europe. But, to be practical, it top is in position, making it practically an enclosed 
must be equipped with wind-shields, both front and car. Such adaptability is, of course, most desirable, 
rear. When the rear wind shield is built with a cowl in view of the changing conditions along the road 
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eAnd you see, dear —it’s Sterling” 


Here is a merry Christmas in the making with gifts that 
can’t go wrong. One little word makes one sure. It is 
“Sterling”. 
The desire for silver, if it be Sterling, is universal. Such 
gifts, always useful, are, of course, imperishable—beau- 
tiful—genuine. 
Now at Christmas time you may learn at any jeweler’s 
how really adaptable Sterling is—how many lovely things 
are made from it for giving happiness—how. many of 
these things are inexpensive. And you will find that the 
pleasure of selecting Sterling is barely second to the 
pleasure of receiving it. 

STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 

20 West 47th Street, New York City 


This splendid example of the art of Josiah 97 NG 
Austin is engraved with the arms of Governor 
Bradstreet, founder of the Colony of Massa- }. 
chusetts. For years the proud possession of || 
his descendants, this lovely solid silver teapot \\ 
is an enduring reminder of the Sterling 
treasures at our modern jeweler’s. 


« oa, . . . 
The word “steric” is significant, indeed—for as everyone knows, only 
silver so marked is genuine solid silver. 
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see the barber “come at” you with 
his sharp knife. You could watch your 
changing face and head slowly emerg- 
ing under his magic touch until it be- 
came a thing of beauty, and almost 
made you a stranger to yourself. By 
the side of the mirror was a rack filled 
with shiny mugs. On these were 
blazoned the names of the wealthiest 
citizens of the place. The mugs were 
the special property of the men whocze 
names they bore. They were supposed 
to be kept private for sanitary pur- 
poses. Still, since there were no special 
razors nor individual brushes, one 
gathered the impression that the private 
mugs were there because the leading 
citizens wanted to show off, or because 
the grocer, merchant or hardware man 
wished to keep in the public eye. 

On account of my safety razor, and 
because I generally kad my hair cut at 
one of the big hotels, I had quite for- 
gotten the old time barber shop. I 
had, of course, realized that in many 
ways the world was changing; that new 
machinery and a modified social life 
were making their inroads everywhere. 
With all the rest I knew that the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, bobbed hair and 
women’s clubs were “ladyizing” the 
world. I had never realized that the 
barber shops, too, were suffering from 
the blighting touch of new ideas and 
social customs. I had never seen a 
woman fn a barber shop, except now 
and then a “manicurist”. who was 
sophisticated and unobtrusive, and not 
much in. the way. These I had seen 
only in the big cities in the large hotels. 

A visit to my old home town 
brought to me the revelation that no- 
where was man any longer safe from 
the inroads of “refinement” and “civili- 
zation”. I needed a shave and I went 
to the barber shop. Alas, it was not the 
old time barber that I knew and loved. 
His voice was modulated to a lower 
key. He was not talking. He was a 
colemn, quiet and respectful man. He 
did not even look like a_ barber. 
He looked and dressed like the secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C, A.—at least he 
looked as I have always fancied that 
these secretaries ought to look. He told 
me that I would have to wait a few 
minutes,—“would I kindly take a 
seat.” He did not even tell me that I 
was “next”. I looked around and lo—- 
in one of the barber chairs was a 
young lady, and seated in another 
chair, waiting her turn, was a middle 
aged, kindly looking woman patiently 
reading the Christian Science Monitor. 

I would have fled in dismay but I 
needed a shave. As I was obliged to 
wait, I looked for a Police Gazette— 
but to my utter amazement there was 
no Police Gazette. On the table was a 
Womans Home Companion. My eyes 
sought for the familiar pictures on the 
wall. But gone were the dogs and 
horses and the red coated men. In 
place of the old time decoration was a 
solitary picture and, to my amazement 
and horror, where I once would have 
beheld a highly coloured lithograph, I 
saw Whistler’s Mother. When I went 
into the shop I wassmoking a cigarette. 
Automatically I took it from my mouth 
and prepared to flip it towards the cus- 
pidor which should have been in the 
middle of the room; but there was no 
cuspidor, not even a box of sawdust or 


sand in its wonted place. In fact, there 
was no cuspidor anywhere in the shop. 
The floor was covered with a neat mat. 
It was spotless and antiseptic, be- 
wildered, I threw my cigarette out of 
the door and sat down to wait. I did 
not even try to read. I had no objec- 
tion to the Woman's Home Companion 
—but I felt that its place was in the 
home and not in the barber shop. 
I looked for the old time rack of cups 
bearing the names of the Who’s Who 
citizens, but it, too, had disappeared 
like a far-off dream. In its place was 
a cupboard, and as the barber opened 
the door I saw, to my dismay, powder, 
lip-sticks, rouge and what not. The 
cupboard was barren of everything 
that belonged to a barber shop. Pen- 
sively I waited for my turn. The 
young lady was giving directions to 
the barber: “Cut the ends just a little 
bit at a time so we ean tell when we 
strike the outline that I want. Don’t 
go down too deep at the back of my 
head, where it’s flat, you know.” 

“Yes, yes—I remember,” answered 
the obliging young man; “you’d look 
good with a swell new wind-blown 
touzle.” 

In the mean time the lady who was 
observed reading the Christian Science 
Monitor had taken another barber 
chair which had been vacated by the 
occupant. She held fast her Monitor 
as she settled back in the seat. “This 
time you can trim me down to—vwell, 
on account of my years, let’s call it a 
mannish, instead of a boyish bob.” It 
seemed a pity to sheer off her lovely, 
becoming curls, but—“There,” she ex- 
claimed, “now no more fortunes will 
be spent by me for permanent waves.” 

The younger woman admired and 
patted the whisk-broom effect bristling 
over her ears, chummily asking, 
“Would you have a hot oil shampoo, if 
you were me, or would you wait until 
I have my next marcel?” The barber 
hesitated, thoughtfully, before reply- 
ing, “Well—for your style of coiffure 
Id advise only water-waves. We have 
just got in a Ritzie line of water-wave 
comb-sets, in that big show case next 
to those ‘Vanity Razors.’ ” “Oh, razors 
remind me,” confidingly whispered 
the pretty patron, “this is the day—” 

The door opened abruptly and a 
man and woman entered the shop. I 
realized that again and again I must 
give my turn to “Ladies First?—that 
no matter how long I waited I might 
never be ‘next; that woman has 
taken all the so-called advantages that 
man once had and yet clings fast to 
her old time privileges as well. I re- 
alized that for some years past man 
has been slowly losing his place as 
“next”. In fact I doubt if he had 
ever been really “next”. This idea 
was probably only apparent,—a delu- 
sion like most of life. 

I waited no longer, but fled from 
the shop. As I went away I pondered 
over the long steady invasion of 
women into what was once man’s 
domain and what this invasion means 
to both. Is not the so-called ““Woman’s 
Awakening” taking the colour, and 
freedom from the world? Is it not 
slowly and surely destroying the illu- 
sion and the romance which lure the 
born and the unborn alike in the prime 
venture of living? 
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ON BUYING PEARLS 


THERE is no woman to whom a pearl 
necklace is not becoming. But the color, 
size and length must be suited to the 
individual. A necklace that enhances the 
beauty of dark eyes and hair is seldom 
suitable for fair women. And the pearls 
of a dowager are not for a debutante. 

Pearls are so beautiful, they touch the 
heart so quickly, that buyers often over- 
look the definite standards that desirable 
pearls must meet. Opinions and prefer- 
ences of the layman do not alter their 
true value. The unsupported word of an 
amateur should not affect their purchase. 

Pearls may be bought, and should be 
bought, upon established facts that make 
expensive mistakes impossible. They 
should be bought from a pearl mer- 
chant who deals in all colors and all sizes 
of pearls, and from one who explains 
to the buyer all the differences which 
make one necklace more desirable than 
another. 

It is generally recognized that the 
value of a pearl necklace depends upon 
seven definite and provable points. These 
points, familiar to experts, are carefully 
explained by Marcus & Company to 


every patron who is considering the pur- 
chase of pearls. They provide a sound 
basis for judgment. They are accurate 
indicators of value. They are responsible, 
no doubt, for the sale of many famous 
strings of pearls by this establishment, 
and also for the sale of innumerable 
single pearls which are added to these 
and other necklaces returned, year after 
year, to be increased in size. 

Marcus & Company buy pearls in 
Europe as close to the source of supply 
as it is possible for any merchant, whole- 
sale or retail, to obtain them. Much 
closer, it may be added, than those who 
have neither the credit nor the organi- 
zation to buy pearls as they come from 
India. Consequently, the prices are al- 
ways fair and reasonable, and the patrons 
of Marcus & Company are often pleas- 
antly surprised that a desirable necklace 
may be had for a few thousand dollars. 

Strings of pearls from $200,000 to 
$200. A large selection of loose pearls 
to add to necklaces from $20,000 to $10 
each. Pearl rings, pearl earrings, pearl 
pins, and pearls in every form approved 
by fashion and good taste. 


MARCUS & COMPANY 
JEWELERS 


At the corner of 5th Avenue and 45th Street, New York City 
and Palm Beach, Florida 
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ECAUSE of its amazing convenience and strength, 

the door-opening Winship stands preeminent among 
trunks. No back-straining, floor-marring halves to push 
apatt! The name “Winship” is an assurance of all that ° 
can be desired in a wardrobe—superb workmanship, 
unequalled convenience, years of satisfaction. Insist on 
being shown the genuine, red-band Winship. Write 
i for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Wes WG OW TNeS HD Pik 2S [OUNSS acelin Ge 
203 Bleecker Street Utica, N.Y. 
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The Professional Golfer in Britain 


(Continued from page 98) 


members on the links or in his shop 
and after that to be quit of them. I 
believe that the same attitude of mind 
would be found among many of our 
most respected and self respecting pro- 
fessionals. I also talked the subject 
over with a very well known profes- 
sional from America and he had some- 
thing of the same view of it, though 
froma different angle. What he said in 
effect was this: “You in Britain think 
we make a great splash in staying at 
the best hotels and so on. We have to 
do it even if we don’t want to. Our 
members expect us to. If we wanted 
to go elsewhere, they would take a 
room for us and would not like it at 
all if we did not come.” As I said 
before, this is a snobbish and uncom- 
fortable problem, but it has to be 
touched on if I am to give any kind 
of fair or true picture. For my part 
I am stodgy and British and conser- 
vative enough to think that in this 
respect the British professional is 
really the freer and perhaps the hap- 
pier man of the two. 


Now something as to the British 
professional’s position from a business 
point of view. Of course there are 
some “plums” in the profession, clubs 
where there is a large, regular amount 
of play all the year round or a great 
holiday season which brings people 
with plenty of money to spend. More- 
over there are some professionals who 
by their own energy and ability have 
built fine club-making businesses from 
which they derive a good income. But 
I repeat that I doubt if, on the whole, 
the professional is as well off as he 
used to be. First, though it is an old 
story now, the rubber cored ball has 
hit him because there is no trade in re- 
making balls and very little in the 
mending of clubs, which seem now- 
adays to last forever. Then the big 
stores in big towns have cut into him. 
It is so easy to walk into a store and 
buy a dozen balls, or a club that looks 
very inviting in the window as you are 
walking home from your office, think- 
ing of your next week’s golf. Again 
I do not think that members take out 
the professional to play as much as 
they used to do. It seems to me that, 
when I was a boy, people regarded it 
as a duty to give the professional an 
occasional turn, just as once upon a 
time travelers at an inn always ordered 
a bottle of wine “for the good of the 
house”. I know one or two profes- 
sionals who are in constant demand as 
foursome partners, but the average 
professional does not seem to get much 
play. He does, no doubt, get a good 
deal of teaching—teaching as a rule 
stout, middle-aged, hopelessly incom- 
petent ladies, and a soul-destroying, 
golf-destroying occupation it must be, 
though it does bring some grist to the 
mill. Finally, the professional is cer- 
tainly not in such demand as he used 
to be for exhibition matches. I think 
—TI am not sure—that this is because, 
though we have some fine golfers, we 
have not any of the overpowering 
character and personality of the older 
generation. There was always a thrill 
in watching the inimitably graceful 
Vardon, the dogged Taylor, with his 
teeth clenched and cap over his eyes, 
the waggling Herd, the imperturbable 
and tremendous Braid. By comparison 


with them, X or Y or Z, are only very 
skilful hitters of the ball. This is nor 
the only reason; thetsuccession of de- 
feats at American hands may be an- 
other, but there is something in the 
explanations I gave first. 


To come down to brass tacks, the 
retaining fee of a professional attached 
to an average club is supposed to he 
one Pound a week, but there are, I am 
told and I believe, many who accept 
less. In any case one Pound a week is 
not much, and the professional has to 
depend for his main source of income 
on lessons, repairs and the sale of clubs 
and balls. This, as I have explained, 
is not a gold mine, and probably many 
and many a professional, a good sound 
man, a good player, anda good fellow, 
does not make a bit more than £5 a week. 
If he makes £300 a year, he is doing 
fairly well, and, as things are, is 
content. Leaving out of account a 
separate club-making business such as 
I mentioned in the case of certain play- 
ers, £500 a year means a good job, 
much above the average. The Ameri- 
can professional can, in some distin- 
guished cases, afford to be unattached 
and makes a great deal of money in 
that way. We have here only one 
professional who can be called “un- 
attached” in that sense. This is Abe 
Mitchell, who has an engagement as 
private playing professional with Mr. 
Ryder, a gentleman who gave the cup 
played for this year in the Interna- 
tional match between the American 
and British professionals, I would not 
have mentioned names, but for the 
fact that Mitchell’s salary has been 
already stated in the press. Therefore 
there is no harm in saying that his 
salary is, I believe, £750 a year with 
£250 for expenses, and anything else 
he can earn by way of prize money, 
and so on. Purely as a professional 
golfer he is the best paid man in the 
British Isles. No doubt the “Trium- 
virate” have made money, because they 
were not happy-go-lucky but have been 
careful hardworking men, as well as 
great golfers,-and have built up good 
businesses, but that is rather outside 
the scope of my inquiry. 

I said I did not approve of excuses 


_ but it may be permissible to say that if 


it is often hard work for a British 
professional to live, it must be harder 
work for him to play well. He has a 
good deal of anxiety, a good many 
other things to do, and not much op- 
portunity of playing except in one 
brief season of tournaments just before 
the championship. He does not have 
many chances of practicing as he is 
told he ought to do, At least I do not 
think so. I know of one professional 
who had what appeared a good billet at 
a good club near London; he was really 
a good player, too. And yet he could 
not make enough to keep himself and 
his family—not a large one. Now I 
am glad to say he has got what is 
really a good job, but I quote his story 
to show how hard it must be for a 
man in such circumstances to concen- 
trate his mind on playing the best golf 
that is in him. 

The British professional as I know 
him, and I see a fair amount of him 
one way or the other, is a very good 
fellow and I don’t think he has, on the 
whole, such a good time as he deserves. 


Prriy BODY 
FIVE HUNDRED 


The longer an owner of one of the great 
new line of Cadillac cars drives his auto- 
mobile, the more he realizes why the pub- 
lic today calls upon Cadillac to produce 
two out of every three cars manufactured 
at or above its price. 

Any comparison which he may desire to 
make only deepens his satisfaction with his 
Cadillac as an investment value, and with 
its superiority in every phase of luxurious 
and dependable transportation. 

His regard for Cadillac, the motor car, 
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widens to embrace Cadillac, the institu- 


TYPES 


tion, when he considers how Cadillac has 
individualized its cars so that Azs particular 
car may meet his requirements down to 
the last, smallest detail of appearance and 
convenience. 

He is quite likely to feel a personal inter- 
est and pride in the fact that this car, and 
Cadillac’s unprecedented program of 50 
Body Styles and Types and 500 Color and 
Upholstery Combinations, fittingly crowns 
Cadillac’s twenty-fifth year. 
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on what a man would like for Christmas 
—with a note on long-suffering wives 


VERY so often somebody re-discovers the trick of making 
a gift do double duty—bulls-eyeing the man’s fancy and 
making his wife utterly and eternally grateful. 

Of course, you can do this with a Rolls Royce. But 
Smokador is much easier on the pocket-book, besides being 
the smartest thing in smoking equipment that New York or 
London offers today. 

Smokador blends charmingly with the furnishings of any 
room, And it says goodby once for all to messy ash trays, 
spilled ashes, scarred tables and holes villainously burned 
into rugs. 


They spill not, neither do they smell 
—and the Snuffer Clips snuff 


Cigarette and cigar stubs, pipe ashes, used matches are sim- 
ply dropped through the hollow tube into an air-tight base 
—where they are out of sight and smell. Danger from fire 
is eliminated—forgotten smokes left in the cleverly devised 
Snuffer Clips are snuffed out automatically when they burn 
up to the clips, 

And no spilling. If anyone accidentally knocks against 
Smokador, the ‘“‘rock-a-by” base brings it immediately to 
an upright position. A single turn disconnects the base for 
cleaning. 

You'll find Smokador in the blue-bookiest clubs—in 
ritzy hotels and theatres—in Park Avenue bachelor estab- 
lishments—in thousands of homes where a man insists on 
comfort and the wife has revolted against open, spilly and 
offensive ash trays. 


Finished in six lovely colors 


Smokador is made of durable metal—graceful in line, with 
a particularly attractive finish. Six colors to choose from; 
dark bronze, mahogany, Chinese red, olive green, willow 
green and Roman gold. 


At good dealers or mail the coupon 


Any good dealer will take time off from his other duties to sell 
you a Smokador, Or you can write a check or money order for 
$10.50 ($11.00 west of the Mississippi) and inscribe the coupon 
below with the name of some male Reet Smokador will be de- 
livered on December 24th, at his home, through the nearest dealer. 
A neat card bearing your name will fix the responsibility. 

Or if you don’t want to give one away, give one to yourself. 
Only, fill out and mail the coupon now, 


SMOKADOR Mk. Co., INC. 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 
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knocked over, Nothing can 
be spilled. Easy to clean. 
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Ask your Chief 


of Police .. 


THE EDITOR of the American City, a magazine 
devoted to civic affairs, recently made an investi- 
gation to determine what could be done to bring 
about safer motoring. 


He addressed his inquiries to the men who are 
responsible for the regulation of traffic—for the 
safety of those who ride as well as those who walk 
—the Chiefs of Police of American cities and 
towns. The editor asked nearly 50 Police Chiefs 
what precautions, in their opinion, would be most 
effective in increasing the safety of motarists and 
pedestrians. And here is what they recommended. 


Limiting automobile speed to 40 miles an hour. 


Regular inspection of cars, especially the 
brakes. 


Standardized traffic laws. 
Stricter license tests for drivers. 
The use of the All-Steel automobile body. 


Particularly interesting is this official recogni- 
tion of the All-Steel Body’s contribution to the 


cause of safer motoring. It confirms the public con- 
fidence in All-Steel construction as the greatest 
protection yet devised against personal injury. 


Most motorists realize the superiority of All- 
Steel. Many mistakenly believe they enjoy its 
protection, simply because of the metal surface on 
their cars. This misunderstanding should be cor- 
rected. 


The fact is that there are two prevailing types 
of automobile bodies. One is an interior framework 
of wood with a veneer of metal. The other is steel 
through and through—a framework of steel, and 
a surface of steel, welded into a single impact- 
resisting unit. 


If you happen to know your Chief of Police, or 
any other authority on traffic problems, ask him 
yourself whether he thinks the All-Steel Body 
affords increased protection to those who ride in 
motor cars. There can be no doubt of his reply. 
And, when you buy your next car, be sure that 
the body on that car is an All-Steel Body, and not 
a framework of wood covered by a shell of metal. 


EDWARD G. BUDD MANUFACTURING CoO. 
PHILADELPHIA—DETROIT 
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Distinetive Gift Boxes 
from California 


—the Vogue for This Christmas 


DEAL for “business” or “family” presents, these 

gift boxes aré as good to look at as their con- 
tents are to eat. A happy solution of the Christmas 
question is offered for those who like to express in- 
dividuality and discrimination in the presents they 
send. Persons of the most exacting taste are de- 
lighted with gifts like these. 


These distinctively “different” gifts will be 
shipped direct from Los Angeles prepaid to any 


point in the United States. 


Cards may be sent with 


orders to be enclosed with gifts. Otherwise, appro- 
priate greeting cards, bearing the sender’s name, 


will be supplied. 


Three charming gifts are illustrated on this page. 
Orders should be placed now. Shipment will be 
timed to arrive at destination upon any date Speci- 
fied and safe delivery is guaranteed. 


\ booklet showing these and many other gift 


boxes will be 


mailed on 


request. 


J. W. Rosinson Co., 
Los ANGELES 


**Robinson’s Bountiful’—‘Bountiful’’ in- 
deed!  California’s’ choicest delicacies 
cleverly arranged in a wooden box. An 
excellent “family” or “business” present. 
Contains 1 jar 5-0z. Sweet Pickled Figs, 
2 Ibs. California Glacé Fruit, 1 lb. Sweet- 
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shoulder, broke the elbow line, and 
caused the hands of the dancers to 
quiver. It could be followed in its un- 
dulations through eachentire body, to 
the very toes. Even their fingers were 
participating—and this was perhaps 
the most beautiful part of the whole 
performance—the thumbs and index 
fingers pressed together, the others 
bent till they touched the wrist. With 
fingers curved like jasmine petals, 
resting against their waists).they made 
the shape of a spider. Insell kept 
looking at the little dancer at the 
left; in a unique gesture he saw her 
portray that she was going to pluck 
her heart out. In gazing at him 
it seemed that she was imperceptibly 
offering it to him... 

While he was dreaming, the Indian 
orchestra thundered away, beating 
drums and making a great noise on 
strange instruments. A monotonous 
movement, putting one in mind of a 
Bach fugue. Insell felt exasperated 
that all these women should be. the 
property of an old King. King in- 
deed! A mysterious, invisible person, 
out of fashion, of whom one could 
see nothing at the moment but his 
large feet which extended beyond the 
screen at the right. One could hear 
him coughing and vigorously ex- 
pectorating his betel root into his 
spittoon. Judging him by that short, 
sensuous looking and indolent toe pro- 
truding from the trousers of his white 
uniform meanwhile, Insell thought the 
monarch was probably arrogant, lazy 
and passionate. The strange foot gear 
had fallen off and showed the rosy 
sole of his foot as well, which was 
being refreshingly cooled by two fans, 
A third fan at the ceiling served to 
illustrate a point: All that could be 
seen of the King was the breeze about 
him. Percy Insell trembled when he 
thought of the sequestration of these 
little dancers, mere children, delivered 
by the village or their family to the 
Minotaur, and chosen from among 
the most beautiful. ... 

He wished with all his heart to 
possess one whom he would snatch 
away from her fate and whom he was 
sure he could persuade to fall in love 
with him, 

* Ok Ok 

“Master has no fear?” 

“Nov? 

“Master can procure opium for 
me if I go to prison?” 

“Continue—” 

“Master put me down for British 
protection? If European minister de- 
fend me, I no get the torture. . .” 

Insell was on the terrace of the 
bungalow which had been lent to 
him for a few wecks, for there is no 
European hotel in the small capital of 
Indrapura. Bougainvilleas ran all 
around it and descended in violet cas- 
cades to mix with the lanes and roots 
of banyans—banyans which look like 
columns rising out-of nests of snakes, 
In the sky, which was grey and yet 
so bright that looking at it dazzled 
the eyes more than looking into the 
sun, red vultures were sailing about 
before letting themselves drop like a 
stone upon the still smoking remains 
of a cremation in a gilded temple 


nearby. One could hear the terrible 
klaxons of Packards and Cadillacs, 
belonging to rich Chinese merchants, 
From the lazy waters of the canal 
came the imprecations of grounded 
boatmen, suddenly stranded in the 
middle of the river by the receding 
tide. 

“Master give me two thousand 
Singapore dollars, and I fix every- 
thing...” 

The person who stated his terms 
in this manner was an Annamite with 
the face of a serpent. And what he 
offered to do for Percy Insell, like 
the tempting serpent he was, was no 
less than his dream of the other night 
at the theatre, no less than the little 
gold and ivory dancer. Insell knew 
her name now. She called herself 
Jara. In magic, to be able to give 
things a name is to possess them... . 
Tomorrow, if he could believe, this 
intermediary, Jara would be _ his, 
This Annamite, Ha Tien, had sprung 
into, existence one morning like those 
people who are ever unannounced, 
but who, nevertheless, are constantly 
intruding into our dreams, All that 
was known about Ha Tien was that 
once upon a time he had been a ser- 
geant in the Foreign Legion of Indo- 
China, from which service he had 
deserted. Later he took residence in 
the kingdom of Indrapura, where he 
followed the profession of opium 
smuggler, alcohol dealer, procurer 
and amateur detective. He also was 
interested in an umbrella factory. 

Ha Tien read in Percy Insell’s 
heart as in a picture book. for chil- 
dren and he knew how to fan his 
deeire. In eleven nights—not one 
single one more—Jara ‘could belong 
to him. But the scheme did not mean 
sneaking across battlements into the 
palace, perhaps disguised as a lotus 
flower, this was not a matter of a 
common, furtive rendezvous. No,— 
it meant a complete abduction, irrep- 
arable and final. Once gone from 
the palace, little Jara would never be 
able to go back there again. 

“Master . . . how beautiful she 
is... ! You risk only two thousand 
dollars to have her! I am risking 
much more for you!” 

Insell found that he was being 
seized with the sweet, romantic dizzi- 
ness of adventure. Not to be a com- 
mon tourist any longer, a passive 
parcel in the hands of the American 
Express Company. To live a life of 
danger! An Asiatic drama. , . A 
junk’ would be waiting. . .. The die 
was cast... . The junk would be at 
the estuary of the river, the limit of 
the territorial waters of Indrapura. 
A catamaran would come alongside. 
. . « Jara would be hoisted aboard. 
The rope for the escape is hardly 
dearer than the rope of the hang- 
man... . Insell counted over to Ha 
Tien his 2,000 Singapore dollars, 
which kind of dollars are nice little 
balls of solid silver, strung up by 
twenties and held together by a pack 
string. They would reach the French 
territory of Indo-China, which would 
be friendly to them, far frem the 
King of Indrapura,—that old impo- 
tent and infuriated crocodile. To 
enjoy a royal rage, to betray a 

(Continued on page 116) 
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VANITY FAIR 


“The Abduction from the Seraglio” 


(Continued from page 114) 


descendant of Buddha, all for such a 
small sum! How could Insell refuse 
himself so great a pleasure? 

Two days later Percy Insell was 
lying stretched out on his bed, his 
feet given over to a Chinese chiropo- 
dist. He could only see the bald head 
of the yellow man, shaped like those 
cupolas under which the rich Moslems 
are buried; a few hairs had sprouted 
again, which looked like brushes that 
are used for cleaning rifles. Although 
Insell had given no orders, this China- 
man had come that morning and pre- 
sented himself under the mosquito 
netting. How different from English 
servants! One had to express one’s 
wishes in England. These Chinamen 
are not human beings, they are things, 
—very convenient things. But look 
here: This thing is talking! It is 
pronouncing the name of Ha Tien, 
the name of Jara! 

The Chinaman is a secret messen- 
ger. Through him Percy Insell learns 
that his “abduction from the seraglio” 
is to be delayed for several days. It 
is necessary to wait till the king has 
left the capital, to make use of one 
of his trips to the hills. Insell also 
learns that Jara will not make the 
escape by herself; an inseparable com- 
panion is to be with her. .. . No, not 
an old hag of a duenna, not an aged 
member of the répertoire company, 
no! Another pretty little dancing 
girl; the same one that took the part 
of the Prince in the last court ballet. 
This new recruit went by the name of 
Antilope of China; her eyebrows 
joined naturally, her hands were sup- 
ple and her mouth could recite eight 
hundred poems from Ramayana by 
heart! So Insell should cease to wear 
out his nerves. In eight or nine nights 
—for in the kingdom of Indrapura 
one counts by nights—Ha Tien, the 


There was a young man called Insell, 
Who feared neither heaven nor... 


The die was cast. In three nights, 
Insell intended to leave Indrapura, 
taking with him the king’s most pre- 
cious treasures. The flight was decided 
on, regardless of its consequences. 


* KX 


On the eleventh night, the second 
moon being in the sky, Percy Insell 
was at his post on the forward deck 
of the junk which had been rented 
from a Chinese. Two large eyes, 
which would watch out for reefs 
ahead, had been carved from solid 
wood in the prow. They were an- 
chored at the border line of the terri- 
torial waters of Indrapura and would 
be able to gain the open sea in a few 
minutes’ time. In passing the cus- 
toms station a signal had been hoisted 
indicating that the boat was only bent 
on fishing in local waters, in order 
to avoid inspection. Insell’s light linen 
suit and tropical helmet made a white 
splotch in the darkness. Ahead of him 
the spacious bridge of the sailing 
craft had been cleared for immediate 
action and any manoeuvre necessary. 
Amidships the crew, with their naked 
red bodies, were crouching, eating 
their rice and smoking cheroots in the 
hollows of their hands, for all lights 
aboard ship had been extinguished. 

At last there was a muffled noise of 
oars stirring the muddy, rose-coloured 
water of the mouth of the river. In 
the darkness of the night a still darker 
shadow appeared. A slight jolt against 
the sides of the junk was clearly per- 
ceived by Insell, who was keeping a 
very sharp look-out. Ha Tien was 
climbing ‘up the ladder; he came to 
the forward deck; he prostrated him- 
self. Climbing up behind him, 
bunched close together, were three 
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| More than just a lovely cabinet! 
| Read what Mr. Atwater Kent says: 


| | “The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for Atwater Kent 

\ Radio because of the design and quality of Pooley cabinet 
iy] \ work and because of the tone qualities of the Pooley 
dt built-in floating horn. Both meet the standards we set 

i and maintain for Atwater Kent Receivers and Speakers.’” 


(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT 


the darkness he is waiting his hour. little dark girls, thin, with bare feet 
Insell too should resign himself to and uncovered heads. Insell could not 
be patient. believe it when he was told that they 
On the evening before the great were Jara and her companions. Where 
day Insell found a mysterious note were the beautiful costumes, the mire 
among the jasmines which, according rored tiaras, the golden finger nails, 
to the custom of the country, were bent back like fangs? It had been 
placed on his bolster every night. necessary to leave all that wealth be- 
Everything is going all right. Ha hind; the two pounds of finely worked 
Tien has procured the means of gain- gold which the ballerinas carried 
ing access to the palace. But the room around on their persons had to be left 
in which Jara is sleeping has two in the property store-house of the 
other occupants, also dancers, and it king, together with the golden para- 
is going to be necessary, said the mes- sols, the imitation lotus-shaped 
sage, to carry off not two girls, but thrones and the beautiful masks which 
three. Insell became angry; then he the dancers held by a string between 
laughed. And besides, what chance their teeth. Insell took Jara by the 
had he to renounce, to make Ha Tien hand. She was saying incomprehensi- 
give up now? Perhaps one could run _ ble things to him and disclosing her 
away? There was no steamer before black lacquered teeth. He was expe- 
three weeks, and there are no railroads _riencing a most frightful feeling be- 
in the kingdom of Indrapura. It is fore this child that he had hunted 
true that Ha Tien asked for another down, this piece of physiological 
thousand dollars, but at bottom Insell imisery. Alone between the sky and 
was already quite tickled with the the sea in this primitive country, the 
effect he would produce at the Iz and abduction of these little strumpets 
Out on his return. Who was there that appeared still more tragic in the hot 
could boast of having abducted ¢n one equatorial night. Ha Tien had gone 
stroke three sacred dancers! What are to supervise the embarkation. How 
our petty, commonplace scandals beside many servants could the little women 
a feat like this!) And perhaps at 4/J have brought with them? How many 
Souls, Percy Insell’s college, he might pieces of baggage, boxes, bags . . .? 
become the subject for some mystic cult, | Had they taken the entire contents of 
and if he should disappear by chance a__ the palace . . .? 
limerick might be composed for him: Slowly the brown sails, folded and 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Tue season at some famous winter playground calls for 
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crinkled like tobacco leaves, were 
hoisted; they rose up to the sky, where 
they hid the liquid stars. An invisible 
wind made the masts groan, and every- 
thing began to lean to one side. The 
lights of the shore were dropping be- 
hind. The open sea had been reached. 


Insell had been expecting an ad- 
venture, but not like the one he was 
engaged in now. When he got up 
the next day he found Ha Tien 
crouching on the deck and then pros- 
trating himself before him. He 
learned that the boat was headed, not 
for French Indo-China, but for Sing- 
apore. It had seemed better judgment 
to change the course, since dispatch 
boats from Indrapura were cruising 
in nearby waters. Seeing that his 
master was not showing any signs of 
anger at this news, Ha Tien continued 
his revelations and profited by Insell’s 
apparent calmness to let the cat out 
of the bag. In short—(I am giving 
here in résumé what took many 
Asiatic circumlocutions and Oriental 
indirectness to confess)—there were 
no longer three dancers— 

“What! Has the whole corps de 
ballet come on board this time!?” 
exclaimed Percy Insell, laughing. 

When Ha Tien saw that the white 
man laughed, he indicated with his 
head that it was indeed so. 

“You mean to say that 
King’s dancers are here?” 

Mes msec: 2h 

They kept in hiding amidship, such 
miserable, stripped human cattle, 
heading for the slaughter house, be- 
draggled, clad in pitiable rags of red 
and yellow, so much resembling mem- 
bers of a provincial circus troupe, that 
Insell had but one idea now: To 
get rid of the whole lot of them as 
quickly as possible. He forthwith had 
a discussion about the matter with 
Ha Tien, gave him a round sum of 
money to take care of the immediate 
consequences of this wild lark, and 


all the 


had himself set ,ashore at the first 
Malay port they encountered. 

When he arrived in Singapore a 
few days later, Insell was received at 
the Raffles with great to-do. In that 
dreary town, where nothing happens 
except the arrivals and departures of 
ships, he was a hero. But a much 
more comical hero than he at first 
imagined, And this is the reason why: 
The old king of Indrapura had had his 
allowances on the civil list curtailed 
by resolution of his parliament; thus 
he saw himself confronted by the dire 
necessity of practising some economies 
and disbanding his corps de ballet. 
He had accepted the offer from an 
agent for an American vaudeville 
circuit to take the entire troupe at 
his expense for a touring engagement 
around the world, providing the court 
of Indrapura delivered the dancers 
immediately at Singapore, Bids for 
the transportation of the fair apsaras 
were opened, and Ha Tien, offering 
the most favourable terms, received 
the contract. This knavish fellow, de- 
termined to reap a good profit for 
himself, and having an idea regard- 
ing Percy Insell’s secret desires, of- 
fered to satisfy them in such a way 
that it all worked out to his own ad- 
vantage. He had thus conceived of a 
way to kill two birds with one stone. 
In his mind, which was up to all kinds 
of tricks, he had thought up the fable 
of the clandestine abduction, ex- 
tracted the money from Insell for 
the trip, borrowed a vessel, and thus 
transported the entire corps de ballet 
of the King of Indrapura to its des- 
tination, all at the expense of the 
young Englishman, Thus it happened 
that the Hon. Percy Insell wasted ‘sev- 
eral weeks, and not a little money 
and prestige, by engaging in an af- 
fair of love, the colour of which he 
never found out; but for which the 
Insell Works & Company, through the 
agency of the Burmah Bank, paid the 
bill, while the young traveler was re- 
garded by his family as the greatest 
débauché in the world. 
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fling at art and drew a picture of a 
mammoth on the rocky wall of his 
dwelling there was another caveman 
who asked him, leering, “What’s it 
supposed to be?” Both men are dead 
now but the one who asked the ques- 
tion went first, Scientists who found 
the drawing on the wall have noticed 
dark splotches upon it. When the 
fool spoke, that original artist, who 
is the ancestor of us all, quietly killed 
him. It’s a great pity this fine tradition 
has been allowed to lapse. 

Breakers are still ahead of me, for 
up to now I’ve painted neither from 


figures nor flowers in a bowl. It is the 
contact with life which terrifies me. 
I would not even know what to say 
to a model. And isn’t it so that they 
generally faint and come from fine 
old Southern families? I don’t know 
just why it is that I must get around 
to painting Eve before Pm done, but 
it seems to be an obligation. It’s like 
the point where every actor must play 
Hamlet once or die a failure, In time 
PH yield, but up till now I have 
stuck to my guns and been faithful 
to my slogan which still remains— 
No nudes is good nudes. 
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e on Linen Damask’ 


“This is merely a statement of fact if the 
house we are dining in be a perfectly ap- 
pointed one. For the test of the practised 
hostess is in dinner giving, and the test of 


the perfect table is the quality of its linen 
damask. 


“No other table covering, no matter how 
fine or elaborate, satisfies our inherent love 
of faultless suitability. Nothing can imitate 
fine, even flaxen threads closely and skill- 
fully woven, nothing can imitate the soft 
satin-smoothness, the suppleness and body 
of best quality pure linen damask. 

“The linen closet is the treasure chest in 
truth of the ultra-fastidious hostess. One 
might even coin a slogan—A lady of quality 
is proclaimed by the quality of her linen.” 


“We Dine on Linen Damask” is a new booklet 
= } which belongs in the library of every hostess not 
EAN LN 4ST i only for the authoritative and helpful character 

a enero x of its contents, but for the beauty of its printing 


and format and the excellence with which its 
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many unusual photographs display smart arrange- 


ments of the table. 
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FEN The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Dept. F-3 § 
ee 260 W. Broadway, New York City Fy 
os For the enclosed 25c, send me the new booklet “WE > 
DINE ON LINEN DAMASK” % 
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the world - famous authority on manners and_ the author of 
“Etiquette”, the Blue Book of social usage, has written with 
charm and authority about Linen Damask in the foreword to 
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A New Booklet, “WE DINE ON LINEN DAMASK” & Vie Ny a ea % 
The booklet also contains new ideas in table decoration and “1 Street ~~~ --------------------------- % 
much other helpful information for the hostess. : COT a See Ta ee Siatenc = <a eae a 
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What Is A Good Investment 


For You ~Today? 


oO MAN’s life remains fixed. His business affairs 
N change. His income changes. His aims change. 
He may change his will. 


Sucu changes affect the way you should invest. If 
you do not consider them, your money will fail to 
do its best for you. 


New personal conditions, if not met, may cause 
your income to fall off unnecessarily. You may run 
into needless new risks. You may miss good invest- 
ments which were unsuited to your former plans 


and circumstances. 


Many men meet the situation by going over their 
investments with us from time to time. 

Tuis is a wise precaution; it is part of our daily 
work to study and deal with the effects of such 
personal factors on investments. 


WE CAN often suggest changes which protect net 
interest, and decrease bother—without sacrificing 
proper investment balance. 


Wirth a background of one hundred and fourteen 
years’ financial experience, The National City 
Company has equipped itself to study and meet 
individual investment problems. 


ELEVEN thousand miles of private wires keep us in 
direct touch with the investment centers of the 
country. We maintain offices in 50 leading Ameri- 
can cities. We supplement this close touch with 
domestic conditions by world-wide foreign con- 
nections. 


A NarionaL Ciry Company representative will 
know how to use the equipment of the Company 
in helping you. 

You may get in touch with a representative by 
addressing The National City Company, 55 Wall 
St., New York, or by visiting our office in your city. 


The National City Company 


Head Office 
National Cily 
Bank Building 
New York 


Bonds 
Short Term Notes 
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PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


ALBANY KANSAS CITY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTA LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 
ATLANTIC CITY LOUISVILLE, KY. SAN FRANCISCO 
BALTIMORE MEMPHIS SEATTLE 
BOSTON MIAMI, FLA. ST. LOUIS 
BUFFALO MILWAUKEE SAINT PAUL 
CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO 
CINCINNATI NEWARK WASHINGTON 
CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS WILKES-BARRE 
DAVENPORT OMAHA MONTREAL 
DENVER PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
DETROIT PITTSBURGIL LONDON 
HNARTFORD PORTLAND, ME. COPENHAGEN 
HOUSTON PORTLAND, ORE, GENEVA 
INDIANAPOLIS PROVIDENCE TOKIO 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. SHANGHAL 


VANITY FAIR 


The Football Evil 


(Continued from page 96) 


Of course on many of the teams 
there are players who might be classed 
as semi-professionals,—if there is any 
such grading,— young men who have 
been recruited by old grads or their 
agents with promises of expenses paid 
and the chance of a career after grad- 
uation. But the average college foot- 
ball player does not know that he is 
being exploited for the entertainment 
of the old grad and the perpetuation 
of the rapidly expanding football 
kitty. He is inspired or he is simple, 
according to the point of view. 

The only difference between Mr. 
Pyle and the old grad is that Mr. 
Pyle is exploiting his players for 
their profit and, incidentally, his own, 
while the old grad is exploiting the 
players for enlargement of the college 
kitty. But the old grad also is a 
promoter. The kitty is an evil but a 
very necessary one. 

The amateur game of American 
intercollegiate football is much 
younger than the game of baseball, 
which almost immediately became a 
frankly professional game. Princeton 
sent eleven men to Rutgers to play a 
game of modified Rugby and _ the 
game was managed, coached and wit- 
nessed only by the undergraduates. 
That was a little more than fifty 
years ago. From that meeting devel- 
oped the game that has built the mag- 
nificent stadiums that make the most 
impressive structures on the grounds 
of even the youngest colleges. 

It was a simple and incidental mat- 
ter, that first game between Princeton 
and Rutgers. I do not believe that 
it got more than a paragraph in the 
newspapers and there is no record of 
any admission being charged. But 
from that meeting grew the present- 
day games that make the millions 
drawn by the professional game of 
baseball look like small change. 
There were no old grads at that game 
and, naturally, no traditions. 

In the older colleges there is no 
need to make any particular efforts 
to increase the net earnings of the 
football team. They exceed all needs 
for the maintenance of the athletic 
fund and the upkeep of the stadiums. 
The struggle for a bigger and better 
stadium only concerns the younger 
colleges. With the increasing interest 
in intercollegiate football it will not 
be long before the smallest of these 
will be on a sound financial basis in 
this regard. 

Then what? The kitty will be 
gorged and there will be a surplus. 
This might be used to raise the sal- 


aries of the members of the faculty if 
these gentlemen would consider it 
ethical to accept money that had been 
raised through fostering the gladi- 
ator spirit, which has been condemned 
in an open letter of the American 
Professors’ Association. The colleges 
can go only so far in the matter of 
enlarging their stadiums, for that 
would only increase the surplus and 
make the matter more embarrassing. 

The time is coming when the col- 
leges will be glad to be relieved of 
the embarrassment of too many mil- 
lions in gate receipts from football 
by the competition of professional 
promoters like Mr. Pyle, who would 
not be embarrassed in any way by too 
heavy profits. For this reason the 
colleges should welcome the presence 
of the proprietor of Grange, Lenglen 
and Company. 

The United States Lawn Tennis 
Association does not appreciate this, but 
Mr. Pyle has done them a great sery- 
ice. He has taken some of the pro- 
fessionals at heart from the amateur 
game. He has clarified a situation 
that has been baffling the amateur as- 
sociation. He has made honest men 
and women out of some professional 
amateurs, even if he does not make 
them much money. 

If he could furnish serious com- 
petition to intercollegiate football and 
really make it pay, he would be as 
great a benefactor of the college 
game as the late Walter Camp. He 
would start it back to some of its 
first principles. He would save the 
college game from itself and from 
its “old grads”. 

Of course this is not Mr. Pyle’s 
object in life any more than mine is 
showing up intercollegiate football; 
but Mr. Pyle is unconsciously striv- 
ing to do the colleges a great service. 
I am sorry to say that I do not think 
that he can succeed. 

He can get all of the college play- 
ers he wants at reasonable rates. He 
says that he has had four thousand 
applications from college players for 
places on his teams. The competition 
in that regard is keen. But what Mr. 
Pyle wants is gate receipts of the size 
taken in at the .big intercollegiate 
games. I can not see how that will be 
possible. 

It is evident that a conviction exists 
that Mr. Pyle’s salaried gladiators 
will not strive as earnestly for their 
weekly wage as the inspired young 
gladiators strive for an illusion. Mr. 
Pyle can neither create nor promote 
illusions. 


«The Inanities of 1926” 


(Continued from page 73) 


by the exigencies of the management 
to disport herself in the more promi- 
nently lighted portions of the stage, 
clad only in a few beads and three or 
four well-placed doilies. 

Or should I treat of Tarkington’s 
Seventeen as it was turned into a musi- 
cal comedy, with the Parcher family 
developing the odd custom of keeping 
a grand piano in their garden in case 
any one should want to dash off a 
nocturne and with Genesis’s dog Clem- 


atis renamed Run Tin Can as a splen- 
did play on the name Rin Tin Tin. 
Yet I am inclined to think that I 
will remember longest out of the 
American drama in the year 1926 that 
moment in the musical version of 
Little Miss Brown when, in the first 
scene, a swarm of school girls de- 
scended from a stalled Pullman and, 
mingling with the conductors, lifted 
their voices in a ballad entitled—be- 
lieve it or not—Choo-choo Love. 


Now you can control it! 


The use of Listerine for dandruff is not complicated. 
You simply douse it on your scalp, full strength, and 
massage thoroughly. You’ll enjoy the cleansing, refresh- 
ing effect. And you will be amazed to see how this treat- 
ment, followed systematically, does the trick. 


Moreover, Listerine will not discolor the hair nor will 


You need worry no more about loose dandruff, that un- 
sightly nuisance, soembarrassing to both women and men. 


As you probably know, dandruff is a germ disease that 
no intelligent, fastidious person can afford to neglect. 
Because so often it is a warning of more serious scalp 
trouble—possibly baldness. 


There is one ideal treatment to control dandruff con- 
ditions—the systematic use of Listerine, the safe anti- 
septic. It really works wonders this way. 


it stain fabrics. And it is not greasy. 


Try Listerine for dandruff. You’ll bedelighted withthe 
results.—Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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—and dandruff simply do not get along together 


The Supreme I nterpretation of 
Chrysler Standardized Quality 


es 

‘OHE Chrysler Imperial “80” is 

built not simply for those who tag tg geen, BE: 
demand the best—but for those ice, Zo” and npr = 
who know the best when they find Supreme Value in its own class 


70” and Imperial “So’’—so 


it. As such the Imperial “80” ids Halk epey oad ei 
3 to $5495, f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to 
possesses new and superlative current Federal excise tax 


qualities—in speed, power, smooth- C] Y S ‘BR | 
ness, riding and driving ease, 
richness of upholstery and appoint- 


ment—which the most glorious ] MP ERI AL 


traditions have been unable to im- 
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CJOLID SILVER! There is about it the romance, the sincerity,and 
the permanence which all true gifts should have. And here— 
in these creations in International Sterling—solid silver achieves 
its finest expression. Here is beauty to delight the cultured 
taste — and usefulness to fulfill a daily mission. 


\ 


SIMAS 


Let International Sterling transmit your Christmas cheer. The 
gifts here illustrated are but one group from the collection—your 
jeweler will show them to you. Or, if he has not all the gifts 
in stock, write us, addressing the International Silver C< mpan y; 
Meriden, Conn. 


“Princeton” Mil- 
itary Set. Very 
heavy silver backs 
with stiff black 
bristles. Engine 
turned with hand- 
nee oe 
Ma THSPES 
1%. ak Cloth 
ush, $17. fok 
$6. 


REDUCED IN SIZE 


bolt lisher 
button 


: ‘Com pplete, 2270. 

al—queen among 
ein its slen der propor 
n aS OXGUIST te ration — 
reice and no ed gift than is 
Mirror, brush and comb, $81, 


neg ant ae aly each. Cloth ur beautiful “Book of Dresser Ser cer service 
Plo $15. Comb, $5. A fine man’s set— ae ith fabs ee olor-ple its pe tlver Co. 
hand-hammered with a pane spreced Me sriden, Conn. 
Shield, and stiff black bristles in the brushes. 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING 
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lhe New Overcoat 
J, 
AND LH EB CORRE GC DERBY HAT 


The tlustration ts representative of a large 
assortment of overcoats, many of which were 
tailored in England. Prevailing patterns 
and colorings in exclustve British fabrics not 
ordinarily available ready for wearing 
THE DARTLEY DERBY 
is now available in two proportions,*8 and*12 


GIFTS FOR MEN 
An unusually large variety of distinctive articles and 
traveling accessories from the best makers here and abroad 


Brochure illustrated in color sent upon request 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN CAREFUL ATTENTION 


FRIRIPLER & (0. 


OUTFITTERS TO GENTLEMEN 
Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY=:-SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


How’s Your Point of View? 


(Continued from page 94) 


began to wriggle and twist and show 
signs of growing excitement. Some- 
body spied a moose. With a stifled 
gasp the school-teacher from Alabama 
abruptly identified a mountain. The 
man who had been over the route be- 
fore began to reveal in measured 
monotone what lay ahead. The el- 
derly gentleman beside me fished out 
his time-table; and we were off. Every 
Tourist for himself. 

«. . guess this is Morley, we’re 
due at Morley at 7:32, and it’s after 
that now. Let’s see, we’re due at Seebe 
at 8:16 but we’re twenty minutes late 
NOW ewer sess 

OF isn’t it a gem, my dear? 
Isn’t it a perfect jewel? Can you 
bear it? Just like a fairy’s tear-drop, 
isn’t it ex-gwisite, isn’t it...” 

“. .. grade’s been reduced 2.2 per 
cent, see, you go under this mountain 
and turn a complete figure ‘8’, here, 
it says: ‘The track enters the second 
tunnel, 2922 feet long, under Mount 
Ogden (8795 feet) and again turn- 
ing a complete circle...” 

“.. that big mountain over there, 
porter, is that Mount Field, are you 
But it says Cathedral Moun- 


taine ve 627 
“ 


sure? 


haven’t seen anything yet. 
Haven’t seen a thing, boy. This is 
nothing, you wait till you get past 
Field, wait till you see the Columbia 
Riversands ees 

“|... isn’t it too sheer, my dear, it’s 
so beautiful it simply fears you, isn’t 
that cloud a picture, like an elfin 
bridal-veil. ate 

«. . longest tunnel in America, it 
‘Not only eliminated track 
curvature to an amount correspond- 
ing to seven complete circles, but 
al SOvemenetece 

“Quick! Back there! No, ‘there, 
can’t you see? Well, it’s gone now. 
I think it was a moose... .” 

. but wait till you see the Sel- 
kirks, boy, they’re mountains, ?m here 
to tell you, they make these hills look 
sick, why 

«|, think it’s Cathedral Mountain, 
I know it’s either Cathedral Moun- 


tain or else Mount Bosworth be- 
CUES g 6 J” 

“There, see them? See them? 
Quick, no, up higher . . . mountain 
sheep! Don’t you see them?” 

“|. . ‘lowered the summit by 552 
feet, reduced the length of the line 
by 4% miles . . . tunnel is double- 
tracked and measures 29 feet from 
side to side and 21% feet from...” 

“. . . takes your breath away, my 
dear, it simply prostrates you, it’s so 
beautiful, it’s like an old castle, can’t 
you picture the knights in armor 
BIG g d” 

55 6. Bh HOU 
HAYS i 6 Ge 

. the last time we came over it 
was much clearer, this is very misty 
now; you folks can’t see anything, 
why, DPve seen these mountains when 
they were so clear. . .” 

“. , . see, we’re twenty-four min- 
utes behind, this is Revelstoke, we 
were due here at 10:16 and it’s. . .” 

Soe one is Mount Stephen and 
one is Mount Dennis, but I don’t 
know which. Porter! which one 
S96 oY 

“Qoo00! Look. ... No, it’s only 
a cow.” 

“My dear, isn’t it absolutely like a 
turquoise, it’s so ex-guisite it simply 
gnaws one, isn’t it...” 

By this time we were a wriggling, 
frantic mass, waving arms, pointing 
fingers, clicking -kodaks; chattering, 
jabbering, squealing; twisting our 
heads, craning our necks, squinting 
our eyes in all the approved posi- 
tions. We turned our heads on one 
side and shut the left eye. We placed 
our hands on our hips and shut the 
right eye. With one accord we 
stooped over side by side in a long 
line and put our heads between our 
knees, and stared upside down _ be- 
tween our legs over the rail. ... 

I have never known just how it 
happened. Probably just at that mo- 
ment the train lurched ever so slightly. 
And in regaining my balance I must 
have given the Tourist next to me the 
least little shove. 


Where I’m point- 


The American Attitude Toward England 


(Continued from page 66) 


baseball hero of those days, was a Ger- 
man; the “Lilliputians”, who gave the 
first grand theatre show that these little 
boys had been allowed to go to, were 
Germans; Sandow, the strong man 
and their boyhood god, was a Ger- 
man; the first tune that every one of 
their piano teachers taught them was 
Du, du, liegst mir im Herzen; all 
the toys that made their youngster- 
hood happy had been marked “Made 
in Germany”; the wonderful and 
envied Pie at the circus were 
Germans; and the Grimms, whose 
fairy tales their mothers had read to 
them, were Germans. It was pretty 
hard to hate the Germans, the little 
boys in khaki and with real guns in 
place of the old air-rifles found. The 
Germans had never done anything to 
them, they considered, and, after the 
first flare and novelty of adventure 
wore off, the little boys in khaki and 
with real guns in place of the old 


air-rifles began to see things a little 
differently from Woodrow Wilson, 
who, after all, they reminded them- 
selves, was a lot more English than 
nine-tenths of them were. 

These boy-men’s eyes turn presently 
to adventure in another direction and, 
save I am sorely mistaken, that direc- 
tion is England. For this, I for one, 
as an American, am sorry. Though I 
have no English blood in me, I ad- 
mire England and the English, the 
land and its people. I have spent parts 
of many happy years in that tranquil 
and comfortable and lovely country, 
and, among my closest and most val- 
ued friends, there are many, many 
Britons. I can, therefore, be of no 
greater service as an honourable friend 
than to point out to them, truthfully 
and without the conventional con- 
temptible American hypocrisy, the 
way the foolish, unfortunate and 
tragic wind blows. 
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Peer CA LDWEEE COLLECTION 


Of Speczal Interest at thes Christmas Season. 


ONE FINDs on stepping inside 
these doors that opportunity for 
attractive and unusual gift pur- 
chases is almost unlimited. 
Color, rich beckoning color 
combined with refinement of 
design, is on every hand.... Cool 
green of jade in skilfully fash- 


ioned ornaments ... ruddy glow 
of red and amber glass... glint 
of myriad silver pieces... gleam 


of mahogany in tall clock cases 
... the subtle softness of a lighted 
lamp... tapestry-like tracery ona 


Modern and Antique Silverware 


beaded bag... and, if one is seek- 
ing it, sheer perfection in dia- 
mond, ruby, emerald or sapphire. 

So varied is this Caldwell 
Collection that a visit to it 
corresponds to a shopping tour 


E Pee Vib WELL, 6 GO. 
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Tall Clocks and Banjo Clocks 


through the marts of all the 
world, where each nation has ar- 
ranged its choice craftsmanship. 
Which is indeed the truth, for 
the objects in the Caldwell Col- 
lection have been selected from 


Lamps and Shades 


all the world by men who know 
and love their work. 

But this fact should be remem- 
bered—variety in the Caldwell 
Collection does not mean exotr- 
bitant cost. The unusual and 
inexpensive object is as much in 
evidence as the unusual and very 


dear. Whatever the gift selected 


Rare Jewels in Unusual Mountings 


—cigarette case or bar pin, dress- 
ing table with gold fittings or star 
sapphire in a diamond mounting 
—the purchaser may rest assured 
that he has secured the utmost 
value for his expenditure. And 
that the name of Caldwell’s 
on his gift will testify to his 
thoughtfulness. 

Visitors are always welcome 
at the Caldwell Collection. 

Mail inquiries receive prompt 
attention. 


Jewexry, SILVERWARE, WATCHES, STATIONERY 
CHESTNUT STREET AT JUNIPER, PHILADELPHIA 
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USEFUL IMPORTATIONS BY 
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SHIRTMAKERS 


FOUNDED 1905S 


HABERDASHERS 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


- English 
leather in all shades 
$4.00 


Slippers- 


and sizes 
State size of shoe 


when ordering. 


Ring Belt, Eng 
lish——Pigskin or 
Cowhide 

$2.50 


Black 


ABOVE 

Cigarette Cases in 

Ostrich and Pig- 

skin,Gold mounted$7.00 to $20.00 
Bill Folds for Hip 

Pocket in Ostrich 

and Pigskin, Gold 

mounted, ....... 6.00 to 
Full line of Sticks 

and Umbrellas 

Plain, Gold 

Silver mounted 
Neckwear English 

Silks in stripes and 

figures 4.00 & 

French Moire Silks 5.00 & 
Mufflers French 

Crepe de Chine, in 

plain white and 

pearl gray for Eve- 

ning, Wear 

English Repp 

Squares in two- 

tone colorings,.... 


15.00 


and 


7.00 to 50.00 


5.00 


6.00 


20.00 & 25.00 


15.00 


~ 


Hair Brush, 
ported English 
Bristles $6.00 


Cigarette 


and gentlemen 


BELOW 
Shirts—To order of 
French and Scotch 


materials, ...... $8.00 & upward 
Hosiery English 
WOOL Eten) Baa $2.50 to $5.00 
Braces — In Im- 
ported fancy 
COLGHS toes tant te 6.00 to 12.00 
Handkerchiefs 
French Colored 
RALTRGQTS eave cos ate 2.00 to 5.00 
Smartest plain 
White Linens 
with 
openwork 
Cte Panteioy vines menah 4.00 
English Colored 
SIU aii awct ere 2.00 to 5.00 
Monogramming 
2 at 
additional 
cost. 


5 EAST 52nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Im- 


Light- 


er, sizes for ladies 


$10.00 
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VANITY FAIR 


What Price Greatness? 


(Continued from page 63) 


breath with Alexander Hamilton, If 
the policy of debt collection is not 
Mr. Mellon’s policy by conviction, if 
he is not responsible for it, then he is 
not even associated vitally with the one 
decisive event of his administration. 
Imagine Hamilton explaining away 
responsibility for his debt policy! 
Imagine Hamilton evading the un- 
popularity which his own conception 
of a sound policy involved! 

Mr. Mellon has never yet made it 
clear whether he is convinced that the 
debt policy is wise. . Whoever writes 
about Mr. Mellon must therefore 
choose one of two theories, Either he 
must say that Mr. Mellon had to bow 
to the will of Congress, and then he 
must dismiss all claims to statesman- 
ship; or he must say that in essentials 
at least the debt policy is Mr. Mellon’s, 
and in that case the political sagacity 
of Mr. Mellon can be measured by the 
quality of the debt settlements. I shall 
choose the second alternative as the 
more flattering of the two, and assume 
that the debt policy represents Mr. 
Mellon’s honest conviction. 

Let us look at this policy. Mr. Mel- 
lon has obtained agreements that the 
United States government shall collect 
22 billion dollars. He has proposed 
that the United States collect it froin 
the four strongest nations in Europe, 
as well as from several smaller ones. 
He has proposed that the business of 
collecting this sum shall go on year 


after year, and shall end only fifteen 
years before the beginning of the 
Twenty-first Century. 

About fifteen Presidents of the 


United States one after the other are 
to take part in this collection of money. 
Sixty-two British Parliaments, sixty- 
two French Chambers of Deputies, 
sixty-two Italian Parliaments, sixty- 
two Reichstags are to vote taxes to 
raise this money. Before it is all paid 
boys who were twenty years old when 
the war started will be over ninety 
years old. Their children, if they were 
born say a year after the armistice, will 
be men seventy years of age. Their 
grandchildren will be nearly forty-five 
years old. Their great grandchildren 
will be about ready to vote. The last 
payment will be made in part by the 
great great grandchildren of the men 
who ruled Europe and America when 
the war began. They will be paying 
for a war as far away from them as 
the Civil War is from us today. 

The sum Mr. Mellon is proposing 
to collect during the remainder of the 
century is no insignificant burden on 
the debtor countries. Mr. Snowden, a 
former Chancellor of the Excheque7, 
has stated that the sum paid by Britain 
to America costs “1,500,000 hours of 
labour by British workmen every day.” 

It is well understood that great pay- 
ments from one nation to another can 
be made ultimately only in goods. 
The policy of Mr. Mellon is therefore 
a demand that ultimately the European 
debtors shall import into the United 
States goods valued at 22 billion dol- 
lars. Having made this demand, one 
would suppose that Mr. Mellon would 
try to find a way of getting those 
billions of dollars of “goods out of 
Europe and into the United States. 
Nothing is further from his mind. He 
is a Pittsburgh manufacturer. He is 


a Pennsylvania Republican. He is a 
high protectionist by birth, by princi- 
ple, and for business. He stands val- 
iantly by his party in demanding all 
this wealth from Europe, and valiantly 
by his party’s tariff in his determina- 
tion to keep out all the foreign goods 
he can. 

Now when one sits down and coldly 
looks at this policy, at the sums in- 
volved, at the time it is to take to 
collect them, at the desire both to be 
paid and not to be paid, it seems per- 
fectly fantastic. So far as I know no 
government has ever in modern times 
attempted to collect money from an- 
other government for over sixty years. 
There have been some harsh indemni- 
ties imposed by conquerors on the 
conquered, but none so interminable as 
this one. Never I think has one nation 
attempted to collect from all the great 
powers of a continent. And never has 
one nation charged its associates a sum 
comparable with this one for goods 
furnished in a common war. Mr. Mel- 
lon’s policy is unique in history. It is 
something brand new. It is something 
nobody ever attempted before. 

Yet the United States is not the first 
nation that loaned a great deal of 
money to its allies during a war. 
Other nations have contributed money. 
Other nations must, like ourselves, 
have wished they had the money back. 
But nobody until the era of Mr. Mel- 
lon has set himself grimly to such a 
task of debt collecting. This may be 
greatness. It may be originality. And 
then again it may be ignorance of his- 
toric experience, and a certain failure 
to appreciate the ways of the world. 

One thing certainly Mr. Mellon has 
utterly failed to appreciate. That is 
the nature of these debts, and the 
necessity of convincing the debtors not 
only that they must be paid but that 
they ought to be paid. Mr. Coolidge 
is said to have summed up his wisdom 
on the subject by stating that “they 
hired the money, didn’t they?” Mr. 
Mellon, or somebody speaking for 
him, has said repeatedly that the debts 
must be paid to vindicate the sanctity 
of contracts. Well, how much of a 
contract were they? The European 
Allies signed the notes. There is no 
doubt about that. But what did we 
give them for the notes? Did we give 
them money? We did not. We gave 
them the right to buy guns, shells, uni- 
forms, food, tobacco, and other neces- 
sities of war from American manu- 
facturers and American farmers at 
war prices. A part of the money paid 
for these munitions the United States 
Treasury has long since recovered 
through excess profit and income taxes, 
The goods themselves were shipped to 
Europe. They were used to keep the 
civilian population alive while the 
American army was being prepared 
to fight. They were used to clothe and 
arm and feed French and British sol- 
diers while the Americans were train- 
ing behind the lines. They were used 
immediately after the Armistice to 
keep our victory from degenerating 
into chaos, despair, and riot. 

The theory on which Mr. Mellon 
has proceeded means this: if a gun 
was made in the United States and 
carried by a Frenchman, that gun 

(Continued on page 126) 
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DEFT 
HANDS 


Have Tr ransformed 
Silver Into 
Exquisite (hristmas 


Gifts 


OUR jewelet’s store is gay 
with gifts for Christmas. 


Nah 


Me aii, escars Royal giftsinsilver wrought with 


new Queen Louise toilet set. In 


Sterling Silver, infinite care by the Gorham Master ee ee 
. : generous mirrors, Sterling silver. 
Craftsmen. Gifts for today, simple $9.50. 


or elaborate, so enduring they will 


be the prized heritage of coming a 
e urn BUNNY. : v 
generations. These are but a few Aw | 
Every man and every woman ae AX 


wants a knife. This one in scer- of the many pieces your jeweler < 


ling has two blades, cleaner, 


scissors. $14.50. They drink the last drop when 


will gladly show you. milk is served in a Gorham 


Animal Cup, Sterling $14.00, 


Ask too for the Gorham Christmas Book 


GORHAM 


Handsome, practical, this gifc 


A gift for the smoker in sterling < will last a man a lifetime. Ster- 
ROVIDENCE, R. I. Gs AB (6) NEW YORK, N. Y. ‘ : 
and gold. Holds 20. $50.00. " ling silver. $25.00 the pair. 


Member of Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 


Abies, LEA DING STEVERSMITAHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
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The Gift Apropos! 
BERKLEY KNIT 


No personal gift can so well ex- 
press the discriminating taste that 
appreciates both outstanding style 
and exquisite quality. 


VANITY FAIR 


What Price Greatness? 


(Continued from page 124) 


must be paid for with interest. But 
if the same kind of gun was carried 
by a doughboy, we pay for it our- 
selves. If we armed Frenchmen to 
hold the line while the Americans 
were drilling in camp, the grandsons 
of the Frenchmen must pay in addi- 
tion to the lives lost and the wounds 
suffered the price plus interest on 
their guns. But when the Americans 
were ready to carry the guns them- 
selves, and to be shot themselves, it 
was not necessary to pay us. Now it 
seems to me evident that it cost us Less 
in every way to have a Frenchman 
carry the gun through 1917. T cannot 
see, and I am sure no Frenchman will 
ever see. why he should pay for that 
gun with interest. 

This practice adopted during the 
war of charging Frenchmen for guns 
they used and Americans for guns 
they used was a bookkeeping device. 
It is only lately that the distinction 
has become so important that it is 
made the foundation of an_ inter- 
national policy which has brought us 
the ill will of most of the civilized 
world, In 1918 when people were 
rejoicing that at last unity of command 
had been achieved, Mr. Mellon would 
probably have been arrested as a pro- 
German if he had suggested to Mar- 
shal Foch that shells shot off by 
Frenchmen would cost France more 
than shells shot off by Americans. 
It would have been a pretty scene: 
Mr. Mellon arriving at G. H. Q. 
looking very elegant, and saying: 
“My dear Marshal, please remember 

_ if you get those uniforms all torn 
and muddy yowll have nothing to 
show for the money you borrowed.” 
And Marshal Foch replying: “Thank 
you, my dear Mr. Mellon, for re- 


Nan Patterson. 


minding me. Pll send an extra division 
of Americans into the line. It will be 
cheaper for France.” 

When I consider that this is the 
kind of policy Mr. Mellon has made 
his own on the biggest question of 
his administration, I do not detect any 
trace of greatness. A great secretary, 
with Mr. Mellon’s philosophy that 
the rightful rulers of this country are 
its big business men, would, I think, 
have acted quite differently. He would 
have seen that in the long run Amer- 
ican business must expand all over 
the world or burst, and he would have 
used these debts, as Hamilton used 
the debts he funded, as bonds of tran- 
quillity instead of as wedges of dis- 
union throughout the world. Handled 
skilfully and imaginatively — these 
debts could have been used to liquidate 
rapidly all the reparations and occu- 
pations and other inheritances from 
the war, and to set business going 
hopefully in Europe; handled with 
foresight they could have been used 
to further that policy of the Open 
Door for which Mr. Mellon’s prede- 
cessors had always contended; handled 
with tact and sympathy they could 
have been used to create a fund of 
good will for America, worth more 
in cash and more in human_happi- 
ness than these billions of phantom 
dollars. 

Let no one say it could not have 
been done. Great Britain too is a 
creditor of the continent, and Great 
Britain with a finesse and a diplomatic 
insight that puts our blunderers to 
shame has shown how it might have 
been done, But only a Secretary of the 
Treasury with a touch of greatness 
could have done it, and Mr. Mellon 
is only a Pittsburgh millionaire. 


ANSWERS TO CRIME QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON PAGE 66 


1. Mabel Young murdered by Thomas Piper in belfry of Warren 
Ave. Church, Boston, 1875. Blanche Lamont and Minnie Williams 
murdered by Theodore Durrant, Emanuel Baptist Church, San 
Francisco, 1895, 2. Death of “Caesar” Young in a cab with 
3. Professor John W. Webster, convicted, 1850; 


@ In the pedigreed Mayan, Copt 
and Turfan designs, Berkley Knits 
for the Holidays may be seen in the 
prevailing tints of Cedarwood, Sage 
Green, Malabar and the newer blues. 


Dr. Charles R. Eastman, acquitted, 1901. 4. Mary Rogers, New 
York, 1842; Mary Rogers, Vermont, 1904. 5. “Fifth Avenue” 
by George F. Rowe, Booth Theatre, Feb. 5, 1877, supposed, in- 
correctly, to be about Nathan murder. 6. (a) Loeb-Leopold; (6) 
Webster-Parkman; (c) Molineux; (d@) Maybrick; (e) Leutgert 
in Chicago; (f) Patrick; (g) Rosenthal. 7. Jesse H. Pomeroy. 
8. Dr. Robert W. Buchanan of New) York, following Carlyle 
Harris. 9. (@) Stokes-Fisk; (6) Thaw; (c) Lincoln assassination ; 
(d) Crippen; (e) Borden; (f) Patrick; (g) Hall-Mills; (4) 
Sir Thomas Overbury; (i) Rev. Mr. Richeson; (7) Colt-Adams; 
(k&) Ronald True; (2) Webster-Parkman; (7) Maybrick. 19. 
Joseph B. Elwell. 11. Poe, Marie Réget; Browning, Ring and 
the Book; Wilde, Ballad of Reading Gaol; Dreiser, American 
Tragedy; Mary Roberts Rinehart, The 4 fier House; Marie Belloc- 
Lowndes, The Lodger; Stevenson, Kidnapped; Hood, Dream of 
Eugene Aram, 12, Molineux case. 13. (a) Thaw; (6) William 
Morgan, supposed victim of the Masons; (c) Chicago anarchists. 
14. Body of A. T. Stewart, stolen from St. Mark’s, New York, 
and now buried in cathedral at Garden City. 15. Helen Potts mur- 
dered by Carlyle Harris, 16, Thomas Dunphy, author of Re- 
markable Trials, was arrested by mistake in Nathan case. 17. 
Rosenthal. 18. Dr. Mudgett, alias H. H. Holmes. 19. Roland 
Poem in London Mercury, 


BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 
1326 VINE STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


BERKLEY KNIT 


Che Lie of @elnowsana sw oes 


Molineux. 20. Edith Thompson. 
February, 1923. 
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On the crisp winter eve, as 
memories grow golden before the 
hearth fire and anticipation 
quickens, many a genial master 
calls for Martini & Rossi Ver- 
mouth (non-alcoholic). In its 
fine old tang and snap there is 
the wholesomeness and challenge 
that suits the family mood and 
heartens the guest. Blending 
to the epicure’s taste and the 
stomach’s good, Martini & Rossi 
is the historic holiday beverage. 
For many a year it has been the 
Yuletide cup in palace and villa. 
Product of Riviera sunshine and 
herbs, it fills the eye and over- 
joys the palate. 


At the Better Grocery and Delicatessen Shops 


_ WA. TAYLO: 
Broadway Ni 
rf ANY Uyy/// - 


5 


della Casa 


MARTI AG: ROSS 
SUCCESSOR! : 


ff 
i 


M 


SANTA CLAUS AT NO. 10 LOSES JOB AND WHISKERS 


Brother-in-law Santa forgets Vermouth (non-alcoholic) and is dropped from 
the family and from the chimney as well 


Send for “The Confessions of a Good Mixer’ by Tad Crane, to W. A. Taytor & Co., 94 Pine St., New York al 
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A Ready Made Overcoat 


With The Appearance 
That It Wasn’t! 


Tailored of BLUE ‘BOUCLE CLOTH 
and designed as the Prince of Wales would 
wear st in a Double Breasted model. 


ie is ready made but looks as if you had 
had to wait for it. It has the custom 
appearance of a garment that took time 
and in fact, it took just as much time as 
if it had been made to measure in the 
conventional way. The only distinction is, 
it was made ahead of your order instead of 
afterwards. Instead of you waiting for it, it 
is waiting for you. Nothing could conceiv- 
ably be finer than the tailoring, the detail, 
the fit, or the sense of luxury in this new 
overcoat we’re showing for Wintertime. 


Broadway 35th St. 
at 49th St. and 7th Ave. 


Courtlandt St. 


Near Greenwich 
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A Dialogue on the Art of Acting 


(Continued from page 86) 


the actor enacts a noble hero or a 
clergyman? Where he plays a splen- 
did, good-hearted fellow. 

THE GENTLEMAN: It is in such 
plays that I hate actors most of all. 
And the more heroic, the more I can’t 
bear them. 

THE Lapy: Why? 

THe GENTLEMAN: Because if one 
is qualified, because of stature, voice, 
presence, sensibilities, heart or brain to 
portray magnificently a hero or a 
clergyman on the stage,—then he is 
contemptible for having chosen the 
profession of acting instead of using 
all those external and inherent good 
qualities toward being a hero or a 
clergyman in real life. And without 
the necessity of charging admission. 

Tue Lapy: And the actresses who 
play self-sacrificing mothers and faith- 
ful wives on the stage? 

Tue GENTLEMAN: They play the 
cruel step-mothers and faithless wives 
equally well in other plays. 

Tur Lapy: And what is your opin- 
ion of the actress who is a loyal wife in 
real life, and who also plays a true wife 
on the stage? Where is the lie in that? 

Ture GENTLEMAN: If a good wife 
plays a good wife on the stage, then I 
suspect that such a wife is bad either 
in life or else a bad actress. 

Tue Lapy: The two are impossible 
together? 

THe GENTLEMAN: Not impossible. 
But I have never yet observed the com- 
bination. 

THE Lavy: And if a man is a gen- 
tleman in real life, does he play the 
role of a gentleman badly on the stage? 

THE GENTLEMAN: No. 

Tue Lapy: Why? 

‘Tur GENTLEMAN: Because the truth 


is easier for a man than for a woman. 
A gentleman, when he has to portray 
a gentleman, says to himself; “Thank 
God, Vl have things easy to-night, 
because [1] not have to lie.’—The good 
woman, when she has to play a good 
woman, says to herself : “How difficult 
it will be to-night, because I am a good 
woman and Dll have to lie the réle of 
a good woman, and how difficult it will 
be to die what I really am,—oh, I am 
surely going to be bad in this réle.” 

Tue Lapy: Your reasoning is ridic- 
ulous. 

THE GENTLEMAN: Not ridiculous. 
Normal. Perhaps a trifle too normal, 
therefore it sounds strange to your eas. 

THE Lapy: A man who does not 
respect the theatre as an institution, as 
a conventional illusion, but merely 
considers it a house built according toa 
special design . . . 

THE GENTLEMAN: As you see, there 
are such men. 

Tue Lapy: Not many, fortunately. 

THE GENTLEMAN: I am sufficient 
unto myself. Well, have you any 
more questions? 

THE Lapy: I have. 

THE GENTLEMAN: Well? 

Tue Lapy: (Belligerently) How 
do you think this argument of ours 
will end? (A gong sounds.) 

THE GENTLEMAN: I think ... 
when the curtain rises... 

(They go back to their loge and 
take their places. They are silent. The 
Lady’s face assumes an expression like 
that of a fencing-master, who ts say- 
ing toa pupil: “You have hit my head 
hard, but because you did not do it 
according to the laws of fencing, I 
have deigned it below my dignity to 
parry the blow.) 


Notes on European Motoring 


(Continued from page 108 ) 


aironanopenroad, Imagine, in front of 
you, one of those long straightstretches 
such as one finds in France, wfth the 
knowledge that by pressing a pedal an 
ordinary touring car can be changed 
into the nearest possible approach to a 
without all the disagreeable 
bustle and bang which is usually asso- 
ciated with that type of car, and you 
will have an idea of the delights of 
the new Mercedes. On these models the 
first part of the movement of the accel- 
erator works the throttle in the ordinary 
way and under ordinary conditions a 
car will do about sixty miles an hour. 
Further movement of the accelerator 
against the action of a spring sets the 
supercharger in action, and a speed of 
ninety miles an hour can be obtained, 
if so desired. Needless to say there are 
not many opportunities to use the 
supercharger for any distance on the 
road at an excessive speed, so the main 
benefits are derived from quick ac- 
celeration, virtually enabling one to 
do exactly as one pleases, which is 
always pleasant. 


racer, 


Naturally the driver who is not used 
to a supercharger must use it at first 


with discretion for, although the 
brakes are good, they may not be able 
to save the situation if the super- 
charger has been kept in action a trifle 


‘too long. Also it is well to keep an 


eye on the speedometer, for on such a 
fast car corners are apt to appear 
rather quicker than expected, and one 
is not always conscious of the tremen- 
dous pace which can be attained in an 
incredibly short space of time. Driven 
in the ordinary way the car is per- 
fectly easy to manage, being very 
much the same as any other car, but 
the difference becomes apparent the 
moment that the accelerator is pushed 
down beyond a certain point. A 
change seems to take place, and, to use 
a mixed metaphor, a docile car be- 
comes a fiery steed. The coach work 
on this sports model is excellent and 
has a beautiful line, and there are a 
number of clever devices installed. 
There is plenty of room for two peo- 
ple in front and three behind, and the 
back seats are enclosed with a scuttle 
on which is mounted a wind-screen so 
that even when the car is open the back 
seats are well sheltered and warm. 


A Ss K ah H E 


Pride of Possession *» There 
are those who understand the 
subtle pleasure, the inner satis’ 
faction, gained from the owner’ 
ship of things which the whole 
world approves and acknowl 


edges to be fine and genuine. 


A gown by Poiret; an etching 


M A N w H Oo 


by Whistler; an authentic Chip’ 
pendale; a blooded hunter; a 
service of Sevres porcelain— 
such possessions mean far more 
to those of taste and discrimina’ 
tion than the sums they cost. 
Is it strange that such people 


turn instinctively to Packard 


“pry } c 
The supreme combination Oy 


ail Chat ts fine In motor curs.” 


Oo w N S Oo N E 


for their motor cars—that they 
count their Packards among 


their most prized possessions? 


Packard, for a generation, has 


built its cars for such a clientele. 


PACKARD 


Ty: VE RIES S eee ee, CAR 


REAL 


cAdded Charm to Smoking 


MARLBORO 


Shey Lend an 


oY reas RO CIGARETTES tremen 
dous popularity was predict- 
ed a year ago by those who first 


discovered their inimitable flavor 
...their exquisite mildness. 


Husbands told their wives what 
a rare new treat they could serve 
for their friends and week-end 
guests. —And Marlboro’s fame 
began to spread. 


In just a little more than a year 
Marlboros have achieved the most 
sensational success ever achieved 
by any cigarette in such a short 


period of time. 


You'll be delighted with the add- 
ed charm they lend to smoking. 
And at finding that a blend which 
exactly suits your taste can also 


be as “Mild as May.” 


CLG A RA haa 


Created by PHILIP MORRIS & CO., Ltd., Inc. 


_ LIFE EPISODES IN THE HISTORY OF MARLBORO'S SENSATIONAL FLIGHT TO UNIVERSAL POPULARITY IN ONE SHORT YEAR 


Mild as May 
20 for 20c 
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LOCOMORBILE STRAIGHT BIGHT BROUGHAM, S228o fob. BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 


UPHOLDING THE HONOR OF A GREAT NAME 


OR more than a quarter century the name, 

Locomobile, has stood for all that is finest 

and best in motor cars. The Locomobile 
reputation has been insured by a policy of con- 
stant experimenting, testing, and careful build- 
ing. And Locomobile has been responsible for 
many innovations that have definitely affected 
and advanced the entire industry. 


LOCOMOBILE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 


One of the latest achievements of Locomobile 
is now more than mere claim—tt Is automobile 
history. That is the Locomobile Straight Eight, 
a car of such eminent superiority that its popu- 
lar price seems hardly possible. Yet thousands 
of owners have come to know the joy of possess- 
ing a great automobile that more than upholds 


oO 
fc) 


the greatness of its great name. 


BRIDGEPORT, (CON NE CTIOC UT 


<a focomobile 


THE BEST BUILT CAR IN AMERICA 


Prices 


Straight Eight 
$1785 - $2285 
Model “90” 
$5500 - $7500 
Model ‘48” 
Series 10 
$7400 - $12,000 


f.o.b.Bridgeport,Conn. 
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“GIFTS ~ 


UNUSUAL, 
in Jewelry and oftlver 


Caeser: morning 
cow laughter, mistle- 
toe, firelight, falling snow 
without ow happy, hurried 
hands unwrapping myster- 
ious packages ow gay ex- 
clamations of delight ow 
beautiful, wonderful holi- 
day tokens galore ww but 
above all, One ew the preci- 
ous Gift from Brand- 
Chatillon. 


Originality o~ Newness ow 
Smartness ew you will find 
these coveted qualities in 
every article Brand-Chatil- 
lon offers you. 


Rings and Bracelets ow 
Brooches and Pendants ew 
Wrist Watches ~w Lorgn- 
ettes ow Novelty Jewelry 
ow Wanity Cases ow Cigar- 
ette Cases and Holders ww 
Silverand Crystal Highball 
Sets wo Candelabra ow 
Flat Silverware ow Tea 
Services ow Coffee Services. 


The list never ends ow 
always something new ow 
something entirely differ- 
ent es» accompanied by a 
friendly, personal atmos- 
phere and service that, too, 
is pleasingly distinctive. 


Below—Sterling Silver Fluted Fruit Bowl. 
A perfect reproduction of an old Irish design, 


Below— Powder Box in 
green and black en- 
amel with four unique 
diamond inserts in 
nter. Double strand 
of green and black en- 
amel bars and onyx 
beads connect it with 
Lip Salve container, a 
perfect miniature of 
the powder box. 


ce 


Below—All Diamond 
Bracelet set in heavy 
platinum. A truly ex- 
quisite piece of rare 
beauty and perfect 
workmanship. Con- 
tains 306 diamonds, 
weighs 18.26 k. and is 
34 in. wide. This gem 
must really be seen to 


be appreciated. 


Above—Compote Set of twelve knives and forks. The handles 
are obtainable in Jade, Lapis, Amber and Ivory colors. 


DRAND-CHATILLON 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
725 TIFTH AVENUE’ NEW YORK CITY 
“Between 56th and, 57th Streets 


BROOKLYN * 


WILLIAM WISE & JSON Inc.* 440 FULTON ST. 
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Bidding Values at Auction 


(Continued from page 100) 


might be only king high. 

It is interesting to note how the bid 
on certain valuations under different 
systems may affect the result. Take 
this hand, one recently played as a 
sort of test. 


DUMMY 


9 J1084 
& 1065 

©9642 
@#AQ 


PARTNER 


According to the yalues placed on 
the dealer’s cards by most of our text- 
books, ace-queen is worth 2% only, 
and the singleton ace is worth 1 only. 
This total, 34, is not quite enough 
for a free bid, and certainly not 
enough for a re-bid. 

If the dealer bids a heart, second 
hand bids two diamonds or doubles, 
and third hand cannot assist hearts. 
If A bids the diamonds, he makes 
three odd and scores 40 for honours. 
If his partner answers the double by 
leaving it in, the dealer will make 
290 points; another example of the 
traps that the informatory double 
often leads to. No-trumps loses eight 
tricks, as spade is led. 

Accordihg to the Culbertson system, 
the dealer’s hand is worth 4%, which 
is enough for a rebid. The ace-queen 
of hearts counts 1%, the two extra 
trumps 2 more and the diamond ace | 
more, total 4%. F 

On the re-bid, playing the hand at 
hearts, he wins the game. The leader 
shows his ace-king suit first and then 
the king of diamonds. Dummy makes 
two spade tricks on the finesse and 
then leads the jack of trumps, which 


is covered by the king, to protect the 
nine. Dummy trumps a spade and 
leads a diamond, which the dealer 
trumps and lets dummy trump the 
fourth spade with the ten. When the 
eight of trumps is led, both players 
duck it. Now the dealer must make 
both his trumps and win the game, 
leading diamonds from dummy. 

This is quite a different matter from 
letting the adversaries score 60 points 
on their diamond contract. 


ANSWER TO THE NOVEMBER 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Problem 
LXXXIX: 


YQ82 
*& 10 

© Q8 
@ Jio 


Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y 
and Z want seven tricks. This is how 
they get them: 

Z leads the jack of diarnonds, which 
A must refuse to cover, or the solution 
is easy. The jack holds, and Z fol- 
lows with a small club, which Y wins. 
Y now leads the king of diamonds, 
upon which B may as well discard the 
club king, as trumping accomplishes 
nothing. If B discards, Z sheds the 
spade, and when Y leads a spade Z 

“trumps it and three of the high trumps 
make separately by trumping diamonds 
and clubs. 

If B trumps the king of diamonds, 
Z over-trumps with the jack, leading 
the ace and six of trumps, so that Y 
shall capture A’s queen and eight, and 
has to lose the last trick to the ace of 
spades. 


A Criminal’s Christmas 


(Continued from page 89) 


eve.” That was one of the speeches. 
When I thought of it—of my getting 
it off and then dying, I cried. 

Well, I was cold and frightened 
enough to cry anyway. 

What really happened was that I 
stayed in the Moores’ house until day- 
light came, After midnight it got so 
quiet in the street outside that I risked 
a fire in the kitchen stove but I went 
to sleep for a moment in a chair be- 
side the stove and falling forward 
made a terrible burned place on my 
forehead. 

The mark of Cain. I am only tell- 
ing this story to show that I know just 
how a criminal feels. 

I got out of the Moore house at 
daylight and went home and got into 
our house without anyone knowing. I 
had to crawl into bed with a brother 
hut he was asleep. Next morning, in 


the excitement of getting all the pres- 
ents they did not expect, no one asked 
me where I had been. When mother 
asked me where I had got the burn I 
said, “at the party”, and she put some 
soda on it and did not say anything 
more. 

And on the day after Christmas I 
went back to the store and sure enough 
got the four dollars back into the 
drawer. Mr. Willmott gave me a dol- 
lar. He said I had hurried away so 
fast on Christmas eve that he hadn’t 
got a chance to give me a present. 

They did not need me any more 
after that week and I was all right and 
knew the man that came in such an 
odd way into the store, wasn’t a detec- 
tive at all. 

As for the kite, in the spring I 
traded it off. I got me a pup but the 
pup got distemper and died. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT OF HUYLER’S IS UNMISTAKABLE AT THIS GAY 
HOLIDAY SEASON. FOR NEVER IN ITS HALF CENTURY OF LEADER- 
SHIP HAS HUYLER’S PRESENTED SUCH A WEALTH OF SMART AND 
BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT PACKAGES —OR CANDIES 
SO ALLURINGLY DELICIOUS. —4T APPOINTED HUYLER’S AGENTS. 


THE TOKEN “PACKAGE 
WITH CHRISTMAS BAND 
9 An appropriate gift 
Assorted Chocolates or Chocolates & Nut Bonbons 
1, 2, 3 and & lb. sizes 
$1.50 the pound. 


_ SOT cpm a 
NEW YORK 


SC aes Gusltek ai ComAlN: 8-027 Ona ae ae eee a Ge A 
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A Plea for Individual Edueation 


(Continued from page 92) 


A subscription to this year-round 
Service would be a Christmas gift 
deeply appreciated by any one who 
enjoys good books. Send the coupon 
below for our Prospectus, in which 
it is explained how you may sub- 
scribe—either for yourself or others. 


Handed to you by the postman — 
the best new hook each month! 


person, you have 

probably heard 
about the book-of-the- 
Month Club. Many of 
the most prominent 
people in the country 
havealready subscribed 
to its service. Wher- 
ever books are talked 
about, it is likely to come into the 
conversation. Frequently, however, 
the simple idea behind it seems to be 
misunderstood. 


[’ you are a bookish 


HENRY SEIDEL 
CANBY 


There are hundreds of thousands of 
intelligent people in this country who 
are really anxious to keep abreast of 
outstanding new books, as they ap- 
pear. But the average person fails to 
read most of these important books. 
He misses them because he is either 
too busy or too neglectful to go out and 
buy them. How often has this hap- 
pened to you? “I certainly want to 
tread that book!” you say to yourself, 
when you see a review or hear a book 
praised highly, bysomeone whose taste 
you respect. But, in most cases, you 
never “get aroundtoit.” 


It is to meet this sit- 
uation, chiefly, that the 
Book-of-the-Month 
Club was organized. It 
takes cognizance of the 
procrastination that 
forever causes you to 
miss the best books; 
each month, without effort 
.on your part, you will receive the out- 
standing new book published that month 
—just ds you receive a magazine—ly 
mail! 


HEYWwoop 
BROUN 


How is the “outstanding” book each 
month chosen? How may you be sure 
it is a book that you would care to 
purchase anyway? In order to obtain 
a completely unbiased selection, the 
Book-of-the-Month Club has asked a 
group of well-knowncritics,whosejudg- 
mentas to books and whose catholicity 
of taste have long been 
known to the public, 
to act as a Selecting 
Committee. They aze: 
Henry Seidel Canby, 


Chairman; Heywood 

Broun, Dorothy Can- 

field, Christopher Mor- 
Satta ies ley and William Allen 
CANFIELD White. 


These individuals have no business 
connection with the Book-of-the- 


Month Club. They were simply re- 
quested to function as judges, for the 
benefit of our subscribers, and they 
agreed to do so. Each month, the 
new books, of all publishers, are pre- 
sented to them. From these, by a 
system of voting, they choose what 
they consider to be the most outstand- 
ing and readable book each month, 
and that book is forthwith sent to every 
subscriber of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 


Tastes differ, however. You may 
concede that a book selected by such 
a committee is likely to 
be one that you would 
not care to miss read- 
ing. But you may dis- 
agree with their choice 
in any one month. If 
so, you may exchange 
the book you receive for 
any one of a number of 
other books which the 
Committee simultaneously 
recommends. Thus, your choice among 
current books is no more limited than 
if you browsed in a bookstore. The 
only result is—that you actually do 
obtainanddo read the books you want 
to read. This you won’t do, in most 
cases, if you rely upon your present 
haphazard methods of book-buying. 


CHRISTOPHER 
MORLEY 


The cost of this service is—nothing. 
The cost of the books is, in every 
case, the publishers’ retail price. 


If you are interested in this idea, 
and wish to know more about it, send 
for our prospectus, in which the simple 
details of the plan are completely 
outlined. Your request 
will involve you in 
no obligation to sub- 
scribe. If, however, you 
do subscribe at this 
time, you will receive 
special privileges as a 
“charter subscriber,” 
which it will not be 


Wn. ALLED : 
Witgw possible to offer later. 


WHITE 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 44L 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me, without cost, your Pros- 
pectus outlining the details of the Book- 
of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This 
request involves me in no obligation to 
subscribe to your service. 
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that does not interest it. Each repe- 
tition makes the lesson slightly duller. 
Even the work which the* children 
have to do for themselves—sums, 
translations, answers to questions re- 
ferring to the last history or ge- 
ography lesson, and so on—cannot 
truly be called occupation. For such 
tasks are, too often, no more than 
meaningless exercises, unrelated to 
anything in the child’s experience and 
performed for their own silly sake, 
because the teacher has said that they 
must be performed, without interest 
or desire. In how different a spirit 
will a child undertake a task, even the 
most arduous, which he feels to be 
significant and important. 

Hitherto we have been considering 
the uninspired teacher, who works his 
or her way dully and mechanically 
through the prescribed curriculum. 
But teachers may be, and frequently 
are, charming, intelligent and_per- 
suasive. They may put things well; 
they may speak in such a way that 
they will command attention and 
awake emotion and enthusiasm; they 
may have a power of making diff- 
culties seem easy. The child will 
listen to such teachers and will greatly 
appreciate them—particularly if he 
has an examination to pass in the near 
future. But the more accomplished a 
teacher is in the art of lecturing or 
coaching, the worse he is as an edu- 
cator. Working on the old-fashioned 
system, the clever teacher (deplorable 
paradox!) does almost more harm 
than the stupid one. For the clever 
schoolmaster makes things too easy for 
his pupils; he relieves them of the 
necessity of finding out things for 
themselves. By dint of brilliant teach- 
ing, he succeeds in almost eliminating 
the learning process. He knows how 
to fill his pupils with ready-made 
knowledge, which they inevitably for- 
get (since it is not ¢eir knowledge and 
cost them nothing to acquire) as soon 
as the examination for which it was 
required is safely passed. The stupid 
teachers, on the other hand, may be so 
completely intolerable, that the child 
will be driven, despairingly and in 
mere self-defence, to educate himself. 

The defects of the ordinary system 
of mass education are so enormous, 
that it is hardly necessary to expatiate 
on them any further. They may be 
briefly summarized as follows. First, 
the system of teaching in large classes 
is intolerant and rigid. No allowance 
is made for the idiosyncrasies of the 
individual child, who is sacrificed to 
the average of the class. The class and 
the fixed curriculum are like the bed 
of Procrustes in the myth; those who 
are too long for the bed are cut down 
until they fit; those who are too short 
are stretched. The child who is quick 
and talented in one subject, but not in 
others (and every human being has his 
special gifts) is compelled under the 
current system of mass education to 
sacrifice his talents to his deficiencies. 
Thus a child may have a great talent 
for English and none for arithmetic. 
He may be endowed with a real feel- 
ing for literature, a gift of compo- 
sition; but when you ask him what 
percentage of a floor’18.7 feet long 
by 5 3/16 metres wide remains un- 
covered when you have spent three 


pounds, eleven shillings and seven- 
pence, three farthings plus 26 rupees, 
12 annas on linoleum costing $279.06° 
per acre, he finds it difficult or im- 
possible to reply. He must therefore 
remain in a low class, where they read 
nothing but baby books and concen- 
trate on spelling and grammar, until 
such time as he can solve this interest- 
ing and instructive problem. 

Second, under the present system of 
mass education by classes, too much 
stress is laid on teaching and too little 
on active learning. The child is not 
encouraged to discover things on his 
own account. He learns to rely on 
outside help, not on his own powers, 
thus losing intellectual independence 
and all capacity to judge for him- 
self. The over-taught child is the 
father of the newspaper-reading, 
advertisement-believing, propaganda- 
swallowing, demagogue-led man—the 
man who makes modern democracy 
the farce it is. Moreover, lessons in 
class leave him mainly unoccupied and 
therefore bored. He has to be coerced 
into learning what does not interest 
him, and the information acquired 
mechanically and reluctantly, by dint of 
brute repetition, is rapidly forgotten. 

Third, the child being bored and 
unoccupied is also mischievous. A 
strict external discipline becomes 
necessary, unless there is to be chaos 
and pandemonium. The child learns 
to obey, not to control himself. He 
loses moral as well as intellectual in- 
dependence. 

Nearly everyone, I suppose, will ad- 
mit in principle that education ought 
to be basically individual. The ob- 
jections of those who oppose educa- 
tional reform along individual lines 
are mainly practical objections. ‘Mass 
education,” they admit, “has ‘its de- 
fects. But it is the only reasonably 
cheap and workable system that can 
be applied to the training of large 
numbers of children. Individual edu- 
cation must always be reserved for the 
fortunate few who can afford to pay 
for an expensive privilege.” Of re- 
cent years, however, these practical 
objectors have been proved wrong. A 
working teacher has devised a system 
of individual education, which can be 
applied to large numbers of even the 
poorest pupils, which costs no more 
than the old system of class teaching, 
and which has triumphantly stood the 
test of practice. That system, devised 
by Miss Parkhurst and named, after 
the American High School in which 
it was first applied, the “Dalton Plan”, 
has been worked with great success 
during the past four or five years in a 
steadily increasing number of  ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in 
England; has returned with increased 
prestige to the land of its origin, 
where it is beginning to be widely ap- 
preciated; has been worked _ success- 
fully in India, China and Japan; and 
is engaging the attention of educators 
in most of the countries of continental 
Europe. 

The first step in the Daltonization 
of a school consists in the abolition of 
class rooms and the substitution of 
specialist rooms. Schoolrooms, used 
under the old system for the accommo- 
dation of specified classes at specified 

(Continued on page 134) 
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GIVING a tea service of In- 
ternational Silverplate is not 
merely giving the stately tea- 
pot, the engaging sugar bowl 
and cream pitcher, the useful 
tray. It is giving, too, silvery 
loveliness and satisfying grace 
of form. Beyond’ even these, 


it is giving—friendliness—for [ease ia 


such a gift is lasting. Shared again and again with family 
and friends it grows always dearer. 

Rich gifts these, yet not excessive in cost. You will take 
pardonable pleasure, well-justified pride, in selecting for 
yourself, or for a friend, just the design, just the piece to suit 
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SALESROOMS 


RICH GIFTS 
THESE 


individual taste. Perhaps a 
pair of slender Colonial can- 
dlesticks; maybe a handsome 
service piece, pitcher, platter 
or vegetable dish. . . . Shop 
in a quiet store at your leisure. 
Ask for International Silver- 
plate by name. Look for the 
trade-mark. You are then 


certain of quality ware from a maker whose integrity is 


unquestioned. 


A new booklet, “The Rediscovery of Silverplate,” will 
help you in your choices. Free—send for Booklet HW-57, 
International Silver Company, Dept. E, Meriden, Conn. 
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Glorified Crackers and Cheese 


RISP dry biscuit completely incasing racy flavored 
real Dutch cheese. . Dainty linen or none at all. 
. . . Colorful or simple table accessories. . . . He, she or 
they . . . a cool malt beverage coffee or tea. . . any and 
every time, appetite or occasion that warrants cheese ob- 


ligates Helder’s Cheese Sticks. 


There are no other forms of cheese as delectable as are 
Helder’s Cheese Sticks. Call to mind, Sir, Miss or Madame, 
those things in cheese that you prefer—you will find them 
in Imported Helder’s Cheese Sticks. 


The Crispness 
of the Btiscuit in contact with Cheese 
is assured by the recipe 


originated and owned only by 
Helder of Zwolle, Holland 


You will probably find Helder’s Cheese Sticks 
at the shop where you buy unusual table delica- 
cies, but if you have any difficulty in buying 
them in your locality, just send us the coupon 


Eacu package is her- 
metically sealed. Each 
biscuit tastes as 
though it had just left 
the oven. Holland’s 
choicest cheese incas- 
edin Holland’screamy 
pastry—imported di- 
rect by Robert L. 
Albert Company oly. 
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Tue R. L. ALBert Co., 
102 Greene Street, New York City 


Please send me direct [J 


or through my grocer LJ 


the items checked below; find my check for $_... 


0 hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks.......__. $1.25 cach 
(Containing 39 sticks) 

OO hermetically sealed tins of Helder’s Cheese Sticks.......... $2.00 each 
(Containing 65 sticks) 

OO The Albert Sampler . . . choice imported sweetmeats..._.. $6.50 each 


Doll (5 inches high, for children) ($.75) and a large tin of Helder's Spice Biscuits......... ($1.25) 
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hours, become subject. laboratories to 
which the children go—more or less 
as the spirit moves them in the course 
of the school day—to do their work 
for themselves. Each child knows 
exactly what he has to do; for he is 
provided with an assignment of work 
covering a whole year and divided up 
into shorter periods of months and 
weeks. At the beginning of each 
month he sees how much work is to 
be covered in the course of the twenty 
school days which it contains, and he 
is given for his guidance an estimate 
of the amount of time in which an 
average child may be expected to get 
through each item of the whole as- 
signment. The child, of course, will 
not exactly adhere to this schedule; 
nor is it desired that he should—the 
whole object of the Dalton Plan being 
to permit each child to work in his 
own way and at his own speed. But 
it is advisable to give the children an 
idea of the average time required for 
the work, so that they may have a 
standard by which to judge of their 
own performance and the relative im- 
portance of the subjects. ; 

Let us imagine a child arriving one 
morning at his Daltonized school. He 
feels that he would like to start the 
day, shall we say, with geography. 
He makes his way (after the usual 
formalities of roll call) to the Ge- 
ography Room or Laboratory, where 
he takes his place with the other 
children who have had the same idea 
as himself. A teacher who has chosen 
to specialize in geography presides 
over the room, and it is to him or to 
her that the child comes for advice in 
difficulties and for the correction of 
his written work. (The Dalton Plan, 
it may here be remarked, calls for the 
production of a great deal of written 
work; the teachers have a heavy bur- 
den of corrections; but the pupils are 
well exercised in the art of lucid and 
logical expression.) The teacher is 
careful, when the child appeals to him 
for advice, not to make things too 
easy for his pupil; he is not there to 
“coach”, to hand out lumps of ready- 
made knowledge, to give recipes for 
the successful passing of examina- 
tions; he is there to show the child 
how to teach himself. He confines his 
help, wherever possible, to telling the 
child how and where he can find the 
information which will solve his diff- 
culties. For this purpose every special- 
ist room is provided with a small but 
efficient reference library of the sub- 
ject in question. The children are en- 
couraged to use this library and are 
shown how to profit by indices and 
bibliographies. The result is that they 
soon become adept research workers, 
knowing exactly how to set about 
finding whatever piece of information 
they require. To my mind, this is one 
of the most valuable secondary results 
of the Dalton Plan. 

First among the merits of the Dal- 
ton Plan must be counted the emanci- 
pation of the individual from the 
system,—the substitution of an elastic 
educational scheme for the rigid bed 
of Procrustes, to fit whose unalterable 
length the victims of the old methods 
were stretched or brutally lopped. 
Under the Dalton scheme every child 
works at the speed and in the way 


most suitable to his individual idio- 
syncrasies. The naturally quick do 
their work quickly. An exceptional 
child will get through the year’s as- 
signment in eight or nine months. 
There is no waiting for promotion; as 
soon as he has finished one year’s 
work, he proceeds to the next. Thus 
a talented English Elementary School- 
boy leaving school at fourteen may 
actually—if he is at a Daltonized 
school—be doing the work of an 
average Secondary Schoolboy of fif- 
teen and a half or sixteen. In the 
old schools, this talented child wouid 
have had to mark time in every class 
while he waited for the end of the 
year for his promotion; in the highest 
class he might very likely have had te 
repeat the same year’s work twice 
over. That would have been his 
punishment for not being ordinary. 

The slow boy will perhaps take 
eighteen or even twenty-four months 
to accomplish a year’s work. But he 
will accomplish it thoroughly, he will 
have mastered every word. Under the 
old system he was hurried along un- 
comprehending at the heels of his 
quicker class mates. Slow workers are 
not necessarily stupid boys and the 
examination records of slow children 
trained under the Dalton Plan are 
surprisingly good. 

To the individual peculiarly gifted 
in one direction, but not in others, the 
Dalton Plan offers an opportunity of 
showing his mettle. True, official 
examinations being what they are, 
children may not neglect the subjects 
in which they are congenitally in- 
capable of attaining proficiency. 

The second great advantage of the 
Dalton Plan is that the child learns 
and is not taught, either mechanically 
or well. A certain percentage of chil- 
dren, as of grown ups, are naturally 
lazy and will not work. (These, when 
asked their opinion of the Dalton 
Plan, express an unqualified dislike for 
it. Daltonism, they complain, makes 
one work; under the old system one 
could doze half the day.) The ma- 
jority of girls and boys, however, 
really enjoy doing work which is in- 
teresting in itself or which, even if 
it is not interesting in itself (as much 
work necessary for the attainment of 
proficiency in a difficult subject in- 
evitably must be), belongs to an 
interesting class of studies and is 
realized as important. 

Yet I have rarely if ever seen a set of 
small boys whose ways I liked better. 
They behaved themselves—incredible 
as it may sound!—like rational human 
beings. When the bell rang for the 
mid-morning recess, the boys went on 
behaving like rational human beings. 
They put away their books, they got 
up quietly, they walked out without 
noise. Mentally I contrasted this be- 
haviour with that of the severely 
drilled and repressed children of an 
ordinary school class. I thought of 
the strained, unnatural silence before 
the pealing of the bell and then of 
the wild demoniac whooping, the 
Gadarene rush and scramble as soon 
as the master’s tyranny is over and 
the signal for release is given. It was 
the contrast between the recreation 
of free, rational, responsible beings 
and the wild Saturnalia of slaves. 
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Plates, cups and 
Saucers, sugar 
bowl, cream pitcher, 
low compote, and 
candlesticks all to 
match. ... Every 
piece of glassware 
leaves our factory 
bearing this brown 
and white label, 
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On Curistmas Day when you entertain, you want your table— 
laden with good things—surrounded by friends—to look its 
most festive best. Let Fostoria help you! Snow-white cloth 
and sparkling silver are so lovely with colored glass. 


Plates, tumblers, cups and saucers, platters and vegetable 
dishes of Fostoria with stemware to match! ... You can 
use this complete new dinner service of Fostoria every day, not 
just on feast days. It is perfectly practicable for serving hot 
as well as cold foods. Fostoria dishes never craze, are hard 
to chip. . . . When your family asks what to give you, when 
you plan gifts for your friends, remember Fostoria. . . . The 
dinner service is open stock plan. You may choose cups and 
saucers, a salad service, a centerpiece set. In green, amber, 
blue or crystal. Plain or with delicately etched, absolutely 
permanent patterns. Fostoria also makes all kinds of stem- 
i ware. At the better shops. Prices reasonable. Send for ‘The 
Little Book About Glassware,’ free. Address Dept.V.F.12. 

The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W. Va. 
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That smiles become more alluring, and one’s teeth a point of beauty by daily him 
vemoval with Pepsodent, noted for its therapeutic and prophylactic value, is a 
modern beauty secret of which more and more women are daily becoming cognizant. 


FILM ON TEETH AND 


YOUR SMILE 


Modern dental science largely advises that the film on teeth 
—to which many tooth and gum disorders, and most dull 
‘off-color’ teeth, are attributed—be combated daily in this way 


Recent scientific findings 
prove that the essential 
Jactory in gaining clear 
teeth is the daily re- 
moval of a film that 
Sorms on teeth 


ODERN 
dentalre- 
search proved 
somefew years 
ago that the 
way to gain 
gleaming, 
soundteeth 
and firm, 
healthy gums 
was through 
daily film re- 
moval.Today, 
theexperience 
of countless 
thousands 
confirms this 
beyond all 
question. 
Ordinary 
brushing is 
inadequate to 


remove film successfully. That is why, 
regardless of the care many persons 
take, they still have unattractive teeth, 
unhealthy gums—or both. 

To meet that situation, a new way 
in tooth care is being widely advised 
by numbers of dental authorities—a 
way embodied in the special film-re- 
moving dentifrice called Pepsodent. 


Wuat Fim Is 
Film is a viscous, stubborn coating; 
ever present, ever forming on the teeth. 
It clings to teeth, gets intocrevices and 


stays. 


It breeds bacteria and fosters 


tooth and gum disorders. 


Film absorbs discolorations 


from 


food, smoking, etc. And thus makes 
teeth seem clouded. It holds in con- 
tact with teeth food particles which 
ferment and invite decay-fostering 


acids. 


Film is the basis of tartar. 


Germs by the millions breed init. And 
they, with tartar, are the chief cause 


of pyorrhea. 


Clear teeth, firm gums, gleaming 
smiles come only when that film is 
removed regularly —every day—from 


the teeth. 


New Meruop Removes Fitm 
AND Firms THE Gums 
Now two effective film combatants 
have been discovered and embodied in 
a film-removing dentifrice called Pep- 


sodent. A method which, largely on 
dental advice, is changing the tooth- 
cleansing methods of the world. 

Pepsodent acts first to curdle the 
film. Then it thoroughly removes the 
film in gentle safety to enamel. 

At the same time, it acts to firm the 
gums—Pepsodent provides, forthis pur— 
pose, the most recent dental findingsin 
gum protection science knows today. 

Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. And thus aids in 
neutralizing mouth acids as they form. 
It multiplies the starch digestant of 
the saliva. And thus combats starch 
deposits which might otherwise fer- 
ment and form acids. 

No other method known to present-— 
day science embodies protective agents 
like those in Pepsodent. 


Prease Acceprr PEpsopENT TEsT 


Send the coupon for a 10-day tube. 
Brush teeth this way for 10 days. Note 
how thoroughly film is removed. The 
teeth gradually lighten as film coats 
go. For 10 nights massage the gums 
with Pepsodent, the quality dentifrice, 
using your finger tips; the gums then 
should start to firm and harden. 

At the end of that time, we believe 
you will agree, that next to regular 
dental care, Pepsodent provides the 
utmost science has discovered for tooth 
and gum protection, 


FREE— Mail-coupon for 10-day tube to 
The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 772, 
1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 
Only one tube to a family. 
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Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 
George St., Toronto, Canada. London 
Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, 
S.E.1. The Pepsodent Co. (Australia), 
Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W. 
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Manet, Degas, Matisse, Gauguin, Cé- 
zanne, Van Gogh—they are still here 
now and are creating and-enthusing 
after the manner and traditions of 
this great capital, pouring afresh and as 
of old the mental and artistic stimulus 
that has made this city what it is. 
Sardou is here, and Sarah Bernhardt. 
And back of them hundreds of others 
like them—a now almost shadowy 
line of glorious figures that have lived 
and worked here, from Saint Louis 
to Napoleon, from Saint Genevieve 
to Joan of Arc, from Villon to 
Baudelaire, from Racine to Sardou. 
This is their city! These are their old 
haunts,—these old streets and old 
houses and old palaces and theatres 
and churches and parks in which 
they lived, studied, painted, planned, 
dreamed. Wonderful! To be in this 
glorious air, here and now! And all 
my days and nights there were as 
dreams, truly, so that I have thought 
of them unceasingly ever since. 

But what has happened, you may 
stillinsist. What could happen: Aren’t 
the things that we all admired still 
there, and unchanging? Well, as I 
say, they are there, and some might 
add that nothing has happened to thein. 
None-the-less I insist that everything 
that can change the spirit, and so the 
feel of a thing, has happened and is 
happening to all Europe, and to the 
entire world, for that matter. The 
patina of beautiful, or terrible, or 
miserable, deeds—such as the Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve Massacre, the guillotine in 
the Place Vendéme, the storming cf 
the Bastille, the kings, courtesans, 
nobles, artists and adventurers in con- 
nection with the Twileries, for in- 
stance—is being washed over and 
entirely away in places, and by a ris- 
ing tide of the new, the different, the 
noisy, the efficient, the numerous, and 
the up-to-date. 

Let us walk through the garden of 
the Tuileries, for instance, of a hard, 
bright Sunday afternoon, through 
swarms and swarms of people. And 
what are the thoughts that these once 
so lovely gardens evoke—thoughts, 
let us remember, unavoidably to be 
contrasted with those of pre-war days? 
Well, they are these. First, that be- 
cause of the crush of the automobile 
and the taxi, and the bus, and the 
motor-cycle (the last the most dam- 
nable of all modern inventions), it is 
all too noisy and cluttered and hard 
these days—dreadfully too much so. 
The danger that one finds in crossing 
any road—even in the garden of the 
Tuileries. The loafers, the dust, the 
insufficient care of the grass and flow- 
ers. Once—but why be complaining 
and critical? None-the-less, one must 
remark of even these gardens and all 
else in Paris—as in all Europe—that 
infernal tourist throngs, (myself mak- 
ing a unit of one) do rob it of a 
certain needed exclusiveness which 
once it had, and which is fatally essen- 
tial to the beauty of a scene such as 
this. Of all gardens, the Tuileries 
suggest silence—or at worst a twitter- 
ing gayety, coupled with a general 
prevailing silence—rich and_ lovely 
costumes, dreams in nooks, the Sedan 
chair, authority and attendance. But 
here! If Watteau should see it now! 
Or Lancret! Or Boucher! Or one of 


the nobles of its past days! Let us 
hurry away—once and for all. 

And the noise in Paris! God! What 
is the modern truck and auto doing to 
civilization, anyhow? We swim in a 
blare of sound. And in Paris even the 
street car has been introduced every- 
where—into the plaza before Notre- 
Dame, in the plaza before Saint- 
Gervais, along the Boul’? Miche, along 
the Boul? St. Germain—everywhere! 
And this at a time when the abandon- 
ment of the same, owing to their rail 
rigidity, is being advocated every- 
where. Yet here is a city credited with 
foresight and agile practicality that at 
this late hour is cumbering its almost 
unbelievable traffic problem with street 
cars! Worse, on account of the twist- 
ing streets they have no traffic regu- 
lations like we have in New York. 
Consequently each chauffeur equips his 
car with a louder and shriller horn 
each year and proceeds to blow it at 
least five times at each corner. And 
they open their cut-outs when and 
where they will—for the pleasure of 
hearing them! Add to this the trucks, 
the street-cleaning and garbage-col- 
lecting horses at night with their bells, 
and a hundred other small but sharp 
noises and you have a kind of inferno 
from which there seems to be no escape 
in all the city. Indeed, one hotel 
proprietor finally, out of sympathy, 
advised me to stop my ears with cork 
stoppers which I could buy, since they 
were being sold to the passing and 
obviously complaining tourists. I did 
not buy the cork stoppers but I did 
sleep with my windows tightly closed 
—in September. 

Indeed, it is startling to contemplate, 
in connection with Paris, but I am 
constrained to believe that modernism 
—and by that I mean the present-day 
practical utilization of all means, mate- 
rial as well as mental, to not only 
create but speed up the manufacture 
and distribution of all the various 
assumed aids toward a more comfort- 
able and more general material well- 
being—is tending to blur and even 
belittle a former serenity and refine- 
ment which somehow marked the Paris 
of even my time. I may be wrong, 
but either the war, or the fall of the 
franc, or the growth of material lux- 
ury in other lands—say the. United 
States, for one—has somehow belittled 
and caused to seem trivial the older 
ideals of this once so glorious city. A 
form of hard commercialism has 
intruded itself everywhere. There is 
the change in the matter of creating 
fashions, for one thing. For instance 
I was told, and I assume it to be true, 
that the essentially creative and hence 
internationally celebrated fashion crea- 
tors of Paris who once dealt with the 
rich and artistically exclusive individ- 
ual as artist and client are no longer 
content so to do. Why should they be? 
At their doors, waiting to be admitted, 
stand scores and even hundreds of buy- 
ers representing large stores or whole- 
sale industries the world over, and 
from each one of whom, for a single 
successful model he may take more 
gold than ever any single individual 
of however great wealth could afford 
to pay him. The up-to-the-minute 
buyer, for, say, Marshall Field in 

(Continued on page 147) 


“.,.1 take this opportunity to congratulate you on the 
wonderful car you have succeeded in turning out.” 
— By order of King Alfonso of Spain. 


ERTS AND SCIENCES - 
ITERATURE *- SOCIETY - ROYALTY 


— unite in the most remarkable 
tribute ever paid to any motor car 


Qj UST nineteen months ago, a new-type car—different in its concep- 
tion, different in its engineering, different in design from anything that 
had ever preceded it — was first presented for American consideration... 


The first modern Knight-engined motor-car...the Willys-Knight Great 
Six...in which the most advanced engineering accomplishments of 
Europe and greatly improved American performance standards were 
merged into one. 


An extremely powerful car, very fast, exceedingly active... powered with 


MISS ETHEL BARRYMORE the exclusive Knight sleeve-valve engine, protected by patent, which MRS. JEROME N. BONAPARTE 
= spores __ cana alae other manufacturers would pay millions to get...a motor which years : pamecaaien Nad nae 

eee i . . . ln! r: , TO yc - fi 
SSL tak epee ri of tests have proven the most efficient automobile motor built...no iS deiome chan es ane ccaeee 
unusually desirable and beautiful.” carbon troubles, no valves to grind. by more easily handled motor-car.”” 


A car whose marked beauty is conspicuous even among the most beau- 
tifully-designed cars. ..whose fittings and appointments rank in richness, 
in luxury, in comfort, with the utmost the world’s finest cars afford... 


It was inevitable that the Willys-Knight Great Six should step quickly 
into a preferred place in public favor...a position it has so improved 
that today it is second to none in sales among luxury automobiles. 


Willys-Knight Great Six prices from $1750 to $2295, f.0.b. factory. Prices and speci- 
fications subje& to change without notice... The Willys Finance Plan offers un- 
usually attractive credit terms. ..Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio... Willys- 
Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Dean of American artists 


“A beautiful piece of work—as 
pleasing to the eye as any I have 
ever examined.’’* 


MR. LEE DE FOREST 
Leading engineering authority 


“I know of no engine other than 
the sleeve-valve Knight which ac- 
y improves with use.” 


MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 
Famous interior decorator 


“Ny f A ddle-h “Someone with a true sense of the 
MERE ES IO ORV OEE SS001G: DOLE, fitness of things conceived the ap- 


give me this epiy-ted Willys- W | L ibad S e K N I G i] ah Great S ] xX pointments of this motor-car.”’ 


“WITH AN ENGINE YOU'LL NEVER WEAR OUT” *© Underwood & Underwoo 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 
Authoress, playwright, outdoors-woman 


Sight the Cine-Kodak 
either at waist height 
or eve level and press 
the release. Instantly 
the spring motor starts 
and the movie'sin the 
making. 
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Keep this Christmas in 


Turn the switch on your Kodascope, the motor starts, and you're showing movies, 


Ciné-Kodak Movies 


SROM ‘Tad up, movies the Kodak way 

furnish fun for everyone. First, the movies 
you make yourself—starting with the sports and 
pleasures of Christmas day. ‘Chen the screen 
classics—dramas, comedies, travelogues, ani- 
mated cartoons (just wait, by the way, till 
‘Tad first sets his popping eyes on the antics 
of Felix) — all rented reasonably from a 
Kodascope Library for a private showing in 
your home. 

‘There’s pleasure complete—movies you 
make yourself of whoever and whatever interest 
you. Regular movie theatre releases that you 
show yourself in your own home. 

Eastman equipment that makes this all possi- 
ble includes the Ciné-Kodak, which makes 
movies as easily as any Brownie makes snap- 


shots; and Kodascope, which projects them 
and is just as simple te work. 
‘There’s nothing you'd like better for Christmas 
and you may be sure that almost anyone on 
your gift list feels the same way. 

The Ciné-Kodak Model B. with Kodak 
Anastigmat 26.5 lens, is priced at $70; with 
Kodak Anastigmat £3.5, at an even hundred. 
‘The Kodascope C projector is $60. 

A complete outfit now — Ciné-Kodak, 
Kodascope, and Screen—as low as 


10 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now 
prepared to demonstrate the Cine-Kodak. If 
your dealer is not yet ready, write us for Ciné 


Kodak booklets. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., ie Kodak City 
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cars of the advanced mode by MARMON 


in collaboration with leading custom builders 


the well-known names of great custom body builders 


underwrite the dignity and charm of these new cars + 


just as their mechanical excellence is underwritten by a 
name which inspires instantly the idea of fine fabrication and precision 
workmanship -- all models are mounted on the Marmon Series 75 chas- 


sis, a new development which very closely approaches the ideal. + + 


also new series of standard closed cars priced from $3195 upward, f. o. b. factory 
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Flere is a gift so NEw—so different—so uniquely 
practical—so utterly smart—that you can go 


straight down your list of feminine friends 
and write Eversmart Manicure Compact 
opposite each name. 


First introduced at Deauville, it was [te ac 
claimed by fashion arbiters the greatest novelty 
in feminine accessories of many years. 

Xow, i 1 smart shops in this country, this amazing 


poet atic: Le | Pa 


litt] Si Hi >vice is being show Nn. F 


Less than ae inches in length, the exquisite 
little Eversmart Manicure Compact holds in its 
tiny gold or silver or ie squere ed cylinder every- 
thing a woman needs to keep her nails beauti- 
fully manicured throughout her crowded day of 

4 


varied engagements 

Buffer and nail polish, nail file and emery board, man- 
icure stick, cotton and nail white—can you imag- 
iné a more complete array of needful things for 
the perfect manicure? Yet all this is crowded 
into a delightfully dainty accessory that takes 
less space in the bag than a powder compact! 


You'll admire it for its omnes its fascinating 
ingenuity. But its great appeal i is because it fills 
a vital need, long sense ie but never satisfied. 


Possessing it, no longer need one be distressed, 
away from home, by the dimmed luster of nails 
or tiny bit of broken nail—no longer Ran 
upon the dressing table facilities of one’s hostess, 
or of the club, to keep finger tips in 
ies isite condition—a thing which no 

astidious woman really likes. Everything 
needed for the care of the nails is pro- 
Vv vided in one’s own personal Eversmart. 


Qf course, you'll want to make this charming 
gift to all your smart, well- groomed feminine 
friends. But you must not delay: Because of its 
very newness, all the shops will be sold out days 
before Christmas. If you don’t find the Eversmart 
in your favorite store, write us. 


THE WAHL COMPANY. 96 B17 CAG'S 
Makers of Eversharp Pencils and Wahl Pens 


EVERSMART 
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Progress and A pproval 


For Dodge Brothers, Inc. 1926 stands out on the 
calendar as a year of unprecedented progress and 
success. 


From January to date sales have exceeded any 
previous year’s total by a margin at once impres- 
Sive and significant. 


New engineering records have been established 
by a succession of major improvements extending 
back to the first of the year. 


Never has Dodge Brothers Motor Car ranked so 
high in public favor. Never before has it so richly 
deserved the world’s good will. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Dovnsce BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dovce BrotHers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doose BROTHERS 


MOTOR CARS 
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FRENCHSHRIER ZURN 


GOLF SHOES 


“HAVE been wearing 

French, Shriner & Ur- 
ner ‘Twin-Grips’ for 
time. Their easy 
comfort, durability and at- 
tractive style lines, make 
it a pleasure to play in 
them.” 
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Runner-up in the United States Profes- 
sional Golf Championship, September, 1926 


“Twin-Grips” are favorites among the 
leaders in professional golfdom. When 
competition is keen, when a slip may 
mean added strokes, these stars who know 
the real advantages that the right kind 
of golf shoes bring, take no chances. 


French, Shriner & Urner ‘““Twin-Grips” 
make your “‘stance” sure, keep your feet 
in perfect condition and comfort and 
bring out the best golf of which you are 
capable. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
350 Madison Ave. 106 Michigan Ave.(S.) 3 South 7th St. 
153 Broadway 16 S. Dearborn St. SEATTLE 
Nb algae 1214 Fourth Ave. 
365 Broadway 
1263 Broadway 
1843 Broadway 


BOSTON 


212 Washington St. KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT 1002 Walnut St. 


BROOKLYN 230-234 MichiganAve. 
367 Fulton St. CLEVELAND 


1935-1945 E. 9th St. 
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8 ETE STEER 
ST. PAUL AE 
Se SR So I 
339 Robert St. 


Agencies in other 
principal Cities 


Folder showing other models 

of ‘‘Twin-Grips” gratis at 

any of our shops above, or 

upon request to Golf De- 

partment, 61 MelcherStreet, 
Boston 
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VANITY FAIR 


She Never Knew 


(Continued from page 81) 


pale and blue. And the people of that 
time came vividly before me, my 
school-mates, my teachers, and Fred- 
erika’s husband. I saw him, not as he 
had appeared at that last moment. I 
saw him with the gentle, rather tired 
expression that he used to wear when 
he passed us boys in the street after 
school-hours, and gave us a friendly 
greeting; and I saw him as he sat, 
generally silent, between Frederika 
and me at meals; and as I had often 
seen him out of my window, at the 
little green lacquered table in the gar- 
den correcting mine and his other 
pupils’ work. I recalled how Fred- 
erika used to come to him in the gar- 
den, to bring him his afternoon coffee, 
smiling up at my window with a look 
I did not then understand—not till the 
very last. But all this I have recalled 
often. Not as if it, were something 
real, but as if it were a picture hang- 
ing quietly and peacefully on a wall 
at home. 

We sat today side by side on the 
beach, and talked to each other like 
strangers. The boy played with the 
sand and pebbles at our feet. No one 
would have thought there was any- 
thing on our minds; we behaved like 
people who signify nothing to one 
another, and whom the haphazard 
chances of life at the seaside have 
thrown together for a brief period; we 
talked of the weather, the neighbour- 
hood, the visitors, of music, and one 
or two new books. While I sat beside 
her I found it quite pleasant, but the 
moment ‘she stood up and left, it be- 
came suddenly unbearable. I would 
have liked to have called after her: 
“Mention it just once,” but she would 
not even have understood, and when 
I reflect on it, how could I have ex- 
pected anything else? At our first meet- 
ing her friendliness obviously arose 
from surprise, or perhaps from the 
ordinary pleasure one feels at meeting 
an old acquaintance in a strange place. 
Now, however, she has had time to 
recollect everything, as I have, and 
what she had hoped to forget foreyer 
has flashed out vividly from her past. 
I cannot gauge at all what she may 
have suffered for my sake, or what she 
may perhaps still be suffering. A four- 
year-old boy is testimony that she did 
not leave her husband, and that they 
were reconciled . . . Yet it is possible 
to be reconciled without forgiving, 
and possible to forgive without for- 
getting. I should go; it would be 
better for us both. 

The whole of that bygone year rises 
before me with a singular melancholy 
charm, and I live it all over again. I 
remember the autumn morning when, 
accompanied by my father, I first came 
to the little town where I was to com- 
plete my Gymnasium course. Small de- 
tails occur to me, and I see quite 
plainly the school buildings rising be- 
fore me in the middle of the park 
with its tall trees.” I remember my 
studying, done in the beautiful spa- 
cious room, the friendly relations with 
my professor, and the conversations 
with him at table concerning my 
future, to which Frederika used to 
listen with a smile; my walks with 
college comrades along the high road 
to the next village. All these trifles 
in retrospect move me as profoundly 


as if they had been of the greatest 
significance to my youth. But most 
probably all those uneventful days 
would have remained buried in the 
limbo of oblivion if that one last hour 
had not invested them with a mysterious 
reflected lustre. And the remarkable 
thing is, that since I have met Fred- 
erika again those days seem even 
nearer than the recent days in May 
during which I was in love with Jenny, 
who married the watchmaker. 

This morning, when I went to my 
window and looked down on-the big 
terrace, I saw Frederika sitting at a 
table with her boy; they were the 
earliest breakfasters. Her table was 
exactly under my window, and I called 
out “Good morning”. She looked up, 
“Awake already,” she said. ‘“Won’t 
you come down and join us?” 

The next minute I was sitting at her 
table. It was a perfect morning, cool 
and sunny. We chatted again on the 
same indifferent topics as last time, 
but all was different. Remembrance 
glowed behind our commonplace words. 

We took a walk in the forest. Then 
she began to speak of herself and her 
home. 

“Everything with us is just as it 
always was,” she said, “only the gar- 
den has improved. My husband de- 
votes a great deal of time and trouble 
to it since the boy came. Next year 
we shall have a conservatory.” 

She chatted on: 

“Weve had a theatre for two years 
now in the town, Plays are acted all 
through the winter till Palm Sunday. 
I go twice, sometimes three times, a 
week, generally with my mother. It’s 
great fun.” 

“T go to the theatre, too,” cried the 
little boy, whom Frederika was lead- 
ing by the hand. 

“Of course, dear, you go too. On 
Sunday afternoons,” she explained, 
turning to me, “they often give pieces 
for children, and I take the boy. But 
I enjoy it quite.as much as he does.” 

Then she made me tell her a great 
deal about myself. She questioned me 
little with regard to my profession and 
other serious things; she was much 
moré anxious to know how I spent my 
free time, and wanted to be told about 
bachelor gaieties in Vienna. The con- 
versation flowed on; not a word sug- 
gested mutual memories, and yet they 
must have been uninterruptedly present 
with her as with me. We walked 
about for hours, and I felt almost 
happy. Often the little fellow was be- 
tween us, and then our hands met in 
his curls. But we both pretended not 
to notice the contact, and unembarrassed 
talked on. 

When I was alone again my good 
spirits completely deserted me. For 
again I was conscious of my ignorance 
with regard to Frederika’s feelings. 
It seemed inexplicable that this un- 
certainty had not tormented me during 
the whole of our conversation, and it 
seemed to me odd that Frederika her- 
self had not felt the necessity of 
alluding to it. Even if I had accepted 
the fact that for years that last hour 
was not mentioned between her and 
her husband, she herself could not 
have forgotten it. Some serious conse- 
quence must have followed my mute 

(Continued on page 140) 
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Let a Man 


Hi. elp You Choose 
HIS GIFT 


HIS Christmas, have him not only appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness, but like what Ae 
gets. We have served fastidious men for 27 
years. We know what they want... what 
they will wear when given. Let us help you 
choose. For instance: 


1. Negligee Scotch madras shirt, collar attached. Colors blue, 
green, tan and white; either plain, striped or figu $5.50. 2. Smart 
silk web plaid braces, black-and-gray, blue-and gray, or red-and- 
gray. $3.50. 3. Zipper fastener tobacco pouch, gray suede $3.50. 
Tan pigskin $5. 4. and 5. Fine French linen handkerchiefs by 
the half dozen; white $6.00; white with c ed edge $7.50; colore 
with white border $7.5 6. Handsome belt of black cowhide 
$2.00; tan pigskin $2. 


An especially fine assortment of imported neckwear ... . each 
type obtainable im all colors. 


7. French moire $4.5 8. Solid colo: 
Regimental stripe rep $2.c 
12, Small checked design $2.0 
Blue, brown or black with whi 


14. and 15. English hose 
navy, tan or gray) $2.00. 


heavy 


Far 


silk and wool $2 


16. Der 


anc 
t loves—gray or tan mocha 


$5.00; pigskin $6. 


Check off the presents you select, 
enclose your cheque, and we will 
ship them postpaid. Flease men- , 
tion sizes and color preferences 
All gifts may be exchanged. 


HUTCHINSON & CO. 
Established 1800 
1s East goth St., New York 


Shirtmakers—I mporters—H aberdashers 


Poland 
Water 


is carried 


Experienced 
Travelers 
Demand 
and Drink 
One Water 
Wherever 
They Go 


in large 
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SMART LEATHER SLIPPERS FOR MEN 


quantities 
on all 
cruises 
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aN 
Soot COMFORT and well groomed appearance—both are given 
tomenwho wear Easiephitslippers. Madeinrich, soft leathers of various 
| colors, with flexibleleathersolesto protect the feet, they combine relax- 
ation with style—a necessary part of the well dressed man’s wardrobe. 


Send for catalogue 


NORTH READING 
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Adler-Rochester 
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ADLER: RC@CHESTER. 
Clothes 


Known everywhere as one of the best of the fine makes 
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HERE is an Adler-Rochester model to 

meet the Overcoat taste of every well- 
dressed man. J The youthful yet conserva- 
tive coat illustrated above, skillfully tailored 
on straight, simple lines, with buttons con- 
cealed, is preferred by young men whose 
sense of style and value is above criticism. 
This is a type of coat built only by the 
finest makers; sold only in the finest shops. 
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VANITY FAIR 


She Never Knew 


(Continued from page 138) 


farewell. How had she kept from 
speaking of it? 

This afternoon I strolled about in 
the woods, taking the same path as 
Frederika and I took in the morning. A 
longing as for an infinitely beloved 
one filled my soul. Late in the eve- 
ning I passed her lodging after I had 
sought everywhere for her in vain. 
She was at the window. I called up, 
“Aren’t you coming down?” She re- 
plied coldly, it seemed to me, “I am 
tired. Good-night,” and shut the 
window. 

I have two distinct images of 
Frederika in my mind. Generally I 
think of her as a pale, gentle woman 
sitting in the garden in a white morn- 
ing gown acting as if she were my 
mother, and stroking my cheeks ma- 
ternally. Had this been the Frederika 
I met here my peace of mind would 
certainly not have been disturbed, 
and I might have continued to lie and 
dream away the afternoons under the 
shade of the beeches, as in the early 
days of my sojourn here. 

But there is, too, a quite different 
Frederika in my thoughts, whom I 
have only seen once, and that was in 
the memorable last hour which I spent 
in the little country town. It was 
the day I had received my dipioma. 
I had dined as usual with the pro- 
fessor and his wife, and as I had no 
wish to be accompanied to the rail- 
way station I had said goodbye when 
we rose from the table. I was not in 
the least affected. Only when I sat 
on the bed in my empty bedroom, with 
my boxes packed and strapped at my 
feet, gazing out through the wide- 
open window at the undulating fol- 
iage of the garden and the white 
clouds hanging motionless over the 
hills, did the sadness of parting steal 
gently, almost soothingly, over me. 
Suddenly the door opened and Freder- 
ika came in. I stood up quickly. She 
advanced nearer, leaned on the table, 
placing her hands behind her for 
support, and regarded me earnestly. 
Quite softly she said, “So you are 
going away today?” I nodded, and 
for the first time felt very acutely 
how sorry I was that I was obliged 
to go. She glanced at the floor, and 
was for a moment silent. Then she 
raised her head, and came closer to 
me. She laid both hands lightly on my 
hair, as she had constantly done be- 
fore, but at this moment I felt that 
it meant something more than usual. 
Next she let her hands glide slowly 
over my cheek, and her gaze rested 
on me with intensity. She shook her 
head with an expression of pain, as 
if there was something that puzzled 
her. “Must you really go today?” 
she asked softly. “Yes,” I said. ‘For- 
ever?” she exclaimed. “No,” I an- 
swered. “Oh, yes, it’s forever,” she 
said with tremulous lips, as if on the 
point of crying, “it’s forever. Even 
if you come back again in two or 
three years to see us, you are leaving 
us today forever.” 

She uttered these words with a ten- 
derness that had nothing maternal in 
it. They thrilled through me. And 
suddenly she kissed me. At first I 
thought to myself, “She has never done 
this before.” But when her lips clung 
to mine, I knew what this kiss meant. 


I was abashed and blissful at the same 
time; I could have cried. She had 
flung her arms round my neck and I 
sank down on the couch. Frederika 
kneeled at my feet, and drew my lips 
down to hers. Then she took hold 
of my hands and buried her face in 
them. I whispered her name, and was 
amazed at how beautiful it sounded. 
The fragrancé of her hair mounted 
to my senses, I breathed it with rap- 
ture. . . . At this moment I grew 
petrified with horror. . . . The door 
opened quietly, for it was on the latch, 
and Frederika’s husband was stand- 
ing on the threshold. I tried to ery 
out, but no sound passed my lips. I 
stared him full in the face, though I 
could not see if her expression had 
changed in the slightest .. . for almost 
instantly he had disappeared, and 
closed the door. I was going to get 
up and extricate my hands, on which 
Frederika’s face still rested; I tried 
to speak and to utter her name again, 
when she herself sprang to her feet, 
deadly pale, and whispered to me in 
a tone of command to be silent. She 
stood tor a moment motionless, her 
face turned to the door, as if she 
were listening. Then she opened it 
slightly, and taking me by the hand 
whispered: “Go, go, at once.” She 
pushed me out of the room, and I 
slunk rapidly along the little passage 
to the stairs, when I turned round 
and looked at her once more... . I 
saw her still standing at the door, her 
face full of unspeakable fear and 
anxiety. A vehement motion of her 
hand bade me begone. And I rushed 
away as fast as I could. 

What followed comes back to me 
like a nightmare. I tore to the station 
in deadly alarm. I travelled all night, 
pacing up and down in the railway 
carriage. When I reached home I 
almost expected that my parents would 
have heard of what had happened, 
and I was astonished at their welcom- 
ing me with affection and delight. 
For several days afterwards I was 
in a state of violent excitement, quite 
prepared for something dreadful to 
happen; every ring at the door, every 
letter made me tremble. At last came 
news which calmed me. It was a card 
from a school-fellow who lived in 
the little town, and it was full of 
innocent gossip and hearty greetings. 
So, after all, nothing terrible had 
taken place; at any rate, there had 
been no public scandal. I dared be- 
lieve that husband and wife had had 
the matter out quietly together in 
private, that he had pardoned her, 
and she had repented. 

Nevertheless, this early adventure 
continued to live in my memory, at 
first as something to be regretted, even 
deplored, and I saw myself as the 
destroyer of a domestic harmony 
through no fault of my own. Grad- 
ually this feeling departed, and when 
later new experiences gave me a better 
and deeper understanding of what 
that short hour had meant, a singular 
longing for Frederika had overcome 
me at times—a sort of anguish that 
a thing of marvellous promise had 
not been fulfilled. But this longing, 
too, passed away, and it came about 
that I had at last almost forgotten 

(Continued on page 142) 
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The Wurlitzer Jacobean Period Grand, six foot model, illustrated above is equipped with the Apollo Reproducing ’ 
Action, price $4200. Without Reproducing Action, $2500. These musical masterpivces are obtainable in 


fifteen authentic period designs, priced $850 to $5060. Equipped with Apollo Reproducing Action, $2250 to $7000, 
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DOBBS 
SHIRTS 


AS FINE AS DOBBS HATS 


Ready-to-slip-on Shirts... 


made in the Dobbs manner 


ean be found only at Dobbs! 
Dobbs Shirts are an innovation. Custom cut and hand 
made throughout. No finer Shirt making is possible. Models 


for every occasion... made from Exclusive Foreign Materials! 


There is distinction in wearing Dobbs Clothes 


620 - FIFTH AVENUE °- 244 


at 50th St. 285 Madison Avenue at 40th St. at 28th St. 


Through the CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS 


F ie Co 
een 


WEEK-END BOXES 
of CAKE 


The perfect gift—cakes of all kinds 
—some rich with icing, some crunchy 
with nuts—all with that engaging 
deliciousness which proclaims them 
Dean’s. Thirty-two assortments 
priced at $3, $4, $5 and $8. 


Gift Baskets from Dean’s—selected 


in an hour of inspiration. 
also We ship everywhere successfully. Postage 
prepaid east of the Mississippi on all orders 


p L GS 
PLUM PUDDIN OP RO ornare. 


MINCE PIES 
JACK HORNER PIES 


CHOCOLATES 628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


AND BON BONS ESTABLISHED 87 YEARS 


HOLIDAY OFFERINGS 


The above Cravats are Choice Selections.from our 
great variety of Handsome French Neckwear Silks of 
most Luxurious Quality. They are very appropriate 
for Gifts of Distinctive Character. Price $6.00 each 


When ordering by mail state colors preferred 
Illustrated Brochure sent upon request 


512 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS 
27 OLD BOND STREET 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 


s—whether defects 
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Iders. Catoir Vestings 
no fear of the most ¢ 
peneing eyes. Their silks an 
abrics appeal to the instinc- 
tively discriminating } 
that know genuin 
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OW to shave quicker, easier and 
more comfortably—that’s what 

men want to know. An essay could be 
written about the magic lather of 
Fougere Royale (Royal Fern) Shaving 
Cream, but two or three Fougere Royale 
shaves will tell you all you will ever 
need to know about shaving comfort. 
Fougere Royale never leaves a soapy, after- 
shaving odor; cools and benefits the skin. 
Most any druggist can help you to dozens 
of these better shaves in the economical 
50-cent tube. Or send a dime for a trial 
tube that will show you this new way 


to shaving comfort. 


ugere oyale 


Shaving Cream 


Pronownced Foo-Zhaire Royal 


Shaving Cream, 50c; 
Shaving Stick, 75c; 
Talcum, $1.00; 
Eau Vegetale, $1.25; 

Facial Soap, 50c. 


Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 
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the young wife of my late professor. 

And now it all came back, with a 
flash, all that transformed that in- 
cident into an experience . . . and it 
was all the more emotional than it 
was then, because I was in love with 
Frederika, 

Today everything appears clear, 
even the problems of the last few 
days. We sat together on the beach 
until late; the boy had been put to 
bed. I had begged her to come in the 
morning, and had spoken without 
aforethought of how beautiful the 
sea looked at night, and how won- 
derful it was to gaze into darkness and 
silence, when everything was. still 
along the coast. Frederika had not 
responded, but I knew that she would 
come. And so we stood together on 
the beach, scarcely speaking, my arm 
around her waist, and I felt that 
Frederika must belong to me if I so 
willed it. Why should we refer to the 
past, I thought, and I was sure that 
she too, from our first meeting again, 
had felt the futility of such a pro- 
ceeding. Were we still the same crea- 
tures as we were then? We are 30 
light-hearted, so free; memories float 
far above us like distant summer 
birds. Perhaps she had, as I had, 
lived through many experiences during 
these seven years. We were of the life 
of today, and gravitating to each 
other. Yesterday she may have been 
an unfortunate, perhaps even a wan- 
ton; today she is silent beside me, 
looking out to the sea. 

Slowly I accompanied her back to 
her lodgings. The trees cast lony, 
black shadows across the street. 

“To-morrow we will take a little 
trip in a sailing boat,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“J will wait for you on the bridge 
at seven o’clock.” 

“To the island opposite . . . where 
the lighthouse is. Do you see it?” 

“Oh, yes. The red light. Is it far?” 

“Tt will take about an hour to get 
there. We can be back early.” 

“Goodnight,” she said, and went in. 

I walked on. “In a few days you 
will probably have forgotten me,” I 
thought, “but to-morrow will be 
glorious.” 

I was on the bridge before she 
came. The little boat was waiting. 
Old Jansen had spread the sails, and 
sat in the stern smoking his pipe. I 
jumped in with him, and let myself 
swing on the waves. I drank in the 
moments of anticipation like a morn- 
ing draught. The street on which I 
fixed my gaze was quite deserted. 
But Frederika appeared in a quarter 
of an hour’s time. I saw her coming 
in the distance. It seemed to me that 
she walked quicker than usual; when 
she set foot on the bridge I rose; and 
now for the first time she could see 
me. She greeted me with a smile. At 
last she reached the end of the bridge; 
I held out my hand, and helped her 
into the boat. Jansen loosened the 
moorings, and our craft glided off. 
We sat close to each other; she leaning 
against my arm. She was dressed en- 
tirely in white, and looked like a girl 
of eighteen. 

“What is there to see on this is- 
land?” she asked. 

I could not help smiling. 


She blushed and said, “At any rate, 
there is a lighthouse.” 

“And perhaps a church too,” I 
added. 

“Ask the 
Jansen. 

I asked, “How old is the church on 
the island?” 

But he couldn’t understand a word 
of German, and so after this attempt 
we felt more #éte-a-téte than before. 

“What’s that over there? An _ is- 
land too?” she asked, pointing with 
her eyes. 

“No,” I replied, “that is Sweden, 
the mainland.” 

“That would be more interesting 
still,” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, “but you would 
have to stay there a long time, al- 
WAYS. 5 31 

If she had said to me then: “Come, 
let us go together into a foreign land 
and never come back,” I should have 
consented on the spot. 

As we scudded over the waves in 
the little boat, the fresh breeze play- 
ing round us, the cloudless sky above, 
and the glittering sea ahead, it seemed 
to me like a festal voyage, and as if 
we were a veritable royal pair, dis- 
encumbered of all the responsibilities 
of our former existence. 

Soon the cottages on the island came 
in sight; the white-washed church 
on the hill, which, with. its gradual 
slope, ran the whole length of the 
island, stood out in sharp outline 
against the sky. We were in the midst 
of tiny fishing smacks as our boat shot 
straight for the island; some of the 
fishing boats with their oars shipped 
were drifting lazily abreast of the 
waves. Frederika kept her eyes mostly 
fixed on the island, though she did not 
appear to be looking at it. In less 
than an hour we were entering the 
harbour, which was enclosed by a 
wooden jetty, so that one imagined 
one’s self in a small pond. 

A group of children stood on the 
jetty. We landed, and strolled slowly 
along the shore, the children follow- 
ing, but they soon vanished. The 
whole village consisted of about 
twenty houses at most, and these were 
scattered. We came to an open sunny 
spot, ‘where nets were spread out to 
dry; a pair of fisher wives sat at their 
doors mending sails. After we had 
gone another hundred yards we were 
quite alone. We found ourselves pur- 
suing a narrow path which led from 
the village to the end of the island, 
where the lighthouse stood. On our 
right, the sea was now divided from 
us by a border of barren fields which 
grew narrower. The hill rose on our 
left. We could see on its crest the 
winding pathway leading to the 
church, which was now behind us. 
Over all lay sunshine and silence. 

Frederika and I had not spoken a 
word the whole way. I felt no desire 
to talk, and I was perfectly satisfied 
to wander with her through this great 
stillness. 

But at last she broke the silence. 

“A fortnight ago today .. .” she 
said. 

“Well?” 

“T hadn’t an idea—not the least 
idea—where I was going.” 

(Continued on page 144) 
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—and the Prince satd* 


eee he knew that Joel Sasieni, in 
London, is the world’s greatest pipe 
maker. Perhaps he knew how Sasieni finds 
only one out of five of the century-old briar 
roots they bring him good enough for 
Sasieni Pipes. Perhaps he knew they were 
hand carved and hand cut—no two alike. 
But more likely he knew because he had 
smoked them, and found them light in 
his mouth and sweet as a nut from 
the first light-up. See if you agree 
with His Royal Highness. 


Sasieni Pipes and Lighters are on sale at 
all the more representative shops that are 
atronized by the socially sophisticated. 
nquiries will receive our booklet and 
name of nearest dealer, 
Representative smart shops are invited 
to discuss dealer representation with us. 


American “Distributors 
SASIENI LONDON, LTD. 
449 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


“IT Like a Sasieni Pipe!” 


* H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales, to Mr. C. H. 
(“Crimp”) Moore, the 
famous Penn State 
Hurdler, onthe Amer- 
ican Olympic Team, 
1924, atthe Team Din- 
ner. Quoted by Permission. 


Tbe WARWICK 
One of the popular 
Sasient models, 


Look for the four blue dots 
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UNDERWOOD 


& UNDERWOOD 


$8.50 


HE dinner suit, more than 

any other, should be im- 
peccably right. Only correct 
design, superlative materials and 
faultless tailoring can produce 
its essential dignity and unstud- 
ied smartness. The experience 
and reputation of Bernard 
Weatherill among generations 
of English gentlemen ensures 
complete satisfaction. 
We should be pleased to show 
you examples of our work and 
our unlimited range of fine 
British fabrics. 


A portfolio of exclusive English 
styles will be mailed on request. 


Bernard Weatherill ) 


557 FIFTH AVENUE . NEW YORK ~~ 


Sole agents in America for Bernard Weatherill Lid. of London 
Royal Warrant Holder 


HITEHOUSE & Harpy Shoes 
have the aristocratic bearing 
and elegance of design which 


are rare qualities in any but custom- 
made shoes. 


The Len-Roe, illustrated—a medium 
weight oxford of light shade Sparta 
Calfskin, with overweight soles—a 
style particularly appropriate for this 
season. 


Our customers may order by mail, 
as we have sizes on record. When 
ordering, state top line of numbers 
in your Whitehouse & Hardy Shoes. 


Exclusive Lasts and Patterns 
Designed and Sold Only by OW.GH.1922 


WHITEHOUSE & HARDY 


BROADWAY ar 40™ STREET 144 WEST 42” STREET 


METROPOLITAN OperA House BLbG. KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING 


84 BROADWAY-AT WALL STREET 


She doesn’t fear 
the dentist 


Wise men and women go to 
the dentist at least twice a 
year for a thorough mouth 
inspection. They don’t put 
off the dental See 
until forced to seek relief 
from pain and the dentist 
has to hurt. If you see 
your dentist in time he can 
keep your teeth and gums 
+, healthy and may prevent 
serious illness. 


Neglect Punishes 
FOUR out of FIVE 


few simple precautions lets 


pyorrhea, dread disease of the gums, become 
entrenched in the mouths of four out of five 


at forty, and many younger, according to 
dental statistics. 
Start today to brush teeth and gums night 
and morning with Forhan’s if you would be 
ae the lucky who escape pyorrhea’s ray- 
s. Forhan’s firms the gums s and keeps them 
ink and healthy. It doesn’t give this in- 
ae infection chance to steal 1 upon you. 

If you have tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist immediately for treatment and use 
Forhan’s regularly. The chances are your own 
dentist willrecommend it. It contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea eo dentists use to combat 


Pai Forhan’s sin your daily hygiene for said health’s 
sake. Pyorrhea isno respecter of persons. a ur out of five 
is its grim count. At all druggists’, 35c and oc i in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. - Forhan Company, New York 
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I did not answer. 

“Oh, it’s too beautiful!” she ex- 
claimed, seizing my hand. 

I felt her inclining towards me, 
and I longed to kiss her eyes. 

“Yes?” I interrogated softly. 

She was silent, and her expression 
became serious. We had come to the 
little cottage that was built as an 
annex to the lighthouse. Here the road 
ended, and we had to turn back. An- 
other path over the fields led up the 
steepest part of the hill. I hesitated. 
“Come along,” she said. 

The way we now took brought the 
church in full view. We drew near 
it. The sun was very hot. 

“Why did we never hear from you 
all that long time?” she asked sud- 
denly. “You might at least have let 
me—.” She looked up in my face. 

“Why:” I asked in bewilderment. 

“Because you might.” 

“But how could I?” 

“Oh, what did that matter?” she 
said. “Were you offended?” I was 
too amazed to find an answer. 

“Now tell me just what you 
thought,” she went on. 

“What I—.” 

“Yes, or have you forgotten ali 
about it?” 

“No. I remember perfectly weil. 
But why do you allude to it?” 

“J have often wanted to ask you,” 
she said. 

“Then ask me,” I answered, pro- 
foundly moved. 

“You thought it was fancy on my 
part? Oh, I know you did,” she added 
qui ickly when she noticed I was at a 
loss what to reply, “but I tell you it 
was nothing of the kind. I suffered 
tortures all that year.” 

“Which years2 

“The year you were with us, of 
How can you ask that? 


course. ok 
Bote . . but why do I 


At first 
tell you?’ 
I pee hold of her arm with vio- 


lence. “Go on, please, go on. I en- 
treat you. I am so terribly fond of 
you.” 


“And I like you,” she cried es 
taneously, taking both my hands 
hers and kissing them. “I yaa 
have . . . always shall.” 

“Tell me all,” I implored, “all, 
all.” 

She continued as we made our way 
slowly over the fields. 

“To begin with,’ I said to myself, 
‘he is a mere child. I like him in a 
motherly sort of fashion.’ But then 
when the time came for you to go 
away s< 7 

She paused for a moment and then 
Went on. 

“When the hour actually came 

I didn’t mean to I don’t 
know what made me, but I could not 
help coming up to you, and when I 
came I didn’t mean to kiss you, 
but)... 2” 

“Go on, go on,” I said. 

“And then all of a sudden I told 
you to leave the room. . . . You must 
have thought I was insincere, didn’t 
you:” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“That is what I am sure you have 
thought the whole time. I wanted to 
write to you, but what would have 
been the good? Well, the reason that 


I sent you away . .. was... I sud- 
denly had a fright.” 

“T know.” 

“Tf you knew, why did I never hear 
a word more from you?” she ex- 
claimed reproachfully. 

“Why were you frightened?” I 
asked, beginning by degrees to grasp 
her meaning. 

“Because I thought there was some- 
one coming.” 

“You thought. . .” 

“T thought I heard footsteps in the 
passage. Yes, footsteps. I thought it 
was my husband... . # And oh, I was 
so frightened . . . it would have been 
so terrible. . . . 1 can’t bear to think 
of it. But no one was there—no one. 
He came home quite late that evening. 
You nad been gone long ago.” 

As she related this I was conscious 
of something wihtin me turning to 
stone. And when she ended her story 
I felt as if I must ask her “Who are 
you: I turned involuntarily towards 
the harbour, where I saw the sails 
of our boat gleaming, and I thought 
to myself, “What ages, what infinite 
ages, we have been wandering on this 
island.” For I had landed on it with 
a woman whom I had loved, and now 
a stranger walked at my side. I found 
it impossible to utter a word. But she 
hardly noticed; she was hanging on 
my arm, and doubtless attributed my 
silence to tender sentiment. And I was 
thinking of Aim. So her husband had 
never said a word. She did not know, 
never has known, that he saw her ly- 
ing at my feet. He had gone away 
on tip-toe from the door as quietly 
as he had come, gone out and not 
come in till hours afterwards. He had 
come in late and said nothing. He had 
lived at her side for years, and not 
betrayed his knowledge by a single 
word. He had forgivem*her . . . and 
she never knew. 

We were by this time close to the 
church; it lay before us at the dis- 
tance of a few yards. Hard by was 
a rough, uneven path, by descending: 
which the village could be reached in 
a few minutes. I started down it 
hastily, and she followed. 

“Let me take your hand,” she said, 
“or I shall slip.” 

I held out my hand without look- 
ing at her. 

““What’s the matter?” she asked. 

I couldn’t speak, but I pressed her 
hand with a passion that seemed to 
reassure her. 

And then for the sake of saying 
something I remarked that it was a 
pity we had not visited the church. 

She laughed. “We have passed it 
long ago without noticing it.” 

“Would you like to go back?” 
asked 

“Oh, no. I want to be in the boat 
again. One day I should like to take 
a sail like this with you alone; I mean 
without the man.” 

“J don’t know how to sail a boat.” 

“Oh!” she began, and stopped as 
if something had occurred to her sud- 
denly that she could not mention. I 
asked no questions. Soon we came io 
the jetty. The boat was ready to set 
sail. . . . The children had collected 
again to see us off. They stared at 
us with wide-open, blue eyes. We 

(Continued on page 146) 
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¢ GEORGE II SERVICE 3 

% of the Finest English Crystal Glass. Thisreprodue  # 

Ra tion is a wonderful specimen of the skill of the + 

¢ British Glass maker, being entirely hand made. 

Liqueur Glasses 75/- doz. Goblets + - - 150/- doz = 

* Sherry Zz 90/- ~ Finger Bowls F fe * % 

~ Port Si 90/- * Wine Decanters 25/-each il 

RS Claret ad 8) es Claret 35 & 
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“se “| $0) Noe). 
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ee and always replaced. Samples on approval Re 

i Exclusive Desigy I = | 
ee :| Croydon Cravats 
+ EXCLUSIVE TO S| 

$ 7 eo OMIT imited ? = :— Fas | 
S250 AINE oo LTH, Limited : SMART — DURABLE — FASHIONABLE 
5 4 Specialists in Pottery and Glass. THE HOUSE OF ORIGINALITY) a d : > ME 5 hk + 

+ 462, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. ss Alt the better stores 

< Telephone: Mayfair 1414 Telegrams: Earthen-Wesdo, London % : ¢ 

- 27, BROMPTON ROAD, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.3. * C. STERN & MAYER, INC 
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Why not Give the Finest ? 
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Hats in Models for 
‘Town and Country 


Crea JL B 1S¢ uit 
Oyster Sunburn 
Silver Nutria 


} 


Battle 


Grey Green 


Made of fine quality 
Hatters Furs to resemble 
Flannel in appearance and 
softness. Price $7.00. 


To be had in all shades at 
#8. Altman & Co. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 
Our card and this Gift Package EXCLUSIVE SHOPS 
of 100 Dunhill Cigarettes are an PRINCIPAL CITIES 
admirable answer to “What shall SUNFAST HATS, INC. 
I give?”... At your dealers, or, if DANBURY, CONN. 
more convenient, send $1.25 to et kes Ba! 
FLANUL FELTS introduced by 


CONTINENTAL TOBACCO CO., INC. Cs Rac eRe 
44 West 18th Street, New York City 
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As such means little—but a Tie with the 
YAMATOYA label shows that you have 
chosen the foremost. The Lady Fair would 
be fascinated with the Gift of a beautiful 
KIMONO. Father, Husband, Brother may 
wish for a LOUNGE ROBE, PYJAMAS, SHIRTS, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, SOX or a MUFFLER. 


BEFORE CHRISTMAS EXHIBITS: 


WM. PENN HOTEL 
BLACKSTONE HOTEL 
BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


PITTSBURG Nov. 22 to Nov. 27 
CHICAGO Nov. 29 to Dec. 4 
DETROIT Dec. 6to Dec. 15 


| ay i ( i) i) ( 
U Loom olouya 


557 FIFTH AVENUE Union Trust Blid’g. 


In the Arcade 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


Atthe Ritz-Carlton 
on the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 


CSScanves of one colour in soft, 
lustrous, shades are not only beauti- 
ful, but decidedly smart and always 
in good taste. 


Our scarves are made of specially 
woven natural silk barathea, rich in 
texture, aglow with colour. Because 
the silk is folded, then hand needled, 
a good knot and long life is assured 


Smart Shades 
BLUE—Navy, Royal, Delft. 
BROW N—Tobacco, Bamboo, Walnut 
GREY—Nickel, Silver. 
GREEN—Myrtle, Olive, Reseda. 
RED—Maroon, Copper, Burgundy. 
ALSO: MAUVE, PURPLE, BLACK 


$3.50 each. 3 for $10.00 
postpaid 
Illustrated Brochure On Request 


” Albert Beonard George 3a: 


608 MadisonAvenne New Work 


HANDKERCHIEFS—in colours to correspond, Made tn Ireland, of fine linen, with 
wide hemstitched coloured borders. Scarf and handkerchief set, at $5.00 postpaid 
obtainable in Navy, Delft, Bamboo, Maroon, Nickel and Mauve, appropriately boxe 

for gift purposes. Individual handkerchiefs $1.50. 


dinner suits 


made to wear in 
comfort as 

well as in 
distinguished 
company. 


425° 


RVMLEY’S 


5 WEST 46TH STREET 177 BROADWAY 
right off “the Avenue’? far our Wall St. patrons 


VANITY FAIR 


The Tabloid Newspaper 


(Continued from page 83) 


dream. A few years hence, given a 
very slight heightening of our lofty 
present-day standard of efficiency, we 
may see the dream completely sup- 
planted by the tabloid newspaper. 
The human cog in the machine known 
as Big Business may very possibly find 
it obsolete to dream. The Big Busi- 
ness God will then be in his Big Busi- 
ness Heaven and psychoanalysts will 
cure their patients through a study of 
their patients’ tabloid newspapers. 
Let nobody hereby take it for 
granted that we are attempting to dis- 
parage psychoanalysis. On the con- 
trary. Be it known that we attribute 
to this science our understanding, not 
merely of the tabloid newspaper, but cf 
the colossal civilization which the tab- 
loid newspaper so triumphantly typi- 
fies. The very adjective “infantile” is 
a direct theft from psychoanalysis, 
which explains a variety of otherwise 
completely inexplicable occurences by 
the concept of “infantile fixation”. 
The dream, we know, is a compromise, 
on the part of our so-called better 
nature, with repressed wishes of in- 
fantile origin—whence dream-distor- 
tion—and Dr. Freud himself long ago 
compared the dream censor to a news- 
paper censor. The most obvious char- 
acteristic of the dream, as of the tab- 
loid newspaper, is its pictorial quality. 
In unconscious life, as manifested by 
the dream, “opposites” go hand in 
hand. The tabloid newspaper shows 
us, on one page, a delectable specimen 
of virginity in a one-piece bathing suit 
and, on the next, a man being sentenced 
to twenty years for rape. Indeed, the 
further'we look, the more dreamlike the 
tabloid newspaper becomes. “Every 


issue an Oedipus complex” would be a 
first-rate slogan for the Daily New-., 
the Daily Mirror and, more especially, 
for the superpaternal Mr. Bernarr 
Macfadden’s Daily Graphic. 

We know, thanks to psychoanalysis, 
that the predominant quality of chil- 
dren is their all-pervading and illimit- 
able egoism. This simple revelation is 
worth more, for an understanding of 
civilization in general and of the 
civilization of the almighty dollar in 
particular, than all the theories of all 
the economists, sociologists, efficiency 
experts, efc., who have ever lived. 
Thanks to this discovery of child- 
egoism, our eyes are opened for the 
first time to the true meaning of the 
age in which we move and have our 
being. We discover, to our astonish- 
ment, that what has really happened to 
America from the day of Plymouth 
Rock and the Bible to the day of Big 
Business and the tabloid newspaper is 
exactly the opposite of what the 
economists and their.ilk would lead us 
to suppose. America has grown down, 
not up. From Pilgrim Fathers we 
have become Pilgrim -Children. The 
United States, today, is nothing more 
nor less than a Great Big Egoistic 
Baby. When, glancing about us, we 
perceive the whole world following 
this infantile nation of ours, let us 
remember the Bible of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, wherein it is written that “a 
little child shall lead them”. And let 
us admit that the Pilgrim Fathers, all 
things considered, may not have been 
so limited as we originally supposed. 

At least the Pilgrim Fathers used to 
shoot Indians: the Pilgrim Children 
merely punch time-clocks. 


She Never Knew 
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sailed away. The cea had become 
calmer, and when you closed your eyes 
it was difficult to believe that there 
was any motion at all. 

“Lie at my feet,” said Frederika, 
and I stretched myself on the floor of 
the boat, resting my head on her lap. 
I preferred a position in which I did 
not need to look her in the face. She 
talked, and her voice sounded far off. 
I understood everything now, and was 
free to pursue my train of thought. 

I was afraid of her, and I trembled. 

“Shall we come out in a boat again 
this evening?” she asked. There 
seemed something almost weird about 
her now. “This evening in a rowing 
boat. You can row, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” I said. I shivered when I 
thought of the great, unexampled act 
of forgiveness which silently envel- 
oped her. 

She went on. “We will row our- 
selves out to sea, and we shall be 
alone. Why don’t you speak?” 

“T am too happy,” I said. I shud- 
dered at the dumb destiny which had 
been hers for so many years, though 
she had had no suspicion of it. 

We glided on. For a second it shot 
through my brain. Why not tell her? 


Take from her this secret mystery, 
and she will be a woman to be de- 
sired once more. But I dared not. 
We anchored. I jumped out of the 
boat, and helped her to- land. 

“The boy will be wondering where 
Iam,” she said. “I have little time, 
so I will hurry on alone.” 

The beach presented an animated 
scene, and I noticed that we were ob- 
served as we passed along it. 

“This evening, then,” she said, “at 
nine o’clock. I shall be here on the 
beach with you. Goodbye till we meet 
again.” | 

And ‘she sped away. 

“Goodbye,” I murmured, and re- 
mained where I was, looking after 
her. “Goodbye till we meet again.” 

But I shall never meet her again. 

While I write these lines I am al- 
ready in flight ... further away from 
her every moment. I am writing in a 
railway carriage of the train which 
an hour ago started from Copen- 
hagen. It is exactly nine. She is now 
standing on the beach waiting for me. 
If I close my eyes I see her figure rise 
before me. But it is no longer a 
woman who paces there up and down 
in the twilight . . . it is a shadow. 
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Chicago, or Wanamaker in Philadel- 
phia, has seduced the established de- 


signer from his original custom. 
single 
which as I 


That 
opportunity, 
has already 


one commercial 
understand it 
been seized 


these 


quite generally upon by 
style, 


has already served to rob Paris of one 


quite obvious cveniuses of 


anding 


of its most outst ristics 


1 of 


its accompany- 


( harac 


of but a few vears since—the sal 


the genius of style, with 


ing throng of. fashionable devotees. 

But there are so many things that 
arrest and even amaze one—and not 
exactly in a favourable way Th 


cheapness of the franc—for instance— 


that 


as strange as may sound to 


covetous, yet painful because so 


viously unfair and also ruinous to 


the Frenchman— ind luring, as Ih 

hundreds of thousands of internatior 

leeches and loafers to come here and 
take advantage of it Five francs 
(15 cents) to carry one to four peo- 
ple from the Gare de PEst to, say the 
Luxembour g or the Odéon. Or from 


the Place St. Michel to the Eiffel 
And as 


two in a ht 


! 
Tower itisfactory meal for 


S. iz 
twenty f7 


d place 
little as 
cents). In 


you wish 


tor so (60 


other places—the vicinity 


of the Place de la Concorde and the 
Madeleine—wild prices— all out of 
proportion—intended for the wildest 


of wild Americans or foreigners of 


great wealth from anywhere, living at 


the Ritz and related robber caves. Ten 
thousand francs for a pair of rhine- 
stone slippers and twenty thousand 
francs for a short fur coat. 

And ag 1, because of this very 
cheapness of the fravc, the poverty of 
some of the French at this time. I 
had not suspected it, although the war 


fall of the franc might have 
Usually, if I read history 


aright, the French have proved a most 


and the 
warned me 


upstanding and courageous people 


their morale not easily disturbed. But 
is itso to-day? For instance, in walk- 
ing along the Boulevards Sebastopol, 
Magenta, Rochechouart, de la Chap- 


elle 


benchers and incidental figures among 


and others, I was reminded by the 


Amber or Olive tte ine Blue 
$4.75 3.25, 


Plaza 4204 


m page 136) 


the pedestrians of figures out of the 


French Revolution or the worst days 


of our American slums, when hard 
times and the saloon were at their 
worst. The eyes of the in—blood-shot, 
or strained, or defeated. And the 
clothes! Wretched! And their bodies 
the same. Dirt, or And they 
sat so despondently brokenly, s : 
or in couples or groups, on the benches 
—some muttering, others sighing or 


snoring afternoon 


would find 
‘dina 


in the noon-day or 
Not cago ently one 
one or more lying huddle 


just outside the a 


sun 
corner 
rway of a church 


or an institution. They were so 


hunched, huddled, crumpled, dejected, 


or worse—a little wild or threatening, 
even—conclusion written large overall. 
Great God! It can’t be! I sai 

myself. I saw no th 

before the war. And yet here, now, 
in this not wholly uncomfortable year 
of 1926, is this! I decided that the 
war must have worked havoc in 
France, at least. Or the fall of the 
iran has be en too n I om 
And I think now—and this in the fa 
of an anti-prohibition mood in myself 


—that possibly the French saloon as 


such had better go. It is not beer and 
wine that they drink—which, taken in 
moderation, is only a tonic—but these 
people crave brandy, or the strongest 
drinks of any kind that they can get. 


And they sit and sip them with what 


| Y 1} 


decayed, ruminative eyes! It will not 
do. I saw no one drunk in Germany 
where they drink beer—th: yndex 
ful malt tonic—rather than dope in 
the form of alcohol. 

But worse—and more of it—(par- 


don me if I sound like one of Job’s 
comforters but lam here to report fact 


not dreams )—one of th tstand- 

features of Paris before the war, 

as all know, was that phase of night 
life so closely related to 


restaurants in the vicinity of 


Dp) 
} 


Pigalle and the Place Cli 


doors at mid 


opened their t 
that hay 


thereabouts. The volumes 
been written! The eulogies! The 
(Continued on page 148) 
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choice collected set of 
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anticipations that have been antici- 
pated—these many years since! Even 
I, after an absence of fourteen years, 
and with the development of American 
night club life in New York and else- 
where—Florida for one place—fresh 
in mind, was inclined to think of them 
as they were in those gay butterfly 
days before the war. 

Perhaps you will recall how in 
1912, say, you dined at the Café de 
Paris, hurried subsequently to a box at 
the Folies or a seat at the Grand Guig- 
nol, (and always with the feel of furs 
on your hands and the rumour of faint 
perfume in your nostrils), only to step 
out for a breath of air afterwards and 
then hailing a taxi speed to this same 
Place Pigalle or the Place Clichy to 
join the waiting line of taxis seeking 
to make the main entrance as quickly 
and as conspicuously as possible. Those 
hard Parisian arc lights. The shadows 
and figures of those narrow French 
streets. The whirl and blur of silks 
and velvets and flowers and perfumes 
and jewels and lights within. An 
American negro orchestra was some- 
thing in those days. And the mood of 
romance and wonder and adventure in 
all those that gathered here to spend, 
say a thousand francs each. The little 
cotton kiss balls that were blown. The 
coloured lights that twinkled and all 
but went out—as the music softened 
and the dancers danced amid floating 
coloured balloons. 

But enter to-day. And who are 
here? Not the Frenchman, of course, 
with his bitter memories and his low- 
ered franc. Nor the Englishman, still 
struggling with the coal strike and the 
effects of a general strike and various 
trade and financial difficulties spring- 
ing from that most destructive war. 
Nor the former rich and spendthrift 
Russian, now so hopelessly and mean- 
inglessly drifting from land to land 
wherever his depleted and vanishing 
income will buy the most—or rather 
last the longest. (When the mark was 
at its lowest in Berlin, I am told, and 
he could get the most for his rouble 
there, there were between three and 


“Jac, | want to thank 
you for what you’ve 
done for me—I send 
all my friends to you 
—you put on as well 
as take off weight— 
You add years to their 
lives and make their 
lives bigger, better 
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world I say so—”, 


Curent 


No apparatus —just pleasant exercises, 
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JAC AUER HEALTH STUDIO 
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four hundred thousand Russians in 
Berlin—the drifters and wasters of the 
former smart Russian world. Then 
when the mark was stabilized there, 
with the kronen subsequently to fall to 
nothing in Vienna, he at once trans- 
ferred himself to that city and its ad- 
jacent resorts. And when chance 
offered and the kronen was in part 
stabilized there and the lira fell, as 
well as the franc, it was to Italy and 
France that he sped—to Rome and 
Naples and Genoa but mostly and most 
recently to Paris, since there, as he saw 
it, he could obtain a maximum of life 
for a minimum of roubles changed 
into francs.) 

Americans are here, of course— 
some only. (For there ‘are so many 
places now in Europe, you know—to 
say nothing of all the rest of the 
world. And they have seen so much 
and they hurry so fast to Stockholm, 
Barcelona, Naples. Cairo. Besides in 
New York and Chicago and Holly- 
wood and Florida—is not all this 
there?) And there will be a Brazilian 
or two or three, and his lady. An 
Argentinian ditto—a few millionaires 
from South Africa_or Australia, say. 
But is not the night club everywhere? 
They are dancing now and gambling 
in the Sultan’s old palace. Indeed, his 
former throne room in Constantinople 
—the palace and throne room of Sul- 
tan Abdul, the Damned. 

I sat in one of the most famous 
night places from midnight till three. 
There was a sprinkling of various 
nationalities, including a dowager 
English Duchess and her two grand- 
sons. They talked of a yacht and 
Biarritz from whence they had just 
come. And the most interesting of all 
—three Germans and their lady 
friends. It seems that the Germans 
are the only ones in Europe who have 
money these days, in so far as I could 
But the general quality of this 
now—well, kick 2a NO 


see. 


world no 


novelty. No romance. For while there 

was a negro jazz orchestra playing 

Oodle-de-do and some dancers, and 
(Continued on page 149) 
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some champagne at five and six hun- 
dred francs the bottle—still what was 
here before the war—romance !—was 
not here now. No, nor in all Paris. 
It is simply not there—and rightly 
perhaps when one thinks of the War. 

But there is yet another angle to 
this—and The military 
prowess of the Germans—their unbe- 
lievable and terrible skill in the mat- 
ter of making war,—as well as perhaps 


here it is. 


the horrors of modern warfare itself 
—has done something—or at least I 
think so—to discolour and mayhap 
even belittle thé once so stirring im- 
port of the achievements of the French 
in connection with their own great if 
horrible revolution and their great 
Little Corporal in his triumphant over- 
running of all Europe—which was 
distinctly a phase of France before the 


war. Do you recall how wonderful 
and even marvellous these things 
seemed to you before 1913? And 


how they were celebrated by the French 
as by all other nations 
The French Revolution. 
The Place de la 
guillotine, 

But was not that, after its fashion, 
celebrating murderous war—and all 
war? 


Napoleon. 
The Bastille. 


Concorde with its 


And is not war at this hour a 
sad and even a sickening thing? It is, 
And hence a Tombe de Napoleon in 
the western shadow of the Eiffel 
Tower, the Arc de Triomphe in its 
Place de PEtoile, the Panthéon, and 
even the Place Bastille with its pillar 
in commemoration of the fall of the 
same, have somehow lost caste. I do 
not believe that they have now, for the 
French any more than for the visiting 
stranger, the sensory or emotional 
“kick” that they had before the hor- 
rors of 1914 began. Pooh!—the 
French Revolution! Pooh!—the Fall 
of the Bastille! Pooh!—the battles of 
Wagram, Leipzig, Jena, Austerlitz. 
Think of the Marne! Think of 
Verdun! Argonne! Hill 108, Chateau 
Thierry, Chemin des Dames, Barry au 
Bac, Ypres! Go from Paris to Rheims, 
to Soissons, and see the ruined towns, 
the left-over trenches, the pill-boxes 


and the. still if rusted and 
crumbling bundles of barbed wire, the 
piles of shells besides the roads that 
skirt the dumps that were battlefields 
Hear the tales of incendiary bombs 


present 


and inflammable gases that set fire to 
their cathedrals and burned their cities. 
Napoleon! dre de Triomphe! The 
Bastille! Go rather and look at the 
fields and fields and fields of white and 
black crosses, looking from a distan 

like white fences skirting a heath—or 
at night, like a pale white path trav- 
ersing a hillside—and then see.if you 
can get much out of the Arc de 
Triomphe or the Panthéon, or the Bas- 
tulle or the Tombe de Napoleon, I 
And I how others 


couldn’t. noticed 


mood—and 


went about in the same 

said so—volubly. It cin’t be done. 
The other thing is too near The 
French mind is no longer so sensitively 


Oe} ”» 


reponsive to these older glorres 
thrilled it so before the 
question solemnly whether it ever will 


that 


war, and I 


be again. Napoleon—and after him 
the French Revolution (not before) 
are glorious memories, of course. But 
when you glorify them—but mor 
especially the Little Corporal which 
was so much the thing before the war 
—then you raise the troublesome ques- 


tion of why if it was so grand for him 


to invade and lay waste and conquer 
for the glory of himself or the French, 
why or how can it be so amazingly 
much worse for the Kaiser—and so on. 
Well, that part of Paris is als 
shadow of something bigger and more 
terrible—don’t you seer And so— 


But having said all this, I still wish 


) in the 


to add that, fresh from one’s observa- 
tion of Europe in general, one can 
only remark (and this exempts Paris in 
part) that modernism, or materialism 
—or this craze for mechanical equip- 
ment—together with the growth and 
crush of population, is changing if 
not taking the colour from life every- 
where—not only in France or Paris 
but everywhere. The 
charges to enter a church or a castle, 


crowds, the 


now common everywhere in Europe, 
(Continued on page 150) 
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of your own faultless taste than 
Sherry's inimitable candies? 


300 Park Avenue 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
The Waldorf-Astoria 
New York 


CRUGER’S, nc 


8 East 45th St., New York 


London’s Latest Vogue 


Imported 
PIGSKIN 
SLIPPERS 
with 


individual 


cases 


f ia ee 
— — 
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The WEST END 


Soft and elegant 


WG 


New narrow-toe Oxford, leather 
lined—combination fitting. 
Designed by Baumel. 


Reading glass with colored bake- 
lite handle in leather case $10.00 


Desk clock—-214y” high, colored 
onyx base, the small forger is 
tapping the seconds on his anvil. 
Enclosed in leather case 20.00 


Combination paper cutter and 
magnifying glass, in various 
colors 3.50 


BUCHWALTER, Inc. 
INTERIORS 


747 Madison Ave. 


How Brown 
is Brown? 


O NOT be- 
come bewildered by the Babel 
of Browns being cried by pur- 
veyors of men’s clothing. While 
Cedarwood Brown, Chestnut, 
Leaf Brown or Woods Brown 
may not mean much to you, 
it does indicate one thing— 
that there are innumerable 
shades of brown from which 
to choose. 


Which, then, should be your 
choice? Thatisapointon which 
no rule can be laid down other 
than that of harmony... select 
a shade of brown which har- 
monizes with your personality. 


There are a host of browns in 
the Strong-Hewat line... there 
are shades and weaves for big 
men with dark hair; for men 
of ruddy complexion; for light 
hair, light featured men. Every 
man can wear brown—Ars drown 
—just as he can wear grey or 
blue when the grey or the blue 
is Ais shade, Ais weave. 


STRONG-HEWAT 
Virgin Wool FABRICS 


Vy Bes 


PRESIDENT 


Stronc, Hewat & Co. Inc. 25 Madison Ave. New YoRK 


VANITY FAIR 


Paris—=19 26 


(Continued from page 149) 


the bawling sight-seeing cars, the bawl- 
ing officious guides! God knows, life 
was dull enough before the war—but 
now! And yet, in criticizing Europe, 
and more especially Paris—that former 
darling of my heart—I was con- 
strained to think of New York, its 
material equipment together with its 
population (PIL say!), and a few 
other little defects concerning which I 
might rise to comment upon. But 
then again, I immediately asked my- 
self, have these—for me—taken all 
the colour and sparkle out of New 
York?) And if-not, why complain of 
Paris? And to answer truthfully, I 
could only say, no—not out of New 
York. Not for me, 

For in spite of all I have said 
against Paris, New York in this respect 
—its pullings and haulings, one’s being 
made to wait at corners, swept along 
like a chip on a stream by unbelievable 
masses, cuffed and bruised in the sub- 
way and on the “El’—and made so 
inconsequential that mere contempla- 
tion of one’s atomic self is sufficient 
(at times) to cause at least me to wish 
to disappear—is no better, These 
fabulous masses—greater than those 
of Paris. These towering buildings. 
The accumulated wealth, The eager, 
feverish urge to live in these swarms 
of gnats and flies—I—f it does sound 
a little vain in one sense—the gnat- 
tiest gnat among them! Yet, and to 
this hour, is there not in New York 
romance for me? There is. And may 
not the Frenchman still feel concern- 
ing his Paris about as I do about my 
New York? He may, 


Our London Letter 


And so, in Paris, thinking of these 
things, and thinking also that in part 
and for‘ related reasons I was con- 
demning in Paris—crowds, autos, 
horns, commercialism—the very things 
that also affect New York—I was com- 
pelledat once to re-examine my charges 
and to try to discover, if possible, 
wherein lay the difference. And to 
ward the last, after searching here and 
there, I was compelled to say to my- 
self that if anything, in so far as Paris 
is concerned, the reaction just set forth 
must have sprung in me from a feel- 
ing that the psychic pulse of Paris is 
to-day of a lower and less hopeful 
and less creative tension than that of 
New York, plus—and here, for me, 
a sharper and more irritating contrast 
——the absence, in the case of Paris,y— 
and for the same reason, of course—of 
that lighter, gayer, more confident and 
at the same time less strident and so 
much more artistic, note of say fifteen, 
to say nothing of fifty, years ago—the 
Paris of the romances of Balzac, Hugo, 
George Moore, Du Maurier. (Oh, 
what a list could be written here!) 
For say what you will-—and in the 
face of this cheaper, duller, less aspir- 
ing materialism that now afflicts Paris, 
there is the definite absence of that 
glorious spiritual virility which was its 
outstanding characteristic even so late 
as fifteen years ago, Rodin, Cézanne, 
Matisse, Van Gogh, the divine Sarah, 
Romain Rolland, Zola, Flaubert. And 
by contrast, naturally, even the present- 
day material virility of New York 
seems unbelievably thrilling and even 
inspiring, 


on Men’s Fashions 


(Continued from page 106) 


models are still considerably worn by 
many of the best dressed men, double- 
breasted overcoats are more fashion- 
able this winter than they have been in 
recent years, One reason for this is 
that both fur and leather linings are 
no longer used except on special over- 
coats made for flying or motoring in 
open cars and the extra warmth ob- 
tained from the double-breast is wel- 
comed, The Ulster type of coat made 
up ina material with a large but plain 
pattern, such as a big hair-line check 
on a plain background, is again fash- 
ionable, It is being made in a variety 
of models which vary only in minor 
details, the general cut being invari- 
ably extremely simple and without 
belts or pleats, For town wear there 
are two excellent overcoats, both ex- 
tremely smart and both cut with a 
tendency towards a loose fit, especially 
round the shoulders, growing slightly 
narrower at the waist and remaining 
the same width from the waist down- 
wards, One model is single-breasted, 
the other double-breasted, 

The choice rests with the individ- 
ual, for both.are excellent models, The 
single-breasted model has a collar of 
moderate width, with pointed lapels 
which should not be rolled too low, 


Tt has two side pockets and the usual 
breast pocket. An important feature 
of the coat is that no buttons show 
anywhere, The sleeves are finished 
with a small slit, which should not be 
worn more than an inch and a quarter 
long. ‘The coat is made in rather an 
unusual length, falling to at least four 
inches below the knee, Unusual length 
is indeed a special feature of all the 
new winter overeoats, The double- 
breasted model for town wear is cut 
on almost exactly the same lines as the 
single-breasted coat except that, being 
double-breasted, the buttons, of which 
there should be six, all show. The four 
lower buttons should fasten whereas 
the two top buttons should be placed 
slightly further apart than the other 
four, All six buttons should be kept 
as far apart diagonally as possible, the 
actual distance depending on the chest 
measurement of the wearer, ‘There isno 
greater mistake made on any double- 
breasted coat than that of placing the 
buttons too near together, The ends 
of the sleeves on this double-breasted 
model are usually finished with turn 
back cuffs, which are once again being 
worn on overcoats by many men with 
a flair for styles both in England and 
on the Continent, 
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Isv’t 7t natural? 


A EUROPEAN WIT says “Americans not only 
want the best of everything—but spare 
nothing to get the best of everything.” 
A characteristic that explains, perhaps, why 
American cigarette smokers so willingly 


pay a few cents more to get Fatimas 


“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’ 


Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 


Come Blow Your Horn! 


“LE TESTOPHONE” 


(Made in France) 


A distinguished, individual, fashionable, foreign, automobile 
signal. Four cornets, actuated by one large bulb, play martial 
and hunting airs. 

Swanks up the old car, and is the last word in smartness for 
the new. Highly nickeled finish, easily attached to any car 


An original and individual 
Christmas Gift 


$3 5 00 postpaid 


Sent anywhere in the United States upon receipt of check or money order 


SINGLE TONE TROMPET... $ 3:00 


Sent anywhere in the United States upon receipt of check or money order 


IMPORTERS 


ELEKTRA MANUFACTURING CO. 


245 WEST 55th STREET 
NEW YORK 


tor CHRISTMAS: 
and every 


GIFT OCCASION 
choose 4’ 


Stores approved as 
Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct 
from Reymers’— 


ensuring freshness 
and careful hand- 
ling. Dealer in- 
quiries invited. 


° ° 
Xmas Gift Suggestions 
anyone of which will be appreciated! 
Reproductions of Early American 
Tall Crystal Decanters, copy of Old Waterford in assorted designs $18.00 pair 
Reproduction of Old Bohemian 
Square Bottles, plain crystal $10.00 pair 
Crystal Beeker ‘Wick- Venetian Wine or Water Cooler with special cham- 
ham’? pattern $15.00 each ber for ice, separating theice from the water $3.75 
Fruit or Flower Basket, enameled Fruit Border $12.00 
Reproduction of Early English 


Goblet, Gaston cutting Flower Bowl, with attractive 
$12.00 doz. Flowered Borders $7.50 


Round Salts, ole Waterford cuttings—Crystal $ 8.00 pair 
—Amber LOO0) s8 


MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN. 


ae Chapel Wo wo lt 8 36 Pratt Street . 
7 Co.lea eae 


IMPORTERS OF GY Sarat 
MODERN AND ANTIQUE NS 


J areehae SINS OS BEL Var 


Near 5* Avenue 


as 
n 


Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
Iinported Gifts for Men 


Tis year—perhaps more. than any other of our 59— 
our European representatives have been diligent in their 
search for the unusual gift of good taste. . . Below area few 
examples. An inquiry by mail will bring you many more. 


MONOGRAMMED HANDKERCHIEFS 
French linen batiste, embroidered in France with 
single black and white letter. $36 per dozen. 


HEAVY TWILL MUFFLERS 


IN PLAIDS AND STRIPES 


Silk scarves thirty-six inches 
square, in a variety of colors 
and patterns. Fringed edges, 


As illustrated, $10. 


LUXURIOUS 
DRESSING GOWNS 


The gown illustrated is of 
crépe de chine, printed in 
France in block designs. Silk 


lined, $85. 


Orders by mail receive careful attention 
Christmas gift booklet sent wpon request 


KASKEL & KASKEL 


Established 1867 


NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Ave. at 46th St. 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Ave., South 
PALM BEACH 


VANITY FAIR 


Square-Cut Emerald 


(Continued from page 78) 


slight withdrawal, a kind of soft 
translation to some moonlit space be- 
yond heaven from where, passionately 
alone, she looked upon the, earth. 

“Pm Mrs. Blake,” she said, with 
that curious detachment. .. . (“Blake 
wasn’t the name she gave me; she gave 
me the boy’s name,” said Jollie, “but 
Blake will do for the story”.) She 
went on: “My husband lost ten thou- 
sand dollars in your Casino last night, 
Mir ollieses she said, “and I’ve come 
to ask you to give it back.” 

Jollie’s eyebrows faintly curved 
with astonishment. “Unusual,” he 
smiled. 

She was very grave. “Ten thousand 
dollars can’t mean so very much to you 
out of a whole evening, Mr. Jollie. And 
it means everything to my husband. 
It means ruin to him. You see—” 
—she leaned forward, sitting on the 
edge of her chair—‘you see, the 
money wasn’t his. He was keeping it 
for some i It wasn’t his. 
And now it’s gone.” Her voice was 
so quiet that Jollie couldn’t be sure 
whether it was trembling. He frowned. 

“Tt has been my experience, Mrs. 
Blake,” he told her, “that gambling 
with other people’s money is bound to 
end in disaster. If I gave the money 
back to you for your husband, neither 
you nor I know that he wouldn’t do 
the same thing again.” 


“7 know,” she said quietly. “You 
see—I feel somehow that this is my 
chance to help him, to give him 
strength. We haven’t been married 
very long, and I think if I can just 
start him fresh from this—episode—I 
know I can influence him, keep him 
strong, all the rest of our lives. Be- 
sides,” she added, “I’m not asking you 
to do it for nothing, I—I thought per- 
haps we might exchange.” She held 
out her left hand, a rather frail left 
hand, with a ring on the third finger. 
“Tt belonged to my mother,” she said. 
She was very pale then. 

Jollie took the ring. It was a 
square-cut emerald with a heart carved 
in the centre, a heart with long, slow 
drops of blood dripping from it, melt- 
ing from it into the suave, liquid heart 
of the jewel; and beneath the carving 
was the inscription: “je meurs” 

“<«T die’ is a rotten motto for a 
Casino,” said Jollie, with a grim smile. 
She had not urged him to take the 
ring; she sat in the barren little office 
as remote, as tranquil asa flower, But 
Jollie saw that her hands were tense. 

“Pll keep the ring as security,” he 
said, “and give you a cheque for the 
ten thousand; then, if your husband 
feels that he would like to pay it back 
some day, you can have your ring.” 

They were both thoughtful as he 
got out his chequebook; the details 
of the transaction were clothed, sof- 
tened by her moonlit. stillness. She 
said, “We're going away this after- 
noon, so that I shan’t see you again.” 
And then she thanked him gravely, 
and was gone. 


He was still thoughtful as he sent 
for his manager and gave orders that 
Mr. Blake, if he turned up again, was 
not to be admitted to the tables; his 
thoughtfulness had purely crystallized 
to doubt that evening when the boy 


came to him, heavy with dignity, his 
little face puckered with wrath, 

“They tell me I can’t play at the 
tables, Mr. Jollie,” he fretted. “What 
do they mean? Didn’t I pay what I 
owed last night?” 

_ “Yes,” said Jollie slowly, “and I 
gave the money back to your wife for 
you this morning.” 

And then everything was made 
beautifully plain to the gambler, as 
Mr, Blake gasped and in bewilder- 
ment cried, “But I don’t know any 
women here, Mr. Jollie. And I’m not 
married.” 

There was a little silence. Carol 
was playing with her lipstick, a tiny 
cylinder of platinum and gold, twist- 
ing it so that it shone in her fingers, a 
pale, metallic splinter of light. ‘Jollie 
finished his diqueur. 

“Its odd,” he concluded, “that I 
wouldn’t know that girl now if I met 
her, All I can see, when I think of it, 
is a white hand, white and frail, be- 
neath a heavy emerald—a square-cut 
emerald with a bleeding heart, and 
98 MeUPOa ae ek 

It happened then. The lipstick rolled 
from Carol’s fingers to the floor; she 
stooped for it; the thin, platinum chain 
around her throat swinging forward 
with the swift motion, its weighted 
end escaped from confining bands of 
silver cloth at her breast—and to the 
three who watched, it seemed that all 
the dancing bubbles of light in the 
room melted into one pure shaft of 
liquid green as they dissolved and 
broke upon the emerald at the end of 
that) chain—a  square-cut emerald, 
carved with a bleeding heart and the 
inscription, “Ye ameurs? .. . 

Julia Cameron flung her hand out 
toward it with a small, involuntary 
cry. The others were quite still. 

Cameron lay in bed. Julia would 
be there presently, she had said. He 
suddenly wanted her. In the warm 
darkness he thought, with an increasing 
tenderness, about Julia. After all, 
man’s wife—he could be sure of her. 
The others were water-lilies, drifting, 
impermanent blossoms, lovely and too 
perilous, His mind was like a stem of 
a water-lily—groping for security... . 
He fell asleep, grateful for Julia. 

Below the terrace outside the Casino, 
the sea was sleek with moonlight; 
moonbeams splintered and crashed in 
silver shreds upon the emerald in 
Carol’s hand as she held it out to the 
other woman. 

“Jollie/ gave it to me a year ago,” 
she said. “TI didn’t ask where it came 
from. We don’t always ask, you know 
—we Women Alone.” Her smile was 
a cold thread of moonlight. “But I 
didn’t know it was yours until—I 
watched you while Jollie was telling 
that story, And I saw your face when 
you saw the emerald. . . . I want to 
give it back to you.” 

Julia took it. It hung, for a mo- 
ment, poised in silver; then it flashed 
through the air to the still sea below. 


“T shouldn’t like to have my hus- 
band hear of it,” she said quietly, 
“because it was ae paste, you know.” 

Together, the two women stood 
there, beneath a moon urbanely carved 
upon a warm sky. 
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vhe FLORSHEIM Shoe 


Ben O RS H BRIM 


Manufacturers 


ON the feet of men who 
walk with dignity befitting 
a record of successful ac- 
complishment, you will 
often see the “Cortland,” a 
Florsheim of the semi-con- 
servative type. In high favor 
with business and profes- 
sional men. 


The CORTLAND .- Style M-228 


Write for Booklet '‘sTYLES OF THE TIMES” 
Showing the right s 


Most 
Styles 

To the man who carries his cig- 

arettes crumpled in a paper pack- 


age, a Fillkwik Cigarette Case will 


be a prized and useful gift. Ten 
cigarettes, always fresh and un- 
crushed, stand invitingly upright 
in an automatic grooved rack— 


handy to get at when the case 


aps open, 


One Gift a Man Will 
Surely Use 


Gesigns of 


In many handsome 

Sterling Silver and other metals 
including solid gold inlay, richly 
engraved, beautifully finished, 
priced from $3.00 to $295 at jewel- 
ers and the better stores. 
Ladies’ Fillkwik Cigarette Cases- 
Fillkwik Ce 


kers of the 
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CHICAGO 


PM 


You won't mind 
shaving again 
tonight when you 
quickly heal those 


UNSEEN 
NICKS 


Invisible . . . those tiny nicks! 
Yet disagreeable—leaving the 
face tender and iiritated, unready 
for shaving again within 24 hours! 

Heal them quickly and your 
face will feel ready for even that 
dreaded second shave. 


A dash of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac— 
a quick tingling rush of circula- 
tion—and those tiny nicks are 
healed, soothed, forgotten! 

Used daily Pinaud’s Lilac toughens 
the skin without coarsening it. You'll 
like its clean lilac odor. 


Get it at any drug or department 
store today. Ed. Pinaud’s signature on 
each bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 90 
Fifth Ave., New York—sole distribu- 
tors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, Paris. 


ED. PINAUDS 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France k 


yf if you plan 


He: & Garpen has recently 
published a collection of the 
loveliest houses that appeared in the 
last five years of the magazine. 

“House & Garden’s Second Book of 
Houses” has 192 pages, 600 illustra- 
. a wealth of material that 
$4.20, 


iy) 


build 


tions 
is all practical, all beautiful. 


postpaid. 


HousE & GARDEN 


GREEN WICH CONNECTICU] 


>> ** MONSIEUR—?? 


a) 


The Cradle Type Telephones of the Continent are admired the 
world over. They are serviceable ornaments of exquisite beauty, 
appreciated in the fine home and office. A most unusual gift. 


$30.00 


$25.00 Statuary Bronze finish 
50.09 


30.00 Gold or Silver Plate 
All finishes with dial, extra....§20.09 
Order By Mail 


Le Continental Telephone Co. P.O. Box 255 South Orange, N. J. 


Nickel and Black finish..... 


Satin Brass finish 


BUTTE 


The Quickly Filled CIGARETTE CASE 


OT only does the water become 

soothingly soft, but there is that 
delightful fragrance and refreshing 
glow always found with beauty. Pine- 
Ex brings all the advantages of ex- 
pensive Cont:nen.al Spa baths to one’s 
home. Its tonic quality alone places 
Pine-Ex among the toilet requisites 
of refined men and women, 

Original Pine Needle Baths 


Imported, Natural, Pine Extract 


A Pleasing Xmas Gift 


Each Capsule contains ¢ 

sufficient extract for \ 
three aromatic bath:s. 
Add or subtract to suit. 


*{.00 


MAR-MIC Corp., Times Bldg., N. Y. C. 
Enclosed find $1.00 for a box of four 

Pine-Ex bath capsules, 

NG Osceentcuecae eta snes nesuanrvucwecucsstnnassapnsxsraenettaceresnteehichtcaahen 

Address. 
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13 POINT HAND TAILORED 
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HE DORCHESTER is a distin- 


guished example of conformity 


to the unwritten law which dic- 


tates austere conservatism in clothes for 
formal occasions. 

This English type Tuxedo, tailored 
from rich imported worsteds, duplicates 
the finest products of the finest London 
tailors and imparts to the wearer that 


air of casual ease which marks the man 


who knows his clothes are correct in 


every detail. 


Write us for the name of 
the Goodman & Suss 
clothier in your city. 


GOODMAN & SUSS 
CLOTHES 


ROCHESTER N.Y. 


AUTHENTICALLY STYLED 
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The World of Grandpa Benchley 


(Continued from page 77) 


Now here zs a problem. I have 
spent hours trying to figure some way 
of getting around it and am nowhere 
near the solution. I think I will go to 
the Riviera where it is quiet and just 
think and think and think, 


§9, 


I am sitting at my window in the 
Villa @ Vendre at Cagnes. If it were 
not for the Maritime Alps I could see 
Constantinople. How do you suppose 
the Alps got there, anyway? Some 
giant cataclysm of nature, I suppose. 
I guess it is too late to do anything 
about it now. 

Irma is down in the garden gather- 
ing snails for dinner. Irma is cross 
at me because this morning when she 
suggested running up to Paris for the 
shooting, I told her that the ancient 
name for Paris was Lutitia. 

I get to thinking about women 
sometimes. From eight in the evening 
on. They are funny. Female char- 
acteristics differ so from male charac- 
teristics. 


§10. 


Next Wednesday I am going back 
to thinking about God. I didn’t any- 
where near finish thinking about God 
the last time. The man came for the 
trunks and I had to go with him to 
the station. 

It is quite a problem. I don’t think 
there is any doubt about there being 


some Motive Power which governs the 
World. But I can’t seem to get much 
beyond that. Maybe Dll begin again 
on that Monday. Monday is a good 
day to begin thinking. Your laundry 
is just back and everything is sort of 
pristine and new. I hope that, by be- 
ginning Monday, I can get everything 
cleaned up by Friday, for Friday I am 
going over to Monte Carlo. 


$11. 


It is six years now since I began 
writing this book. I am almost ninety- 
seven. According to the statistics of 
the Royal Statistical Society I can’t 
expect much longer in which to think 
things over. 

The big thing that is worrying me 
now is about putting sugar on my oat- 
meal, I find that if I put the sugar 
on first and then the cream, the sugar 
all disappears and I like to see it, nice 
and white, there on the cereal. But if 
I put the cream on first and then the 
sugar, it doesn’t taste so good. I asked 
Irma about this the other day and she 
told me to shut up and go back to bed. 


§12. 


After thinking the whole thing 
over, I have come to the conclusion 
that I don’t want to write a book at 
all. When a man is ninety-seven it is 
high time he was doing something else 
with his time besides writing books. 
I guess Pll go out and roll down hill 


La Prisonniére 


(Continued from page 69) 


have been shed by sensitive theatre- 
goers ere now, and naturally, a great 
sympathy falls her way, manifested the 
more noticeably by members of the 
audience who probably do not know 
what it is all about. 

From the point of view of the pro- 
fessional censors, The Captive must 
seem very bafHling indeed. Never once 
does the author present his thesis in 
the open; it remains an intangible com- 
plication. It is developed entirely by 
suggestion, which might lend itself to 
other interpretations, were not rumours 
of the play’s evil implication flying 
thick and fast about the town. Bour- 
det’s drama is probably regarded by the 
suppressionists as the most dangerous 
that the American stage has passed 
judgment upon in many seasons, yet 
they are powerless to put it down, 
because it merely suggests an influence, 
which, for all the censors can prove, 
might be hypnotic. But I leave the 
problem in the hands of the reformers, 
who have not been so sorely perplexed 


since The King of Hearts was pro- 
duced in Berlin two years ago. 

The Captive is, as I have said, an 
excellent play, but any report of it 
would be incomplete without a tribute 
to the actors. To Miss Helen Menken 
has been assigned the extremely diffi- 
cult and entirely subjective role of the 
heroine. She gives a vivid, and im- 
pressive interpretation—an excruciat- 
ing portrayal of a woman lacerated 
by psychologic conflict. She is, at 
moments, perhaps a trifle too intense 
in suffering, but the effect is of a 
fine performance carefully considered. 
The other members of the company 
are likewise excellent, particularly Miss 
Ann Andrews, as the love-interest per 
contrasta to the heroine of the Freu- 
dian overtone; Mr. Basil Rathbone as 
the husband in the clinical case, and 
Mr. Arthur Wontner, as the husband 
of the violet sender, to whose lot falls 
the best acting part in the play. One 
of the best of English actors, he ac- 
quits himself with great distinction. 


A Comedy in Russia 


(Continued from page 90) 


It was low comedy gone mad with 
drunkenness, the wildest, craziest, fun- 
niest scene I had ever beheld behind 
footlights. I couldn’t have held back 
my explosion of laughter if Trotsky 
had made a personal request. It pealed 
and echoed in the fine old woodwork 
of the playhouse as when strings are 
bowed above the belly of an old vio- 
lin. It was a good gusty American 
laugh. And so was my companion’s. 


These two laughs, I felt, would have 
been worth $4,000 at the premiére of 
any American comedy. And for loos- 
ing them we were hissed. And the 
hiss was immediate, general, specific. 
Three thousand Russian eyes were 
focused on two ill-bred Americans. 

Well, I could bear the lesson and 
the punishment. Perhaps a little hiss- 
ing once in a while is a good thing for 
a theatrical critic. 
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Suitable 
CHRISTMAS 


Presents for Men 
EALLY fine pipes 


are commented 
upon, fondled, appreci- 
ated beyond other 
possessions, by men of 
discernment and dis- 
criminating taste. 


BLUE BAR 
tA Bet 


closely- grained Corsican 
roots preferred by con- 
noisseurs. Finer pipes 
cannot be made. 


$8.00 
Gifts 

that 
reflect 
exceeding 
good taste 


Frank 
Smythson’s 
(London) 


WAFER 


DIARY 
for 1927 


(American Edition) 


A superior vest-pocket diary in vogue 
for gentlemen. Binding: dark blue 
pin-seal; sheets: opaque and of bible 
paper thinness, gilded edges. 


$2.00 


ROLLS 
SAFETY 


RAZOR 


The handsome, ham- 
mered-silver gift that 
looks its superior qual- 
ity — with an ace of 
blades that proves it. 
Blade of hollow- 
ground Sheffield steel 
sharpens automatical- 
ly, guaranteed in writ- 
ing to last 5 years. 
“Each stroke acaress.”’ 
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$12.00 


Send for Brochure: “Interesting FactsConcern- 
ing Pipes.’”’ Beautifully illustrated in color. 


Orders by mail promptly filled 
MM IMPORTING CO. 


6 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


Made of the rare, old, | 
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a , LUXURY 
“e | CRUISES 


-West 
#& Indies 


Panama Canal 


Sail to the tropics this winter where the seas are warm and delightful — on a ship of luxurious 
comforts — for two weeks or four — and each day brimful of new pleasures. 

Three Cruises by the Palatial $.S. Veenpam for you to select from, 
each offering an ideal opportunity to visit the beautiful West Indies. 
Leaving New York 
Jan. 29 (15 days) Feb. 17 (27 days) Mar. 19 (15 days) 
15 DAY CRUISES visiting Bermupa, JAMaica, Havana, Nassau 

Rates $230 up including all shore excursions. 
27 DAY CRUISE visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, La 
Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda. 
Rates $385 up including all shore excursions. 
25,620 Tons 
S. S. Veendam tint 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled luxury and comforts of her app 
her superlative cuisine, and for the exceptional character of service and 
board (strictly 1st class). 
Under the management of the Hottanp-America Linz in cooperation wit 
Frank Tourist Company. 
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For choice selection of accommodations 


Make reservations now. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 
horized Steamsh*p Agent 


or any author 
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VAN SICKLE 


CIVILIAN AND SPORTS CLOTHES 
ENGLISH RIDING BREECHES 
ESTD.1909 


Serving an Eminent Clientele 
of the Well Dressed New York 


Business Man 
es 
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Four Tone Automatic 


EC HOE S 
es PARIS! 


Here are two imported Trompettes representing the acme of 
continental smartness as applied to motor cars. 

The Four Tone Automatic Trompette is a beautiful, well con- 
structed instrument, which plays automatically a martial air. Its tone 
is absolutely distinctive from any other imported or domestic automo- 
bile signal. Has important anti-tamper lock. Price $38 postpaid. 

L’Auto Trompette single tone horn as in general use throughout 
Europe is rapidly being adopted in this country. Price $3.50 postpaid. 

These Trompettes will be appreciated by those who admire smart, 


distinctive motor accessories. Both horns have a bright nickel finish. 
These handsome foreign Trompettes are truly wonderful gifts 


“Fine Things By Mail” 


Charles A. Kirkland, Inc. 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
70 East 45th Street 
New York City 


L’Auto Trompette 
Length 18 inches 
Made in France 


570 FIFTH AVENUE | 
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Ged Collar Pin. Sets evenly on collar. 
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Ged English Close Fitting Collar Pin 
Either Model. 1/10 Gold 14K. 134 or 1% 
$ 5 1/20 Gold 10K. 
n. 75¢. Ged-White 


im S100, & dn $2.55 


Metal, all sizes, 5 


Supporter Has the 
rance of t English Collar 
puncturing collar Easy to 
-soft or stiff collars 1/29 
$1.00 1/10 Green Gold i4k 


Ged “‘Sport’’ Tie Holder 1/10 Red Gold 
14K. $2.00. Ged-White Metal $1.00. Hand 
Crafted 1/10 Green Gold 14K. $2.50. 


No. 5. H. C. Ge 
Crafted 1/10 Greer 
20 H. C. 2% inches 


Ged Money Grip 1/10 Red Gold 10K. 
$1.50. Hand Crafted 1/10 Green Gold 14K. 
$2.50. Hand Crafted Sterling Silver $2.50. 
Size larger $3.00. Engraving additional. 


Ged Money Grip. 
Green Gold 14K. $3.00. 
ling Silver, $3.00. 


Hand Crafted 1/10 
Hand Crafted Ster- 
Engraving additional. 


Above and other Designs in Solid 14k. | 
Red or Green Gold. Tie Holders with | 
Genuine stone settings at reasonable prices. { 
Made to order in 18K. White Gold and 
Platinum. If not at shops you patronize, 
write us. 


Illustrated folders mailed on request. 


GED MFG. CO. @ 
Two Maiden Lane, New York Oe 
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You expecta car which leads in sales to lead 
in beauty and value as well. And by the 
same token you look for Body by Fisher 
on such a car. In practically every price 
class you find your expectations realized 
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THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 
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Some of our keenest regrets re- 
sult from unwise investments. 
Only by experience do we learn 
to buy the best, the safe, the 
universally trusted product. And 
perhaps the finest tribute to the 
merit of the Steinway lies in the fact 
that, with so many less expensive pianos 
to choose from, the public is buying the 
Steinway in greater numbers each year. 

The frank satisfaction of thousands of 
owners, the praise of a long roll of cele- 
brated pianists, the preference of con- 
ductors, schools and conservatories of 
music for the Steinway—these are the 
constant factors in the ever-growing 
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PAINTED FOR THE STEINWAY COLLECTION BY PAU 
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the Steinway exclusively 


There is a Steinway dealer in your com- 
munity, or near you, through whom you 
may purchase a new Steinway piano with 
a small cash deposit, and the balance will 
be extended over a period of two years. Used 
pianos accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and up 


Plus transportation 
Steinway & Sons, Srzeinway Hatt 


109 West 57th Street, New York 
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demand. But the most important 
reason for the choice of the Stein- 
way is its true and provable econ- 
omy. Divide the price of any one 
of the many styles and sizes by 
20, 30 Or even 4o years. The re- 
sult will approximate the yearly cost of 
owning a Steinway, a figure that never 
fails to convince the logical buyer that 
the Instrument of the Immortals is actu- 
ally one of the Jeast expensive of all pianos. 
For the best is always the cheapest in 
the end, always the most satisfactory. 
And the end of the Steinway that you 
select today will not come in your life- 
time. Youneed never buy another piano. 
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Vanity Fair 


Vanity Fair 
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